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PREFACE. 

In  this  volume  are  presented  English  Translations 
of  the  three  Roman  Historians,  Sallust,  Flonis,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus. 

"  Sallust/'  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to 
me,  "  it  is  more  easy  to  dilute  than  to  transmute."  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  following  j^^S^^  *^®  reader  ^vill 
find  Sallust's  Latin  transmuted  into  Enghsh  without 
any  unnecessary  dilution. 

Some  minor  liberties  ^have  been  taken  with  his  ex- 
pressions, in  order  to  avoid  stiffness,  and  to  represent 
the  author  fairly  in  an  English  dress  ;  but  none  incon- 
sistent with  a  faithful  adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  j)assages,  the  commenta- 
tors have  been  carefully  consulted.  References  have 
been  given  in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  neces- 
sary, as  well  to  the  older  critics,  of  whom  Cortius  is 
the  chief,  as  to  the  more  recent,  among  whom  the  prin- 
cipal are  Gerlach,  Kritz,  and  Dietsch. 

All  the  Fragments  of  Sallust  that  can  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  the  English  reader,  have  been  translated  ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  work 
complete,  versions  of  the  sj[»urious  Epistles  to  Caesar, 
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which  present  a  good  imitation  of  Sallust's  style,  and 
of  the  Declamations  which  pass  under  the  names  of 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  have  been  added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of 
Cortius  ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  ap- 
peared often  so  much  better,  that  they  were  adopted 
in  preference  ;  indeed,  the  present  version  approaches 
nearer  to  the  text  of  Kritz  than  to  that  of  any  other 
editor. 

Florus,  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is 
rendered  with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text 
chiefly  followed  is  that  of  Duker. 

"What  remains  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in 
many  places,  by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology 
has  been  adopted  in  the  present  version.  The  text 
followed  is  that  of  Krause,  whose  corrections  and  com- 
ments, had  they  appeared  earlier,  might  have  saved 
Baker  from  the  commission  of  some  extraordinary  blun- 
ders. 

J.  S.  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICE   OF    SALLUST. 

Salixst  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  town  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
on  the  first  of  October/  in  the  3"ear  six  liundred  and  sixty-six*  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  eiglity-seven  3'ears  before  Christ,  and  in 
the  seventh  consulsliip  of  Alarius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Cains  Sallustins;^  that  of  liis  mother 
is  unknown.  His  family  was  thought  by  Criuitus,  and  some  others, 
to  have  been  patrician,  but  by  Gerlach,  and  most  of  the  later  critics, 
is  pronounced  to  liave  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  makes  observations  unfavor- 
able to  the  nobility  in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,''  was  only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  double  or  single  I. 
Jerome  "Wolfius,*  and  Gerlach,  are  in  favor  of  the  single  letter,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  salus  ov  sal.  But  inscriptions  vary;  the  ety- 
mology of  tlie  word  is  uncertain ;  and  to  derive  it  from  sal  would 
authorize  either  mode  of  spelling.  All  the  Latin  authors,  both  in 
prose  and  i)oetry,  have  the  name  with  the  double  letter,  and  it 
seems  better,  as  Vossius"  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their  practice. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Dion  and  Eusebius  have  the  single  letter;  in 
Bome  other  writers  it  is  found  doubled. 

Another  question    raised    resjjecting  his  name,  is  whether  ho 

•  Euseb.  Chron.  '  Clinton,  Fa.st.  Kom. 

'  Do  Brosses,  Vie  do  Sail.,  §  2  ;    Glandoq>.  Onoma'^t. 

*  Aun.,  iii.  SO.  »  Apnd  Voss.  •  Vit.  Sail. 
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should  be  called  Sallustius  Crispus  or  Crispus  Sallustius.  The 
latter  mode  is  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Oortius,  Havercamp,  and  some 
other  critics ;  but  De  Brosses"  argues  conclusively  in  favor  of  the 
former  method  ;  as  Sallustius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  the  family  or  gens ;  and  Crispus,  which  denotes 
quelque  habitude  du  corps,  only  a  surname  to  distinguish  one  of 
its  branches.  Crispus  Sallustius  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ; 
and,  according  to  Cortius,  in  the  best ;  but  on  what  reasonable 
grounds  can  it  be  justified  ?  It  was  perhaps  adopted  by  some 
copyist  from  the  ode  of  Horace®  addressed  to  Sallust's  nephew, 
and  inconsiderately  continued  by  his  successors. 

He  was  removed  early  in  life  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  edu- 
cated under  Atteiu§  Preetextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  that 
age,  who"  styled  himself  Philologus,  and  who  was  afterward 
tutor  to  Asinius  Pollio.^  Atteius  treated  Sallust  with  very  great 
distinction.^" 

He  may  be  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his 
powers ;"  and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in 
history." 

His- devotion  to  literature,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  de- 
tain him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow 
any  credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  cetatis  tirocinio,  for  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance.  He  took  possession  of  his  father's 
house  in  his  father's  hfetime,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  he 
brought  his  father  to  the  grave  ;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  mis- 
conduct, arraigned  before  the  magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both 
occasions  only  through  the  perjury  of  his  judges." 

"When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite 
an  anonymous  reviler,  yet  we  must  suppose  with  Gerlach,  and 
with  Meisner,  the  German  translator  of  Sallust,  that  we  quote  a 
writer  who  grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  cur- 
rent at  the  time  in  Avhich  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  thought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction;'*  but 

7  Vie  de  Sail.,  §  1.  '  s  od.,  ii.  2,  3. 

B  Suet,  de  111.  Gramm.,  c.  10.  lo  Md. 

11  Pseudo-Sail.  Ep.  to  Caes.,  i.  10.  12  Cat.,  c.  4. 

1'  Pseudo-Cic.  in  Sail.,  c.  5.  h  Cat.,  c.  3. 
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"the  usual  method  of  attaining  notice,"  says  De  Brosses,^^  "  wliich 
was  to  secure  friends  and  cUents  hy  pleading  the  causes  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  bar,  he  seems  not  to  have  adopted ;"  since,  as  is 
known,  no  orations  spoken  by  him  are  in  existence,  and,  as 
is  thought,  no  mention  is  made  of  such  orations  in  any  other 
author. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  orations  of  Sallust,  at  whatever 
time  delivered,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Seneca  the  rhetor- 
ician.^" When  Seneca  inquired  of  Cassius  Severus,  why  he,  who 
was  so  eminent  in  pleading  important  causes,  displayed  so  little 
talent  in  pronouncing  fictitious  declamations,  the  orator  replied, 
Quod  in  me  miraris^  pene  omnibus  evenit^  etc.  Orationes  Sallustii 
in  honorem  historiarum  leguntur.  ""What  you  think  extraordin- 
ary in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  of  ability.  The  greatest  geniuses, 
to  whom  I  am  conscious  of  my  great  inferiority,  have  generally 
excelled  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  The  felicity  of  Vir- 
gil in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose ;  the  eloquence  of  Cicero's 
orations  Is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses  ;  and  the  speeches  of  Sal-  \ 
last  are  read  only  as  a  foil  to  his  histories."  The  speeches  which 
are  here  meant,  are  not,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  those  in- 
serted in  the  histories,  but  others,  which  Sallust  had  spoTcen.  This 
view  of  the  passage  was  first  taken  by  Antonius  Augustinus,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Schottus,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  anno- 
tations on  Seneca.  ^^ 

But  by  whatever  means  he  secured  support,  he  had  at  length 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a  qua3storship  ;'*  the  tenure  of  which 
gave  him  admission  into  the  senate.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
about  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  this  honor.'* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  his  adventure  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  Milo,  occurred,  of  which 
a  short  account  is  given  by  Aulus  Gellius^"  in  an  extract  from 
Varro.  The  English  reader  may  take  it  in  the  version  of  Beloe  : 
"Marcus  Varro,  a  man  of  great  authority  and  weight  in  his 
writings  and  life,  in  his  publication  entitled  'Pius,'  or  'Do  Pace,' 

>*  Vie  de  Sail.,  c.  3. 

»  Praef.  iu  Controv.,  1.  iii.,  p.  231,  ed.  Par.  1607. 

"  P.  234,  ed.  Par.  1607.  >«  Pseudo-Cic.,  in  Sail.,  c.  5. 

>»  Adam's  Rom.  Anliciuities,  p.  4.         -"  xvii,  is. 
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records  that  Cains  Sallust,  the  author  of  that  grave  and  serious 
composition  (serim  illius  et  severm  oralionis)^  in  which  he  has  ex- 
ercised the  severity  of  the  censorial  office,  in  taking  cognizance  of 
crimes,  being  taken  by  Anna3us  Milo  in  adultery,  was  well  scourged, 
and,  after  paying  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed."  The  same  story  is 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Asconius  Pedianus  the  biographer  of 
Sallust,  by  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  the  scholiasts  on  Horace,  who, 
'  they  think,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words,  Ille 
fiagellis  ad  mortem  c(Bsus.-^  Servius,  also,  in  his  note  on  Quiqueob 
adulterium  ccssi,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  JEneid,'^^  tells  a  like  tale, 
adding  that  Sallust  entered  the  house  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and 
was  caught  in  that  disguise  by  Milo. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  Sallust  en- 
tered on  his  tribuneship  of  the  people,  to  wliich  lie  was  elected  in 
the  year  of  the  city  seven  hundred,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which 
occurred  of  being  revenged  on  Milo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed 
Clodius.  He  joined  with  his  colleagues,  Pompeius  Rufus  and 
Plancus,  in  inflaming  the  populace,  and  charging  Milo  with  pre- 
meditated hostility.-^  They  intimidated  Cicero,  Milo's  advocate, 
insinuating  that  he  had  planned  the  assassination  f*  and  the  mat- 
ter ended  in  Milo's  banishment."  During  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  however,  it  is  said  that  Sallust  abated  his  Iiostility  to  Milo 
and  Cicero,  and  even  became  friendly  with  them.*°  How  this  re- 
conciliation was  effected,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  Cicero,  when  he  attacked  Plancus,  Sallust's  colleague, 
for  exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Sallust  himself  un- 
molested.-^ 

Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain ;  for  in  the 
year  of  the  city  seven  hundred  and  four,  in  the  censorship  of 
Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  Appius, 
actuated  by  two  motives.,  one  of  which  was  to  serve  Pompey,  by 
excluding  from  the  senate  such  as  were  hostile  to  him,'^  and  the 
other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own  private  irregularities  by 

21  Sat.,  i.  2,  41.  22  Ver.  612. 

23  Ascon.  Pcdian.  in  Cic.  Orat.  -^jro  Milo.,  c.  17 ;  Cic.  Mil.,  c.  5. 

2»  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Mil.,  c.  18.    23  Dion.  Cap.,  lib.  xl. 

2«  Ascon.  Fed.  ztbi  supra.  27  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Mil.,  0.  85. 

28  Dion.  Cap.,  xl.  C3. 
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an  ostentatious  discliargo  of  liis  public  duties,^"  expelled  Sallust 
from  the  senate  on  pretence  that  ho  was  a  flagrantly  immoral 
character.^" 

But  Appius,  by  this  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Porapey, 
served  Caesar ;  for  many  who  had  previously  been  favorable  to 
Pompey,  or  had  continued  neutral,  betook  themselves  immediately 
to  Cajsar's  camp  ;  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Sallust. ^^ 

His  attendance  on  Coesar  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for  when 
CaDsar  returned  from  Spain,  after  his  victory  over  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  he  restored  Sallust,  with  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances," to  his  seat  in  the  senate  ;  and  as  it  Avas  not  usual  for  a 
senator,  who  had  been  degraded  from  his  rank,  to  be  reinstated 
in  it  without  being  at  the  same  time  elected  to  an  oflice,  he  was 
again  made  qnaistor,"  or,  as  Dion  thinks,  praitor. 

He  was  then  intrusted  with  some  military  command,  and  sent 
into  lUyria,  where,  as  Orosius'*  states,  he  was  one  of  those  tbat 
were  defeated  by  the  Pompeian  leaders  Octavius  and  Libo. 

Afterward,  when  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  finished,  but 
while  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army,  headed  by  Scipio  and  Cato, 
were  still  menacing  hostilities  in  Africa,  Sallust,  with  the  title  of 
praitor,  was  directed  to  conduct  against  them  a  body  of  troopa 
from  Campania."  But  Sallust  was  intrusted  with  more  than  ho 
was  able  to  perform.  The  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  coast,  com, 
pdled  him  to  flee,  and  harried  away  to  Rome,  putting  to  death 
two  senators  in  their  way.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Caesar 
humbled  them  by  addressing  them  as  Quirites  instead  of  com- 
militones.^^ 

Sallust  was  then  reinstated  in  command,  and  was  sent,  during 
the  African  war,  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  to  bring  ofl:'  a  quantity 
of  corn  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy ;  a  commis- 
sion which  he  successfully  executed." 

Whether  he  performed  any  other   service  for  Cnesar  in  i]m 

»  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viii.  14.  so  Dion.,  iO. 

3»  rscudo-Cic.  iu  Soil.,  c.  G.     Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7. 

w  Suet.  J.  Ceea.,  c.  41.  33  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  6,  8. 

3'  Lib.,  vi.  15.     Gerlach,  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  7.  "  Dion.  Ca.ss.,  xlii.  52. 

^  Dion.,  ib.    Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  02.    Plut.  in  Cics.  Suet.  J.  Cics.,  c.  10. 

^  Hirt.  B.  A.,  c.  8,  24. 
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"war,  vre  liavo  no  account;  but  Coasar,  wlien  it  "was  ended, 
thought  him  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  he  gave  him  the 
government  of  Numidia,  with  the  title  of  pro-consul.  "  He  re- 
ceived the  province  from  Ca3sar,"  says  Dion,  "nominally  to 
govern  it,  but  in  reality  to  ravage  and  plunder  it."  Whether 
such  was  Cassar's  intention  or  not,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.^® 

TThen  his  term  of  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  year, 
was  expired,  he  "  appeared  at  Kome,"  says  the  declaimer,  "  like  a 
I  man  enriched  in  a  dream."  But  the  Numidians  followed  him, 
I  and  accused  him  of  extortion  ;  a  charge  from  which  he  was  only 
I  acquitted  through  the  interposition  of  Csesar,^''  to  whom  he  is  said 
\  to  have  presented  a  bribe.*" 

j  The  trial  had  not  been  long  concluded  when  Caesar  was  assassin- 
I  ated,  and  Sallust,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  patron,  seems  to  havo 
'  withdrawn  entirely  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  ground  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  where  he  erected  a  splendid  man- 
sion, and  laid  out  those  magnificent  gardens  of  which  so  much  has 
been  related.  Their  extent  must  have  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses, 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1739,  obtained  any  just  notion  of  it.*^  But 
some  have  thought  them  much  smaller.  He  had  also  a  country- 
house  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to  Julius  Ca^sar.*^ 

It  was  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that"  he 
married  T^rentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  if,  indeed,  he  mar- 
ried her  at  all ;  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testi- 
mony.*^ 

It  was  at  thi§  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  commenced  the 
composition  of  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  his 
name ;  for  he  entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  mind  was  free  from 
"  hope,  fear,  or  political  partisanship  ;"**  and  to  no  other  time  of 
his  life  are  such  expressions  applicable.     Dion  seems  to  have  sup- 

38  Dion.,  xliii.  9.    Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7^  3»  Dion.,  xliii.  9. 

<o  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  -^i  De  Brosses,  Oiuv.  de  Sail.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  3G3. 

"  Pseudo-Cic.,  c.  7. 

"  Ilieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  i.  48.    Gerlach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.    De  Brosses,  torn. 
iil.  p.  355.    Lc  Clerc,  Vit.  Sail. 
**  Cat.,  c.  4. 
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posed  that  lie  appeared  as  a  Listorian  before  he  went  to  Numidia, 
but  is  in  all  probability  mistaken. 

Sallust  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  J^Iaj,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
seven  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age," 
leaving  liis  grand-nephew,  Caius  Sallustius  Crispus,  whom  want  of 
children  had  induced  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  Ilia 
gardens,  some  years  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property.*' 

Such  were  the  events,  as  far  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallust; 
and  such  is  the  notion  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  us  to 
form  of  his  moral  character.  In  modern  times,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  less  vicious  than  he  was 
anciently  represented. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  clear  him  of  the  charges 
usually  brought  against  him,  are  Miiller,^'  "Wieland,*®  and  Roos;*' 
who  are  strenuously  opposed  by  Gerlach^*'  and  Loebell.''  The 
points  on  which  his  champions  chiefly  endeavor  to  defend  him, 
are  the  adventure  with  Fausta,  and  the  spoliation  of  Numidia. 
Of  the  three,  Muller  is  the  most  enterprising.  "With  regard  to  the 
aflFair  of  Fausta,  he  sets  himself  boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of 
Varro  or  Gellius,  on  which  it  chiefly  rests ;  and  his  reasoning  is 
as  follows  :  That  such  writers  as  Gellius  are  not  always  to  bo 
trusted ;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  from  memory ;  that  he  cites 
old  authors  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors ;  that  he  speaks  of 
Varro,  fide  homo  multCi  et  gravis^  as  if  he  were  a  cotemporary 
that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  Varro  whose 
character  was  established ;  that  the  Varro  of  Gellius  may  there- 
fore be  a  later  Varro,  whoso  book,  "Piu?,"  or  "De  Pace,"  may 
have  been  about  Antoninus  Pius,  under  whom  Gellius  lived,  and 
who  may  have  been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  Sallust ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected. 
Respecting  the  plunder  of  Numidia,  his  arguments  are,  that  the 

*'-  Eiiseb.  Chron.  Clinton,  Fasti. 

<*  See  De  Brosses,  torn.  iii.  p.  303. 

"  C.  Sallustius  CrispuB,  Leipzig,  1817.  ■•«  Ad.  Ilor.  Sat.,  i.  2,  48. 

**  Einigo  Bcmcrk,  ub.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Sallust.     Pr<x^.  GietSiti.,  1788, 

4to.  Sec  Frot8chcr''s  note  on  Lc  Clcrc's  Life  of  Sail.,  i>nf. 

w  Vit.  Sail.,  p.  9,  seq. 

"  Zur  Beurthtiluiig  des  Sull.,  liresluu,  1818. 
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province  was  given  to  Sallnst  to  spoil,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
Ca3sar ;  that  of  the  money  obtained  from  it,  the  chief  part  was 
given  to  Cfosar ;  and  that,  consequently,  Co9sar,  not  Sallust,  is  to 
bear  the  blame  for  what  was  done. 

But  such  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  reader  than  "Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts"  concerning  Richard 
the  Third.  They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but 
bring  no  proof  of  what  actuaUy  was ;  they  may  be  allowed  to  bo 
ingenious,  but  the  general  voice  of  history  is  still  believed.  To 
all  Miiller's  suggestions  Gerlach  exclaims,  Credat  Judmus  !  Were 
there,  in  the  pages  of  antiquity,  a  single  record  or  remark  favor- 
able to  the  moral  character  of  Sallust,  there  would  then  be  a  point 
d'appui  from  which  to  commence  an  attack  on  what  is  said 
against  him ;  but  the  case,  alas !  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  wherever 
Sallust  is  characterized  as  a  man,  he  is  characterized  unfavora- 
bly. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narratives  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline  and  the  "War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Rome  in 
five  books,  extending  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  have  reached  us 
entire ;  but  of  the  History  there  now  rernain  only  four  speeches, 
two  letters,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among 
the  grammarians.  That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to 
Cffisar,  the  reader  will  find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  them  in  the  present  volume. 

Sallust  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thu- 
cydides;^''  but  he  has  far  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  cer- 
tainly in  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  of  expression.  "  The 
speeches  of  Thucydides,"  says  Cicero,"  "  contain  so  many  dark 
and  intricate  passages,  that  they  are  scarcely  understood."  No 
such  complaint  can  be  made  of  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Sallust. 
*'  From  any  sentence  in  Thucydides,"  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician,"* 
"  however  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  bo 
taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  if  not  equally  ornate,  yet 
equally  entire ;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust  nothing  can  be 

"  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  3G.  "  Orat.,  c.  0.  s*  Controvcrs.,  iv.  24. 
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deducted  without  detriment  to  the  meaning,"  Apyd  eruditaa 
aures^  says  Quintilian,"  nihil  potest  esse  perfectius. 

The  defects  of  Ixis  style  are,  that  he  wants  the^wmen  orationis 
BO  much  admired  in  Livy  and  Herodotus;"  that  his  transitions 
are  often  abrupt ;  and  that  he  too  much  affects  antique  phrase- 
ology." But  no  Tvriter  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompati- 
ble. He  is  justly  preferred  by  Quintilian*®  to  Livy,  and  well  merits 
the  praise  given  him  by  Tacitus"  and  Martial, "^  of  being  re-rum 
Romanarum  Jiorentissmus  auctor^  and  Itomand  primus  in  Mstoria^ 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sallust,  that  of  Cortius,  which  ap- 
peared at  Leipsic  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  long  in- 
disputably held  the  first  rank.  But  Cortius,  as  an  editor,  was 
somewhat  too  fond  of  expelling  from  his  text  all  words  that  ho 
could  possibly  pronounce  superfluous  ;  and  sncceediug  editors,  as 
Gerlach  (Basil.  1823),  Kritz  (Leipsic,  1834),  and  Dietsch  (T^eipsic, 
1846),  have  judiciously  restored  many  words  that  he  had  dis- 
carded, and  produced  texts  more  acceptable  in  many  respects  to 
the  generahty  of  students. 

Sallust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  The  ver- 
sions most  deserving  notice  are  those  of  Gordon  (1744),  Rose 
(1751),  Murphy  (1809),  and  Peacock  (1845.)  Gordon  has  vigor, 
but  wants  polish ;  Rose  is  close  and  faithful  but  often  dry  and 
bard ;  Murpliy  is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities 
in  which  his  admirer.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  (1806),  went  audaciously 
beyond  him ;  Mr.  Peacock's  translation  is  equally  faithful  with 
that  of  Rose,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  general  ease  and  agreeableness 
of  style. 

"  Inst.  Or.jX.  1. 

£>«  Mouboddo,  Origin  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

'^  Quint.  Inst.  Or.,  viii.  3.  sa  i^st.  Or.,  ii.  5. 

"  Ann.,  iii.  30.  eo  xiv.  191. 
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Concerning  Floras  scarcely  any  tiling  is  known.  That  lie  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Preface, 
where  he  says  that  the  Roman  empire  suh  Trojano  2)rincipe  motet 
lacertos^  "  raises  its  arms  under  the  emperor  Trajan."  He  there 
reckons,  according  to  the  common  reading,  CO  years  from  the 
reign  of  xVugustus  to  his  own  times,  but  as  the  period  between  the 
reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of  that  of  Trajan  included  only 
CXLIII  years,  Vossius^  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  read  CL. 

The  same  critic  following  Salmasius,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trajan,  and  that  he  is  the  Floras  to  whom  Spartianus  alludes  m 
his  life  of  Hadrian,  Trajan's  successor.  But  the  identity  of  the 
two  is  extremely  uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Floras, 
for  in  some  manuscripts  he  is  called  only  Lucius  Anncous,  and 
Lactantius  was  accordingly  disposed  to  attribute  the  work  to 
Lucius  Annasus  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  But  Salmasius,^  in  a 
manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered  to  be  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Lucius 
AniKBus  Florus^  and  Florus  he  will  probably  contine  to  be  called. 

From  his  name  Anna3us,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lucan.^ 
In  commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as 
a  foreigner;  for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes 
no  use  of  the  pronouns  nos  and  noster^  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

1  De  HistoricU  L;aiui.>.    2  Pref.  to  Florus.     3  Biiim.  ad  Quiirtil.,  x.  3. 
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As  a  liistorian,  he  is  of  little  authority.  His  work,  it  has  been 
observed  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Romans,  than  an  accu- 
rate, liistory  of  their  actions.  ''  He  commits,"  says  Rnpertus,* 
"many  a  metachronism,  and  many  a  prochronism."  His  geo- 
graphy is  not  much  better  than  his  chronology.  He  seems  to 
liave  been  far  more  studious  about  liis  st3'le  than  liis  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  far  too  much  studied.  It  is  all  floridity  and 
affectation,  and  can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  There  is  in 
it,  as  has  been  remarked,^  a  poetical  tumor,  of  which  a  judicious 
historian  would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  full  of  labored  con- 
ceits, such  as  all  students,  ambitious  of  crood  stvle,  must  avoid. 
He  is  childishly  fond  of  parenthetical  exclamations,  as,  0  nefas  ! 
0  pudof !  Horribile  dictu!  wliich  can  be  regarded  only  with 
derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  rendered  his  meaning  some- 
times obscure.  Were  a  person  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  Flo- 
rus,  without  having  previously  learned  any  thing  of  Roman  his- 
tory, he  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 
places. 

Of  his  conceits  the  following  are  specimens.  "When  he  relates 
the  prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perspiring  at  Cuma>,  he  says 
that  the  exudation  proceeded  from  the  concern  of  the  god  for 
his  dear  Asia."*  "When  he  speaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set 
on  the  Rostra,  he  observes  that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no 
smaller  numbers  than  they  had  previoa^^ly  gone  to  hear  him.' 
"Wlien  lie  describes  the  large  ships  of  Antony,  he  remarks  that 
they  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the  part  of  the  sea,  and 
fatigue  of  the  winds.®  When  he  states  that  Ca?sar  returned  from 
Britain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge itself  una^iual  to  cope  with  him."  When  he  tells  of  Fabius 
Maximus  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he  says  that 
the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  liad  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky.*"  "When  he  mentions  that  the  Gaids  were 
constant  enemies  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on 
which  the  Romans  might  sharpen  their  swords."     Abundance  of 

*  Ad  Flori  Prooem.,  inlf.     *  Pnport.  jid  Flor.,  i.  13,  17.     «  Lib.,  ii.,  c.  8. 
'  Lib.,  iv.,  c.  7.  •*  Lit).,  iv.,  c.  11.  »  Lib.,  iii.c,  10. 

»»  Lib.,  i.,  c.  17.  '«  Lib.,  ii.,  c.  S. 
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other  examples  might  bo  given,  but  something  of  the  exquisiteness 
of  the  conceits  is  lost  in  translation. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  his 
writings,  except  that  he  was  not  free  from  superstition.^* 

Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of 
Livy,  which  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it 
would  be  nseless  to  attempt  to  discover. 

Translations  of  Florus  are  not  numerous.  In  English  I  have 
seen  three ;  an  anonymous  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636,  which 
was  full  of  mistakes,  but  was  afterward  revised  by  Meric  Cassau- 
bon,  and  reprinted  in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  published 
in  1672,  which  is  neither  very  faithful  to  the  sense,  nor  elegant 
in  language,  even  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written ;  and  a 
third  by  John  Clarke,  the  translator  of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin 
authors,  which  is  sufficiently  true  to  the  sense,  but  utterly  con- 
temptible in  style. 

"  Lib.,  iv.,  c.  2.,  Jin.  atqice  alibi. 
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CAIUS   VEllEIUS    PATERCULUS, 


Of  Yelleius  Paterculus,  as  of  Florns,  Tve  obtain  no  information 
but  from  his  own  pages.  lie  is  not  even  named,  as  far  as  we  know, 
"by  any  ancient  writer,  unless  he  be  the  Marcus  Velleius,  from 
whom  Priscian  quotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book ;  for  what 
his  pranomen  was  is  not  at  all  certain ;  since  Ehenanue,  who 
published  the  editio  princeps  from  the  only  manuscript  which  was 
then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been  lost,  calls  him  Caius  in  his 
title,  and  Pullius  in  his  index. 

Tlie  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  conjectured  by  Dod- 
well  to  have  been  born  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Christ; 
the  same  year  in  which  Yirgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  which  was  Decius  Magius,*  who  adhered 
to  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  His  grandfather  served 
in  the  army,  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  afterward  under 
Claudius  Nero,  as  prosfectus  fahrum^  captain  of  the  artificers  or  en- 
gineers.' His  father,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  prefect  of 
cavalry ;  an  office  in  which  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  served 
for  nine  years  under  Tiberius  Ca;sar,  in  Germany.'     Ue  had  pre- 

»  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  16.  a  ii.  76.  »  ii.  104. 
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viously  been  a  military  tribune,*  and  was  afterward  quaistor^  and 
prajtor." 

He  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  a.u.o.  783,  when  Mar- 
cus Vinicius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consul.  He  composed 
it  in  great  haste,  being  hurried  on,  he  says,  Avith  the  rapidity  of 
a  wheel  or  torrent ;''  but  the  cause  of  such  haste  does  not  appear. 
It  is  called  by  his  editors  a  Roman  History^  but  the  fragment 
of  the  first  book  shows  that  it  also  contained  a  large  portion 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  The  manuscript  of  his  work,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  was  found  by  Rhenanus  in  the  con- 
vent of  Murbach  in  Alsace ;  a  collation  of  it  appended  to  the 
edition  of  1546,  was  made  by  Burer  before  it  was  returned  to  the 
convent.® 

He  intended  to  write  a  larger  history,"  but  whether  he  executed 
his  intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  have  resem- 
bled those  of  Epicurus." 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain :  butLipsius  conjectures  that 
he  may  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  attached  himself,  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius, 
he  is  censured  for  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however, 
seems  to  have  consisted  rather  in  concealing  their  faults,  than  in 
attributing  to  them  imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished ; 
his  sentences  are  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  English  :  by  New- 
comb,  1721,  a  rude  and  unfaithful  version;  and  by  Baker,  1814, 
a  performance  resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

-•  ii.  101.  5  ii.  111.  0  ii,  124,  7  j.  16. 

"  Krausc,  p.  48,49.      »  ii.  48,  90,  99,  atqm  alibi.  "'  ii.  6G,  123. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  Introduction,  I.-I  V.  The  character  of  Catiline,  V.  Virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Eoinans,  VI.-IX.  Degeneracy  of  their  posterity,  X.-XIII.  Cati- 
line's associates  and  supporters,  and  the  arts  by  which  ho  collected  them, 
XIV.  His  crimes  and  wretchedness,  XV,  His  tuition  of  his  accomplices, 
and  resolution  to  subvert  the  government,  XVI.  His  convocation  of  the 
conspirators,  and  their  names,  XVII.  His  concern  in  a  former  conspiracy, 
XVIII.,  XIX.  Speech  to  the  conspirators,  XX.  His  promises  to  them, 
XXI.  His  supposed  ceremony  to  unite  them,  XXII.  iris  designs  discov- 
ered by  Fulvia,  XXIII.  His  alarm  on  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  his  design  in  engaging  women  in  his  cause,  XXIV.  His 
accomplice,  Sempronia,  characterized,  XXV.  His  ambition  of  the  con- 
sulship, his  plot  to  assassinate  Cicero,  and  his  disappointment  in  both, 
XXVl.  His  mission  of  Manlius  into  Etruria,  and  his  second  convention 
of  the  conspirators,  XXVII.  His  second  attempt  to  kill  Cicero ;  his  direc- 
tions to  Manliu3  well  observed,  XXVIII.  His  machinations  induce  the 
Senate  to  confer  extraordinary  power  on  the  consuls,  XXIX.  His  pro- 
ceedings are  opposed  by  various  precautions.  XXX.  His  effrontery  in  the 
Senate,  XXXI.  He  sets  out  for  Etruria.  XXXII.  His  accomplice,  Man- 
lius, sends  a  deputation  to  Marciu=i,  XXXIII.  His  representations  to  va- 
rious respectable  characters,  XXXIV.  Ilis  letter  to  Catulus,  XXXV. 
His  arrival  at  Manlius's  camp;  he  is  declared  an  enemy  by  the  Senate; 
his  adherents  ^ontinue  faithful  and  resolute,  XXXVI.  The  discontent 
and  disaffection  of  the  populace  in  Rome,  XXX\"II.  The  old  contentions 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  XXXVIII.  The  effect  which  a 
victor}'  of  Catiline  would  have  produced,  XXXIX.  The  Allobroges  arc 
solicited  to  engage  in  the  consjiiracy,  XL.  They  discover  it  to  Cicero, 
XLI.  The  incaution  of  Catiline's  accomplices  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  XLII. 
The  plans  of  his  adherents  at  Rome,  XEIII.  The  Allobroges  succeed  in 
obtaining  proofs  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  XLIV.  The  Allobroges  and 
Volturcius  are  arrested  by  the  contrivance  of  Cicero,  XLV.  The  principal 
conspirators  at  Rome  are  brought  before  the  Senate,  XLVl.  The  evidence 
against  them,  and  their  consignment  to  custody,  XLVII.  The  alteration 
in  the  minds  of  tlie  populace,  and  the  suspicions  entertained  atrainst 
('rassus,  XLVII  I.  The  attempts  of  Catulus  and  Rise  to  critninato  Cujsar, 
XLIX.  The  ])lans  of  Lcntulus  and  Cethegus  for  their  rescue,  and  tho 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  L.  The  ppeech  of  Cajsar  on  the  mode  of 
punishing  tlie  conspiraturs,  LI.  The  si)ecch  of  Cato  on  the  same  subject, 
LII.  The  condcnuiation  of  tbo  prisoners ;  tlic  causes  of  Eomau  greatness, 
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LIII.  Parallel  between  Caesar  and  Cato,  LIV.  The  execution  of  the 
criminals,  LV.  Catiline's  warlike  preparations  in  Etruria,  LVI.  He  is 
compelled  by  Metullus  and  Antoiiius  to  hazard  an  action,  LVII.  His  ex- 
hortation to  his  men,  LVIII.  His  arrangements,  and  those  of  his  op- 
ponents, for  the  battle,  LIX.    His  bravery,  defeat,  and  death,  LX.,  LaI. 


I.  It  becomes  all  men,  who  desire  to  excel  other  animals,*  to 
strive,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,^  not  to  pass  through  life  in 
obscurity,^  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,*  which  nature  has  formed 
groveling^  and  subservient  to  appetite. 

1  I.  Desire  to  excel  other  animals]  Sese  student  pi'cestare  cater  is  animalibus. 
The  pronoun,  which  was  usually  omitted,  is,  says  Cortius,  not  without  its 
force ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  id  ipsi :  student  lit  ipsi  prce,stent.  In  support 
of  his  opinion  he  quotes,  with  other  passages.  Plant.  Asinar.  i.  3,  31 :  Vult 
placere  sese  amicte,  i.  e.  vult  ut  ipse  amicce  placeat ;  and  Ccelius  Antipater 
apud  Festum  in  "  Topper ,"  Ita  uti  sese  quisque  vobis  studeat  semulari,  i.  e. 
stndeat  nt  ipse  cemvletur.  This  explanation  is  approved  by  Bemouf.  Cortius 
might  have  added  Cat.  7  :  sese  quisque  ho%t&m fenre— proper abat.  "  Student," 
Cortius  interprets  by  "  cupiunt." 

9  To  the  utmost  of  their  power]  Summa  &pe^  with  their  utmost  ability. 
"A  Sallustian  mode  of  expression.  Cicero  would  have  said  snmmd  operdy 
sximmo  studio,  summa,  contentione.  Ennius  has  '■Summa  nituntur opum  vi."*  " 
Colerus. 

3  In  obscurity]  Silentio.  So  as  to  have  nothing  said  of  them,  either  during 
their  lives  or  at  their  death.  So  in  c.  2  :  Eorum  ego  vitam  mortemquejuxta 
astum/),  quoniam  de  ntrdque  siletur.  When  Ovid  says.  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene 
Tixit,  and  Horace,  I^ec  vixit  male,  ^ui  vivens  moriensqne  fefelht,  they  merely 
signify  that  he  has  some  comfort  in  life,  who,  in  ignoble  obscurity,  escapes 
trouble  and  censure.  But  men  thus  undistinguished  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  Sallust,  little  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  "Optimus  quisque,"  savs 
Muretus,  quoting  Cicero,  "  honoris  et  gloriaj  studio  maxime  ducitur;"  the 
ablest  men  are  most  actuated  by  the  desire  of  honor  and  glory,  and  are 
more  solicitous  about  the  character  which  they  will  bear  among  posterity. 
With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pallas,  in  the  Odyssey,  address  the  following 
exhortation  to  Telemachus : 

"Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fir'd 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquir'd? 

O  greatly  bless'd  with  ev'ry  blooming  grace, 
With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace  ! 
Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name, 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame." 

♦  Like  the  beasts  of  the  field]  Veluti  pecora.  Many  translators  have  ren- 
dered/jeora  "brutes"  or  "beasts;"  pecus,  however,  does  not  mean  brutes 
in  general,  but  answers  to  our  English  word  cattle. 

»  Groveling]  Prona.  I  have  adopted  groveling  from  Mair's  old  transla- 
tion.    Fronxia,  Btooping  to  ike  earthy  is  applied  to  cattle,  in  opposition  to 
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All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body."  Of 
the  mind  Ave  rather  employ  tlie  government  ;^  of  the  body,  the 

erecttis  J -which,  is  applied  toman;  as  in  the  following  lines  of  Ovid,  Met.  i. 
76: 

"Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  csetera  terrain, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  valtu3." 

" while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

Their  si?ht,  and  to  their  earthly  motiier  tend, 
Man  looics  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies."     Dryden. 

Which  Milton  (Par.  L.  vii.  502)  has  jitiraphrased : 

"  Tli^re  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  cud 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature,  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures^  but  endued  ^ 

With  sanctity  of  reason,  mif^ht  erect 
His  stature,  and  uprigTit  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

So  Silius  Italicus,  xv.  84 : 

"  Xonne  vides  hominum  ut  celsos  ad  sidera  \'ultus 
Sustulerit  Deus,  et  sublimia  finxerit  ora. 
Cum  pecudes,  volucrumque  genus,  for  masque  ferarum, 
Segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  m  alvum." 

"See'st  thou  not  how  the  Deity  has  rais'd 
The  countenance  of  man  erect  to  hcav'n. 
Gazing  sublime,  while  prone  to  earth  he  bent 
Th'  inferior  tribes,  reptiles,  and  pasturing  herds, 
And  beasts  of  prey,  to  appetite  enslav'd  V 

"When  Nature,"  says  Cicero,  de  Lcgg.  i.  9,  "had  made  other  animals  ab- 
ject, and  consi<;ned  tliem  to  the  p:istures,  she  made  man  alone  upright,  and 
raised  liim  to  tlie  contemplation  of  heaven,  as  of  liis  birthplace  and  former 
abode  ;"  a  passage  which  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  hm 
translated  tnc  lines  of  Ovid  cited  above.    Let  us  add  Juvenal,  xv.*146  : 

"Sensum  k  coelesti  demissum  traximus  arcc, 
Cujus  cgent  prona  et  terram  spectantia." 

"To  us  is  reason  giv'n,  of  hcav'nly  birth, 
Denied  to  bea.sts,  that  prone  regard  the  earth." 

«  All  our  power  is  situate  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body]  Sed  omnis  nostra 
vis  in  animo  et  corpore  sita.  All  our  power  is  placed,  or  consists,  in  our  mind 
and  our  body.  Tlie  particle  *W,  which  is  merely  a  connective,  answering 
to  the  Greek  tJt',  and  which  would  bo  uscle.-^s  in  an  English  translation,  I 
have  omitted. 

T  Of  the  mind  we — employ  the  government]  Animl  imperio — utimur. 
"  What  the  Deity  is  in  the  uiuversc,  the  mind  is  in  man  ;  what  matter  is  to 
the  universe,  the  body  is  to  us;  let  the  worse,  therefore,  serve  the  better." 
— Sen.  Epist.  Ixv.  Dux  et  impernUtr  ciftv,  mortalinm  animus  e^t,  the  mind  is 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  lifo  of  mortals. — Jug.  c.  1.    "  An  animal  consists 
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service.*  The  one  is  common  to  us  with  the  gods ;  the  other 
with  the  brutes.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable' 
to  pursue  glory  by  means  of  the  intellect  than  of  bodily  strength, 
and,  since  the  life  which  we  enjoy  is  short,  to  make  the  remem- 
brance of  us  as  lasting  as  possible.  For  the  glory  of  wealth 
and  beauty  is  fleeting  and  perishable ;  that  of  intellectual  power 
is  illustrious  and  immortal.^'* 

of  mind  and  body,  of  wliicli  the  one  is  formed  by  nature  to  rule,  and  the 
other  to  obey." — Aristot.  Polit.  i.  5.  Mui*etus  and  Gjaswinckel  will  supply 
abundance  of  similar  passages. 

8  Of  the  mind  we  rather  employ  the  ffovemment ;  of  the  body,  the  service] 
Animi  imperio,  corpm'is  servitio,  magis  utimur.  The  word  magis  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  useless.  "  It  signifies,"  says  Cortius,  "  that  the  mind  rules,  and 
the  body  obeys,  in  general^  and  with  greater  reason.''''  At  certain  times  the 
body  may  seem  to  have  the  mastery^  as  when  we  are  under  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of"  hunger  or  thirst. 

«  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  more  reasonable,  etc.]  Quo  mihi  rectms 
'videtur,  etc.  I  have  rendered  quo  by  therefore.  "  Quo/'  observes  Cortius, 
^^  is  propter  quod,  with  the  proper  force  of  the  ablative  case.  So  Jug.  c.  84: 
Quo  mihi  acrius  adnitendum  est,  etc ;  c.  2,  Quo  magis  pravitas  eorum  ad- 
miranda  est.  Some  expositors  would  force  us  to  believe  that  these  ablatives 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  comparative  degree,  as  in  quo  minus,  eo 
major,  and  similar  expressions ;  whereas  common  sense  shows  that  they 
can  not  be  so  connected."  Kritzius  is  one  of  those  who  interprets  in  the 
way  to  which  Cortius  alludes,  as  if  the  drift  of  the  passage  were,  Quanto 
rna^ls  animus  corpori  prcBstat,  tanto  rectius  ingenii  opibus  gloriam  qucerei^e. 
But  most  of  the  commentators  and  translators  rightly  follow  Cortius. 
"  Quo,''''  says  Pappaur,  "is  for  quoci?'cay 

10  That  of  intellectual  powor  is  illustrious  and  immortal]  Virtus  clara 
(BterTiaque  hdbetur.  The  only  one  of  our  English  translators  who  has  given 
the  right  sense  of  virtus  in  this  passage,  is  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  who  was 
guided  to  it  by  the  Abbe  Thyvon  and  M.  Beauzee.  *'  It  appears  somewhat 
singular,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "that  none  of  the  numerous  translators  of  Sal- 
lust,  whether  among  ourselves  or  among  foreign  nations — the  Abbe  Thyvon 
and  M.  Beauzee  excepted — have  thought  of  giving  to  the  word  virtus,  in  this 
place,  what  so  obviously  is  the  meaning  intended  by  the  historian ;  namely, 
'  genius, 'ability,  distinguished  talents.'  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  context,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the 
fact.  The  main  objects  of  comparison,  throughout  the  three  first  sections 
of  this  Proemium,  or  introductory  discourse,  are  not  vice  and  virtue,  but 
body  and  mind ;  a  listless  indolence,  and  a  vigorous,  honorable  activity. 
On  this  account  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  by  virtus  Sallust  could  never  mean 
the  Greek  uperTj,  '  virtue  or  moral  worth,'  but  that  he  had  in  his  eye  the 
well-known  interpretation  of  Varro,  who  considers  it  ut  viri  vis  (De  Ling. 
Lat.  iv.),  as  denoting  the  useful  energy  which  ennobles  a  man,  and  should 
chiefly  dis=«tinguish  him  among  his  fellow-creatures.  In  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  this  rendering,  we  need  only  turn  to  another 
Sassage  of  our  author,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Proemium  to  the 
ugarthine  War,  where  the  same  train  of  thought  is  again  pursued,  al- 
though he  gives  it  somewhat  a  different  turn  in  the  piece  last  mentioned. 
The  object,  notwithstanding,  of  both  these  Dissertations  is  to  illustrate,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  mind  over  extrinsic  advantages 
or  bodily  endowments,  and  to  show  that  it  is  by  genius  alone  that  wo  may 
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Yet  it  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mankind,  "whether 
military  efforts  were  more  advanced  by  strength  of  body,  or  by 
force  of  intellect.  For,  in  affairs  of  war,  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
before  beginning  to  act,"  and,  after  planning,  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  vigor.'"''  Thus,  each"  being  insufScient  of 
itself,  the  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other.'* 

II.  In  early  times,  accordingly,  kings  (for  that  was  the  first 
title  of  sovereignty  in  the  world)  applied  themselves  in  different 
ways;"^  some  exercised  the  mind,  others  the  body.  At  that 
period,  however,'"  the  life  of  man  was  passed  without  covetous- 
ness ;"  every  one  was  satisfied  with  his  own.  But  after  Cyrus 
in  Asia'*  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  in  Greece,  be- 

aspire  to  a  reputation  whicli  shall  never  die.  Igiturpraclara  fades,  magruB 
diviti<e,  adhuc  vis  corporis,  et  alia  loijusmodi  omnia,  orevi  dilaouniur:  at  in- 
genii  egregiafacinora,  sicut  anima,  immortalia  sunt.'''' 

11  It  is  necessarj'  to  plan  before  beginning  to  act]  Priusquam  indpias,  con- 
suUo — opus  est.  Most  translators  have  rendered  consulto  "  deliberation,"  or 
something  equivalent ;  but  it  is  planning  or  contrivance  that  is  signified. 
Demosthenes,  in  his  Oration  de  Pace,  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  act- 
ing without  any  settled  plan :  'Oi  fitv  yap  u}./.ol  Travreg  uvdpu-ot  irpo  tuv 
TzpayfiuTuv  iiudaoL  XP^I^^'^'-  '^'t^  (^ovXeveaOac,  vfielg  6v6^  fierd  ru  Trpdy- 
fiara. 

"  To  act  with  promptitude  and  vigor]  Mature  facto  opus  est.  "Mature 
facto"  seems  to  include  the  notions  both  of  promptitude  and  vigor,  of  force 
as  well  as  speed  ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  acting  expeditiously,  unless 
expedition  be  attended  with  power  and  effect  ? 

"  Each]  Utrumque.     The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties. 

!•  The  one  requires  the  assistance  of  the  other]  Alterum  aUerius  auxilio 
eqet.  "  Eget,''''  says  Cortius,  "is  the  readingof  all  the  MSS."  Veget,  which 
Ilavercamp  and  some  others  have  adopted,  was  the  conjecture  of  Talmerius, 
on  account  ofindigens  occurring  in  the  same  sentence.  But  eget  agrees  far 
better  with  consulto  et — mature  facto  opus  est,  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

>s  II.  Applied  themselves  in  different  ways]  Diversi.  "  Modo  et  instituto 
diverso,  diversa  sequentes."     Cortius. 

i«  At  that  period,  however]  Ft  jam  turn.  "  Tunc  temporis  prceds^,  at 
that  Wxnc  precisely,  which  is  the  force  of  the  particle  Jarw,  as  donatus  shows. 
*  *  *  I  have  therefore  written  et  jam  separately.  *  *  *  Virg.  J£,n. 
vii.  737.     "LaXcjam  tum  ditione  premebat  Sarrastes  populos."     Cortius. 

"  "Without  covetousness]  >iine  cupiditate.  "  As  in  the  famous  golden 
age.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26."  Cortius.  See  also  Ovid.  Met.  i.  89,  seq.  But 
"such  times  were  never,"  as  Cowper  says. 

"^  But  after  Cynis  in  Asia,  etc.]  Postea  xerb  qudm  in  Asia  Cyrus,  etc. 
Sallust  writes  as  if  he  had  supposed  that  kings  were  more  moderate  before 
the  time  of  C^rus.  But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  "  The  Ro- 
mans," says  I)e  Brosses,  whose  words  1  abridge,  "  though  not  learned  in 
nntiquitv,'could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  great  conquerors 
before  CSrus  ;  as  Ninus  and  Sesostris.  But  as  their  reigns  belonged  rather 
to  the  fabulous  ages,  Sallust,  in  entering  upon  a  serious  historj'  wished  to 
confine  himself  to  wliat  was  certain,  and  went  no  further  back  than  the  re- 
cords of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides."  Ninus,  says  Justin,  i.  1,  was  the 
first  to  change,  through  inordinate  ambition,  the   veterem  et  quasi  acitum 
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gan  to  subjugate  cities  and  nations,  to  deem  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion a  reason  for  war,  and  to  imagine  the  greatest  glory  to  be  in 
llie  most  extensive  empire,  it  was  then  at  length  discovered,  by 
proof  and  experience,"  that  mental  power  has  the  greatest 
eflect  in  mihtary  operations.  And,  indeed,"  if  the  intellectual 
ability'''  of  kings  and  magistrates"  were  exerted  to"  the  same 
degree  in  peace  as  in  war,  human  affairs  would  be  more  orderly 
and  settled,  and  you  would  not  see  governments  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand,"  and  things  universally  changed  and  confused. 
For  dominion  is  easily  secured  by  those  qualities  by  which  it  was 
at  first  obtained.  But  when  sloth  has' introduced  itself  in  the 
place  of  industry,  and  covetousness  and  pride  in  that  of  mod- 
eration and  equity,  the  fortune  of  a  state  is  .altered  together 
with  its  morals  ;  and  thus  authority  is  always  transferred  from 
the  less  to  the  more  deserving." 

Even  in  agriculture,"  in  navigation,  and  in  architecture, 
whatever  man  performs  owns  the  dominion  of  intellect.  Yet 
many  human  beings,  resigned  to  sensuality  and  indolence,  un- 

gentibus  moreni,  that  is,  to  break  through  the  settled  restraints  of  law  aud 
order.     Gerlach  agrees  iu  opinion  with  De  Brosses. 

1^  Proof  and  experience]  Periculo  atque  negotiis,  Gronovius  rightly  in- 
terprets periculo  "  experiundo,  experimentis ,"  by  experiment  or  trial. 
Cortius  takes  periculo  atque  negotiis  for  periculosis  negotiis^  by  hendyadys  ; 
but  to  this  figure,  as  Kritzius  remarks,  we  ought  but  sparingly  to  have  '^re- 
course. It  is  better,  he  adds,  to  take  the  words  in  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, understanding  by  negotia  "res  graviores."  Bernouf  judiciously 
explains  negotiis  by  "  ipsa  negotiorum  tractatione,"  i.  e.  by  the  management 
of  affairs,  or  by  experience  in  affairs.  Bureau  Delamalle,  the  French  trans- 
lator, hss  "  I'experience  et  la  pratique."  Mair  has  "  trial  and  experience," 
which,  I  believe,  faithfully  expresses  Sallust's  meaning.  Eosc  gives  only 
"experience"  for  both  words. 

20  And,  indeed,  if  the  intellectual  ability,  etc.]  Quod  si — animi  mftvs, 
etc.  "  Quod  si"  can  not  here  be  rendered  hut  if ;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to 
quapropter  si,  and  might  be  expressed  by  where/ore  if,  if  therefore,  if  then, 
no  that  if. 

21  Intellectual  ability]  Animi  virtus.  Sec  the  remarks  on  virtus,  above 
cited. 

22  Magistrates]  Imperatorum.  "  Understand  all  who  govern  states,  wheth- 
er in  war  or  in  peace."  Bernovf.  Sallust  calls  the  consuls  imperatores, 
c.  6. 

23  Governments  shifted  from  hand  to  hand]  Aliud  alio  ferri.  Evidently 
alluding  to  changes  in  government. 

2*  Less  to  the  more  deserving]  Ad  optimum  quemque  a  minus  lono.  "  From 
the  less  good  to  the  best." 

25  Even  in  agriculture,  etc.]  Quce  homines  arant,  navigant,  cedificant, 
yirtuti  omnia  parent.  Literally,  what  men  plow,  sail,  etc.  Sallust's  meaning 
is,  that  agriculture,  navigation,  and  architecture,  though  they  may  seem  to 
be  effected  by  mere  bodily  exertion,  are  as  much  the  result  of  mental  power 
as  the  highest  of  human  pursuits. 
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instructed  and  unimproved,  have  passed  through  life  like  travel- 
ers in  a  strange  country ;"  to  whom,  certainly,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  nature,  the  body  was  a  gratification,  and  the  mind 
a  burden.  Of  these  I  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estima- 
tion ;^"  for  silence  is  maintained  concerning  both.  But  he  only, 
indeed,  seems  to  me  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  life,  who,  intent  upon 
some  employment,  seeks  reputation  from  some  ennobling  enter- 
prise, or  honorable  pursuit. 

But  in  the  great  abundance  of  occupations,  nature  points  out 
different  paths  to  different  individuals.  III.  To  act  well  for  the 
Commonwealth  is  noble,  and  even  to  speak  well  for  it  is  not 
without  merit.*'  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain celebrity  ;  many  who  have  acted,  and  many  who  have 
recorded  the  actions  of  others,  receive  their  tribute  of  praise. 
And  to  me,  assuredly,  though  by  no  means  equal  glory  attends 
the  narrator  and  the  performer  of  illustrious  deeds,  it  yet  seems  in 
the  highest  degeee  diflScult  to  write  the  history  of  great  tran- 
sactions ;  first,  because  deeds  must  be  adequately  represented'" 
by  words ;  and  next,  because  most  readers  consider  that  what- 
ever errors  you  mention  with  censure,  are  mentioned  through 
malevolence  and  envy ;  while,  when  yoft  speak  of  the  great 
virtue  and  glory  of  eminent  men,  every  one  hears  with  acqui- 
escence*** only  that  which  he  himself  thinks  easy  to  be  per- 

2«  Like  travelers  in  a  stranj^e  countrj']  Sicuti  peregrinantes .  "Vivere 
nesciunt ;  igitur  in  vita,  quasi  hospites  sunt ;"  they  know  not  how  to  use 
iife,  and  arc  therefore,  as  it  were,  8tranf,'crs  in  it.  Diet^ch.  "  Peregrinantes, 
qui,  qua  transcunt,  nullum  sui  vestip^ium  rclinquunt :''  they  are  as  travelers, 
who  do  nothinsf  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  course.     Pappaur. 

^  Of  these  1  hold  the  life  and  death  in  equal  estimation]  Eorum  eaovitam 
nwrtemque  j vrta  ocHimo.  I  count  thern  of  the  same  value  dead  as  aiive,  for 
they  are  honored  in  the  one  state  as  much  as  in  the  other.  "Those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,"  as  Sallust  says,  "  let  us 
regard  as  inferior  animals,  not  as  men  ;  and  some,  indeed,  not  as  living,  but 
as  de.id  animals.''     Seneca,  Ep.  Ix. 

25  III.  Not  without  merit]  JLiud  absurdum.  I  have  borrowed  this  ex- 
pression from  Rose,  to  whom  Muretus  furnished '*  sua  laude  non  caret." 
"  The  word  absurdus  is  often  used  by  tlie  Latins  as  an  epithet  for  sounds 
disagreeable  to  the  car*  but  at  length  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any  action 
unbecoming  a  rational  neing."     Kunhardt. 

2»  Deeds  must  be  adequately  represented,  etc.]  Facia  dictis  sunt  ex- 
aquanda.  Mo.-t  translators  have  regarded  these  words  as  signifying  that 
the  subject  muH  be  equaled  by  the  style.  But  it  is  not  of  mere  htyle  that 
Sallust  is  ppeukiiig.  "  lie  means  that  the  matter  must  be  so  represented 
by  the  words,  tliut  lionorabie  actions  may  not  be  too  nnich  praised,  and  that 
disljonorable  actipns  may  not  bo  too  much  bhimed  ;  and  that  the  reader  may 
at  oneo  understand  what  was  done  and  how  it  was  done."     Kunhardt. 

'"^  Every  one  hears  with  acquiescence,  etc.]  ()>i(tsibi — mqiio  animo  acripitj 
etc.     This  is  taken  from  Thucydides,  ii.  o5.     ''  For  praises  spoken  of  others 
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formed ;  all  beyond  his  own  conception  he  regards  as  fictitious 
and  incredible.^' 

I  myself,  however,  when  a  young  man,"  was  at  first  led  by 
inclination,  like  most  others,  to  engage  in  political  affairs ;"  but 
in  that  pursuit  many  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  me  ; 
for,  instead  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  integrity,"  there  pre- 
vailed shamelessness,  corruption,  and  rapacity.  And  although 
my  mind,  inexperienced  in  dishonest  practices,  detested  these 
vices,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  corruption,  my  tender  age 
was  insnared  and  infected"  by  ambition  ;  and,  though  I  shrunk 
from  the  vicious  principles  of  those  around  me,  yet  the  same 
eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,"  which 
disquieted  others,  disquieted  myself. 

IV.  When,  therefore,  my  mind  had  rest  from  its  numerous 

are  only  endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  he  is  himself  also  capable  of 
doing  any  of  the  things  he  hears*  but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  ca- 

gacity,  men  at  once  envy    and  disbeheve."     Dale's  Translation :  Bohn's 
lassical  Library. 

31  Regards  as  fictitious  and  incredible]  Velutijicta,  profalsis  ditcit.  Ducit 
profalsis,  he  considers  as  false  or  incredible,  velutijicta,  as  if  invented. 

32  When  a  young  man]  Adolescentulus,  "  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
all  were  called  adolescents  by  the  Eomans,  who  were  between  the  fifteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  of  their  age  and  the  fortieth.  The  diminutive  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  view  to  contrast  more  strongly  the  ardor  and 
spirit  of  youth  mth  the  moderation,  prudence,  and  experience  of  age.  So 
Caesar  is  called  adolescentulus,  in  c.  49,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
third  year."  Dletsch.  And  Cicero,  referring  to  the  time  of  his  consulship, 
says,  Defendi  rempublicam  adolescens,  Philipp.  ii.  46. 

33  To  engage  in  political  affairs]  Ad  rempublicam.  "  In  the  phrase  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  honorihus  operam  dedi,  I  sought  to  obtain  some  share  in 
the  management  of  the  Eepublic.  All  pubhc  matters  were  comprehended 
under  the  term  Respuhlica,     Cortius. 

3*  Integrity]  Virtute.  Cortius  rightly  explains  this  word  as  meaning 
ustice,  equity,  and  all  other  \'irtues  necessary  in  those  who  manage  the 
aflEairs  of  a  state.  Observe  that  it  is  here  opposed  to  avaritia,  not,  as  some 
critics  would  have  it,  to  largitio. 

33  Was  ensnared  and  infected]  Corrupta  tenebahir.  As  obsessus  tenetur, 
Jug.,  c.  24. 

3«  The  same  eagerness  for  honors,  the  same  obloquy  and  jealousy,  etc.] 
Ifonoris  cupido  cadem  quce  cceteros,  fama  atque  invidia  veocabat.  I  follow  the 
interpretation  of  Cortius :  "  Me  vexabat  honoris  cupido,  et  vexabat  propterea 
etiam  eadem,  quae  caeteros,  fama  atque  invidia."  He  adds,  from  a  gloss  in 
the  Guelferbytan  MS.,  that  it  is  a  zeugma.  '■^  Fama  atque  iuvidla,''''  says 
Gronoyius,  "is  iv  did  dvolv,  for  invidiosa  et  maligna  fama.''''  Bernouf,  with 
Zanchius  and  others,  read/aTTio.  atque  invidia  in  the  ablative  case;  and  the 
Bipont  edition  lias  eadem  qua— fama,,  etc. ;  but  the  method  of  Cortius  is, 
to  me,  by  far  the  most  straightforward  and  satisfactory.  Sallust,  obsei-ves 
De  Brosses,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  wrote  the  account, of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy shortly  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and  wishes  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  suffered  from  calumny  on  the  occasion ;  though  he  took  no 
trouble,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  to  put  such  calumny  to  silence. 
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troubles  and  trials,  and  I  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  days  unconnected  with  public  life,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  waste  my  valuable  leisure  in  indolence  and  inactivity,  or, 
engaging  in  servile  occupations,  to  spend  my  time  in  agriculture 
or  hunting;"  but,  returning  to  those  studies"  from  which,  at 
their  commencement,  a  corrupt  ambition  had  allured  me,  I  de- 
termined to  write,  in  detatched  portions,"  the  transactions  of 
the  Roman  people,  as  any  occun-ence  should  seem  wortliy  of 
mention  ;  an  undertaking  to  which  I  was  the  rather  inclined,  as 
my  mind  was  uninfluenced  by  hope,  fear,  or  political  partisan- 
ship. I  shall  accordingly  give  a  brief  account,  with  as  much 
truth  as  I  can,  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  for  I  think  it««n 
enterprise  eminently  deserving  of  record,  from  the  unusual  na- 
ture both  of  its  guilt  and  of  its  perils.  But  before  I  enter  upon 
my  narrative,  I  must  give  a  short  description  of  the  character  of 
the  man. 

V.  Lucius  Catiline  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,"  and  of  em- 
inent mental  and  personal  endowments ;  but  of  a  vicious  and 

^  IV.  Servile  occupations — agriculture  or  liuntin<?]  Agrum  colendo^  aut 
venando,  ftervilihvs  qpciis  inUntum.  By  calling  agriculture  and  hunting 
sertilia  officia,  Sallust  intends,  as  is  remarked  by  Graswinckelius,  little  more 
than  was  expressed  in  the  saving  of  Julian  the  emperor,  Turpe  est  sapi^nti, 
cum  Jiabeat  animum,  captare  laudes  ex  corpore.  "  Ita  ergo,"  adds  the  com- 
mentator, "  agricuitura  et  venatio  serN-iha  oflBcia  sunt,  quum  in  solo  consis- 
tant  corporis  usu,  animum,  veru  nee  meliorem  nee  prudentiorem  reddant. 
Qui  labor  in  se  certc  est  illiberalis,  ei  praesertim  cui  facultas  sit  ad  meliora." 
Symmachus  (1  v.  Ep.  6G)  and  some  others,  whose  remarks  the  reader  may 
see  in  Havercamp,  think  that  Sallust  mignt  have  spoken  of  hunting  and 
agriculture  with  more  respect,  and  accuse  him  of  not  remembering,  with 
sufficient  veneration,  the  kmgs  and  princes  that  have  amused  themselves 
in  hunting,  and  such  illustrious  plowmen  as  Curius  and  Cincinnatns. 
Sallust,  however,  is  sufficiently  defended  from  censure  by  the  Abbe  Thy- 
von,  in  a  dissertation  nmch  lonjrer  than  the  subject  deserves,  and  much 
louder  than  most  readers  are  willing  to  peruse. 

**  Returning  to  those  studies,  etc.]  A  quo  incepto  studio  me  ambitio  mala 
d^tinuerat,  eodem  regressus.  "  The  study,  namely,  of  writing  history,  to 
which  he  signifies  that  he  was  attached  iii  c.  3."     Cortins. 

3»  In  detached  portions]  Carptim.  "  Plin.  Ep.  viii.,  47  :  Respondebis  non 
posse  perindc  carptim^  ut  contexia  placere  :  et  vi.  22 :  Egit  carptim  et  Kard 
K€6(t?.aia,^'     Diet-irh. 

<o  V.  Of  noble  birth]  Xohili  gertfre  natux.  Ilis  three  names  were  Lucius 
Sergius  Catilina,  he  being  of  the  family  of  the  Sergii,  for  whose  antiquity 
Virgil  is  responsible,  ^n.  v.  121 :  Sergestwtqu^.  domus  ttnet  d  quo  Sergia 
nomen.  And  Juvenal  says,  Sat.  viii.  3iil  :  Quia,  Catilin/),  tnis  natalibtis  at- 
Que  Celhegi  Inreniet  qnijtqnam  fuhUmiunf  His  great  grandfather,  L.  Sergius 
Silus,  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  services  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Sec  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  29.  "Catiline  was  born  A.r.c.  647, 
A.c.  107."  Dietsch.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxv.)  says  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  Sergii. 

1* 
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depraved  disposition.  His  delight,  from  Lis  youth,  had  been  in 
ci\'il  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  sedition;*^  and  in 
such  scenes  he  had  spent  his  early  years/^  His  constitution 
could  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cold,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing belief.  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and  versatile,  ca- 
pable of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished."  He 
was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and  prodigal  of  his  own. 
Ho  had  abundance  of  eloquence,'*'  though  but  little  wisdom. 
His  insatiable  ambition  was  always  pursuing  objects  extrava- 
gant, romantic,  and  unattainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship,*^  a  strong  desire  of 

m 

■*!  Sedition]  Discordia  civilis. 

42  And  in  such  scenes  lie  had  spent  his  early  years]  Ibique  juventutem 
stjam  exercuit.  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  writers  often  used  an 
adverb,  where  we,  of  modern  times,  should  express  ourselves  more  specifi- 
cally by  using  a  noun."  Dietsch  on  c.  3,  ibique  multa  mild  advorsa  fuere. 
eTuventv s  r)roi>er\y  signified  the  time  "between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  ;  adoiescentia  tliat  between  fifteen  and  thirty.  But  this  distinction  was 
not  always  accurately  observed.  Catiline  had  taken  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sylla,  and  in  carrying  into  execution  his  cruel  proscriptions  and 
mandates.  "  Quis  erat  huj us  (Syllse)  imperii  minister?  Quis  nisi  Catilina, 
jam  in  omne  facinus  manus  exercens?"     Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  18. 

43  Capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished]  Cajuslihet 
rei  simulator  ac  dissimulator.  *'  Dissimulation  is  the  negative,  when  a  man 
lets  fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is ;  simulation  is  the 
affirmative,  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to 
be  that  he  is  not."     Bacon,  Essay  vi. 

4»  Abundance  of  eloquence]  S'atis  eloquentice.  Cortius  reads  loquentice. 
"  Loquentia  is  a  certain  facility  of  speech  not  necessarily  attended  with  sound 
sense;  called  by  the  Greeks  7^a7da"  Bernovf.  ''Julius  Candidus  used 
excellently  to  observe  that  eloquentia  was  one  thing,  and  loquentia  another; 
for  eloquence  is  given  to  few,  but  what  Candidus  called  loquentia,  or  fluency 
of  speech,  is  the  talent  of  many,  and  especially  of  the  most  impudent."  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20.  But  eloquentice  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS,,  and  loquentice, 
if  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  15)  was  rightly  informed,  was  a  correction  of  Valerius 
Probus,  the  grammarian,  who  said  that  Sallust  must  have  written  bo,  as 
eloquentice  could  not  agree  with  sapientioe  parmn.  This  opinion  of  Probus, 
however,  may  be  questioned.  May  not  Sallust  have  written  eloquentice,,  with 
the  intention  of  signifying  that  Catiline  had  abundance  of  eloquence  to  work 
on  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  wanted  prudence  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct  ?  Have  there  not  been  other  men  ot  whom  the  same  may  be  said, 
aa  Mirabeau,  for  example?  The  speeches  that  Sallust  puts  into  Catiline's 
mouth  (c.  2(J,  5S)  are  surely  to  be  characterized  rather  as  eloquentia  than 
loquentia.  On  the  whole,  and  especially  from  the  concurrence  of  MSS.,  I 
prefer  to  read  ehquentioi,  with  the  more  recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  and 
Dietsch. 

4^  Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dictatorship]  Post  dominationem  Lucii  Sylloe. 
"The  meaning  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  Jinitd  dominatione,  but  is  the 
same  as  ah  eo  tempore  quo  dominari  ca-perat.  In  French,  therefore,  post 
Bhould  be  rendered  by  depuis,  not,  as  it  is  commonly  translated,  apres?'' 
Bernovf.    As  dictator  was  the  title  that  Sylla  assumed,  I  have  translated 
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seizing  the  government  possessed  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  care, 
provided  that  he  secured  power**^  for  himself,  by  what  means  he 
might  arrive  at ^it.  His  violent  spirit  was  daily  more  and  more 
hurriM-  on  by  the  diminution  of  his  patrimony,  and  by  his 
consciousness  of  guilt ;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased  by 
those  priictices  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  corrupt 
morals  of  the  state,  too,  which  extravagance  and  selfishness, 
pernicious  and  contending  vices,  rendered  thoroughly  depraved," 
furnished  him  with  additional  incentives  to  action. 

Since  the  occasion  has  thus  brought  public  morals  under  my 
notice,  the  subject  itself  seems  to  call  upon  me  to  look  back, 
and  briefly  to  describe  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors"  in  peace 
and  war ;  how  they  managed  the  state,  and  how  powerful  they 
left  it ;  and  how,  by  gradual  alteration,  it  became,  from  being 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious  and  depraved. 

VI.  Of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  I  understand,"  the  founders  and 
earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Trojans,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  ^neas,  were  wandering  about  as  exiles  from  their  country, 
without  any  settled  abode ;  and  with  these  were  joined  the 
Aborigines,'"'  a  savage  race  of  men,  without  laws  or  govern- 
ment, free,  and  owning  no  control.  How  easily  these  two  tribes, 
though  of  different  origin,  dissimilar  language,  and  opposite 
liabits  of  life,  formed  a  union  when  they  met  within  the  same 
walls,  is  almost  incredible."'  But  when  their  state,  from  an 
•iccession  of  population  and  territory,  and  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  morals,  showed  itself  tolerably  flourishing  and  powerful, 

dominatio,  "dictatorship."  Rose,  Gordon,  and  others,  render  it  "usurpa- 
tion." 

"  Power]  Reonum.    Chief  authority,  rule,  dominion. 

■•^  Rendered  tlioroughlv  depraved]  Vexahant.  "  Corrninpcre  et  pessundare 
Btudebant."  Bernouf.  Quos  vcjxihant^  be  it  observed,  refers  to  more«,  as 
Gerluch  and  Kritz  interpret,  not  to  cives  understood  in  civitatU^  which  is  tho 
evidently  erroneous  method  of  Cortius. 

*■•  Conduct  of  our  ancestors]  InHltuta  majorum.  The  principles  adopted 
by  our  ancestors,  with  regard  both  to  their  own  conduct,  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  state.  That  this  is  the  meaning,  is  evident  from  tho  follow- 
ing account. 

<■'  VI.  As  I  understand]  Fiicut  ego  accepi.  "By  these  words  he  plainly 
shows  that  nothing  certain  was  known  about  the  origin  of  Rome.  The  read- 
er may  consult  Livy,  lib.  i.  j  Jiustin,  lib.  xliii. ;  and  Dionys.  Halicar.,  hb. 
i. ;  all  of  whom  attribute  iLs  rise  to  the  Troians."  Bernouf. 

^  Aborigines]  Aborigines.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  the  same 
as  indioeme,  or  the  Greek  'AvruxOove^. 

"  Almost  incredible]  Incredihile  memoratu.  "  Non  credi  potest,  si  memo- 
ratur;  superat  omnem  fidem."  Puppaur.  Yet  that  which  actually  happen- 
ed, can  not  bo  absolutely  incredible  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  inserted  almott. 
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envy,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  human  affairs,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  its  prosperity.  The  neighboring  kings  and  people, 
accordingly,  began  to  assail  them  in  war,  while  a  few  only  of 
their  friends  came  to  their  support ;  for  the  rest,  struck  with 
alarm,  shrunk  from  sharing  their  dangers.  But  the  Romans, 
active  at  home  and  in  the  field,  prepared  with  alacrity  for  their 
defense."  They  encouraged  one  another,  and  hurried  to  meet 
the  enemy.  They  protected,  with  their  arms,  their  liberty, 
their  country,  and  their  homes.  And  when  they  had  at  length 
repelled  danger  by  valor,  they  lent  assistance  to  their  allies  and 
supporters,  and  procured  friendships  rather  by  bestowing"  fa- 
vors than  by  receiving  them. 

They  had  a  government  regulated  by  laws.  The  denomina- 
tion of  their  government  was  monarchy.  Chosen  men,  whose 
bodies  might  be  enfeebled  by  years,  but  whose  minds  were 
vigorous  in  understanding,  formed  the  council  of  the  state  ;  and 
these,  whether  from  their  age,  or  from  the  similarity  of  their 
duty,  were  called  Fathers.^*  But  afterward,  when  the  mon- 
archical power,  which  had  been  originally  established  for  the 
protection  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  in- 
terest, had  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  oppression,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  appointed  two  magistrates,"  with 
power  only  annual ;  for  they  conceived  that,  by  this  method, 
the  human  mind  would  be  least  likely  to  grow  overbearing 
for  want  of  control.^ 

VII.  At  this  period  every  citizen  began  to  seek  distinction, 
and  to  display  his  talents  with  greater  freedom  ;  for,  with 
princes,  the  meritorious  are  greater  objects  of  suspicion  than  the 
undeserving,  and  to  them  the  w^orth  of  others  is  a  source  of 

"  Prepared  'with  alacrity  for  tlieir  defense]  Festinare,  parare.  "Made 
haste,  prepared."  '^  Intenti  ut  festinanter  'pararent  ea,  qua;  defensioni  aiit 
hello  usui  essent."  Pappaur. 

63  Procured  friendships  rather  hy  hestowing,  etc.]  Magisque  dandis,  qvam 
accipundis  benejiciis  amicitias  pardbant.  Thucyd.  ii.,  40:  'Ov  irdaxovTe^  hv, 
tiAAa  dpuvTEQ,  KTtjjueda  rovg  ^IXov^. 

"  Fathers]  Patres.  "  (Romulus)  appointed  that  the  direction  of  the 
state  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  Avho,  from  their  authority, 
■were  called  Fathers  ;  from  their  age,  Senatus.^^  Floras,  i.  1.  Senatus  from 
senex.    "  Patres  ah  honore — appellati."  Livy. 

"  Two  magistrates]  Binos  imperatoi'es.  Tlic  two  consuls.  They  -were 
more  properly  called  xmperatores  at  first,  when  the  law,  which  settled  their 
power,  said  "  Regio  imperio  duo  sunto"  (Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  4),  than  after- 
ward, when  the  people  and  tribunes  had  made  encroachments  on  their  au- 
thority. 
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alarm.  But  "when  liberty  was  secured,  it  is  almost  incredible" 
how  much  the  state  strengthened  itself  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  so  strong  a  passion  for  distinction  had  persuaded  it.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  youth,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  bear 
the  toil  of  war,"  acquired  military' skill  by  actual  service  in  the 
camp,  and  took  pleasure  rather  in  splendid  arms  and  military 
steeds  than  in  the  society  of  mistresses  and  convivial  indul- 
gence. To  such  men  no  toil  was  unusual,  no  place  was  diffi- 
cult or  inaccessible,  no  armed  enemy  was  formidable  ;  their 
valor  had  overcome  every  thing.  l)Ut  among  themselves  the 
grand  rivalry  was  for  glory ;  each  sought  to  be  first  to  wound 
an  enemy,  to  scale  a  wall,  and  to  be  noticed  while  performing 
such  an  exploit.  Distinction  such  as  this  they  regarded  as 
wealth,  honor,  and  true  nobility."  They  were  covetous  of 
praise,  but  liberal  of  money;  they  desired  competent  riches 
but  boundless  glory.  I  could  mention,  but  that  the  account 
would  draw  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  places  in  which  the 
Roman  people,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  routed  vast  armies  of 
the  enemy ;  and  cities,  which,  though  fortified  by  nature,  they 
carried  by  assault. 

VIII.  But,  assuredly.  Fortune  rales  in  all  things.  She  makes 
every  thing  famous  or  obscure  rather  from  caprice  than  in  con- 
formity with  truth.  The  exploits  of  the  Athenians,  as  lar  as  I 
can  judge,  were  very  great  and  glorious,'"  something  inferior 
to  what  fame  has  represented  them.  But  because  writers  of 
great  talent  flourished  there,  the  actions  of  the  Athenians  are 
celebrated  over  the  world  as  the  most  splendid  achievements. 
Thus,  the  merit  of  those  who  have  acted  is  estimated  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  illustrious  intellects  could  exalt  it  in 
their  writings. 

But  among  the  Romans  there  was  never  any  such  abundance 
of  writers  ;*°  for,  with  them,  the  most  able  men  were  the  most 

"  VII.  Almost  incredible]  Incredihile  memoratu.    Seo  above,  c.  6. 

'-''  Able  to  bear  the  toils  of  war  1  Laf/oris  ac  belli  patient.  As  by  laboris  the 
labor  of  war  is  evidently  intended.  I  have  thouplit  it  better  to  render  the 
words  in  this  manner.  The  reading  is  Cortius'.  Ilavercamp  and  others 
have  "simul  ac  htUi  patiens  erat,  in  castris^er  laborem  vi>h  militiam  diace- 
bat;"  hwi  per  laborem  v*u  is  assuredly  not  the  hand  of  Sallnst. 

'*  Honor  and  true  nobility]  lionamfamam  matjnamqne  nofnlitatem, 

"  VIII.  Very  (rreat  and  plorious]  Satis  amplcb  inannifiCiTquc  In  spealc- 
injj  of  Ihis  amplification  of  the  Athenian  exploits,  he  alludes,  as  Colerus  ob- 
serves, to  the  histories  of  Thucydidcs,  Xenophcn,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  ; 
not,  as  Wasse  eeems  to  imajrinc,  to  tiie  representations  of  the  poets. 

«•  There  wa.s  never  any  huoh  abundance  of  writers]  Nnnquam  «a  enpia 
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nctively  employed.  No  one  exercised  the  mind  independently 
of  the  body :  every  man  of  ability  chose  to  act  rather  than 
narrate/'  and  was  more  desirous  that  his  own  merits  should  be 
celebrated  by  others,  than  that  he  liimself  should  record  theirs. 

IX.  Good  morals,  accordingly,  were  cultivated  in  the  city 
aud  in  the  camp.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  concord,  and 
the  least  possible  avarice.  Justice  and  probity  prevailed  among 
the  citizens,  not  more  from  the  influence  of  the  laws  than  from 
natural  inclination.  They  displayed  animosity,  enmity,  and 
resentment  only  against  the  enemy.  Citizens  contended  with 
citizens  in  nothing  but  honor.  They  were  magnificent  in  their 
religious  services,  frugal  in  their  families,  and  steady  in  their 
friendships. 

By  these  two  virtues,  intrepidity  in  war,  and  equity  in  peace, 
they  maintained  themselves  and  their  state.  Of  their  exercise 
of  which  virtues,  I  consider  these  as  the  greatest  proofs ;  that, 
in  war,  punishment  was  oftener  inflicted  on  those  who  attacked 
an  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  and  who,  when  commanded  to 
retreat,  retired  too  slowly  from  the  contest,  than  on  those  who 
had  dared  to  desert  their  standards,  or,  when  pressed  by  the 
enemy,"  to  abandon  their  posts ;  and  that,  in  peace,  they 
governed  more  by  conferring  benefits  than  by  exciting  terror, 
and,  when  they  received  an  injury,  chose  rather  to  pardon  than 
to  revenge  it. 

X.  But  when,  by  perseverance  and  integiity,  the  republic  had 
increased  its  power ;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  vanquished 
in  war  f^  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection ;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Home's 
dominion,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  sea  and  land  lay 

fuit.  I  follow  Kuhnhardt,  who  thinks  copia  equivalent  to  multitudo.  Others 
render  it  acZtania^e,  or  something  similar ;  which  seems  less  applicable  to 
the  passage.     Compare  c.  28 :  Latrones — quorum — magna  copia  erat. 

«!  Chose  to  act  rather  than  narrate]  "  For,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  neither 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  establishing  a  state,  nor  among  those 
carrying  on  wars,  nor  among  those  who  are  curbed  and  restrained  under 
tlie  rule  of  kings,  is  the  desire  of  distinction  in  eloquence  wont  to  arise." 
Graswinckelius. 

«2  IX.  Pressed  by  the  enemy]  Pulsi.  In  the  words  pulsi  loco  cedere  ausi 
erant^  loco  is  to  be  joined,  as  Dietsch  observes,  with  cedere,  not,  as  Kritzius 
puts  it,  with  puhi.  "To  retreat,"  adds  Dietsch,  "is  disgraceful  only  to 
those  qui  ah  hoatibus  aepelli  patiantur,  who  sufier  themselves  to  be  repulsed 
ly  the  enemy.'''' 

"  X.  When  mighty  princes  had  been  vanquished  in  war]  Perses,  Anti- 
ochus,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  others. 
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.every  where  open  to  her  sway,  Fortune  then  began  to  exercise 
her  tjranny,  and  to  introduce  universal  innovation.  To  those 
who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and  doubtful  and  difficult 
circumstances,  ease  and  wealth,  the  objects  of  desire  to  others, 
became  a  burden  and  a  trouble.  At  first  the  love  of  money, 
and  then  that  of  power,  began  to  prevail,  and  these  became, 
as  it  were,  the  sources  of  every  evil.  For  avarice  subverted 
honesty,  integrity,  and  other  honorable  principles,  and,  in 
their  stead,  inculcated  pride,  inhumanity,  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, and  general  venality.  Ambition  prompted  many  to 
become  deceitful ;  to  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
and  another  ready  on  the  tongue ;"  to  estimate  friendships 
and  enmities,  not  by  their  worth,  but  according  to  interest; 
and  to  carry  rather  a  specious  countenance  than  an  honest 
heart.  These  vices  at  first  adv^anced  but  slowly,  and  were 
sometimes  restrained  by  correction ;  but  afterward,  when 
their  infection  had  spread  like  a  pestilence,  the  state  was 
entirely  changed,  and  the  government,  from  being  the  most 
equitable  and  praiseworthy,  became  rapacious  and  insupport- 
able. 

XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice," 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  a  vice  which  approaches 
nearer  to  virtue  than  the  other,  l^'oi*  of  glory,  honor,  and 
power,  the  worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless ;    but   the 

«<  To  keep  one  thingf  concealed  in  the  breast,  and  another  ready  on  the 
tongue]  Aliud  clausum  inpectore,  aliudin  lingua  promptum,  hahire. 

'Exdpu^  yup  uoi  Kcivo^  ufxijg  'Aldao  ■xv?.Tiaiv 

'Of  x'  £~£pov  fikv  Kei'dei  hi  (ppealv,  u?.?.o  6^  ^u^et. 

II.,  ix.  3in. 

Wlio  dares  think  one  thin^,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

"5  XI.  At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice,  etc.]  Sed 
Tirimo  magls  amhitu)  qudm  avarida  ani;nos  ham'inum  exercelat.  Sallust  has 
Deen  accused  of  having  made,  in  this  passage,  an  assertion  at  variance  -with 
what  he  had  said  before  (c.  10),  Ljitur  primo  pecunice,  deind^  imperii cupido^ 
crevit,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  accusation  is  not  just.  Sir  11. 
Steuart,  indeed,  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  passages  by  giving  tiiem  the 
following  "  meaning,"  which,  he  says,  "seems  perfectly  evident:"  "Al- 
though avarice  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  at  Rome,  yet,  after  both 
had  iiad  existence,  it  was  ambition  that,  of  the  two  vices,  hud  the  stronger 
hold  on  tlie  minds  of  men,  and  more  speedily  grew  to  an  inordinate 
height."  To  me,  however,  it  "  seems  perfectly  evident"  that  the  Latin 
can  be  made  to  yield  no  such  "  meaning.  '  "  IIow  these  passages  agree," 
Bays  Kunertus,  "1  do  not  understand;  unless  wc  suppose  that  Sallust,  by 
tho  word /7r/»j/),  does  not  always  signify  order." 
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one  pursues  them  by  just  methods;  the  other,  being  destitute 
of  honorable  quaUties,  works  -with  fraud  and  deceit.  But 
avarice  has  merely  money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise  man  has 
ever  immoderately  desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  if  imbued 
with  deadly  poison,  enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or 
mind."  It  is  always  unbounded  and  insatiable,  and  is  abated 
neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want. 

But  after  Lucius  Sylla,  having  recovered  the  government" 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  fair  commencement,  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  became  robbers  and  plunderers ;" 
some  set  their  affections  on  houses,  others  on  lands ;  his  vic- 
torious troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Sylla, 
in  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia,*^^"  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
emption from  discipline ;  and  pleasant  and  luxurious  quarters 
had  easily,  during  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery.  Then  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  first 
became  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases ;  to 
seize  such  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwell- 
ings ;^°  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  oflf  respect  for  every  thing, 
sacred   and   profane.      Such   troops,    accordingly,  when  once 

6«  Enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind]  Corpus  mrilemque  ani- 
mum  effceminat.  That  avarice  weakens  the  mind,  is  generally  admitted. 
But  how  does  it  weaken  the  body  ?  The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Aulus  Gellius  (iii.  1),  that  that  those  who  are 
intent  on  getting  riches  devote  themselves  to  sedentary  pursuits,  as  those 
of  usurers  and  money-changers,  neglecting  all  such  exercises  and  employ- 
ments as  strengthen  the  body.  There  is,  however,  another  explanation  by 
Valerius  Probus,  given  in  the  same  chapter  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  per- 
haps is  the  true  one ;  namely,  that  Sallust,  by  hody  and  mind,  intended 
merely  to  signify  the  whole  man. 

c^  Having  recovered  the  government]  Jiecepid  repuhlicd.  Having  wrested 
it  from  the  hands  of  Marius  and  his  party. 

fi«  All  became  robbers  and  plunderexs]  Rapere  omnes,  trdhere.  He  means 
that  there  was  a  general  indulgence  in  plunder  among  Sylla's  party,  and 
among  all  who,  in  whatever  character,  could  profit  by  supporting  it.  Thus 
he  says  immediately  afterward,  "neque  modum  neque  modestiam -zjic^ares 
habere." 

"*  Which  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Quern  in  Asia  ductaverat.  I  have 
here  deserted  Cortius,  who  gives  in  Asiam,  "  into  Asia,"  but  this,  as  Ber- 
nouf  justly  observes,  is  incompatible  with  tlie  frequentative  verb  ductaverat. 

'">  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Privatim  ac  publice.  I  have 
translated  this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bernouf.     Others,  as  Dietsch  and 
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they  obtained  the  mastery,  left  nothinf^  to  be  vanquished. 
Success  unsettles  the  principles  even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely 
would  those  of  debauched  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 

XII.  When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honor,  and 
glory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  xirtue  lost  her  in- 
fluence, poverty  was  thouofht  a  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  inno- 
cence was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature.^'  From  the  influence 
of  riches,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  the  youth  ;  they  grow  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was 
another's ;  they  set  at  naught  modesty  and  continence  ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw  oft* 
all  consideration  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection,"  after  viewing  our 
modern  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  Avhich  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  gods.  But  our  forefathers  adorned 
the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their  homes  with 
their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  from  those  whom  they  con- 
quered but  the  power  of  doing  harm  ;  their  descendants,  on  the 
contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind,"  have  even  wrested  from  their 
allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  whatever  their  brave  and 
victorious  ancestors  had  left  to  their  vanquished  enemies ;  as  if 
the  only  use  of  power  were  to  inflict  injury. 

XIII.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extrava- 
gance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have  seen 
them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  leveled,  and  seas  covered 
with  edifices,^*  by  many  private  citizens  ;  men  whom  I  consider 

Pappaur,  consider  privatim  aa  signifying  each  on  1u8  own  account,  and  jnib- 
lice^  in  the  name  of  the  liepuUic. 

"1  XII.  A  life  of  innocence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-natnre]  Innocentia 
fro  vialivolentid  duel  ccepit.     "  Whoever  continued  honest  and  ujjright,  was 
considered  by  the  unprincipled  around  him  as  their  enemy ;  tor  a  good 
man  among  the  bad  can  never  be  regarded  as  of  their  party.''  Bemovf. 
''  It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflcctioni  Operoe.  pretium  est. 
"3  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignavisswni  mortates.     IL  is  opposed  \.o  fortiMumi 
Tiri,  wliich  follows,  "  Qui  nee  fortitcr  nee  bene  quidqmim  fecerc."     Cortius. 
"*  XIII.  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  Maria  condructa  esse. 
Contracta  pisces  tequora  sentiuut, 
Jactis  in  aitum  vioUbus,  etc.  Ilor.  Od.,  iii.  1. 

The  haughty  lord,  who  lays  ^ 

His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas, 

And  scorns  eartli's  narrow  bound  ; 
The  fish  afirighted  feel  tlieir  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  slaves, 

Even  in  the  vast  profound.  Fran/^i«. 
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to  have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth,'*  since  they  were  im- 
patient to  squander  disreputably  what  they  might  have  enjoyed 
with  Iionor. 

But  the  love  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauchery,  and 
all  kinds  of  luxury,'"  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force. 
Men  forgot  their  sex;  women  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  every  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  was  any 
inclination  for  sleep ;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,''  or  f^itigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  their 
jDatrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices ;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  with  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inordi- 
nately devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XIV.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  Catiline,  as  it  was 
very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds  of 
the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  For  all  those  shameless,  liber- 
tine, and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their  patri- 
monies by  gaming,'®  luxury,  and  sensuahty ;  all  who  had 
contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their  crimes 
or  offenses  ;  all  assassins'"  or  sacrilegious  persons  from  every 
quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil  deeds ; 
all,  besides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand  maintained  by 
perjury  or  civil  bloodshed ;  all,  in  fine,  whom  wickedness, 
poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were  the  associates 

75  To  liave  made  a  sport  of  their  wealtli]  Quihus  mi7ii  videntur  ludibrio 
fuisse  diviticE.  "  They  speut  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  men  of  sense,  are  ridiculous  and  contemptible."     Cortius. 

7«  Luxury]  Cultiis.  '■'■Deliciarum  in  victu,  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  for  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant."   Cortius. 

'7  Cold]  Frigns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cortius  that  this  word  is  wanting  in 
one  MS. ;  and  the  Euglish  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  al- 
together. Cortius  refers  it  to  cool  places  built  of  stone,  sometimes  under- 
ground, to  which  the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather ;  and  he  cites 
Pliny,  Ep.,  v.  6,  who  speaks  of  a  crytoporticus^  a  gallery  from  which  the  sun 
was  excluded,  almost  as  if  it  were  underground,  and  which  even  in  summer 
was  cold  nearly  to  freezing.  He  also  refers  to  Ambros.,  Epist.  xii.,  and 
Casaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  x.,  p.  87. 

'8  XIV.  Gaming]  Manu.  Gerlach,  Dietsch,  Kritzius,  and  all  the  recent 
editors^ agree  to  interpret  manu  by  gaming. 

'"  Assassins]  Parricidoe.  "Not  only  he  who  had  killed  Jiis  father  was 
called  a  parricidfi,  but  he  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law 
of  Numa  Pompilius :  If  any  one  unlawfully  and  knowingly  bring  a  free 
man  to  death,  let  bun  be  a  parricide.^''    Festus  sub  voce  Farmci. 
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and  intimate  friends  of  Catiline.  And  if  any  one,  as  yet  of  un- 
blemished character,  fell  into  his  society,  he  was  presently 
rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptation,  similar  and  equal 
to  the  rest.  But  it  was  the  yountc  whose  acquaintance  he 
chiefly  courted  ;  as  their  minds,  ductile  and  unsettled  from  their 
age,  were  easily  insnared  by  his  stratagems.  For  as  the  passions 
of  each,  according  to  his  years,  appeared  excited,  he  furnished 
mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and 
spared,  in  a  word,  neither  liis  purse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could 
but  make  them  his  devoted  and  trustworthy  supporters.  There 
were  some,  I  know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  frequented 
the  house  of  Catiline,  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but 
this  report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  than  from  any  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.*" 

XV.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  had  been  guilty  of  many  criminal 
connections,  with  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,*'  with  a  priestess  of 
Vesta,"  and  of  many  other  offenses  of  this  nature,  in  defiance 
alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was  smitten  with  a 
passion  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,"  in  whom  no  good  man,  at  any 
time  of  her  life,  commended  any  thing  but  her  beauty,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated  to  marry  him, 
from  the  dread  of  having  a  grown-up  step-son,'*  he  cleared  the 

80  Than  from  any  evidence  of  the  fact]  Quam  quod  cuiquam  id  conupertum. 
foret. 

61  XV.  With  a  virfrin  of  noble  birth]  Cum  tlrgine  nohili.  Who  this  was 
>3  not  known.  The  name  may  have  been  suppressed  from  respect  to  her 
family.  If  what  is  found  in  a  fninrmeut  of  Cicero  be  true,  Catiline  had  an 
ilhcit  connection  with  some  female,  and  afterward  married  the  dauj^hter 
who  was  the  fruit  of  the  connection :  Ex  eodem  stitpro  et  uxorem  etjiliam  in- 
xenisti;  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  (Oration  xvi.,  Ernesti's  edit.)  On  which  words 
Asconius  Pcdianus  makes  this  comment:  "  Dicitur  Catilinam  adultexium 
commisisse  cum  ea  quae  ei  postea  socrus  fuit,  et  ex  co  stupro  duxissc  ux- 
orem, cum  filia  ejus  csset.  JlaiC  Lucceius  quoque  Catilina;  obiecit  in  ora- 
tionibus,  quas  in  eum  scripsit.  Nomina  liarum  mulierum  nonaum  iuveni."' 
Plutarch,  too  (Life  of  Cicero,  c.  10>,  says  that  Catiliuo  was  accused  of  hav- 
injj  corrupted  nis  own  dau<rhter. 

^"^  With  a  priestess  of  Vesta]  Cum  sacerdote  VcM(K,.  This  priestess  of 
Vesta  was  Faoia  Terentia,  pister  to  Tcrentia,  Cicero's  wife,  whom  Sallust, 
after  she  was  divorced  by  Cicero,  married.  Clodius  accused  her,  but  she 
was  acquitted,  either  because  she  was  thoucrht  innocent,  or  becjiuse  the  in- 
terest of  Catulus  and  others,  who  exerted  tliemselves  in  her  favor,  ])rocured 
her  acquittal.  Soe  (Jrosius,  vi.  3  ;  the  (^ration  of  Cicero,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  ;  and  Asconius's  commentary  on  it. 

♦■^  Aurelia  Orestilia]  Sec  c.  3.').  She  was  the  sister  or  daughter,  as  Do 
Brosses  thinks,  of  Cneius  Aureliua  Orestis,  wholuid  been  praetor,  a.u.c.  677. 

M  A  grown-up  step-son]  Privujnum  aduUd  atate.  A  sou  of  Catiliue^s  by 
a  fomicr'marriage. 
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house  for  their  nuptials  by  putting  his  son  to  death.  And  this 
crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  hurrying 
forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty  mind,  at  peace  with 
neither  gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort  either  waking  or  sleep- 
ing ;  so  eftectually  did  conscience  desolate  his  tortured  spirit." 
His  complexion,  in  consequence,  was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his 
walk  sometimes  quick  and  sometimes  slow,  and  distraction  was 
plainly  apparent  in  every  feature  and  look. 

XVI.  The  young  men,  whom,  as  I  said  before,  he  had  en- 
ticed to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  prac- 
tices. From  among  them  he  furnished  false  witnesses,**  and 
forgers  of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  all  to  regard,  with 
equal  unconcern,  honor,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent  and 
murder  inoffensive  persons,"  just  as  if  they  had  injured  him ; 
for,  lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Depending  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  the  load  of  debt  was  every  where  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla,'®  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for  a 
civil  w^ar,  Catiline  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment. There  was  no  army  in  Italy ;  Pompey  was  fighting 
in  a  distant  2:)art  of  the  world  f^  he  himself  had  great  hopes  of 

85  Desolate  his  tortured  spirit]  Mentem  exciteam  'vastabat.  "  Conscience 
desolates  the  mind,  when  it  deprives  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranquillity, 
and  introduces  into  it  perpetual  disquietude."  Cortins.  Many  editions  havo 
vexabat. 

88  XVI.  He  furnished  false  witnesses,  etc.]  Testis  signatoresque  falsos 
commodare.  "If  any  one  wanted  any  such  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to 
supply  him  from  among  his  troop."    Bernouf. 

87  InoflFensivc  persons,  etc.]  Jnsontes,  sicuti  sontes.  Most  translators  have 
rendered  these  words  "  innocent"  and  "guilty,"  terms  which  suggest  noth- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  English  reader.  The  insontes  are  those  who  had 
given  Catiline  no  cause  of  oiiense ;  the  sontes  those  who  had  in  some  way 
incurred  his  displeasure,  or  become  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

88  Veterans  or  Sylla,  etc.]  Elsewhere  called  the  colonists  of  Sylla ;  men 
to  whom  Sylla  had  given  large  tracts  of  land  as  rewards  for  their  services, 
but  who.  having  lived  extravagantly,  had  fallen  into  such  debt  and  distress, 
that,  as  Cicero  said,  nothing  could  relieve  them  but  the  resurrection  of  Sylla 
jfrom  the  dead.  Cic.  ii.  Orat.  in  Cat. 

8»  Pompey  was  fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terris. 
Pompey  was  tlien  conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in 
Pontus  and  Armenia. 
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obtaining  the  consulship ;  the  senate  was  wholly  off  its  guard  ;" 
every  thing  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  these  circumstances 
were  exceedingly  favorable  for  Catiline. 

XVII.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Lucius  Caesar' '  and  Caius  Figulus,  he  at  first  addressed 
each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged  some,  and 
sounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  own  resources,  of  the 
unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of  the  great  prizes  to  be 
expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When  he  had  ascertained,  to 
his  satisfaction,  all  that  he  required,  he  summoned  all  whose 
necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whose  spirits  were  the 
most  daring,  to  a  general  conference. 

At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank,  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  Sura,"  Publius  Autronius,"  Lucius  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,"  Caius  Cethegus,"'  Publius  and   Sernus  Sylla'"  the  sons 


»•  The  senate  was  wholly  oflf  it3  ^uard]  Senatus  nihil  sane  intenius.  The 
senate  was  regardless^  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger. 

»i  XVII.  Lucius  Cajsar]  He  was  a  relation  of  JuTius  Caesar;  and  his  sis- 
ter was  the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony, 
the  triumvir. 

"  Publius  Lentulus  Sural  lie  was  of  the  same  family  with  Sylla,  that  of 
the  Comelii.  He  had  filleci  the  office  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been 
Afterward  so  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  To 
enable  him  to  resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtamed,  as  a  qualification,  the  office 
of  praetor,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  called  Su- 
ra, oecause,  when  he  had  squandered  the  public  money  in  his  quaistorship, 
and  was  called  to  account  by  Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make 
any  defense,  but  said,  "  I  present  you  the  calf  of  my  leg  (sura) ;"  alluding 
to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  ball,  of  inflicting  a  certain  number  ot 
strokes  on  the  leg  of  an  unsuccessful  player.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cicero,  c. 
17. 

»3  Publius  Autronius]  lie  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  his  colleague  in  the  qUiTstorship.  lie  was  banished  in  the  year 
after  the  conspiracy,  together  with  Cassius,  La;ca,  Vargunteius,  Servius 
Sylla,  and  Caius  Cornelius,  under  the  Plautian  law.  De  Brasses. 

»*  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus]  He  had  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for 
the  consulship.  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.  His  corpulence  was 
f^uch  that  Cassius's  fat  (Cassii  adeps)  became  proverbial.  Cic.  Orat.  in 
Catil.,  iii.  7. 

"  Caius  Cethegus]  lie  also  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  family.  In  the  civil 
wars,  says  De  Bross»fcs,  he  hail  first  taken  the  side  of  Marius,  and  afterward 
that  of  feylla.  Both  Cicero  (Orat.  in  Catil.,  ii.  7)  and  Sallust  describe  him 
as  fiery  and  rash. 

»«  Publius  and  Servitis  Sylla]  These  were  nephews  of  Sylla  the  dictator. 
Publius,  though  present  on  tliis  occasion,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the 
])lot,  since,  when  he  was  afterward  accused  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  ho 
was  defended  by  (-ieero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Orat.  pro  P.  Syllii.  Ho 
Wild  afterward  with  Casar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Coes.  de  B.  C,  iii. 
SO. 
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of  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius"'  Quiiitus  Annius,""  Marcus 
Porcius  Laeca,^"  Lucius  ]3estin/  Quinlus  Curius ;'  and,  of  the 
equestrian  order,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,^  Lucius  Statilius,* 
Publius  Gabinius  Capito/  Caius  Cornelius ;°  witli  many  from 
the  colonies  and  municijial  towns/  persons  of  consequence  in 
their  own  locahties.  There  were  many  others,  too,  among  the 
nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  less  openly ;  men  Avhom 
the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty  or  any  other  exigence, 
prompted  to  join  in  the  affair.  But  most  of  the  young  men, 
and  especially  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  favored  the  schemes  of 
Catiline  ;  they  who  had  abundant  means  of  living  at  ease,  either 
splendidly  or  voluptuously,  ^^referred  uncertainties  to  certainties, 
war  to  peace.  There  were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  be- 
lieved that  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus^  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  conspiracy  ;  because  Cneius  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  was 

»7  Lucius  Vargunteius]  "  Of  him  or  his  family  little  is  known.  lie  had 
been,  before  this  period,  accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Hortensius. 
Cic.  pro  F.  Sylla,  c.  2."  Bernouf. 

08  Quintus  Annius]  He  is  thought  by  De  Brosses  to  have  been  the  same 
Annius  that  cut  otT  the  head  of  M.  Autonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to 
Marius.    Plutarch,  Vit.  Marii,  c.  44. 

»3  ^Marcus  Porcius  Loeca]  lie  was  one  of  the  same  gens  with  the  Catoues, 
but  of  a  different  family.  _  . 

1  L\icius  Bestia]  Of  the  Calpurnian  gens.  He  escaped  death  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterward  sedile,  and  candidate  for  the 

Ersetorship,  but  was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.   Being  recalled  by  Caesar, 
e  became  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  Avas  unsuccessful.     Be  Brosses. 

2  Quintus  Curius]  He  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  op- 
ponent of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligate, 
that  he  was  removed  from  the  senate,  A.r.c.  083.  Sec  c.  23.  As  he  had 
been  tlie  first  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  to  Cicero,  public  honors 
were  decreed  him,  but  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  the  influence  of  Caesar, 
whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  conspirators.  Sucton.  Caes.  17  ;  Appian. 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  ii. 

3  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  "  lie  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  a.u.c. 
699.    Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.,  16."  Bernouf. 

*  Lucius  Statilius]  of  him  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  told  by  Sallust. 
6  Publius  Gabinius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito,  calls  him  Cimbcr. 

Orat.  in  Cat.,  iii.  3.    The  family  was  originally  from  Gabii. 

8  Caius  Cornelius)  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  Cornelia^  one  pa- 
trician, the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  this  conspirator. 

'  Municipal  towns]  Municipiis.  "  The  municipia  were  towns  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Koman  citizens,  but  which 
were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their 
own  magistrates.  See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  13 ;  Beaufort,  liep.  Itom.,  vol.  v." 
Bernouf. 

*  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus]  The  same  who,  with  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  Avas  afterward  killed  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,,  held  the 
offices  of  praitor  and  consul. 
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at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  an4  he  was  willing  that  the  power 
of  any  one  whomsoever  should  raise  itself  against  Poin])ey's  in- 
fluence ;  trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  plot  should  suc- 
ceed, he  would  easily  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspira- 
tors.^ 

XVIII.  But  previously'  to  this  period,  a  small  number  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  design  against 
the  state  :  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  accurate  account 
as  I  am  able. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Tullus  and  Marcus  Lepidus, 
Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylln,'"  lia\'ing  been  tried  for 
bribery  under  the  laws  against  it,"  had  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
offense.  Shortly  after  Catiline,  being  brought  to  trial  for  ex- 
tortion," had  been  prevented  from  standing  for  the  consulship, 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  with- 
in the  legitimate  number  of  days.''     There  was  at  that  time, 

»  XVIII.  But  previously,  etc.]  Sallust  here  makes  a  d'grcssion,  to  give  an 
account  of  a  conspiracy  tliat  was  formed  three  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

1"  Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla]  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  They  were  consuls  elect,  and  some  editions  have 
the  words  (ksigtmh  consules.  immediately  following  their  names. 

1-  Having  been  tried  for  oribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  Legihns  am- 
hitus  interrogati.  Bri}>ery  at  their  election,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  am- 
biius,  for  ambire,  as  Cortius  observes,  is  circumeundo  favorein  et  suffragia. 
quarere.  De  Brosscs  translates  the  passage  tlms  :  "Autrone  ct  Sylla,  cor.- 
vaincus  d'avoir  obtenu  le  consulat  par  corruption  des  sufirages,  avaient  etc 
punis  selon  la  rigucur  de  la  loi."  There  were  several  verv  severe  Koman 
laws  against  bribery.  Autronius  and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the 
consulship. 

"  For  extortion]  Pecuniarum  repetundariim.  Catiline  had  been  proetot 
in  Africa,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  by 
Publius  Clodius,  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  He  escaped  by  bribing  the 
prosecutor  and  .judges. 

"  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days] 
Prohibitus  erat  consulatu7n  petere,  quod  intra  legitimes  dies  projiteri  (se  ean- 
didatum,  says  Cortius,  citing  Suet.  Aug.  4)  nequiterit.  A  person  could  not 
be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  free  from 
accusation  within  a  certain  number  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the 
comilia  centuriata.  That  number  of  days  was  trinimdinum  fipatium,  that  is, 
the  time  occupied  by  three  market-davs,  tres  nundinae^  with  seven  days  in- 
tervening between  the  first  and  second,  and  between  the  second  and  third  ; 
or  seventeen  d^uj*.  The  nundinoi  (from  novem  and  die-o)  were  held,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  every  ninth  day  ;  whence  Cortius  and  others  consid- 
ered/rj/iMn</i«i/wi«/>a/iwm  to  be  twenty-seven,  or  even  thirty  days  ;  but  this 
way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  who  made  the  last  day  of 
thefirift  ennt^ad  to  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  sernnd.  Concerning  the  nun- 
dina  see  Macrob.,  Sat.  i.  10.  "  Mailer  and  Loncriu;^  most  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  trinnntiinum  to  be  about  thirty  days  ;  for  that  it  embraced  omy 
Bcventeen  days  has  been  fully  shown  by  Erncsti,  Clav.  Cic.  sub  voce  ;  by 
Scheller  in  Lex.  Amnl.,  p.  11, "OG'.) ;  by  Nitschius  Antiquilt.  Tiomm.  i.  p.  623; 
and  by  Drachenborcn  (cited  by  (Jorlich)  ad  Liv.  iii.  fi."-."  Kritzius. 
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too,  a  youug  patrician  of  the  most  daring  spirit,  needy  and  dis- 
contented, named  Cneius  Piso,^*  whom  poverty  and  vicious 
principles  instigated  to  disturb  the  government.  Catiline  and 
Autronius,'^  having  concerted  measures  with  this  Piso,  prepared 
to  assassinate  the  consuls,  Lucius  Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus, 
in  the  Capitol,  on  the  first  of  January,^*  when  they,  having 
seized  on  the  fasces,  w^ere  to  send  Piso  with  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  the  two  Spains.'^  But  their  design  being  dis- 
covered, they  postponed  the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  they  meditated  the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls 
only,  but  of  most  of  the  senate.  And  had  not  Catiline,  who 
was  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the 
singal  to  his  associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpe- 
trated the  most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Rome  was 
founded.  But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assem- 
bled in  sufficient  numbers,  the  want  of  force  frustrated  the  de- 
sign. 

XIX.  Some  time  afterward,  Piso  was  sent  as  qurestor,  with 
Praetorian  authority,  into  Hither  Spain  ;  Crassus  promoting  the 
appointment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  to 
Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling**  to 
grant  him  the  province ;  for  they  wished  so  infamous  a  charac- 
ter to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  government ;  and  many 
worthy  men,  at  the  same  time,  thought  that  there  was  some 
security  in  him  against  the  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  then 
becoming  formidable.  But  this  Piso,  on  his  march  toward  his 
province,  was  murdered  by  some  Spanish  cavalry  whom  he  had 
in  his  army.     These  barbarians,  as  some  say,  had  been  unable 

^*  Cneius  Piso], Of  the  Calpurnian  gens.  Suetonius  (Vit.  Cses.,  c.  9)  men- 
tions three  authors  who  related  that  Crassus  and  Csesar  were  both  con- 
cerned in  this  plot;  and  that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  Crassus  was  to  luivo 
assumed  the  dictatorsliip,  and  made  Cajsar  liis  master  of  the  horse.  The 
conspiracy,  as  these  writers  state,  failed  through  the  remorse  or  irresolution 
of  Crassus. 

»5  Catiline  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Ilavercamp's  and 
many  other  editions,  follow  the  words  circiter  nonas  Decembres^  i.  e.,  about 
the  fifth  of  December. 

18  On  the  first  of  January]  Kalendis  Januariis.  On  this  day  the  consuls 
were  accustomed  to  enter  on  their  office.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  going 
to  kill,  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  place 
of  Autronius  and  Sylla. 

"  The  two  Spains]  Hither  and  Thither  Spain.  JTispania  Citerior  and 
UUe7'u>r,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Eomaus. 

i«  XIX.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling,  etc.]  See  Die  Cass. 
xxxvi.  27. 
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to  endure  his  unjust,  haughty,  and  cruel  orders ;  but  others  as- 
sert that  this  body  of  cavalr}-,  being  old  and  trusty  adherents  of 
Pompey,  attacked  Hso  at  his  instigation ;  since  the  Spaniards, 
they  observed,  had  never  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  patiently  submitted  to  many  severe  commands.  This  ques- 
tion we  shall  leave  imdecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy  enough 
has  been  said. 

XX.  "WTien  Catiline  saw  those,  whom  I  have  just  above  men- 
tioned," assembled,  though  he  had  often  discussed  many  points 
with  them  singly,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  purpose  to 
address  and  exhort  them  in  a  body,  retired  with  them  into  a 
private  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  witnesses  were 
withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following  effect : 

"  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  me,  this  favorable  opportunity''"  would  have  occurred  to  no 
purpose ;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would  in  vain  be  with- 
in our  grasp ;  nor  should  I,  depending  on  irresolution  or  fickle- 
mindedness,  pursue  contingencies  instead  of  certainties.  But 
as  I  have,  on  many  remarkable  occasions,  experienced  your 
bravery  and  attachment  to  me,  I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a 
most  important  and  glorious  enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
whatever  advantages  or  evils  affect  you,  the  same  affect  me ; 
and  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  Siune  aversions,  is  assured- 
ly a  firm  bond  of  friendship. 

"AVliat  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 
separately.  But  my  ardor  for  action  is  daily  more  and  more 
excited,  when  I  consider  what  our  future  condition  of  life  must 
be,  unless  we  ourselves  Jissert  our  claims  to  liberty."'  For  since 
the  government  has  fallen  under  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
a  few,  kings  and  princes"  have  constantly  been  their  tributaries ; 

»»  XX.  Just  above  mentioned]     lu  c.  17. 

20  Favorable  opportunity]  Opportuna  res.    See  the  L-.'.  sr  part  of  c.  IG. 

*>  Assert  our  claims  to  liberty]  Xosmet  ipsi  vindicamvs  in  Wferlaiem. 
Unless  we  vindicate  ourselves  into  liberty.  See  below,  "  En  ilia,  ilia,  quam 
Ba?pe  optastLs,  libertas,"  etc. 

23  Kincrs  and  princes]  lieges  ietrarchce.  Tetrarchs  were  properly  those 
who  had  the  povernmeut  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  country ;  but  at  length, 
the  signification  of  the  word  being  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  gov- 
ernors of  any  country  who  were  possessed  of  supreme  autlioritv,  and  yet 
were  not  acknowledged  as  klnus  V)y  the  Romans.  See  Ilirt.  VaA\.  Alex.  c. 
07:  Dciotarus,  at  that  time  O'trarch  of  almost  all  Gallogra?cia,  a  supremacy 
which  the  other  t<'trarclis  would  not  allow  to  be  granted  him  either  by  the 
laws  or  by  eu>tom,  but  indisputably  acknowledu'cd  as   king  of  Armenia 

Kinor  by  the  senate,"  etc.  Diftsch.  "Uesychiua  ha^,  Ttrpu^x'^^^  :3act?.eic. 

o 
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nations  and  states  have  paid  them  taxes ;  but  all  the  rest  of  us, 
however  brave  and  worthy,  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  mere  mob,  without  interest  or  authority,  and 
subject  to  those,  ^o  whom,  if  the  state  w^ere  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, we  should  be  a  terror.  Hence,  all  influence,  power,  honor, 
and  wealth,  are  in  their  hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  them ; 
to  us  they  have  left  only  insults,"  dangers,  persecutions,  and 
poverty.  To  such  indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  Avill 
you  submit  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  glorious  attempt,  than, 
after  having  been  the  sport  of  other  men's  insolence,  to  resign  a 
WTetched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy  ? 

"  But  success  (I  call  gods  and  men  to  witness  !)  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Our  years  are  fresh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken  ;  among 
our  oppressors,  on  the  contrary,  through  age  and  wealth  a 
general  debility  has  been  produced.  We  have  therefore  only 
to  make  a  beginning ;  the  course  of  events'^*  will  accomplish 
the  rest. 

"  Who  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  superfluity  of  riches,  to 
squander  in  building  over  seas"  and  leveling  mountains,  and 
that  means  should  be  wanting  to  us  even  for  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  that  they  should  join  together  two  houses  or  more,  and 
and  that  we  should  not  have  a  hearth  to  call  our  own  ?  They, 
though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues,  and  embossed  plate  ;"^" 
though  they  pull  down  new  buildings  and  erect  others,  and 
lavish  and  abuse  their  wealth  in  every  possible  method,  yet  can 
not,  with  the  utmost  eftbrts  of  caprice,  exhaust  it.  But  for  us 
there  is  poverty  at  home,  debts  abroad ;  our  present  circum- 

See  Isidor.,  ix.  3  ;  Alex.  ab.  Alex.,  ii.  17."  Golems.  "  Cicero,  Phil.  II.,  speaks 
of  Keges  Tetrarchas  Dynastasque.  And  Lucan  has  (vii.  46)  Treti'arcboc 
regesque  tenent,  magnique  tyranui."      Wasse.    Horace  also  says, 

Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna  loquens. 

I  have,  with  Eose,  rendered  the  'wordi  princes,  as  being  the  most  eligible 
term. 

2s  Insults]  Repulsas.    Eepxilses  in  standing  for  oflBce. 

2*  The  course  of  events,  etc.]   Coetera  res  expediet. — "  Of.  Cic.  Ep.  Div.  xiii. 
26 :  explicare  et  expedire  negotiay     Gerlach. 

25  Building  over  sea^  See  c.  13. 

2«  Embossed  plate]  Toreumata.  The  same  as  vasa  ccelata,  sculptured  vases,  ■ 
c.  11.    Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief;  from  ropeveiv,  sculpere;  see  Bent- 
ley  ad  Hor.  A.  P.,  441.    "  Perbona  toreumata,  in  his  ^)«/Cula  duo,"  etc.    Cic. 
in  Verr.  iv.  18. 
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stances  are  bad,  our  prospects  much  worse ;  and  wliat,  in  a 
word,  have  we  left,  but  a  miserable  existence  ? 

"Will  you  not,  then,  awake  to  action  ?  Behold  that  liberty, 
that  liberty  for  which  you  have  so  often  wished,  with  wealth, 
honor,  and  glor\',  are  set  before  your  eyes.  All  these  prizes 
fortune  ofiers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enterprise  itself,  then, 
let  the  opportunity,  let  your  poverty,  your  dangers,  and  the 
glorious  spoils  of  war,  animate  you  far  more  than  my  words. 
Use  me  either  as  your  leader  or  your  fellow-soldier ;  neither  my 
heart  nor  my  hand  shall  be  wanting  to  you.  These  objects  I 
hope  to  effect,  in  concert  with  you,  in  the  character  of  consul ; 
unless,  indeed,  my  expectation  deceives  me,  and  you  prefer  to 
be  slaves  rather  than  masters." 

XXI.  When  these  men,  surrounded  with  numberless  e\'ils, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this  ad- 
dress, thounjh  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquiUity,  yet  most  of  them  called  on  Catilino 
to  state  on  what  terras  they  were  to  engage  in  the  contest ; 
w^hat  benefits  they  were  to  expect  from  taking  up  arms ;  and 
what  support  and  encouragement  they  had,  and  in  what  quar- 
ters." Cntiline  then  promised  them  the  abolition  of  their 
debts  ;**  a  proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens ;'"'  ofiices,  sacer- 
dotal dignities,  plunder,  and  all  other  gratifications  which  war, 
and  the  license  of  conquerors,  can  afford.  He  added  that  Piso 
was  in  Hither  Spain,  and  Publius  Sittius  Xucerinus  with  an 
army  in  Mauritania,  both  of  whom  were  privy  to  his  plans  ; 
that  Caius  Antonius,  whom  he  hoped  to  have  for  a  colleague, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  an<l  who  was  involved  in  all  manner  of  embarrass- 
ments ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  v\ith  him,  he  liimself,  when 
consul,  would  commence   operations.     He,  moreover,  assailed 

""  XXI.  "What  support  or  encouragement  they  had,  and  in  what  quarters] 
Quid  ubique  opii  aui  i<i)ei  habirent ;  i.  e.  quid  opis  aut  spei,  et  ubi,  haberent. 
So c.  27,  init.  <.2ueni  uuique  opportunuin  credebat,  i.  e.,  says  Cortius,  "  quern, 
ct  ubi  ilium,  opportununi  creclebat." 

*»  Abohtiou  of  their  debt.s]  Tabiilas  novas.  Debts  were  registered  on  talj- 
leta;  and,  when  tlic  debts  were  paid,  the  score  was  etlaecd,  and  the  tablets 
were  ready  to  be  used  as  new.    >cc  Ernesti's  Clav.  in  Cic.  sub  voce. 

2»  Proscription  of  tlie  wealthy  citizens]  Proscriptionem  locupUtium.  The 
practice  of  proscription  was  commenced  oy  Sylla,  who  posted  up.  in  publio 
places  of  the  city,  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  doatn,  offering 
rewards  to  such  as  should  brin-.;  him  their  Ijcads.  Their  money  and  estatea 
he  divided  among  his  adhercutd,  and  CatUiuu  excited  his  udiiercuts  with 
Lopea  of  tiiiiilui*  plunder. 
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all  the  respectable  citizens  with  reproaches,  commended  each 
of  his  associates  by  name,  reminded  one  of  his  poverty,  another 
of  his  ruling  passion,^"  several  others  of  their  danger  or  dis- 
grace, and  many  of  the  spoils  which  they  had  obtained  by  the 
victory  of  Sylla.  When  he  saw  their  spirits  sufficiently  elevat- 
ed, he  charged  them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XXTT.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  that  Catiline, 
ha\'ing  ended  his  speech,  and  wishing  to  bind  his  accomplices 
in  guilt  by  an  oath,  handed  round  among  them,  in  goblets,  the 
blood  of  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine  ;  and  that  when  all,  after 
an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as  is  usual  in  sacred  rites,  he  dis- 
closed his  design  ;  and  they  asserted^'  that  he  did  this,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  more  closely  attached  to  one  another, 
by  being  mutually  conscious  of  such  an  atrocity.  But  some 
thought  that  this  report,  and  many  others,  were  invented  by 
persons  who  supposed  that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  which 
afterward  arose,  might  be  lessened  by  imputing  an  enormity 
of  guilt  to  the  conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  evi- 
dence which  I  have  obtained,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

XXIII.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quintus 
Curius,^^  a  man  of  no  mean  family,  but  immersed  in  vices  and 
crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less  levity  than  im- 
pudence ;  he  could  neither  keep  secret  what  he  heard,  nor  con- 
ceal his  own  crimes  ;  he  was  altogether  heedless  what  he  said 
or  what  he  did.  He  had  long  had  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
Fuhia,  a  woman  of  high  birth  ;  but  growing  less  acceptable  to 
her,  because,  in  his  reduced  circumstances,  he  had  less  means 

30  Another  of  his  ruling  passion]  Admonebat — alium  cupiditatis  suce.  Eose 
renders  tkis  passage,  "  Some  lie  put  in  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
amours."  De  Brosses  renders  it,  "  II  remontre  a  I'un  sa  pauvrete,  k  I'autre 
son  ambition."  Buling  passion,  however,  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of 
cupiditatis  ;  as  it  is  said,  in  c.  14,  "  As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his 
years,  appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and 
dogs  for  others,"  etc. 

31  XXII.  They  asserted]  Dictitare.  In  referring  this  word  to  the  circula- 
tors of  the  report,  I  follow  Cortius,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Bernouf.  "VVasse, 
with  less  discrimination,  refers  it  to  Catiline.  This  story  of  tlie  drinking 
of  human  blood  is  copied  by  Florusj  iv.  1,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of 
Cicero.  Dio  Cassius  (lib.  xxxvii.)  sayk  that  the  conspirators  were  reported 
to  have  killed  a  child  on  the  occasion. 

52  XXill.  Quintus  Curius]  The  same  that  U  mentioned  in  c.  17. 
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of  being  liberal,  he  began,  on  a  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promise 
her  seas  and  mountains  ;"  threatening  her,  at  times,  with  the 
sword,  if  she  were  not  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his 
general  conduct,  with  greater  arrogance  than  ever."  Fuhia, 
ha^ang  learned  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  beha\'ior,  did  not 
keep  such  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming 
her  informant,  communicated  to  several  persons  what  she  had 
heard  and  under -what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy. This  inteUigence  it  was  that  incited  the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  to  give  the  consulship  to  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero." 
For  befcn'e  this  period,  most  of  the  nobility  were  moved  with 
jealousy,  and  thought  the  consulship  in  some  degree  sullied,  if 
a  man  of  no  family,"  however  meritorious,  obtained  it.  But 
when  danger  showed  itsell^  envy  and  pride  were  laid  aside. 

XXIV.  Accordingly,  when  the  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
Tulhus  and  Caius  Antonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardor  of 
CatiUne,  however,  was  not  at  all  diminished  ;  he  formed  everj^ 
day  new  schemes;  he  deposited  arms,  in  convenient  places, 
throughout  Italy  ;  he  sent  sums  of  money  borrowed  on  his  own 
credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  Manlius,"  at  Faesulae,^' 
who  was  subsequently  the  first  to  engage  in  hostilities.  At  this 
period,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to  his  cause  great  num- 
bers of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some  women,  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  days,  supported  an  expensive  hfe  by  the  price  of  their 
beauty,  but  who,  when  age  had  lessened  their  gains  but  not 
their  extravagance,  had  contracted  hea\'y  debts.     By  the  in- 

M  To  promise  her  pcas  and  mountains]  Maria  moniesque  poUiceri.  A  pro^ 
verbial  expression.  Ter.  rhorm.,  i.  2,  18:  Modo  non  monies  auri  jpoUicens. 
Pers.,  iii.  65 :  Et  quid  opus  CraUro  maqnos promittere  emontes. 

3*  With  greater  arrogance  tlian  ever]  Ferocius  quam  solltus  erat. 

3*  To  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero]  Cicero  was  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  and 
had  filled  the  office  of  qua?stor,  edile,  and  proctor. 

3"  A  man  of  no  family]  Novus  homo.  A  term  applied  to  such  as  could  not 
boast  of  any  ancestor  that  had  held  any  curulo  magistracy,  that  is,  had  been 
consul,  prffitor,  censor,  or  chief  edile. 

"  XaIV.  Manlius]  Ho  Imd  been  an  officer  in  the  armv  of  Bylla,  and^ 
having  been  dL'tinguishcd  for  his  services,  liad  been  placed  at  the  liead  ot 
a  colony  of  veterans  settled  about  Fa?suUc^  but  ho  liad  squandered  his 
property  in  extravagance.  See  Plutarch,  \  it.  Cic,  Dio  Caasius,  mid  Ap- 
pian. 

>8  Fcesultc]  A  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennincs,  not  far  from 
Florence.    It  is  the  Fesole  of  Milton : 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdamo  to  descry  now  hinds,  etc.   Par.  L.  i.  289. 
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fluence  of  tliese  females,  Catiline  hoped  to  gain  over  the  slaves 
in  Rome,  to  get  the  city  set  on  fire,  and  either  to  secure  the 
support  of  their  husbands  or  take  away  their  lives. 

XXV.  In  the  number  of  those  ladies  was  Sempronia,"  a 
woman  who  had  committed  many  crimes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  In  birth  and  beauty,  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate  ;  she  w^as  skilled  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature  ;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance,"  with  greater 
elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  possessed  many 
other  accomplishments  that  tend  to  excite  the  passions.  But 
nothing  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  than  honor  or  chastity. 
Whether  she  was  more  prodigal  of  her  money  or  her  reputa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide.  Her  desires  were 
so  ardent  that  she  oftener  made  advances  to  the  other  sex  than 
waited  for  solicitation.  She  had  frequently,  before  this  period, 
forfeited  her  word,  forsw^orn  debts,  been  privy  to  murder,  and 
hurried  into  the  utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and 
poverty.  But  her  abilities  were  by  no  means  despicable  ;*^  she 
could  compose  verses,  jest,  and  join  in  conversation  either  mod- 
est, tender,  or  licentious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguished" 
by  much  refinement  of  wdt,  and  much  grace  of  expression. 

XXVI.  Catiline,  having  made  these  arrangements,  still  can- 
vassed for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year ;  hoping  that, 
if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antonius  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time  remain 
inactive,  but  devised  schemes,  in  every  possible  way,  against 
Cicero,  who,  however,  did  not  want  skill  or  policy  to  guard 
against  them.  For,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  consulship,  he 
had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia,  prevailed  on 
Quintus  Curius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  give  him 
secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He  had  also  per- 
suaded his  colleague,  Antonius,  by  an  arrangement  respecting 

39  XXV.  Sempronia]  Of  the  same  gens  as  tlie  two  Gracchi,  She  was  the 
wife  of  Decimus  Brutus. 

*o  Singj  play,  and  dance]  Psallere,  saltare.  Aspsallo  signifies  both  to  play 
on  a  musical  instrument,  and  to  sing  to  it  while  playing,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  both  senses  in  the  translation. 

*i  By  no  means  despicable]  Maud  dbsurdum.  Compare,  Bene  dkere  Tiaud 
absurdum  est,  c.  3. 

42  She  was  distinguished,  etc.]  MuUoe  facetlce,  muUusque  lepos  inerat. 
Hoth/acetioi  and  lepos  mean  "  agreeableness,  humor,  pleasantry,  but  lepos 
hero  seems  to  refer  to  diction,  as  in  Cic.  Orat.  i.  7 :  Magnus  in  Jocando 
lepos. 
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their  provinces,*'  to  entertain  no  sentiment  of  disaffection  to- 
ward the  state  ;  and  he  kept  around  him,  though  without  os- 
tentation, a  guard  of  his  friends  and  dependents. 

When  the  day  of  the  comitia  came,  and  neither  Catihne's  ef- 
forts for  the  consulsliip,  nor  the  plots  which  he  had  hiid  for  the 
consuls  in  the  Campus  Martins,"  were  attended  with  success,  he 
determined  to  proceed  to  war,  and  resort  to  the  utmost  extrem- 
ities, since  what  he  had  attempted  secretly  had  ended  in  con- 
fusion and  disgrace/* 

XXVII.  He  accordingly  dispatched  Caius  Manlius  to  Faesula9, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  Septimius,  of  Cameri- 
num,"  into  the  Picenian  territory;  Caius  Julius  into  Apuha ; 
and  others  to  various  places,  wherever  he  thought  each  would 
be  most  serviceable."  lie  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
making  many  simultaneous  efibrts  at  Rome ;  he  laid  plots  for 
the   consul ;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning  the   city ;  he 

<5  XXVT.  By  an  arrangement  respecting  their  provinces]  Pactione  pro- 
vinciae.  This  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  transla- 
tors, except  De  Brosses.  Even  Rose,  who  was  a  scholar,  translated  jtxzciiowe 
provincioe,  "  by  promising  a  province  to  his  colleague."  Plutarch,  in  hia 
Lite  of  Cicero,  savs  that  the  two  provinces,  which  Cicero  and  his  colleague 
Antonius  shared  between  them,  were  Gaul  and  Macedonia,  and  that  Cicero, 
in  order  to  retain  Antonius  in  the  interest  of  the  senate,  exchanged  with, 
him  Macedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  himself,  for  the  inferior  province  of 
Gaul.    See  Jug.,  c.  27. 

**  Plots  which  he  had  laid  for  the  consuls  in  the  Campus  Martius]  Insidias 
quae  consnll  in  campofecerat.  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of  Cortius, 
who  reads  consullbug,  thinking  that  Catiline,  ni  his  rage,  might  have  extend- 
ed his  plots  even  to  the  consuls-elect.  But  considi,  there  is  little  doubt,  is 
the  right  reading,  as  it  is  favored  by  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  insidias  pa rabat  Ciceroni,  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  con- 
suli  insidias  tendere,  and  by  the  words,  sperans,  si  designatus  foret,  facile  se 
ex  voluntate  Antonio  usurum  ;  for  if  Catifine  trusted  that  he  should  be  able 
to  use  his  pleasure  witli  Antonius,  lie  could  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
form  plots  against  his  life.  I  have  De  Bros.ses  on  my  side,  who  translates 
the  phrase,  les  pieges  oh  il  coinptaitfuire  perir  le  consul.  Tlie  words  in  campo. 
which  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  gloss,  I  wonder  that  Cortius  should 
have  retained.  "  Consuli,^''  says  Gerlach,  "  appears  the  more  ehgible,  not 
only  on  account  of  consult  insidias  tendere,  c.  ii7,  but  because  nothing  but 
the  death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  every  tiling  favorable  for  Catiline." 
Kritzius,  Bernouf,  Dietsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  tiie  modem  editors,  read 
Consuli.     See  also  the  end  of  c.  27  :  SI  priiis  Ciceronem  oppressisset. 

*''  Had  ended  in  confusion  and  di.-*gracc]  Aspera  foedaque  ecenerant.  I 
have  borrowed  from  Murphv. 

**  XXVII.  Of  Cumcrinum']  Camertem.  "That  is,  anative  of  Camerinum, 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Umbria  and  Piconum.  Hence  the  noun  Cauters, 
as  Cio.  Pro.  Syll.,  c.  19,  in  agro  Canwrtiy  (.'ortius. 

*''  Whcrevt-r  lie  thought  each  would  bo  most  serviceable]  ITbi  quemque 
opportunutn  credcbat,  "  Proprio  rcdda.s:  quern,  et  vbi  ilium,  opportunutn. 
credebat.'''  Cortius.     See  c.  23. 
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occupied  suitable  posts  with  armed  men ;  lie  went  constantly 
armed  himself,  and  ordered  his  followers  to  do  the  same ;  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard  and  prepared  for 
action ;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sleeplessness  nor  by  toil.  At  last, 
however,  Avhen  none  of  his  numerous  projects  succeeded,*®  he 
again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Porcius  Laeca,  convoked  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  dead  of  night,  when,  after 
many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  that  body  of  men  whom  he  had 
prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and  others  of  the  confederates  into 
other  eligible  places,  to  make  a  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
and  that  he  himself  was  eager  to  set  out  to  the  army,  if  he  could 
but  first  cut  off  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  obstruction  to  his 
measures. 

XXVIII.  While,  therefore,  the  rest  were  in  alarm  and  hesi- 
tation, Gains  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  offered  his  services, 
and  Lucius  Vargunteius,  a  senator,  in  company  with  him,  agreed 
to  go  Avith  an  armed  force,  on  that  very  night,  and  with  but 
little  dela}^,*^  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  under  pretense  of  paying 
their  r' spec's  to  him,  and  to  kill  him  unawares,  and  uiiprepared 
for  deionse,  in  his  own  residence.  But  Curius,  when  he  heard 
of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  consul,  immediately 
gave  him  notice,  by  the  agency  of  Fulvia,  of  the  ireachery 
which  was  contemplated.  The  assassins,  in  consequence,  were 
refused  admission,  and  found  that  they  had  undertaken  such  an 
attempt  only  to  be  disappointed.;^. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etruria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  for 
their  injuries  (for,  under  the  tyranny  of  Sylla,  they  had  lost 
their  lands  and  other  property),  were  eager  for  a  revolution. 
He  also  attached  to  himself  all  sorts  of  marauders,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  Sylla's  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  extravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

48  "When  none  of  liis  numerous  projects  succeeded]  ZTbi  multa  agitanti 
nildl  procedit. 

■»»  XXVIII.  On  that  veiy  night,  and  with  but  little  delay]  Ea  node,  panlo 
post.  They  resolved  on  going  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  so  that  they 
might  reach  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  usual  time 
for  waiting  on  great  men.  Ingentem  forihus  domus  alta  swperbis  Mano  salv/- 
tantum  totis  vomit  adibus  undam.    Virg.  Georg.,  ii.  461. 
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XXIX.  "When  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  Cicero,  he, 
beincr  alarmed  at  the  twofold  danefer,  since  he  could  no  lonsrer 
Becure  the  city  against  treachery  by  his  private  efforts,  nor  could 
gain  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  magnitude  or  intentions  of 
the  army  of  Manlius,  laid  the  matter,  which  was  already  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  among  the  people,  before  the  senate.  The 
senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usual  in  any  perilous  emergency, 
decreed  that  the  consuls  should  make  it  their  care  that 
THE  commonwealth  SHOULD  RECEIVE  NO  INJURY.  This  is  the 
greatest  power  which,  according  to  the  practice  at  Rome,  is 
granted*"  by  the  senate  to  the  magistrate,  and  which  authorizes 
him  to  raise  troops  ;  to  make  war ;  to  assume  unlimited  control 
over  the  allies  and  the  citizens  ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and 
jurisdiction  at  home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an 
order  of  the  people,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

XXX.  A  few  days  afterward,  Lucius  Ssenius,  a  senator,  read 
to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received  from 
FaesulaB,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Caius  Manlius,  with  a 
large  force,  had  taken  the  field  by  the  27th  of  October." 
Others  at  the  same  time,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
spread  reports  of  omens  and  prodigies ;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  transported,  and  of  insurrections  of 
the  slaves  at  Capua  and  in  Apulia.  In  consequence  of  these 
rumors,  Quintus  Marcius  Rex"  was  dispatched,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  Faesula?,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus"  into 
Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent;  both  which  officers,  with  the 
title  of  commanders,"  were  waiting  near  the  city,  having  been 

»o  XXIX.  Tliis  is  the  greatest  power  which — is  granted,  etc.]  Ea  potestas 
j>er  senatum,  more  Romano,  mxigktratui  maxima  pennittitur.  Cortius,  m.ira, 
j udicii  pertersitate,  as  Kritzius  observes,  makes  ea  the  ablative  case,  under- 
standing " decretione,"  "formuhi,"  or  some  such  word;  but,  happily,  no 
one  has  followed  him. 

*»  XXX.  By  the  27th  of  October]  Ante  dUm  VI.  Kalendas  Kovemhres. 
He  means  that  they  were  in  arms  on  or  before  that  day. 

"  Quintus  Marcius  Hex]  He  had  been  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  ex- 
pecting a  triumph  for  his  successes. 

"  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus]  lie  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus 
from  having  reduced  the  island  of  Crete. 

"  lioth  which  officers,  with  the  title  of  commanders,  etc.]  11  vtrique  ad 
vrhem  imperatores  erant  ;  impedltl  ne  triumpharent  calumnid  paucorutn,  qid- 
hus  omnia  honesta  atque  inhon^sla  vendere  mos  erat.  "  Imperator"  was  a  title 
given  by  the  anny,  and  confinned  bv  the  senate,  to  a  victorious  general, 
who  had  slain  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy.  \Vhat  t-lie  number  was  is 
not  known.  The  general  bore  this  title  as  an  addition  to  his  name,  until  ho 
obtained  (if  it  were  granted  him)  a  triumph,  for  which  bo  was  obliged  to 
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prevented  from  entering  in  triumph,  by  tlie  malice  of  a  cabal, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  ask  a  price  for  every  thing,  whether 
honorable  or  infamous.  The  praetors,  too,  Quintus  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  were  sent  off,  the  one  to 
Capua,  the  other  to  Picenum,  and  power  was  given  them  to  levy 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  exigency  and  the  danger.  The  senate 
also  decreed,  that  if  any  one  should  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  the  state,  his  reward 
should  be,  if  a  slave,  his  freedom  and  a  hundred  sestertia ;  if  a 
freeman,  a  complete  pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia".  They 
further  appointed  that  the  schools  of  gladiators"  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  Capua  and  other  municipal  towns,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  each ;  and  that,  at  Rome,  watches  should  be  posted 
throughout  the  city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates"  should 
have  the  charge. 

XXXI.  By  such  proceedings  as  these  the  citizens  were  struck 
vdth  alarm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  was  changed.  In 
place  of  that  extreme  gayety  and  dissipation,"  to  which  long 
tranquillity"'  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  gloom  spread  over  all 
classes ;  they  became  anxious  and  agitated ;  they  felt  secure 
neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person ;  they  were  not  at 
war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace ;  each  measured  the  public  danger 
by  his  own  fear.  The  women,  also,  to  whom,  from  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  dread  of  war  was  new,  gave  way  to  lamenta- 
tion, raised  supplicating  hands  to  heaven,  mourned  over  their 

wait  ad  urbem,  near  the  city,  since  lie  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  as 
lon^  as  he  held  any  military  command.  These  imperatores  had  been  de- 
ban-ed  from  their  expected  honor  by  a  party  who  would  sell  am/  thingTionor- 
ahle^  as  a  triumph,  or  any  tiling  dishonorable ,  as  a  license  to  violate  the  laws. 

65  A  hundred  sestertia — two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were 
about  807^.  5s.  lOd.  of  our  money. 

^^  Schools  of  gladiators]  Gladiatorimfamilice.  Any  number  of  gladiators 
under  one  teacher,  or  trainer  (Zaww^a),  was  qqWq^  familia.  They  were  to 
be  distributed  in  different  parts,  and  to  be  strictly  watched,  that  they  might 
not  run  off  to  ioin  Catiline.    See  Graswinckelius,  Kupertus,  and  Gerlach. 

'"''  The  inferior  magistrates]  The  adiles,  tribunes,  qarestors,  and  all  others 
below  the  consuls,  censors,  and  praetors.    Aul.  Gell.,  xiii.  15. 

^^  XXXI.  Dissipation]  Lascivia.  "Devotion  to  public  amusements  and 
gayety.   The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  v.  1398: 

Turn  caput  atque  liumeros  plexis  redimire  coronis. 
Floribus  et  foliis,  lascivia  laeta  monebat. 

Then  sportive  gayety  prompted  them  to  deck  their  heads  and  shoulders  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves^  Bernouf. 

'"^  Long  tranquillity]  Diuturna  quies.  "  Since  the  victory  of  Sylla  to  the 
time  of  which  Sallust  is  speaking,  that  is,  for  about  twenty  years,  there  had 
been  a  complete  cessation  from  civil  discord  and  disturbance."  Bernovf. 
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infants,  made  constant  inquiries,  trembled  at  every  thing,  and, 
forgetting  their  pride  and  their  pleasm^es,  felt  nothing  but  alarm 
for  themselves  and  their  country. 

Yet  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Catiline  persisted  in  the  same 
purposes,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were  adopted 
against  him,  and  though  he  himself  was  accused  by  Lucius 
Paullus  under  the  Plautian  law.^°  At  last,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
semble, and  under  pretense  of  clearing  his  character,  as  if  he 
had  been  provoked  by  some  attack,  he  went  into  the  senate- 
house.  It  was  then  that  Marcus  Tullius,  the  consul,  whether 
alarmed  at  his  prescnre,  or  fired  with  indignation  against  him, 
delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  beneficial  to  the  republic, 
which  he  afterward  wrote  and  published." 

When  Cicero  sat  down,  Catiline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  entreated,  with  downcast  looks 
and  suppliant  voice,  that  "  the  Conscript  Fathers  would  not  too 
hastily  believe  any  thing  against  him ;"  saying  "  that  ho  was 
sprung  from  such  a  family,  and  had  so  ordered  his  life  from  his 
youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect ;  and  that  they 
were  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  services  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  so 
numerous,  should  want  to  ruin  the  state,  when  Marcus  Tullius, 
a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Kome,"  was  eager  to  preserve  it." 
"When  he  was  proceeding  to  add  other  invectives,  they  all  raised 
an   outcry    against   him,    and    called    him    an   enemy   and    a 

«o  The  Plautian  law]  Le^e  Plauiid.  "This  law  was  that  of  M.  Plautius 
SUanu:^,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  which  waH  directed  against  such  as  excited 
a  sedition  in  the  state,  or  formed  plots  against  the  life  of  any  individual." 
Cvprianus  Popma.  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Eom.  Antiquities,  sub 
Vis. 

«i  Which  he  afterward  wrote  and  published]  Quam  posUa  scriptam  edidit. 
This  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  four  Orations  against  Catiline.  The  epithet 
applied  to  it  by  Sallust,  which  I  have  rendered  "splendid,"  is  luculentam ; 
that  is,  savs  Gerlach,  "  luminibus  verborum  et  sententiarum  omatam,"  dis- 
tinguished by  much  brilliancy  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Krit- 
zius,  ]>eniouf,  and  Dietsch.  Cortius,  wlio  is  followed  by  Dalil,  Langius, 
and  Muller,  makes  the  word  equivalent  merely  to  lucid,  in  the  supposition 
that  Sallust  intended  to  bestow  on  the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of 
Cicero,  only  very  cool  praise.  Luculenius,  however,  seems  certainly  to 
mean  something  more  than  lucidus. 

"  A  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Home]  Inquilinuscivisurhis  RomcE.  "  Inqui- 
linus"  means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  the  house  of  another.  Cicero 
was  born  at  Arpinum,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Catiline  a  citizen  of  Rome 
merely  by  adoption  or  by  sutierance.  Appian,  in  repeating  this  account 
(Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  104),  says,  lyKOviy.ivov^  ^  ^j/fiari  Ka?.ovai  roiV  hoiKovvra^  iv 
a?./.OTpiair  oiKiatr. 
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traitor."  Being  thus  exasperated,  "  Since  I  am  encompassed  by 
enemies,"  he  exclaimed,"  "  and  driven  to  desperation,  I  will  ex^ 
tinfjuish  the  flame  kindled  around  me  in  a  o-eneral  ruin." 

XXXII.  He  then  hurried  from  the  senate  to  his  own  house  ; 
and  then,  after  much  reflection  -with  himself,  thinking  that,  as 
his  plots  against  the  consul  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  as  he 
knew  the  city  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watch,  his  best 
course  would  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  provision  for 
the  war  before  the  leo-ions  could  be  raised,  he  set  out  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  and 
others  of  whose  prompt  determination  lie  was  assured,  to 
strengthen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  every  possible  way,  to 
forward  the  plots  against  the  consul,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for  other  destructive 
operations  of  war;  promising  that  he  himself  Avould  shortly 
advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army^ 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Caius  Man- 
lius dispatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to  Quintus 
Marcius  Rex,  with  directions  to  address  him"  to  the  following 
effect : 

XXXin.  "  We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persons 
from  harm ;  who,  wretched  and  in  want,  have  been  deprived, 

«3  Traitor]  Parrlcidam.  See  c.  14.  "An  oppressor  or  betrayer  of  his 
country  is  justly  called  a  parricide  ;  for  our  country  is  the  common  parent 
of  all.     Cic.  ad  Attic."    Wasse. 

84  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed,  etc.l  "  It  was  not 
on  this  day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catilina. 
It  was  a  reply  to  Cato,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  comitia  for  electing 
consuls,  which  were  held  on  the  22d  day  of  October.  See  Cic.  pi'o  Mursene, 
c.  25.  Cicero's  speech  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Sallust  is, 
therefore,  in  error  on  this  point,  as  well  as  Florus  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
who  have  followed  him,"  Bernoi^.  From  other  accounts  we  may  infer  that 
no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline  on  this  occasion.  Plutarch,  in  his 
Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  Catiline,  before  Cicero  rose,  seemed  desirous  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  in  defense  of  his  proceedings,  but  that  the  senators  refused 
to  listen  to  him.  Of  any  answer  to  Cicero's  speech,  on  the  part  of  Catiline, 
he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oration  against  Cati- 
line, says  that  Catiline  could  not  endure  Tiis  voice,  but,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  go  into  exile,  "  paruit,  quievit,"  obeyed  and  submitted  in  silence.  And  in 
his  Oration,  c,  37,  he  says,  "  That  most  audacious  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accusea  by  me  in  the  senate,  was  dumb." 

"^  XXXII.  \Vith  directions  to  address  him,  etc.]  Cam  mandatis  hujus- 
cemodi.  The  communication,  as  Cortius  observes,  was  not  an  epistle,  but  a 
verbal  message. 
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most  of  1L<5,  of  our  homes,  and  all  of  us  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  nor  has 
any  one  of  us  been  allowed,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,*^*  or,  wlien  our  prop- 
erty was  lost  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
inhumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  praetor." 

"  Often  have  your  forefathers,  taking  compassion  on  the 
commonalty  at  Rome,  relieved  their  distress  by  decrees ;"  and 
very  lately,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
citizens,  was  paid  viiih  brass." 

"  Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^"  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  all  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  we  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
our  liberty,  which  no  honorable  man  relinquishes  but  with 
life.  We  therefore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unhappy  fellow-citizens ;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  praetor  has  taken  from  us; 
and  not  to  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

XXXTV.  To  this  address  Quintus  Marcius  replied,  that, 
"if  they  wished  to  make   any  petition   to   the  senate,  they 

««  XXXni.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law]  Zef/e  vtL  The  law  hero 
meant  wa-s  the  Papiriau  law,  by  wliich  it  was  provided,  contrary  to  the  old 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  no  one  should  be  confined  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  that  the  property  of  the  debtor  only,  not  his  person,  should  be  liable 
for  what  he  owea.  iAvj  (viii.  28)  relates  the  occurrence  which  frave  rise  to 
this  law,  and  says  that  it  ruptured  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit. 

'''  The  praetor]  The  prcetor  urbanux^  or  city  praetor,  who  decided  all 
causes  between  citizens,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

•6  Relieved  their  distress  oy  decrees]  Decretis  suis  inopi(z  opitulaii  sunf. 
In  allusion  to  the  laws  passed  at  various  times  for  duuimshiug  the  rate  of 
interest. 

«*  Silver — was  paid  with  brass]  Af}enUim  cere  solutum  est.  Thus  a  seMer- 
tiux,  which  was  01  silver,  and  was  worth  four  OMes,  was  paid  with  one  <w, 
which  was  of  brass  ;  or  the  four  thjtar  t  onh/  of  the  debt  was  paid,.  See  Plin. 
n.  N.  xxxiii.  3  ;  and  Velleius  I'aterculus,  ii.  'J3  ;  who  says,  quadrantem  sold, 
that  a  quarter  of  their  debts  were  paiil  by  the  debtorsj  by  a  law  of  Valerias 
Flaccurt,  when  he  became  consul  on  the  death  of  Manna. 

"  Often — have  the  commonalty — seceded,  etc.]  "  This  happened  three 
times  :  1.  To  tlie  Mons  Sacer,  on  account  of  debt ;  Li  v.  ii.  3J.  2.  To  tha 
Aventine,  and  thence  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  through  the  tyranny  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir ;  Liv.  iil.  50.  8.  To  the  Janiculum,  on  account  of 
debt ;  Liv.  Epist.  xi."     Bemouf. 
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must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  proceed  as  suppliants  to 
Rome  v'  adding,  that  "  such  had  always  been  the  kindness"^ 
and  humanity  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  that  none 
had  ever  asked  lielp  of  them  in  vain." 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  stating  that 
"  as  he  was  beset  by  false  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
combination  of  his  enemies,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  exile  at  Marseilles ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  the 
state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  from  his  defense  of  himself." 

Quintus  Catulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of 
a  very  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  delivered  to 
him  in  he  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  Avhich  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

^'XXXY.  "Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus,  wish- 
ing health.  Your  eminent  integrity,  known  to  me  by  ex- 
perience," gives  a  pleasing  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  great 

71  XXXIV.  That  sucli  had  always  been  the  kindness,  etc.]  Ea  mansvetu- 
dine  atque  miset'icordid  senatum  pqpulumque  Homanvm  semper  fuisse.  "  That 
the  senate,  etc.,  had  always  been  of  such  kmdness."  I  have  deserted  the 
Latm  for  the  Enghsh  idiom. 

"2  XXXV.  The  commencement  of  this  letter  is  different  in  different 
editions.  In  Havercamj)  it  stands  thus :  Egregiatua  fides,  re  cognita,  grata 
miJd,  magnis  in  meis  periculis,  fiduciam  commendationi  meee  tribuit.  Cortius 
corrected  it  as  follows:  Egregia  tua  fides,  re  cognita,  gratara  in  magnis  peri- 
culis  fiduciam  commendationi  mece.  tribuit.  Cortius's  reading  has  been 
adopted  by  Kritzius,  Bernouf,  and  most  other  editors.  Gerlach  and  Dietsch 
have  recalled  the  old  text.  That  Cortius's  is  the  better,  few  will  deny ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sallust  used  mihi,  meis,  and  mece  in  such 
close  succession.  Some,  however,  as  Kupertus  and  Gerlach,  defend  Haver- 
camp's  text,  by  asserting,  from  the  phrase  earum  exemplam  infra  scriptum, 
that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  style'is,  therefore,  not 
Sallust's,  but  Catiline  s.  But  such  an  opinion  is  sufeciently  refuted  by 
Cortius,  whose  remarks  I  will  transcribe  :  "  Eupertus,"  says  he,  "  quod  in 
promptu  erat,  Catilince  culpam  tribuit,  qui  non  eo,  quo  Crispus,  etilo  scrip- 
serit.  Sed  cur  oratio  ejus  tarn  apta  et  composita  supra  c.  20  refertur  ?  At, 
inquis,  hie  ipsum  litterarum  exemplum  exhibetur.  At  vide  mihi  exemplum 
litterarum  Lentuli,  c.  44 ;  et  lege  Ciceronem,  qui  idem  exhibet,  et  senties 
sensum  magis  qiiam  verba  referri.  Quare  inanis  hsec  quidem  excusatio." 
Yet  it  is  not  to  oe  denied  that  grata  mihi  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts. 

"  Known — ^by  experience]  Re  cognita.  "  Cognita"  bo  it  observed,  tiro- 
mtm  gratia,  is  the  nominative  case.  "Catiline  had  experienced  the 
friendship  of  Catulus  in  his  affair  with  Fabia  Terentia ;  for  it  was  by  his 
means  that  he  escaped  when  he  was  brought  to  trial,  as  is  related  by 
Orosius."    Bernouf. 
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j)erils,  to  my  present  recommendation.'^  I  have  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  defense'*  with  regard  to  my  new- 
course  of  conduct;  yet  I  was  resolved,  though  conscious  oi 
no  guilt,"*  to  offer  you  some  explanation,"  which,  on  my  word 
of  honor,'"  you  may  receive  as  truc/^  Provoked  by  injuries 
and  indignities,  since,  being  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor 
and  exertion,**"  I  did  not  obtain  the  post  of  honor  due  to  me,"^ 
I  have  undertaken,  according  to  my  custom,  the  public  cause 

'<  Eecommendation]  Commendationi.  His  recommendation  of  lii3  affairs, 
and  of  Orestilla,  to  the  care  of  Catulus. 

^5  Formal  defense]  Defenmonem.  Opposed  to  satisfactionem^  whicli  fol- 
lows, and  which  means  a  private  apology  or  explanation.  '■'■  Defensio^  a 
defense,  was  properly  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  against  an  adver- 
sar}',  or  before  judges  ;  satij^f actio  was  rather  an  excuse  or  apology  made  to 
a  friend,  or  any  other  person,  in  a  private  commimication."     CJor'tius. 

"'  Though  conscious  of  no  guilt  J  Ex  nulla  conscientid  de  culpa.  This 
phrase  is  explained  by  Cortius  as  equivalent  to  "  Propter  conscientam  de 
nulla  culpa,"  or  "  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault."  *'i)e  culpa,'''' 
he  adds,  is  the  same  as  culpce  ;  so  in  the  ii.  Epist.  to  Ca?sar,  c.  1 :  Neque  de 
futuro  quisquam  satix  callidus  ;  and  c.  9  :  de  illis  potissimum  jactura  tit." 

"^  To  make  no  formal  defense — to  offer  you  some  explanation]  Lefensio- 
nem—parare  '  sai'i-^f actionem — proporure.  '■'' Parare,''"'  savs  Cortius,  "is 
applied  to  a  defense  which  might  require  some  study  and:  premeditation ; 
proponere  to  such  a  statement  as  it  was  easy  to  make  at  once." 

^^  On  my  word  of  honor]  2fe  dius  Jidus,  sc.  juvet.  So  may  the  god  of 
faith  help  me,  as  I  speak  truth.  But  who  is  the  god  of  faith  ?  Diuf:,  say 
some,  is  the  same  as  Deus  (Plautus  has  Deus  fidius,  Asin  i.  1, 18) ;  and  the 
god  here  meant  is  probably  Jupiter  (sub  dio  being  equivalent  to  euh  Jove) ;  so 
that  Dius  fidius  (fidius  being  an  adjective  from  fides)  will  be  the  Zerf  tzictioc 
of  the  Greeks.  Me  dius fidius  will  therefore  be,  "May  Jupiter  help  me  !" 
This  is  the  mode  of  explication  adopted  by  Gerlach,  Bernouf,  and  Dietsch. 
Others,  with  Festus  (sub  voce  Medius  fidius)  make  fidius  equivalent  to 
filius,  because  the  ancients,  according  to  Festus,  often  used  D  for  L,  and 
dius fidius  will  then  be  the  same  as  Afoj  or  Jovis  filius,  or  Hercules,  and 
inedius  fidius  will  be  the  same  as  mehercules  or  meliercule.  Varro  de  L.  L. 
(v.  10,  ed.  Sprengel)  mentions  a  certain  ^lius  who  was  of  this  opinion. 
Against  this  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  ^>iiw^,  of  which  the  first 
Bj'llable  is  short :  Quitrehitn  Nonas  Sancofidone  referrem,  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  213. 
But  if  we  consider  d'lus  the  same  as  deus,  we  may  as  well  consider  dins  fidius 
to  be  the  god  Hercules  as  the  god  Jupiter,  and  may  thus  make  medius  fidius 
identical  with  TuehercuUs,  as  it  probably  is.  "  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  20,  says 
tliat  medius  ^fidius  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules."  Schiller's  Lex.  sub 
Fid'ius.  This  point  will  be  made  tolerably  clear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro, 
V.  10,  and  Ovid,  loc.  cit.)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabine  San- 
cus,  or  Semo  Sanctis,  and  Semo  Sancus  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules. 

">*  You  may  receive  as  tnie]  Veram  licet  co^noscas.  Some  editions,  before 
that  of  Cortius,  have  quie — licet  vera  mecutn  recn^noscas ;  which  was 
adopted  from  a  quotation  of  Servius  ad  ^n.  iv.  204.  But  twenty  of  the 
best  MSS.,  according  to  Ccrtius,  have  veram  licet  cofinnscas. 

f"'  Kobbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labor  and  exertion]  Fructu  lafporis  industri- 
ceque  m^ce  priratus.  "The  honors  whicli  besought  he  elegantly  calls  tho 
fru'it  of  his  labor,  because  tho  one  is  obtained  by  tlie  other."     Cortius. 

»'  Post  of  honor  due  to  me]  6tatum  dignitatis.    The  consulship. 
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of  the  distressed.  Not  but  that  I  could  have  paid,  out  of  my 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  security  'j"^ 
■while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  with 
honors,  and  myself  proscribed^^  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have  for  this  very  reason,  adopted  a  course,®*  amply  justifiable 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honor  is 
left  to  me.  AVhen  I  was  proceeding  to  wa-ite  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violence  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  intrust  Orestilla  to  your  protection  f^  in- 
treating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  injury.®"     Farewell." 

XXXVI.  Catiline  himself,  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Caius  Flaminius  Flamma  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium,®^ 
while  he  was  supplying  the  adjacent  parts,  already  excited  to 
insurrection,  with  arms,  marched  with  his  fasces,  and  other 
ensigns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp. 

When  this  was  known  at  Rome,  the  senate  declared  Catiline 
and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  before  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  convicted  of 
capital  offenses.     They  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 

82  On  my  own  security]  Meis  nominibus.  "  He  uses  tlie  plural,"  says 
Herzogius,  "because  lie  nad  not  bon-owed  once  only,  or  from  one  person, 
but  oftentimes,  and  from  many."  No  other  critic  attempts  to  explain  tliis 
point.  For  alienis  nominibvs,  which  follows,  being  in  the  plural,  there  is 
very  good  reason.  My  translation  is  in  conformity  with  Bernours  com- 
ment. 

^3  Proscribed]  Alienatum.  "Eepulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  conaulsbip." 
Bernovf. 

^^  Adopted  a  course]  *S^es — seeutns  sum.  '■'■  Spem  sequi  \?,  a  phrase  often 
used  when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  course  of  con- 
duct, and  the  subsequent  election  and  adoption  of  what  appears  advantag- 
eous, is  signified."     Cortius. 

85  Protection]  Fidei. 

fi«  Intreating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend  her  from 
injury]  Earn  ah  injuria  defendas,  per  liberos  tuos  rogatus.  "  Defend  her 
from  injury,  being  intreated  [to  do  so]  by  [or  for  the  sake  of]  your  own 
children." 

''7  XXXVI.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Arretium]  In  agro  Arretino.  Haver- 
camp,  and  many  of  the  old  editions,  have  Beatino ;  "but,"  says  Cortius, 
"  if  Catiline  went  the  direct  road  to  Ftesulaj,  as  is  rendered  extremely  prob- 
able by  his  pretense  that  he  was  going  to  Marseilles,  and  by  the  assertion 
of  Cicero,  made  the  day  after  his  departure,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
join  Manlius,  we  must  certainly  read  Ar?'etinoy  Arretium  (now  Arezzo) 
lay  in  his  road  to  Fcesulre  ;  Eeate  was  many  miles  out  of  it. 
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hold  a  levy ;  that  Antonius,  vrith  an  army,  should  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  protect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Rome  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  in  an  extremely  deplorable  condition  f^  for  though  every 
nation,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms,  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  think  the  greatest  blessings,  were  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent 
with  obstinate  determination,  to  plunge  themselves  and  their 
country  into  ruin ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of 
the  senate,^"  not  one  indindual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  reward  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy ;  nor  was  there  a  single  deserter  from  the  camp  of 
CatiHne.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disatiection  had,  like  a  pesti- 
lence, pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXXV'II.  Xor  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  common  people,  from  a  desire  of  change,  favored 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  accordance 
with  their  general  character ;  for,  in  every  state,  they  that 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavor  to  exalt 
the  factious  ;*"  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 
and  long  for  something  new  ;  they  are  discontented  with  their 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amid  tumult  and  sedition,  without  anxiety, 
since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss.^* 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected" 
from  various  causes.     In  the  first  place,"'  such  as  every  where 

^  In  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  Midto  maximk  miserabiU.  Multo 
is  added  to  superlatives,  like  low/e.  So  c.  52,  viulto pulcherriniam  earn  nos 
haberemus.    Cortius  gives  several  other  instances. 

^»  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Ductus  senati  decretis. 
I  have  translated  it  "  the  two  decrees,"  with  Kose.  One  of  the  two  was 
that  respecting  the  rewards  mentioned  in  c.  30  ;  the  other  was  that  spoken 
of  in  c.  36,  allowing  the  followers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  arms  before 
a  certain  da  v. 

>«  XXX\''lI.  Endeavor  to  exalt  the  factious]  MalosertoUuni.  They  strive 
to  elevate  into  office  those  who  resemble  themselves. 

*'  Poverty  does  not  easily  suflfer  loss]  Egextas  facile  Jiahetur  sine  damno. 
lie  that  has  nothing,  has  notliiug  to  lose.  Petrou.  Sat.,  c.  119  :  Inops  au- 
dacia,  tuta  est. 

•^  Had  become  disaffected]  ProRceps  ahierat.  Had  grown  demoralized, 
sunk  in  corruption,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  plots  against  the  state.  So 
Sallust  says  or  Sempronia,  pratceps  ahierat,  c.*2.'). 

**  In  the  first  place]  Primum  omnium.    *'  These  words  refer,  not  to  item 
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took  the  lead  in  crime  and  profligacy,  with  others  who  had 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
wliom  vice  and  \dllainy  had  driven  from  their  homes,  had 
flocked  to  Rome  as  a  general  receptacle  of  impurity.  In  the 
next  place,  many,  who  thought  of  the  siiccess  of  "Sylla,  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  common  soldiers  into  senators, 
and  others  so  eniiched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself,  similar  results  from  victory,  if  they 
should  once  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  had  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labor,  tempted  by  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idleness  in  the  city  to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  fi.eld.  To  these, 
and  all  others  of  similar  character,  public  disorders  would 
furnish  subsistence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  men  in  distress,  of  dissolute  principles  and  extravagant 
expectations,  should  have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  state 
no  furtlier  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whose  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed,^*  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feelings. 

All  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  opposed  to  that  of 
the  senate,  were  desirous  rather  that  the  state  should  be 
embroiled,  than  that  they  themselves  should  be  out  of 
power.  This  was  an  evil,  which,  after  many  years,  had  re- 
turned upon  the  community  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now 
prevailed."^ 

XXXVin.  For  after  the  powers  of  the  tribunes,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Cneius  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been  fully 

and  postremo  in  the  same  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next."     Bernovf. 

"^  Civil  rights  had  been  curtailed]  Jus  libertatis  immimdvm  erat.  "  Sylla, 
by  one  of  his  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  public  office  ;  a  law  unjust,  indeed,  but  which,  having 
been  established  and  acted  upon  for  more  than  twenty  years,  could  not  be 
rescinded  v/ithout  inconvenience  to  the  government.  Cicero,  accordingly, 
opposed  the  attempts  which  were  made,  in  his  consulsliip,  to  remove  this 
restriction,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  Oration  against  Piso,  c.  2.'"  Bernovf. 
See  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  28  ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Syll.;  Quintil.,  xi.  1,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  Cicero's  speech,  Be  Broscriptorum  Libois^  is  preserved.  This  law 
of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  Cscsar,  Suet.  J.  Ca^s.  41 ;  Plu- 
tarch Vit.  Cses.;  Dio  Cass.,  xli.  18. 

"s  This  was  an  evil — to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailedj  Id  aded 
malum  multos  post  annos  in  civiiaiem  reverterat.  '■'■  Adeo,  says  Cortius,  "ia 
particula  elegantissima.''''    Allen  makes  it  equivalent  to  eo  iisque. 
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restored,**  certain  younir  men,  of  an  ardent  age  and  temper, 
liavnng  obtained  that  high  office,'*^  began  to  stir  up  the  populace 
by  inveighing  against  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in  course  of 
time,  by  means  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  inflame  them  more 
and  more  ;  by  which  methods  they  became  po|)ular  and  power- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the  nobility  opposed  their 
proceedings  to  the  utmost ;  under  pretense,  indeed,  of  support- 
ing the  senate,  but  in  reality  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
For,  to  state  the  trutli  in  few  words,  whatever  parties,  during 
that  period,  disturbed  the  republic  under  plausible  pretexts, 
some,  a.s  if  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  others,  to  make 
the  authority  of  the  senate  as  great  as  possible,  all,  though 
affecting  concern  for  the  public  good,  contended  every  one 
for  his  own  interest.  In  such  contests  there  was  neither  mod- 
eration nor  limit ;  each  party  made  a  merciless  use  of  its  suc- 
cesses. 

XXXIX.  After  Pompey,  however,  was  sent  to  the  maritime 
and  Mithridatic  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was  diminished, 
and  tlie  influence  of  the  few  increased.  These  few  kept  all 
public  offices,  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  every 
thing  else,  in  their  own  hands ;  they  themselves  lived  free 
from  harm,'*  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  without  appre- 
hension ;  overawing  others,  at  the  same  time,  with  threats 
of  impeachment,"  so  that,  when  in  office,  they  might  be 
less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a  pros- 
pect of  change,  in  this  dubious  state  of  affairs,  had  presented 
itself,  the  old  spirit  of  contention  awakened  their  passions ; 
and  had  Catiline,  in  liis  first  battle,  come  oflf  \nctorious,  or  left 
the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and  calamity  nmst  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  upon  the  state,  nor  would  those,  who  might 
at  last  have  gained  the  ascendency,  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy 

»«  XXX\T[TI.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes — had  been  fully  restoredl  Tri- 
hunicia  poiextas  reHituta.  Before  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
had  prown  immoderate,  but  Syllft  diminished  and  almost  annihilated  it,  by 
taking  from  them  the  privilej^es  of  holding  any  other  magistracy  atter  the 
tribunate,  of  publicly  addressing  the  people,  of  proposing  laws,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  appeals,  iiut  ni  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.f.r.  C79,  the  first  of  tiieso 
privileges  had  been  restored ;  and  in  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  a.u.c. 
083,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  powers. 

^  Having  obtained  that  high  office]  Summam  poUsiatem  nacti.  Cortiua 
thinks  these  words  spurious. 

•"*  XXXIX.  Free  from  harm]  Tnnorii.    In  a  passive  sense. 

*»  Overawing  others  —  with  threats  of  impoachment]  OzUros  judiciU 
Urrcre.     *' Accusationibus  et  judiciorum  pcriculis."  Jkrnouf. 
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it  lonpf,  for  some  superior  power  would  have  wrested  dominion 
and  liberty  from  tliem  when  weary  and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy, 
who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Among  these  was  Aulus  Fulvius,  the  son  of  a  senator, 
whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death.*  In  Rome,  at  the  same  time,  Lentulus,  in  pur- 
suance of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endeavoring  to  gain  over, 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  all  whom  he  thought 
adapted,  either  by  principles  or  circumstances,  to  promote  an 
insurrection ;  and  not  citizens  only,  but  every  description  of 
men  who  could  be  of  any  service  in  war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  Umbrenus 
to  apply  to  certain  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,^  and  to  lead 
them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war  ;  supposing 
that  as  they  were  nationally  and  individually  involved  in  debt, 
and  as  the  Gauls  were  naturally  warlike,  they  might  easily  be 
drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  Umbrenus,  as  he  had  traded 
in  Gaul,  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men  there,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently,  without  loss 
of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  in  the  Forum,  he 
asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries  about  the  state  of  their 
country,  and  affecting  to  commiserate  its  fallen  condition, 
"  what  termination  they  expected  to  such  calamities  ?"  When 
he  found  that  they  complained  of  the  rapacity  of  the  magis- 
trates, inveighed  against  the  senate  for  not  affording  them  re- 
lief, and  looked  to  death  as  the  only  remedy  for  their  sufferings, 
"  Yet  I,"  said  he,  "  if  you  Avill  but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a 
method  by  which  you  may  escape  these  pressing  difficulties." 
When  he  had  said  this,  the  Allobroges,  animated  with  the 
highest  hopes,  besought  Umbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them  ; 
saying  that  there  was  nothing    so   disagreeable   or  difficult, 

1  His  father  ordered  to  be  put  to  death]  Parens  necari  jussit.  "His 
father  put  him  to  death,  not  by  order  of  the  consuls,  but  by  his  own  private 
authority;  nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  simi- 
lar power."  Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  xxxvii.  The  father  observed  on  the  occasion, 
that,  "  he  had  begotten  him,  not  for  Catiline  against  his  country,  but  for  his 
country  against  Catiline."  Val.  Max.,  v.  8.  The  Eomau  laws  allowed  fathers 
absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  their  children. 

2  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  Allobroges]  Legatos  AUdbrognm.  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Kome  two  deputies  from 
this  Gallic  nation,  sent  to  complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  ot  the  Eoman 
governors. 
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which  they  would  not  most  gladly  perform,  if  it  would  but  free 
their  country  from  debt.  lie  then  conducted  them  to  the 
house  of  Decimus  Brutus,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum,  and, 
on  account  of  Sempronia,  not  unsuitable  to  liis  purpose,  as 
Brutus  was  then  absent  from  Rome.'  In  order,  too,  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabinius,  and, 
in  his  presence,  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  confederates,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  embassadors  with  greater  con- 
fidence. At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  assistance, 
he  let  them  depart. 

XLT.  Yet  the  AUobroges  were  long  in  suspense  what  course 
tliey  should  adopt.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  debt,  an  in- 
cliaation  for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
\actory  \*  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  plans,  and  cer- 
tain rewards*  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.  As  they  were 
balancing  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  of  the  state  at 
length  prevailed.  They  accordingly  disclosed  the  whole  affair, 
just  as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga,''  to  whose 
patronage  their  state  was  very  greatly  indebted.  Cicero,  being 
apprized  of  the  matter  by  Sauga,  directed  the  deputies  to  pre- 
tend a  strong  desire  for  the  success  of  the  l)lot,  to  seek  inter- 
views with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  to  make  them  fair 
j)romises,  and  to  endeavor  to  lay  them  open  to  conviction  as 
much  as  j)ossible. 

3  As  Brutus  was  then  absent  from  Komc]  Kam  turn  Brulutt  ah  Roma, 
dherat.  From  this  remark,  say  Zanchius  and  Omnibonus,  it  is  evident  tliat 
Brutus  was  not  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 

"  What  sort  ot"  woman  Sempronia  was,  has  been  told  in  c.  25.  Some  liave 
thought  that  she  was  the  wile  of  Decimus  Brutus  ;  but  since  Sallust  speaks 
of  her  as  being  in  the  decay  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
since  Brutus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ca2sar  (B.  G.  vii.,  sub  fin.),  was  then  very 
yount;,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connection  with  him,  but 
had  pained  such  an  ascendency  over  liis  affections,  by  lier  arts  of  seduction, 
as  to  induce  him  to  make  her  his  mistress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his 
house."     Beavzle. 

I  have,  liowever,  followed  those  who  think  that  Brutus  was  the  husband 
of  Sempronia.  Sallust  ^c.  'J4),  speakinjj  of  the  woman,  of  whom  Sempronia 
was  one,  says  that  Catiline  crtdelat  poKse — cirox  earum  vel  (uljniujtre  d-il/i,  vel 
interficere.    The  truth,  on  such  a  point,  is  of  little  importance. 

*  A  LI.  To  be  expected  from  \ictor}']  In  »pe  vidorut, 

*  Certain  rewards]  Cfrta  ■pravila.  "Offered  by  the  senate  to  those  who 
should  (five  information  of  the  conspiracy.    See  c.  30."     Kuhnhardt. 

*  Quintus  Fobius  Snntra]  "  A  dcsc-endent  of  that  ?'a})ius  who,  for  havinj^ 
subdued  the  Allobroffcs,  was  surnuimd  Allobrogicus."  Ltnwuf.  Wkolo 
states  ott^u  cLotfO  patrons  as  well  aa  individuals. 
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XLn.  Much  about  the  same  time  there  were  commotions'' 
in  Hither  and  Further  Gaul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bruttian  ter- 
ritories, and  in  Apulia.  For  those,  -svhom  Catiline  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  those  parts,  had  begun,  without  consideration, 
and  seemingly  Avith  madness,  to  attempt  every  thing  at  once  ; 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armor  and  weapons 
from  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  confusing  every 
thing,  had  created  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these,  Quintus 
Metellus  Celer,  the  prretor,  having  brought  several  to  trial, ^ 
under  the  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them  into  prison, 
as  had  also  Caius  Murgena  in  Further  Gaul,^  who  governed  that 
province  in  quality  of  legate. 

XLIIL  But  at  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  Lentulus,  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  having  secured  what  they 
thought  a  large  force,  had  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  Catiline 
should  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Fajsulag,  Lucius  Bestia,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  having  called  an  assembly,  should  com- 
plain of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the  odium  of  this 
most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul  ;^*'  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  taking  this  as  a  signal,  should,  on  the 
following  night,  proceed  to  execute  their  respective  parts. 

These  parts  are  said  to  have  been  thus  distributed.  Statilius 
and  Gabinius,  with   a  large  force,  were  to  set  on  lire  twelve 

^  XLII.  There  wgre  commotions]  Mbtus  erat.  ^^  Moius  is  also  used  by 
Cicero  and  Livy  in  the  siusrular  number  for  seditiones  and  tumultus.  ]S'o 
chans^e  is  therefore  to  be  made  in  the  text."  Gerlacli.  "  Motus  bellicos  in- 
telliorit,  tumultus ;  \\l  Flor.,  iii.  13."   Cortius. 

"  Having  brought  several  to  trial]  Complures — caussa  cognita.  "  Cavssam 
cognoscere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  examining  as  to  the  authors  and  causes  of 
any  crime."  Dietsch. 

»  Cains  Mursena  in  Further  Gaul]  Li  Ulteriore  Gallia  C.  Mnrmna.  All 
the  editions,  previous  to  that  of  Cortius,  have  in  citeriore  Gallia.  "  But  C. 
Mursena,"  says  the  critic,  "  commanded  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior 
Gaul,  as  appears  from  Cic.  pro  Murana,  c.  41.  To  attribute  such  an  error 
to  a  lapse  of  memory  in  Sallust,  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  therefore,  confi- 
dently altered  citet'iore  into  nlteriore.^^  The  praise  of  having  first  discovered 
the  error,  however,  is  due,  not  to  Cortius,  but  to  Fclicius  Durantinus,  a 
friend  of  Eivius,  in  whose  note  on  the  passage  his  discovery  is  recorded. 

10  XLIII.  The  excellent  consul]  Optimo  consvli.  With 'the  exception  of 
the  slight  commendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  luculentavi  atque  utilem 
reipitUiccE,  c.  31,  this  is  the  only  epithet  of  praise  that  Sallust  bestows  on 
the  consul  throughout  his  narrative.  That  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  frigid 
eulogy,  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (xii. 
21),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  him  by 
Brutus  :  ."  Brutus  thinks  that  he  pays  me  a  great  compliment  when  he  calls 
lae  an  excellent  consul  (optimum  consulem) ;  but  what  enemy  could  speak 
more  coldly  of  me  ?" 
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places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose,"  at  the  same 
time  ;  in  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumuh,"  an  easier 
access  might  be  obtained  to  tlie  consul,  and  to  the  others  whose 
destruction  was  intended ;  Cethegus  was  to  beset  the  gate  of 
Cicero,  and  .Attack  him  personally  with  violence  ;  others  were 
to  single  out  other  \nctims ;  while  the  sons  of  certain  families, 
mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their  fathers ;  and,  when  all 
were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre  and  conflagration,  they 
were  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 

While  they  were  thus  forming  and  settling  their  plans, 
Cethegus  was  incessantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  spirit  in 
his  associates  ;  observing,  that  they  wasted  excellent  opportune 
ities  through  hesitation  and  delay ;''  that,  in  such  an  enterprise, 
there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of  action  ;  and  that  he 
himself,  if  a  few  would  support  him,  would  storm  the  senate- 
house  while  the  others  remained  inactive.  Being  naturally 
bold,  sanguine,  and  prompt  to  act,  he  thought  that  success  de- 
pended on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLIV.  The  Allobroges,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews,  by  means  of  Gabinius,  with  the 
other  conspirators;  and  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius, 
and  Cassius,  they  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  might  carry 
under  seal  to  their  countr^^inen,  who  otherwise  would  hardly 
join  in  so  important  an  aliair.  To  this  the  others  consented 
without  suspicion  ;  but  Cassius  promised  them  soon  to  visit 
their  countr}','*  and,  indeed,  left  the  city  a  little  before  the 
deputies. 

In  order  that  the  Allobroges,  before  they  reached  home, 
might  confirm  their  agreement  with  Catiline,  by  giving  and  re- 
ceiving pledges  of  faith,  Lentulus  sent  with  them  one  Titus 
Volturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  himself  giving  Volturcius  a 
letter  for  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Who  I  am,  you  wnll   learn  from  the  person  whom  I  have 

"  Twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose]  Dvod^cim — 
opportuna  loca.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  a  hundred  places.  Few 
narratives  lose  by  renetitiou. 

'2  In  order  that,  durinf?  the  conseauent  tnmnlt]  Qvd  tumultu.  "It  is 
best,"  says  Dietsch,  "  to  take  qvo  as  the  pdrtimla  Jinalia  (to  the  end  that), 
and  tumultu  ns  the  ablative  of  the  instrument." 

"  Dcliiy]  D'ltK prolntnndo.     By  puttint;  otf  from  day  to  day. 

'*  XLlV.  Soon  to  visit  their  cotmtry]  Semet  e>>  hrtoi  tenturvm.  "It  is 
plain  that  the  adverb  relates  to  what  precedes  {ad  cues) ;  and  that  Cassius 
expresses  an  intention  to  bet  out  for  Gaul."  DUUch. 
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sent  to  you.  Reflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situation  you 
are  placed,  and  remember  that  you  are  a  man.'^  Consider 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  all,  even  the  low- 
est." In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  message  :  "  Since 
he  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  for  what  reason  should 
he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?  That,  in  the  city,  every 
thing  which  he  had  directed  was  arranged  ;  and  that  he  should 
not  delay  to  make  nearer  approaches  to  it." 

XLV.  Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  night  being 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  Cicero,  being  by 
them  made  acquainted  with  every  thing,  directed  the  praetors,^" 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Caius  Pomtinus,  to  arrest  the 
retinue  of  the  Allobroges,  by  laying  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
Milvian  Bridge  ;^^  he  gave  them  a  full  explanation  of  the  object 
with  which  they  were  sent,^®  and  left  them  to  manage  the  rest 
as  occasion  might  require.  Being  mihtary  men,  they  placed  a 
force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  disturbance,  and  secretly 
invested  the  bridge  ;  when  the  deputies,  with  Volturcius,  came 
to  the  place,  and  a  shout  was  raised  from  each  side  of  the 
bridge,'**  the  Gauls,  at  once  comprehending  the  matter,  sur- 
rendered themselves  immediately  to  the  praetors.  Volturcius, 
at  first,  encouraging  his  companions,  defended  himself  against 
numbers  with  his  sword  ;  but  afterward,  being  unsupported  by 
the  Allobroges,  he  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinus,  to  whom 
he  was  known,  to  save  his  life,  and  at  last,  terrified  and  despair- 
ing of  safety,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  praetors  as  uncon- 
ditionally as  to  foreign  enemies. 

XLVI.  The  affair  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  consul  by  messengers. 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  joy,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger ;  but  he  was  doubtful  how  he 
ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  detected  in 

15  Remember  that  you  are  a  man]  Memineris  te  virum.  Eemember  that 
you  are  a  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  one.  Cicero,  in  repeating  this  letter 
from  memory  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  iii.  5),  gives  the  phrase,  Cum  ut  mr  sis. 

i«  XLV.  The  praetors]  Frcetoribus  urbanis,  the  praetors  of  the  city. 

17  The  Milvian  Bridge]  Fonte  Mulvio.    Now  Ponte  Molle. 

1'^  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  Bern — cujus  gratia  mittebantur. 

19  From  each  side  of  the  bridge]  Utrinqve.  "Utrinque,"  observes  Cor- 
tius,  "glossae  MSS.  exponunt  ex  utrdque  'parte  pontis,''''  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  exposition  is  correct.  No  translator,  however,  before  myself, 
has  availed  himself  of  it. 
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treason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punishment  would  be 
a  weight  upon  himself,  and  their  escape  the  destruction  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed  his  resolution,  he 
ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  one  Quintus 
Cceparius  of  Terracina,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  Apulia  to 
raise  the  slaves,  to  be  summoned  before  liim.  The  others  came 
without  delay ;  but  Cceparius,  having  left  his  house  a  little  be- 
fore, and  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from 
the  city.  The  consul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  wjis 
praetor,  holding  him  by  the  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  to  be 
brought  into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Here  he 
assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  very  full  attendance  of  that  body, 
introduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also  he  or- 
dered Valerius  Flaccus,  the  prgetor,  to  bring  the  box  with  the 
letters'"  which  he  had  taken  from  the  deputies. 

XLVIL.  Volturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  journey, 
concerning  his  letter,"*  and  lastly,  what  object  he  had  had  in 
view,*'  and  from  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  to 
prevaricate,"  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  the  security  of  the 
public  faith,'*  he  disclosed  every  circumstance  as  it  had  really 
occurred,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associate,  a 
few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Cceparius ;  that  he  knew  no 
more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hear  from  Gabin- 
ius, that  Publius  Autronius,  Sernus  Sylla,  Lucius  Vargunteius, 
and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  Gauls 
made  a  Hmilar  confession,  and  charged  Lentulus,  who  began  to 
afiect  ignorance,  not  only  with  the  letter  to  Catiline,  but  with 

»  XLVI.  Tlie  box  with  the  letters]  Scrinktm  cum  Uteris.  Litters  may  bo 
rendered  either  letter  or  ldter!>.  There  i.'^  no  mention  made  prcviouslv  of 
more  letters  than  that  of  Leutuliis  to  CiUiline.  c.  44.  But  as  it  is  not  Hkely 
that  the  deputies  carried  a  box  to  convey  only  one  letter,  I  have  followed 
other  translators  by  putting  the  word  in  the  plural.  Tlie  oath  of  the  con- 
ppirators,  too,  which  was  a  written  document,  was  probably  in  the  box. 

"  XLVII.  His  letter]  ZiV^t^m.  His  own  letter  to  Catihuc,  c.  44.  ^oprceter 
litleraA  a  little  below. 

"  What  olyect  he  had  had  in  view,  etc.]  Quid^  aut  qua  de  caum,  confUii 
habuisxet.  "\V  hat  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  he  had 
entertained  it. 

"  To  prevaricate]  Fin(fcre  alia.  *'  To  pretend  other  things  than  what  had 
reference  to  the  conspiracy."  Bernau^f. 

3*  On  the  security  of  the  public  faith]  Fide  publicd.  "  Cicero  pledtred  to 
liim  the  public  faith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  or  eninured,  in  tlio 
name  of  tnc  repuhlir>,  that  his  life  j^hould  be  spared,  if  he  would  but  spe.ik 
the  truth."  B<rnou/. 
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remarks  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  "  that  the 
sovereignity  of  Rome,  by  the  Sibylline  books,  was  predestined 
to  three  Cornelii ;  that  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  ruled  already ;" 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  third,  whose  fate  it  would  be  to 
govern  the  city ;  and  that  this,  too,  was  the  twentieth  year 
since  the  Capitol  was  burned  ;  a  year  which  the  augurs,  from 
certain  omens,  had  often  said  would  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  civil  war." 

The  letter  then  being  read,  the  senate,  when  all  had  previous- 
ly acknowledged  their  seals,^°  decreed  that  Lentulus,  being  de- 
prived of  his  office,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be  placed  in 
private  custody."  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given  in  charge 
to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  cedile ;  Cethegus, 
to  Quintus  Cornificius ;  Statilius,  to  Cains  Csesar ;  Gabinius,  to 
Marcus  Crassus ;  and  Coeparius,  who  had  just  before  been  ar- 
rested in  his  flight,  to  Cneius  Terentius,  a  senator. 

XLVIIL  The  common  people,  meanwhile,  who  Had  at  first, 
from  a  desire  of  change  in  the  government,  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  war,  havdng,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  altered  their 
sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  of  Catiline,  to  extol 
Cicero  to  the  skies ;  and,  as  if  rescued  from  slavery,  to  give 
proofs  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other  effects  of  war  they  expected 
as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss ;  but  the  burning  of  the  city  they 
thought  inhuman,  outrageous,  and  fatal,  especially  to  themselves, 
whose  whole  property  consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and 
the  clothes  which  they  wore. 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  arrested 
as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Catihne.     This  person,  having 

25  That  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  ruled  already]  Cinnam  aique  Syllam  antea. 
*'  Had  ruled,"  or  something  similar,  must  be  supplied.  Cinna  had  been  the 
means  of  recalling  Marius  from  Africa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  domi- 
neered over  the  city,  and  made  it  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 

28  Their  seals]  Signa  sica.  "  Lcurs  cachets,  leurs  sceaux."  Bernovf.  The 
Eomans  tied  their  letters  round  with  a  striosr,  the  knot  of  which  they  cov- 
ered with  wax,  and  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  string :  "  nos  linum  incidimtisy  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  iii.  5.  See 
also  C.  Nep.  Pans.  4,  and  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.  The  seal  of  Lentulus 
had  on  it  a  likeness  of  one  of  his  ancestors ;  see  Cicero,  loc.  cii. 

27  In  private  custody]  In  liberis  custodiis.  Literally,  in  "free  custody," 
but  "private  custody"  conveys  abetter  notion  of  the  arrangement  to  the 
mind  of  the  English  reader.  It  was  called  free  because  the  persons  in. 
custody  were  not  confined  in  prison.  Plutarch  calls  it  udecfiov  <pv7iaKTJv, 
as  also  Dion.,  cap.  Iviii.  3.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  3.  It  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  rank  and  consideration. 
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offered  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy,  if  the  public  faith 
were  pledged  to  hini,^*  and  being  directed  by  the  consul  to  state 
what  he  knew,  gav' e  the  senate  nearly  the  same  account  as  Vol- 
turcius  had  given,  concerning  the  intended  conflagration,  the 
massacre  of  respectable  citizens,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
adding  that  "  he  was  sent  by  Marcus  Craisus  to  assure  Catiline 
that  the  apprehension  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the 
conspirators,  ou^fht  not  to  alarm  him,  but  that  he  should  hasten, 
with  so  much  the  more  expedition  to  the  city,  in  order  to  re- 
•vive  the  courage  of  the  rest,  and  to  focilitate  the  escape  of  those 
in  custody."'^*  When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  no- 
ble birth,  of  very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence,  some, 
thinking  the  statement  incredible,  others,  though  they  sup- 
posed it  true,  yet,  judging  tliat  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such 
power'"  was  rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them, 
too,  from  personal  reasons,  being  under  obHgation  to  Crassus), 
exclaimed  that  he  was  "  a  false  witness,"  and  demanded  that  the 
matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly,  taking 
their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed  "that  the  testimony  of  Tar- 
quinius appeared  false  ;  that  he  himself  should  be  kept  in  pri- 
son ;  and  tliat  no  further  liberty  of  speaking''  should  be  granted 
him,  unless  he  should  name  the  person  at  whose  instigation  he 
had  fabricated  so  shameful  a  calumny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  affair 
was  contrived  by  l*ublias  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  interest 
of  Crassus,  if  lie  were  accused,  might,  from  participation  in  the 
danger,  more  readily  screen  the  rest.  Others  said  that  Tar- 
quinius was  suborned  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not  dis- 
turb the  state,  by  taking  upon  him,  as  was  liis  custom,''  the 

»«  XLVIIT.  If  the  public  faith  were  pledged  to  him]  Si  Jides publica  data 
esaet.    See  c.  47. 

"  And  to  facihtate  the  escape  of  those  iu  custody]  Et  iUi  facUius  e  peri- 
culo  triperentur. 

so  A  man  of  such  power]  Tanta  vis  hominu.  So  great  power  of  tlio 
man. 

*'  Liberty  of  speaking]  Potfstatem.  "*  Potcstatcm  lognendi."  Cyprianus 
Popma.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  pledge  which 
the  senate  hud  giveu  him,  on  condition  that  he  xpoke  the  truths  went  for 
nothing ;  he  wa^s  not  allowed  to  continue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to 
prison. 

32  A.^  was  his  custom]  More  sua.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  relates 
that  freqnontlv  when  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  had  refused  to  undertake 
the  dff'jnse  of  certain  pcrHons,  as  being  unwortliy  of  their  support,  Crassus 
would  plead  in  their  uehalf ;  and  that  he  thus  gained  great  popularity 
among  the  common  people. 
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defense  of  the  criminals.  That  this  attack  on  his  character 
was  made  by  Cicero,  I  afterward  heard  Crassiis  himself  assert. 
XLIX.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  by  so- 
licitation, nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Caius  Piso, 
prevail  upon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  Caesar  falsely  accused,  either 
by  means  of  the  Allobroges,  or  any  other  evidence.  Both  of 
these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Caesar ;  Prso,  as  having 
been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was  on"  his  trial  for  extor- 
tion, on  a  charge  of  having  illegally  put  to  death  a  Transpadane 
Gaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  hated  him  ever  since  lie  stood  for 
the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  oflSces,  he  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar,  who  was 
then  comparatively  a  youth. ^*  The  opportunity,  too,  seemed 
favorable  for  such  an  accusation ;  for  Caesar,  by  extraordinary 
generosity  in  private,  and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public," 
had  fallen  greatly  into  debt.  But  when  they  foiled  to  persuade 
the  consul  to  such  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  going  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  their  own,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certain  Roman 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the  Tem- 
ple of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to  testify  more  open- 
ly their  zeal  for  the  republic,  threatened  Caesar  with  their  swords 
as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. 

S3  XLIX.  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  vrns  on,  etc.] 
Piso,  oppugnatus  in  judicio  remtundarum  'propter  cnjusdam  Transpadanv 
supplicium  injustum.  Such  Is  the  reading  and  punctuation  of  Cortius.  Some 
emtions  insert  pecuniarum  before  repetundarum,  and  some  a  comma  after  it. 
I  have  interpreted  the  passage  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  of 
Kritzius,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  judicious  that  has  been  offered.  Op- 
puanatus,  says  he,  is  equivalent  to  gravitur  vexatus,  or  violently  assailed; 
and  Piso  was  thus  assailed  by  Ceesar  on  account  of  his  unjust  execution  of 
the  Gaul ;  the  words  in  Judicio  repetundarum  merely  marK  the  time  when 
Caesar's  attack  was  made.  While  he  was  on  liis  trial  for  one  thing,  he  was 
attacked  by  Caesar  for  another.  Gerlach,  observing  that  the  words  in  judicio 
are  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make  oppugnatus  govern 
pecuniarum  rejpetundarnm,  as  if  it  were  aecusatusj  a  change  which  would 
certainly  not  improve  the  passage.  The  Galli  Transpadani  seem  to  have 
been  much  attached  to  Caesar ;  see  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.,  v.  2 ;  ad  Farn. 
xvi,  12. 

s*  Comparatively  a  youth]  Adolescenialo.  Caesar  was  then  in  the  thirty- 
third,  or,  as  some  say,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  on 
this  wora,  c.  3. 

35  By  magnificent  exhibitions  in  pubhc]  Publice  maxlmii  muneribus. 
Shows  of  gladiators. 
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L.  While  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  the  senate,  and 
while  rewards  were  being  voted,  an  approbation  of  their  e\-i> 
dence,  to  the  Allobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Volturcius,  the 
freedraen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependents  of  Lentulus,  were 
urging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  various  directions  throughout 
the  city,"  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some,  too,  apphed  to  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mob,  who  were  always  ready  to  disturb  the  state 
for  pay.  Cethegus,  at  the  same  time,  was  soliciting,  through 
his  agents,  his  slaves"  and  freedmen,  men  trained  to  deeds  of 
audacity,  to  collect  themselves  into  an  aimed  body,  and  force  a 
way  into  his  place  of  confinement. 

The  consul,  when  he  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita- 
tion, ha\nng  distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done  concerning 
those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody."  A  full  senate,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  short  time  before"  declared  them  traitors  to 
their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  who, 
as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  moved"  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  only  on  those  who  were  in 
confinement,  but  also  on  Lucius  Cassius,  Publius  Furius,  Publius 
Umbrenus,  and  Quintus  Aunius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended; 
but  afterward,  being  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Caesar, 
he  said  that  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero,*" 

"  L.  In  various  directions  thronfjhont  tlio  city]  Vanis  itinerUms — in  vicis. 
Goiu^  hither  and  thither  through  the  streets. 

^  &\iiyes]  Familiam.  "  Ser\'os  sues,  qui  proprie/awiiiia."  Cortius.  Fa- 
milia  is  a  number  oi  farmili. 

3*  A  full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before,  etc.]  The  senate 
had  already  decreed  that  they  were  enemies  to  their  country  ;  Cicero  now 
calls  a  meeting  to  ascertain  what  sentence  should  bo  passed  on  them. 

39  On  this  occasion — moved]  Tunc—deyreterat.  The  tunc  (or.  as  most  edi- 
tors have  it,  turn)  must  be  referred  to  the  second  meeting  or  tne  senate,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
prisoners  was  made  at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  were  it  not  for  the  pluperfect  tense,  decreverat.  I  have  translated  it 
as  the  perfect.  "NVe  must  suppose  that  Sallust  had  his  thoughts  on  Caesar's 
speech,  which  was  to  follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  been 
done  before  Ca?sar  addressed  the  house.  Kritzius  thinks  that  the  pluperlect 
was  Tcferred  by  Sallust,  not  to  Cipsar's  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate which  was  finally  made ;  but  this  is  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of 
settling  the  matter.'  Sallust  otUn  uses  the  pluperfect,  whore  liis  reader 
would  expect  the  ncrfect ;  see,  for  instance,  concusserat,  at  the  beginning 
of  c.  24.  "  , 

*°  That  ho  would  go  over  to  the  opimon  of  TiberiuB  Nero]  Pedibus  in  sen^ 
Untlan  Tih.  Xeronut — iturum.  Any  (j^uestiou  submitted  to  tho  senate  was 
decided  by  tho  majority  of  votes,  winch  waa  aaccrtaiucd  either  by  numwa- 
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who  had  proposed  that  the  guards  should  be  increased,  and 
that  the  senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  Caesar, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  being  asked  his  02:>inion  by  the  con- 
sul, spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

LI.  "It  becomes  all  men,*^  Conscript  Fathers,  who  deliberate 
on  dubious  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred,  affec- 
tion, anger,  nor  pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings  obstruct 
its  view,  can  not  easily  see  what  is  right ;  nor  has  any  human 
being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  passion  and  his  inter- 
est. When  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its  reasoning  is  sound  ; 
but  passion,  if  it  gain  possession  of  it,  becomes  its  tyrant,  and 
reason  is  powerless. 

"  I  could  easily  mention,  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous  exam- 
ples of  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment  or  com- 
passion, have  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ;  but  I  had 
rather  speak  of  these  instances  in  which  our  ancestors,  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with  wisdom  and  sound 
policy. 

"  In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against  king 
Perses,  the  great  and  powerful  state  of  Rhodes,  which  had  risen 
by  the  aid  of  the  Roman  people,  was  faithless  and  hostile  to  us ; 
yet,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Rhodians 
was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers  left  them  unmolest- 
ed lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made  upon  them  for  the 
sake  of  seizing  their  wealth,  rather  than  of  punishing  their 
faithlessness.  Throughout  the  Punic  war,  too,  though  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  during  peace  and  in  suspension  of  arms, 
were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  injustice,  yet  our  ancestors  never 
took  occasion  to  retaliate,  but  considered  rather  what  was 
worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  might  be  justly  inflicted  on 
their  enemies. 

"  vSimilar  caution.  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  be   observed  by 

tio.  a  counting  of  the  votes,  or  by  discessio,  when  those  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  at  the  direction  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  passed  over  to  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  those  who  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See 
Aul.  Gell.  xiv.  7  ;  Suet.  Tib.  31 ;  Adam's  Eom.  Ant. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Diction- 
ary, Art.  Senatus. 

41  LL  It  becomes  all  men,  etc.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
Caesar,  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Wepl  rcJv  iv  Xepaovr/co)  Trpay/iuruv  : 
'ESet  fiiv,  0)  avdpeg  kdrjvaloi,  tovq.  ?JyovTag  uiravTag  h  v/ilv  fir/Te  irpbg 
IxBpav  TToteiadai  Xbyov  ^rjbiva,  fiijre  npoc  X^P'-'^-  "  It  should  be  incum- 
bent on  all  who  speak  before  you,  O  Athenians,  to  advance  uo  scntimeulj 
with  any  view  either  to  enmity  or  to  favor." 
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yourselves,  that  the  guilt  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  conspira- 
tors, may  not  have  greater  weight  with  you  than  your  own 
dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indignation  more 
than  your  character.  If,  indeed,  a  punishment  adequate  to  their 
crimes  be  discovered,  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures  ;"  but 
if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  exceeds  whatever  can  be  devised," 
I  think  that  we  should  injQlict  only  such  penalties  as  the  laws 
have  provided. 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language,"  the  sad 
fate  that  threatens  the  republic ;  they  have  recounted  the  bar- 
barities of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fall  on  the  van- 
quished ;  they  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  be  dishonored, 
and  youths  abused ;  that  children  would  be  torn  from  the  em- 
braces of  their  parents ;  that  matrons  would  be  subjected  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  conquerors ;  that  temples  and  dwelling-houses 
would  be  plundered ;  that  massacres  and  fires  would  follow ; 
ane  that  every  place  would  be  filled  with  anus,  corpses,  blood, 
and  lamentation.  But  to  what  end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal 
gods  !  was  siu  h  eloquence  directed  ?  Was  it  intended  to  ren- 
der you  indignant  at  the  conspiracy  ?  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will 
inflame  him  whom  so  frightful  and  monstrous  a  reality  has  not 
provoked  !  Far  from  it :  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against 
iiimself,  appear  a  light  matter ;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt 
it  more  seriously  than  was  right. 

"  But  to  different  persons.  Conscript  Fathers,  diftcrent  degrees 
of  license  are  allowe<l.  If  those  who  pass  a  life  sunk  in  obscur- 
ity, commit  any  error,  through  excessive  anger,  few  become 
aware  of  it,  for  their  fame  is  as  limited  as  their  fortune  ;  but  of 
those  who  live  invested  with  extensive  power,  and  in  an  exalted 
station,  the  whole  world  knows  the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the 
Iiighest  position  there  is  the  least  liberty  of  action  ;  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  indulge  neither  partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of 
all  animosity ;  for  what  in  others  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the 
powerful  termed  violence  and  cruelty. 

"  I  consent  to  extraordinary  measures]  Xorum  consilium  adprofjo.  "That 
is,  I  consent  tliat  you  depart  from  tlie  usage  of  your  ancestors,  by  which 
Koman  citizens  were  protected  from  death."     Ber'nouf. 

*'^  Wliatevcr  can  be  devised]  Omnium  iiigenia. 

**  Studied  and  impressive  laui^uatre]  Compn*itkatquema(tnifir','.  Composite^ 
in  lanijuage  nicely  put  togetlier;  cle-^'antly.  Mugnitir*-^  in  striking  or  iini>os- 
ing  terms.  Compoaitk  is  uppJied  to  the  speech  of  Cu-'sar,  by  Cato,  in  tho  fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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"  I  am  indeed  of  opinion,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime  ;vbut  the 
generahty  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens  last,  and, 
in  the  case  of  malefactors,  forget  their  guilt,  and  talk  only  of 
their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have  been  inordinate- 
ly severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Decimus  Silanus,  a  man  of 
spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  suggestions  which  he  oifered, 
from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  he  had  no  view,  in  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  to  favor  or  to  enmity ;  such  I  know  to  be  his 
character,  and  such  his  discretion.*^  Yet  his  proposal  appears 
to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what  can  be  cruel  that  is  direct- 
ed against  such  characters  ?),  but  foreign  to  our  policy.  For 
assuredly,  Silanus,  either  your  fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have 
induced  you,  a  consul  elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punish- 
ment. Of  fear  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when  by  the  prompt 
activity  of  that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous 
forces  are  under  arms ;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say, 
what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  death  is  a 
relief  from  suffering,  and  not  a  torment  ;*®  that  it  puts  an  end  to 
all  human  woes  ; ,  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  is  no  place  either 
for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you 
not  add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were 
put  to  death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge  ? 
Was   it  because   the   Porcian   law"  forbids   it  ?      But   other 

«  Such  I  know  to  be  liis  character,  such  his  discretion]  Eos  mores,  mm 
modestiam  mri  cognovi.  I  have  translated  m^destiam,  discretion,  which  seems 
to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Beauzee  renders  it  prudence,  and 
adds  a  note  upon  it,  which  may  be  worth  transcription.  "  1  translate  mo- 
destia,^^  says  ne,  '■^hj  prudence,  and  tliink  myself  authorized  to  do  so.  Sic 
dejinitur  a  Stmds,  says  Cicero  (De  Off.  i.  40),  ut  modestia  sit  sicentia  earum, 
rerum,  qu(z  agentur,  aut  dicentur,  loco  suo  coltocandarum ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, Sicfitut  mjodestia  sckntia  sit  opportunitatis  idoneornim,  ad  agendum  tem- 
porum.  And  what  is  understood  in  French  by  prudence  ?  It  is,  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  '  a  virtue  by  which  we  discern  and  prac- 
tice what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.'  This  is  almost  a  translation  of 
the  words  of  Cicero." 

4«  That— death  is  a  relief  from  suffering,  not  a  torment,  etc.]  This  Epi- 
curean doctrine  prevailed  very  much  at  Kome  in  Ctesar's  time,  and  after- 
ward. We  may  very  well  suppose  Caesar  to  have  been  a  sincere  convert  to 
it.  Cato  alludes  to  this  passage  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as  also  Cicero, 
in  his  fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  c.  4.  See,  for  opinions  on  this  point, 
the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions, 

*''  The  Porcian  law]  Lex  Portia.  A  law  proposed  by  P.  Porcius  Loeca,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  a.u.c.  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge, 
or  kill  a  Koman  citizen.  See  Liv.,  x.  9  ;  Cic.  pro.  Kabir.,  8,  4 ;  Verr.,  v.  63 ; 
de  Kep.,  ii.  31. 
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laws*'  forbid  condemned  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and  allow 
them  to  go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scourging  is  a 
severer  penalty  than  deatli  ?  Yet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or 
too  harsh,  toward  men  convicted  of  such  an  offense  ?  But  if 
scourging  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  consist- 
ent to  observe  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  you  disre- 
gard it  as  to  the  greater  ? 

"But  who  it  may  be  asked,  ^-ill  blame  any  severity  that  shall 
be  decreed  against  these  parricides"  of  their  country  ?  I  answer 
that  time,  the  course  of  events,*"  and  fortune,  whose  caprice 
governs  nations,  may  blame  it.  Whatever  shall  fall  on  the 
traitors,  will  fall  on  them  justly  ;  but  it  is  for  you.  Conscript 
Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve  to  inflict  on  others. 
All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects,"^^  have  had  their  origin 
from  what  was  good;  but  Avhcn  a  government  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  or  unprincipled,  any  new  example  of  se- 
verity," inflicted  on  deserving  and  suitable  objects,  is  extended 
to  those  that  are  improper  and  undeserving  of  it.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, when  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians,"  appoint- 
ed thirty  men  to  govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their 
administration  by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  or  publi('ly  detestable ;  acts  at 
wliich  the  people  rejoiced,  and  extolled  their  justice.  But  after- 
ward, when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  kill  the  good  and  the  bad  indis- 

♦«  Other  laws]  Aliis  Icgef.  So  Ceesar  says  below,  "  Turn  lex  Poreia  aliaequo 
paratae,  quibus  legibus  auxilium  damnatis  permissum;"  what  other  hiw3 
these  were  is  uncertain.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  Sempronian  law, 
proposed  by  Caius  Gracchus,  which  ordained  that  sentence  snould  not  bo 
passed  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.  See 
Cic.  pro  Kabir.  4.  So  "  O  lex  Poreia  legesquc  Sempronias !"  Cic.  m  Verr., 
v.  63, 

«»  Parricides]  See  c.  14,  32. 

">  The  course  of  events']  Dies.  "  Id  est,  temporis  momentum  {der  verdn 
(Urte  Ze'Upunkt)y  Dietscn.  Things  change,  and  that  which  is  approved  at 
one  period,  is  olaraed  at  another.  Tempus  and  dies  are  sometimes  joined 
(Liv.,  xxii.  39,  ii.  45),  as  if  not  only  time  in  general,  but  particular  periods, 
sci/rom  day  to  day,  were  intended. 

"  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects]  Omnia  mala  exempla.  Exam- 
ples of  severe  punisnments  are  meant. 

"  Any  new  example  of  severity,  etc.]  Novum.  iUud  exemphim.  ah  dignis 
ft  idoneis  ad  indnjnos  et  non  idoneos  transferetur.  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietsch, 
and  Ikrnouf,  aijree  to  givinir  to  this  passaire  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the 
translation.  /><//« i  and  idonel  are  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  for  (//y/it  ei 
idonei  qui  pand  afficiantur,  deser\-ing  and  fit  objects  i\)T  punishment. 

'=•  \\  lien  tliey  had  conquered  the  Athenians]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesiuu  war. 

3^ 
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criminately,  and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  thus  tte  state, 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  impru- 
dent exultation. 

"  AYithin  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  victorious  Sylla 
ordered  Damasippus,^*  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
had  risen  by  distressing  their  country,  to  be  put  to  death,  Avho 
did  not  commeud  the  proceeding  ?  All  exclaimed  that  wicked 
and  factious  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with  their  sedi- 
tious practices,  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Yet  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  commencement  of  great  bloodshed.  For 
whenever  any  one  coveted  the  mansion  or  \411a,  or  even  the 
plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  have 
him  numbered  among  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to  whom 
the  death  of  Daraasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy,  were  soon 
after  dragged  to  death  themselves  ;  nor  was  there  any  cessation 
of  slaughter,  until  Sylla  had  glutted  all  his  partisans  with 
riches. 

"  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tullius, 
or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  state  there  arise  many  men 
of  various  dispositions^  At  some  other  period,  and  under 
another  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  have  an  army  at  his 
command,  some  false  accusation  may  be  credited  as  true  ;  and 
when,  with  our  example  for  a  precedent,  the  consul  shall  have 
drawn  the  sword  on  the  authority  of  the  senate,  who  shall  stay 
its  progress,  or  moderate  its  fury  ? 

"  Our  ancestors.  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  deficient  in 
conduct  or  courage  ;  nor  did  pride  prevent  them  from  imitating 
the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  deserving  of  re- 
gard. Their  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  they  borrowed  from 
the  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority,^^  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  Etrurians  ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  appeared  eligible 
to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among  enemies,  they  adopted 
at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness,  being  more  inclined  to 

6*  Damasippus]  "  He,  in  the  consulship  of  Cains  Marius,  the  younger, 
and  Cneius  Carbo,  was  city  praetor,  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent senators,  a  snort  time  before  the  victory  of  Sylla.  See  Veil.  Paterc.  ii. 
26."     Bernouf. 

66  Ensigns  of  authority]  Insignia  maqistratum.  "  The  fasces  and  axes  of 
the  twelve  lictors,  the  robe  adorned  with  purple,  the  curule  chair,  and  the 
ivorv  scepter.  For  the  Etrurians,  as  Dionysuis  Halicarnassensis  relates,  hav- 
ing been  subdued,  in  a  nine  years'  war,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having 
obtained  peace  on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  as  their  sovereign,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  insiqnia  of  their  own  monarchs.  'See  Strabo,  lib.  v. ; 
Floras,  i.  5."     KuhnliariLt. 
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emulate  merit  than  to  be  jealous  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time, 
adopting  a  practice  from  Greece,  the^  punished  their  citizens 
^vith  the  scourge,  and  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  such  as 
were  condemned.  AMien  the  republic,  however,  became  power- 
ful, and  faction  grew  strong  from  the  vast  number  of  citizens, 
men  began  to  involve  the  innocent  in  condemnation,  and  other 
like  abuses  were  practiced  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Porcian 
and  other  laws  were  provided,  by  which  condemned  citizens 
were  allowed  to  go  into  exile.  This  lenity  of  our  ancestors, 
Conscript  Fathers,  I  regard  as  a  very  strong  reason  why  we 
should  not  adoj)t  any  new  measures  of  severity.  For  assuredly 
there  was  greater  merit  and  wisdom  in  those,  who  raised  so 
mighty  an  empire  from  humble  means,  than  in  us,  who  can 
scarcely  preserve  what  they  so  honorably  acquired.  Am  I  of 
opinion,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  the  conspirators  should  be  set 
free,  and  that  the  army  of  Catiline  should  tlius  be  increased  ? 
Far  from  it ;  my  recommen<hition  is,  that  their  pro])erty  be 
confiscated,  and  that  they  themselves  be  kept  in  custody  in 
such  of  the  numicij)al  towns  as  are  best  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense ;^°  that  no  one  hereafter  bring  their  case  before  the  sen- 
ate, or  speak  on  it  to  the  people  ;  and  that  the  senate  now  give 
their  opinion,  that  lie  who  shall  act  contrary  to  this,  will  act 
against  the  repul-lic  and  the  general  safety." 

LII.  When  Cajsar  had  ended  his  speech,  the  rest  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  assent, ''  some  to  one  speaker,  and  some  to  another, 
in  suj>port  of  their  diflerent  j>roposals  ;  but  Marcius  Porcius 
Cato,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  to  the  followinu^ 
purj)ort : 

"  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,   are  extremely  different,*' 

"  Best  able  to  bear  the  expense]  Maxime  opihua  talent.  Are  possessed 
of  most  resources. 

6'  LII.  The  rest  briefly  expressed  their  assent,  etc.]  CiFteH  rerbo,  alma 
alii,  varie  asHentitbatUur.  VerlfO  assentiehintur  signifies  that  they  expressed 
their  assent  merely  by  a  word  or  two,  as  (mserUior  Silano,  assentior  Tiberio 
Neroni^  avt  (Aisari,  the  three  who  had  already  spoken.  Variej  "  in  support 
of  their  different  proposals." 

"  My  feelinfrs.  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,  etc.]  Longe 
mihi  alia  men-x  est,  P.  C,  etc.  The  commencement  of  Cato's  Bpeech  \a 
evidently  copied  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demos- 
thenes: 'Ovxl  TavTa  rrapioraTai  fioi  yivuoKCiv,  u  uvApcf;  'Adr^valot,  drav 
~e  he  T<2  TTpuyfiara  drroft/.tij'u  Kai  urav  rrpi^  roi)f  ?.6yove  6t)f  ukovw  rovf 
utv  yap  /6}oi'f  Trepi  Tov  TifiCjpi/aaaUai  4>i/.iiT7Tov  6pu  yiyvofitvov^,  tH  6i 
TTpuyfiara  it^  tovto  irpoi/Kovra  uare  vtu^  [xif  TreiodfieOa  uvroi  Trpurepov 
KOKur  OKt^baadai  dtov.     •'  I  am  by  no  means  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
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when  1  contemplate  our  circumstances  and  dangers,  and  when 
I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of  some  who  have  spoken 
before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  considered 
only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  have  raised  war  ac^aiust 
their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and  their  homes  ;^^  but 
the  state  of  affairs  warns  us  rather  to  secure  ourselves  against 
them,  than  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  sentence  we  should  pass 
upon  them.  Other  crimes  you  may  punish  after  they  have 
been  committed  ;  but  as  to  this,  unless  you  prevent  it^  com- 
mission, you  will,  when  it  has  once  taken  effect,  in  vain  appeal 
to  justice."^"  When  the  city  is  taken,  no  power  is  left  to  the 
vanquished. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  you, 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try; if  you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind  they  are,  to  which  you  arc  attached ;  if  you  wish  to  se- 
cure quiet  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures,  arouse  your- 
selves, and  act  in  defense  of  your  country.  We  are  not  now 
debating  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  but 
our  liberty  and  our  life  is  at  stake. 

"  Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  length  in 
this  assembly  ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury  and 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many.     I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  or 

Athenians,  wlien  1  review  the  plate  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I  attend  to  those 
speakers  who  have  now  declared  their  sentiments.  They  insist  that  wo 
efiould  punish  riiilip;  but  our  affairs,  situated  as  they  now  appear,  warn 
■us  to  guard  against  the  dangers  with  which  we  ourselves  are  tlireatened." 
Leland. 

69  Their  altars  and  their  homes]  Aris  aiquefocis  suis.  "  When  aj-ce  and 
foci  are  joined,  beware  of  supposing  that  tney  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
referring  the  one  (arce)  to  the  public  temples,  and  the  other  (foci)  to  pri- 
vate dwellings.  *  *  *  Both  are  to  be  understood  of  private  houses,  in 
•which  the  ara  belonged  to  the  Dd  Penates,  and  was  placed  in  the  implu- 
vium  In  the  inner  part  of  the  house  ;  i\\Q  focus  was  dedicated  to  the  lares^ 
and  was  in  the  hall."  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub.  v.  Ara.  Of  the  commenta- 
tors on  Sallust,  Kritzius  is,  I  beUeve,  the  only  one  who  has  concurred  in 
this  notion  of  Ernesti ;  Langius  and  Dietsch  (with  Corti us)  adhere  to  the 
common  opinion  that  aroe,  are  the  public  altars.  Dietsch  refers,  for  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  Ernesti,  to  G.  A.  B.  Hertzberg  de  Diis  Romanorum  Pe- 
nallbus,  Halfip,  1840,  p.  64;  a  book  which  I  have  not  seen.  Certainly,  in  the 
observation  of  Cicero  ad  Att.,  vii.  11,  "  Non  est  respubhca  in  panetibus,  sed 
in  aris  et  focis,"  ara  must  be  considered  (as  Schiller  observes)  to  denote 
the  public  altars  and  national  religion.    See  Schiller's  Lex.  v.  Ara. 

^"  In  vain  appeal  to  justice]  Frusta,  jadicia  imphres.  Judicia,  trials,  to 
procure  the  iniiictiona  of  legal  penalties. 
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to  my  own  conscience,  tlio  commission  of  any  fault,  could  not 
easily  pardon  the  misconduct,*'  or  indulge  the  licentiousness, 
of  others.  But  though  you  little  regarded  my  remonstrances, 
yet  the  republic  remained  secure  ;  ■  its  own  strength"  was  jiroof 
against  your  remissness.  The  question,  however,  at  present 
under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we  live  iu  a  good  or  a  bad 
state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  people  is  ;  but  whether  these  things  around  us, 
of  whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  contiime  our  own,  or  to  fall, 
with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

"  In  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and 
compassion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost  the 
n-al  name  of  things  ;"  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others  is 
called  generosity,  and  audacity  in  wickedness  is  called  heroism; 
and  hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  let 
those,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal,  since  such  is  the 
])ractice,  out  of  the  property  of  our  allies  ;  let  them  be  merci- 
ful to  the  robbers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let  them  not  lavish  our 
blood,  and,  while  they  spare  a  few  ciiminals,  bring  destruction 
on  all  the  guiltless. 

"  Caius  Caisar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant 
language,**  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death  ;  considering  as  false,  I  suppose,  what  is  told  of  the 
dead  ;  that  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good,  in- 

«'  Could  not  easUy  pardon  the  misconduct,  ctc.J  Haudjacile  alterius  lu- 
bldhii  maUfacta  condonahnm.  "Could  not  easily  forgive  the  licentiousness 
of  another  its  evil  deeds.'' 

«'  Yet  the  republic  remained  secure ;  its  own  strcnjrth,  etc.]  Tamenrfs- 
pnUica  finna,  opi/Untia  negUaentiam  tolerahat.  This  is  Cortius's  rcadinij; 
pome  editors,  as  ilavercamp,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch,  insert  enit  uhcr  Jirnia. 
Whether  opvlentia  is  the  nominative  or  ablative,  is  disnnted.  "  Opulentia^'' 
says  Allen,  "  casum  sextum  intellige,  et  repete  respuMica  (ad  tolerabal)y 
"  OpiiUntia^''  says  Kritzius,  "melius  nomiuativo  capiendum  videtur ;  nam 
quji-  seguuntur  verba  novam  enunciationem  efficiunt."  I  have  preferred 
to  take  it  as  a  nominative. 

'2  Wo  have  lost  the  real  namesof  things,  etc.]  Imitated  from  Thuydides, 
iil.  32:  Kat  tiiv  tiuOOiau  u^Luaiv  tuu  ovnuuTuu  t^  rd  ipya  uvTi^l'/.a^av  tjj 
i^iKQiuaei.  To?fxa  filv  yap  il'/.oyiaToc,  di'i^fna  <^i7.i7ai(H>^  ivofiiaOrj,  ps?.- 
/.uatq  re  Trpo^rjdfi^,  6fi?.ia  ivnfjenf/^'  to  d^  au<^iM)i>,  rov  avuv6j)ov  -rriMOxvi^f^t 
Kill  Tu  :tihi^  u-rav  avverdv,  Inl  rriiv  dpyov.  "The  ordinary  meaning  of 
words  was  changed  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  For  reckless  daring 
was  regarded  ns  courage  thafwas  true  to  its  friends;  prudent  delay,  as 
Hj»ecious  cowardice  ;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliiu'ss  ;  being  intelli- 
gent in  every  thing,  as  being  useful  for  nothing."  Dalc*»  translation: 
Bohu's  (  lassical  Library. 

•»  Elegant  language]  Compositi.    Sec  a>»ovc,  c.  51. 
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habit  places  gloomy,  desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror.  Ho 
accordingly  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  conspirators 
should  be  confiscated^  and  themselves  kept  in  custody  in  the 
iminicipal  towns;  fearing,  it  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at 
Rome,  they  may  be  rescued  either  by  their  accomplices  m  the 
conspiracy,  or  by  a  hired  mob  ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  mischievous 
and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  city,  and  not  through 
the  whole  of  Italy,  or  as  if  desperate  attempts  would  not  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less  power  to  resist 
them.  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he  fears  any  danger  from 
them,  is  absurd  ;  but  if,  amid  such  universal  terror,  he  alone  is 
free  from  alarm,  it  the  more  concerns  me  to  fear  for  you  and 
myself. 

"  Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fate  of  Len- 
tulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  determine 
that  of  the  army  of  Catiline,  and  of  all  the  conspirators. 
The  more  spirit  you  display  in  your  decision,  the  more  will 
their  confidence  be  diminished ;  but  if  they  shall  perceive  you 
in  the  smallest  degree  irresolute,  they  will  advance  upon  you 
with  fury. 

"Do  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  com- 
mencement, raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force  of 
arms.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  enjoy  it  m  a  most 
excellent  condition  ;^^  for  of  allies  and  citizens,"'^  as  well  as 
arms  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  abundance  than  they 
had.  But  there  were  other  things  which  made  them  great, 
but  which  among  us  have  no  existence ;  such  as  industry  at 
home,  equitable  government  abroad,  and  minds  impartial  in 
council,  uninfluenced  by  any  immoral  or  improper  feeling. 
Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  luxury  and  avarice  ;  public 
distress,  and  private  superfluity ;  we  extol  wealth,  and  yield  to 
indolence  ;  no  distinction  is  made  between  good  men  and  bad  ; 
and  ambition  usurps  the  honors  due  to  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
Avouderful ;  since  you  study  each  his  individual  interest,  and 
since  at  home  you  are  slaves  to  pleasure,  and  here  to  money  or 
favor ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  an  attack  is  made  on  the  de- 
fenseless state. 

"But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.    Certain  citizens, 

«!»  In  a  most  excellent  condition]  MhIIa) pulcTierrumam.     See  c.  3'). 
««  For  of  allies  and  citizens,  etc.]  Imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Philipp. 
Iii.  4. 
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of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  ruin  their  country ; 
they  are  enpfaijing  the  Gauls,  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Roman 
name,  to  join  in  a  war  against  us  ;  the  leader  of  the  enemy  is 
ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us  ;  and  do  you  hesitate,  even 
in  such  circumstances,  how  to  treat  armed  incendiaries  arrested 
Avithin  your  walls  ?  I  advise  you  to  have  mercy  upon  them;"' 
they  are  young  men  who  have  been  led  astray  by  ambition ; 
send  them  away,  even  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  such 
mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  they  turn  those  arms  against  you, 
will  end  in  misery'  to  yourselves.  The  case  is,  assuredly,  dan- 
cerous,  but  you  do  not  fear  it ;  yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you 
hesitate  how  to  act,  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirit,  wait- 
ing one  for  another,  and  trusting  to  the  immortal  gods,  who 
liave  so  often  }>reserved  your  country  in  the  greatest  dangers. 
But  the  protection  of  the  gods  is  not  obtained  by  vows  and 
effeminate  supplications ;  it  is  by  \igilance,  activity,  and 
prudent  measures,  that  general  welfare  is  secured.  When  you 
are  once  resigned  to  sloth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  implore  the  gods  ;  for  they  are  then  indignant  and  threaten 
vengeance. 

''  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
during  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to  orders. 
That  noble  youth  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery ;  and  do  you 
hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most  inhuman  of  traitors  ? 
Perhaps  their  former  life  is  at  variance  with  their  present 
(rime.  Spare,  then,  the  dignity  of  Lentulus,  if  he  has  ever 
spared  his  own  honor  or  character,  or  had  any  regard  for  gods 
or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of  Cethegus,  unU-ss  this  be  the 
second  time  that  lie  has  made  war  upon  his  country.'^"'  As 
to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Coeparius,  why  should  I  make  any  re- 
mark upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever  })ossessed  the  smallest  share 
of  discretion,  they  would  never  have  engaged  in  such  a  plot 
against  their  country. 

*'  In   conclusion,  Conscript   Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to 

♦"  1  odvisc  >oii  to  li&vc  mercy  upon  thcni]  iTif^freamini  cenxfo,  i.  f.,  censco 
vt  niisereanuiii,  spoken  ironically.  ^Tost  Irnnslators  have  taken  the  words 
iti  the  souse  of  "  Vou  would  take  pity  on  thcui,  I  suppose,"  or  something 
hiinilar. 

"  Unletife  this  be  the  second  tinte  that  he  has  made  war  upon  his  country] 
"  Ccthcff U8  tir^t  made  war  on  his  comitry  in  eoTiiunction  with  Marius.'* 
liernoiif.  Whether  Salhmt  alludes  to  this,  or  intimates  (as  Gerlach  thinks) 
that  ho  was  cnga^erl  in  the  first  conspiracy,  is  doubtful. 
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amend  an  error,  I  might  easily  suffer  you,  since  you  disregard 
words,  to  be  corrected  by  experience  of  consequences.  But  we 
are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his  army,  is 
ready  to  devour  us  f^  while  there  are  other  enemies  within  the 
walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  any  measures  be 
taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their  knowledge.  The 
more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  with  promptitude.  What 
I  advise,  then,  is  this :  that  since  the  state,  by  a  treasonable 
combination  of  abandoned  citizens,  has  been  brought  into  the 
greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  conspirators  have  been  convicted 
on  the  eWdence  of  Titus  Volturcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Allobroges,  and  on  their  own  confession,  of  having  concerted 
massacres,  conflagrations,  and  other  horrible  and  cruel  out- 
rages, against  their  fellow-citizens  and  their  country,  punish- 
ment be  inflicted,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors,  on 
the  prisoners  who  have  confessed  their  guilt,  as  on  men  con- 
victed of  capital  crimes." 

LIII.  When  Cato  bad  resumed  his  seat,  all  the  senators  of 
consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest,'''  applauded  liis 
opinion,  and  extolled  his  firmness  of  mind  to  the  skies.  With 
mutual  reproaches,  they  accused  one  another  of  timidity,  while 
Cato  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men ;  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  as  he  had  advised. 

After  reading  and  hearing  of  the  many  glorious  achieve- 
ments which  the  Roman  people  had  performed  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  happened  to  be  led  to 
consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  such  illustrious 
deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Romans  had  frequently,  with  small 
bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy  ;  1  was 
aware  that   they  had  carried    on  wars''   with    limited  forces 

«^  Is  ready  lo  devour  us]  Faucibus  vrget.  Cortius,  Kritzius,  Gerlacii, 
Buruouf,  Alien,  and  Dietsch,  are  unanimous  in  interpreting  this  as  a  meta- 
phorical expression,  alkiding  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  jaws  ready  to  spring 
upon  its  prey.  They  support  this  interpretation  by  Val.  Max.,  v.  3  :  "  Fau- 
cibus apprehensam  rempublicam  ;"  Cic.  pro.  Cluent.,  31 :  "  Quum  faucibus 
]>remetur;"  and  Plant.  Casin.  v.  3,  4,  "  Manifesto  faucibus  teneor."  Some 
editors  have  read  in  faucihus,  and  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the 
jaws  or  narrow  passes  of  Etruria,  wliere  Catiline  was  with  his  army. 

'0  LIII.  All  tne  senators  of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rest]  Cousulares  omnes,  itemque  senatus  magna  pats.  "  As  the  consulars 
were  senators,  the  reader  would  perhaps  expect  Sallust  to  have  said  reliqui 
setiatus,  but  itemque  is  equivalent  to  etpnvter  eosy     Dietsch. 

"  That  they  had  carried  on  wars]  Bella  gesta.  That  wars  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  them. 
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against  powerful  sovereigns ;  that  they  had  often  sustained,  too, 
the  \nolence  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  that,  while  the  Greeks 
excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  Gauls  surpassed  them  in  miH- 
tary  glory.  ^Vfter  much  reflection,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the  cause  of  all  these 
successes ;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that  poverty  had 
triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multitude.  And  even 
in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become  corrupted  by  luxury 
and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported  itself,  by  its  own 
strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its  generals  and  magistrates ; 
when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted,'^  there  was  cer- 
tainly not  produced  at  Rome,  for  many  years,  a  single  citizen 
of  eminent  ability.  "Within  my  recollection,  however,  there 
arose  two  men  of  remarkable  powers,  though  of  very  different 
character,  Marcus  Cato  and  Caius  Caesar,  whom,  since  the  sub- 
ject has  brought  them  before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass 
in  silence,  but  to  describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  dispo- 
sition and  manners  of  each. 

LrV.  Their  birth,  age,   and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
equality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their  re- 

"2  As  if  tlio  parent  stock  were  exhausted]  Sicuti  effoda  parent  am.  This  \% 
the  reading  of^Cortius, -which  he  endeavore  to  explain  thus:  "  Ac  sicuti 
effcftaj)ar<:ns,  inter  parentcs,  «ese  habere  solet,  lit  nullos  amphus  liberas  pro- 
icrat,  Bic  Komaacse  habuit,  ubi  multis  tempestatibus  nemo  virtute  ma£mus 
fuit."  *'  iif,"  ho  adds,  "or  solet  esse,  or  sese  habere  solet,  may  very  well  bo 
understood  from  \\xQfuU  which  follows."  But  all  this  only  serves  to  show 
what  a  critic  may  find  to  say  in  defense  of  a  reading  to  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  adhere.  All  the  MSS..  indeed,  hii\  a  parent  um.  except  one,  which 
has  parente.  Dietsch  thinks  that  some  word  has  been  lost  between  ejfata 
und  parenium,  and  proposes  to  read  sicuti  efcetd  a:tat€  parentum,  with  tho 
bense,  as  i/  the  age  of  the  parents  were  too  ranch  eshausted  ioprodvce  strong 
children.  Kritzius,  from  a  suggestion  of  Cortiua  (or  rather  of  his  {)rcdece3- 
Bor.  Kupertus),  reads  ejfoeice  parentmn.  ftho  effa'to3  agreeing  with  Rorruz 
which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  he  the  same  as  effata parentis — as 
divina  dearum  for  divina  aea,  etc.  Gerlach  retains  tlie  leading  of  (,"ortius, 
and  adopts  hi;*  explanation  (4to.  ed.,  1827),  but  says  that  tlie  erplicatio  may 
seem  durior,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  ffoila  parente  of  the  old  critics.  Assuredly  if  wo  retain  patentum, 
tfcetoi.  IS  tho  only  reading  that  we  can  well  put  with  it.  We  may  coinparo  with 
it  Loca  nuda  glgnenttum,  (Jug.  c.  70),  ?'.  e.  "  places  bare  of  objects  producing 
any  thing."  Gronovius  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  culled  it 
li'icus  intellectus  nemini,  and  at  last  decided  on  understanding  virtute  with 
fjfcelce  parenfiim,  v,-h\ch, puce  tanti  viri,  and  although  Allen  nas  followed 
lum,  is  little  better  than  tolly.  Tho  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  nianu- 
Fcripts  in  gi%Mng  parenlum  makes  the  scholar  unwilling  t-)  set  it  aside. 
However,  as  no  one  has  explained  it  satisfactorily  even  to  hitiiself,  I  have 
thought  it  better,  with  Dietsch.  to  regard  it  a  scriptura  mmftrtnda^  and  to 
nequlesce,  with  Glareanus,  Kivius,  IJurnouf,  and  tiio  Uiix>nt  edition,  in  tho 
reading  ej'cUd  par<nte. 
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putation,  tliougli  attained  by  different  means.'^  Caesar  p*ow 
eminent  by  geuesroity  and  munifieencc ;  Cato  by  the  integrity 
of  his  life.  Caesar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  austereness  had  given  dignity  to  Cato.  Caesar  acquired 
renown  by  gi^nng,  rehevmg,  and  pardoning;  Cato  by  bestow- 
inir  nothinof.  In  Ccesar,  there  was  a  refugfe  for  the  unfortunate; 
in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  In  Ccesar,  his  easiness  of  tem- 
per was  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness.  Caesar,  in  fine,  had 
applied  himself  to  a  life  of  energy  and  activity ;  intent  upon  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  neglectful  of  his  own  ;  he  refused 
nothing  to  others  that  was  worthy  of  acceptance,  while  for  him- 
self he  desired  great  power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a 
new  war  in  which  his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Cato's 
ambition  was  that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of 
austerity ;  he  did  not  contend  in  splendor  with  the  rich,  or  in 
faction  with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  with 
the  modest  in  simplicity,'*  with  the  temperate'^  in  abstinence ; 
he  was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous ;  and 
thus,  the  less  he  courted  popularity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 

LV.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  counsel,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  till 
night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts  should  be 
made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs'"  to  make  such 
preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  required.  He 
himself,  having  posted  the  necessary  guards,  conducted  Lentu- 
lus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was  jjerformed  for  the 
rest  by  the  praetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  Tullian 
dungeon,"  and  which,  after  a  slight  ascent  to  the  left,  is  sunk 

"  LIV.  Though  attained  by  different  means]  Sed  alia  alii.  "Alii  alia 
gloria^''''  for  altera  alieri.     So  Livy,  i.  21 :  Duo  reges,  alius  alia  via. 

T*  Simplicity]  Pudore.  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  absenee  of  dis- 
play and  ostentation. 

'5  With  the  temperate]  Gum  innocente.  ^^  That  is  cum  integro  et  abstinente. 
For  innocentia  is  used  for  abstinentia,  and  opposed  to  avaritia.  See  Cic.  pro 
Lege  Manil.,  c.  13."    Burnouf. 

"«  LV.  The  triumvirs]  Triumviros.  The  triumviri  capitales.viho'hai\.t\\<i 
charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  They  per- 
formed their  office  by  deputy,  Val.  Max.,  v.  4.  7. 

'^  The  Tulhan  dungeon]  TuUianum.  "  Tulliunum"  is  an  adjective,  with 
which  robnr  must  be  understoood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly 
or  partially,  with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  Robam  ox  Robur :  his  words 
are  arc-i^  rohustis  includebalur,  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The 
pnsou  at  Rome  was  built  by  Ancus  Marcius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
liUb,  from  whom  this  part  of  it  liad  its  name  ;  Varro  de  L.  L.,  iv.  33.    It  is 
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about  twelve  feet  under  ground.  Walls  secure  it  on  every  side, 
and  over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone  arches  ;"*  but 
its  appearance  is  disgustinjr  and  horrible,  by  reason  of  the  filth, 
darkness,  and  stench.  When  Lentulus  had  been  let  down  into 
this  place,  certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given,""  stran- 
gled him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this  patrician,  who  was  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Cornelii,  and  who  filled  the  office  of  consul 
at  Rome,  met  with  an  end  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct. 
On  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabiiiius,  and  Coeparius,  punishment 
was  inflicted  in  a  similar  manner. 

LVI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  Catiline,  out  of  the 
entire  force  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and  that 
which  Manlius  had  previously  collected,  formed  two  legions, 
filling  up  the  cohorts  as  far  as  his  number  would  allow  ;*"  and 
afterward,  as  any  volunteers,  or  recruits  from  his  confederates,** 
airived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally  throughout  the 
cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a  short  time,  with  their 
regular  number  of  men,  though  at  first  he  had  not  more  than 
two  thousand.     But,  of  his  whole   army,  only  about   a  fourth 

novf  trausformed  into  a  subterranean  chapel,  beneath  a  small  church  erected 
over  it,  called  iSan  Pietro  in  Carcere.  De  Brosse.s  and  Eustace  both  visited 
it ;  See  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  26u,  iu  the  Familtj  Library.  See 
also  Wasse''s  note  on  this  passap:e. 

'f  A  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stono  arches]  Oimfra  lapideis  fomicibus 
vincta.  "  That  camera  was  a  roof  curved  in  the  form  of  a  testudo^  is  gener- 
ally admitted ;  see  Vitruv.  vii.  3 ;  Varr.,  K.  \l.  iii.  7,  init."  DieUch.  The 
roof  is  now  arched  in  the  usual  way. 

'•  Certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given]  Qnihus  prc^ceptum  erat. 
The  editions  of  Ilavcrcamp,  Gcrlach,  Kritzius,  and  Diotsch,  have  rindicesre- 
rum  capitalium,  auibns^  etc.  Cortius  eiected  the  first  three  words  from  his 
text,  as  an  intruaed  gloss.  If  the  words  be  genuine,  we  must  consider  these 
vinaices  to  have  been  the  deputies,  or  lictors,  of  the  "triumvirs"  mentioned 
above. 

*•*»  LVI.  As  far  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  nuvuro  militum.  Ho 
formed  his  men  into  two  bodies,  which  he  called  legions,  and  divided  each 
legion,  as  was  usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men 
as  he  could.  The  cohort  of  a  full  legion  consisted  of  three  maninks,  or  six 
liundred  men ;  the  legion  would  then  be  six  thousand  men.  But  the  le- 
gions were  seldom  so  large  a.s  this  ;  they  varied  at  ditferent  periods,  from 
f*ix  thousand  to  three  thousand;  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  were  usually 
four  thousand  two  hundred.  See  Adam's  Kom.  Aut.,  and  Lipsius  dc  Mil. 
liom  Dial.  iv. 

•>*  From  his  confederates]  Ex  srH:iitt.  **  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders 
ill  the  conspiracy,  but  those  who,  in  c.  35,  are  said  to  have  sot  out  to  join 
Catiline,  though  not  at  that  time  exactly  implicated  in  the  ])lot."  Kritzius. 
It  IS  necessary  to  notice  this,  because  Cortius  erroneously  buJhwscs  *'.«50cii3" 
to  mcun  the  allifa  of  Krrme.  Dahl,  Longius,  Miillcr,  Buruoul^  Gerlach,  aud 
Dieted),  all  iuteri)rot  iu  the  Baiuo  muuncr  a:}  Kritzius. 
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part  had  the  proper  weapons  of  soldiers ;  the  rest,  as  chanc« 
had  equipped  them,  carried  darts,  spears,  or  sharpened  stakes. 

As  Antonius  approached  with  liis  army,  Catihne  directed  his 
march  over  the  hills,  encamping,  at  one  time,  in  the  direction 
of  Rome,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  the  enemy  no 
opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one,^'^ 
if  his  accomplices  at  Rome  should  succeed  in  their  objects. 
Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  numbers^^  had  at  first  flocked 
to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  conspiracy,  but  as  thinking  it  impolitic"^  to  ap- 
pear to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  with  runagates. 

LVII.  AVhen  it  was  reported  in  his  camp,  however,  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Rome,  and  that  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  had  been  put  to 
death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  love  of 
change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  away.  The  remain- 
der Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountains,  and  by  forced 
marches,  into  the  neiofhborhood  of  Pistoria,  with  a  view  to  es- 
cape  covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  Gaul. 

But  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  legions,  had 
at  that  time,  his  station  in  Picenum,  who  suspected  that  Catiline, 
from  the  diflBculties  of  his  position,  would  adopt  precisely  the 
course  which  we  have  just  described.  AVhen,  therefore,  he  had 
learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he  immediately  broke  up 
his  camp,  and  took  his  post  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills,  at  the 
point  where  Catiline's  descent  would  be,  in  his  hurried  march 
into  Gaul.^*     Nor  was  Antonius  far  distant,  as  he  was  pursuing, 

"  Hoped  himself  sliortly  to  find  one]  Sperdbat  provediem,  sese  habiturvm. 
Other  editions,  as  those  of  Ilavercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietsch,  and 
Bumouf,  have  the  words  magnas  copias  before  sese.  Cortius  struck  them 
out,  observing  that  copice,  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  ono 
MS.  they  were  wanting.  One  manuscript,  however,  was  insufficient  author- 
ity for  discarding  them ;  and  the  phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  fol- 
lows, si  Romce,  socii  incepta  patravisseiit,  if  they  are  retained. 

83  Slaves — of  whom  vast  numbers,  etc.]  Servitla — cujus — magnx  copice. 
*^Cujus,^''  says  Priscian  (xvii.  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  cd.  Krehl),  "is  referred  aci 
rem,  that  is  cujus  rel  serviiiorum.^''  Servorum  or  hominum  genus,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  his  relation.  Gerlach 
adduces  as  an  expression  most  nearly  approaching  to  Sallust's,  Thucyd.,  iii. 
*J2;  Kal  Aupieic,  v  urjTpoTTO^u^  tuv  AaKe(^aifioviuv. 

*■*  Impolitic]  Alienumsuie  rationibus.  Foreign  to  his  views ;  inconsistent 
with  his  policy. 

"  LVII.  In  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul]  In  GaUiam proper antL  These 
words  Cortius  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  as  a  useless  gloss. 
But  all  editors  have  retained  them  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipout  and  Bur- 
iiouf,  who  wholly  omitted  them. 
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though  with  a  large  army,  yet  through  plainer  ground,  and  ^vith 
fewer  hinderances,  the  enemy  in  retreat/* 

Catiline,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  by  hostile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had  been  un- 
succesfiful,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  either  of  escape  or  of 
succor,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circumstances,  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
'With  Antonius.  Having,  therefore,  assembled  his  troo[>s,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  manner : 

LVin.  "  I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  can  not  in- 
spire courage ;  and  that  a  spiritless  army  can  not  be  rendered 
active,"  or  a  timid  army  valiant,  by  the  speech  of  its  com- 
mander. Whatev^er  courage  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  whether 
from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  shown  by  him  in 
the  fielil;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glory  nor  danger  can  move, 
exhortation  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the  terror  in  his  breast 
sto])S  his  ears. 

"  I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to  give  you  a  few  in- 
structions, and  to  explain  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  my  reasons 
for  the  course  which  I  have  adopted.  You  all  know,  soldiers, 
how  severe  a  penalty  the  inactivity  and  cowardice  of  Lentulus 
has  brought  upon  himself  and  us  ;  and  how,  while  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  the  city,  I  was  unable  to  march  into  Gaul. 

»•  As  he  was  pursuinfr,  tliouprh  with  a  larfre  army,  yet  through  plainer 
ground,  and  with  fewer  liinderanceSj  the  enemy  in  retreat]  UtpoU  qui  raagno 
exercUii,  hcis  aquioribus,  expeditus,  infugd.  sequeretur.  It  would  Le  tedious 
to  notice  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  passage  ofSallust.  All  the  edi- 
tions, before  that  of  Cortius,  had  exped'UoSy  infugam^  some  joining  expedilos 
with  lock  ccquiorif/us,  and  some  with  infugam.  Kcpeditos  infugam  was  first 
condemned  by  Wasse,  no  negligent  ooserver  of  plirases,  who  said  that  no 
expression  parallel  to  it  could  be  found  in  any  Latin  writer.  Cortius,  seeing 
that  the  expedilion,  of  which  Sallust  is  speaking,  is  on  the  part  of  Antonius, 
not  of  Catiline,  altered  expedites,  though  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  into 
expeditus  ;  and  in/i/oam,  at  the  same  time,  into  infuqd;  and  in  both  theso 
emendations  he  has  oeen  cordially  followed  by  the  suosequent  editors,  Ger- 
lach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch.  I  have  translated  nuigno  cxercituy  ^^  though  with 
a  large  army,"  although,  according  to  Dietsch  and  some  others,  we  need  not 
consider  a  largo  army  as  a  cause  of  slowness,  but  may  rather  regard  it  as  a 
cause  of  speed ;  since  the  more  numerous  were  Metellus's  forces,  the  less 
he  would  care  how  many  he  might  leave  behind  through  fatigue,  or  to  guard 
the  baggage;  so  that  he  might  be  the  more  expedltus,  unincumbered.  ^Vith 
seoueretur  we  must  understand  Jiosten,  The  Bipc>nt,  Burnoufs,  which  often 
follows  it,  and  Havercamp's,  ju-e  now  the  only  editions  of  any  note  that  re- 
tain expedifoK  infugam. 

"^  LViII.  That  a  spiritless  army  can  not  be  rendered  active,  etc.]  Neque 
exignavo ntrennnmy  runue  fnrtem  ex  timido  exercitum  orations  impfiratori^ JUri, 
I  have  departed  a  little  f*roiu  the  literal  reading,  for  the  sake  of  case. 
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In  what  situation  our  affairs  now  are,  you  all  understand  as  well 
as  myself.  Two  armies  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  on  that  of  Gaul,  oppose  our  progress  ;  while  the 
want  of  corn,  and  of  other  necessaries,  prevents  us  from  remain- 
ins^,  however  strongly  we  may  desire  to  remain,  in  our  present 
position.  Whithersoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  pas- 
sage with  our  swords.  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a 
brave  and  resolute  spirit ;  and  to  remember,  when  you  advance 
to  battle,  that  on  your  own  right  hands  depend^®  riches,  honor, 
and  glory,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  and  of  your 
country.  If  we  conquer,  all  will  be  safe  ;  Ave  shall  have  provis- 
ions in  abundance  ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  towns  will 
open  their  gates  to  us.  But  if  we  lose  the  victory  through 
want  of  courage,  those  same  places^"  will  turn  against  us  ;  for 
neither  place  nor  friend  will  j^rotect  him  whom  his  arms  have 
not  protected.  Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  exigency  does  not 
press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us ;  we  iight  for  our 
country,  for  our  liberty,  for  our  life ;  they  contend  for  what  but 
little  concerns  them,^°  the  power  of  a  small  party.  Attack  them, 
therefore,  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence,  and  call  to  mind 
your  achievements  of  old. 

"We  might,"Vwith  the  utmost  ignominy,  have  passed  the 
rest  of  our  days  in  exile.  Some  of  you,  after  losing  your  prop- 
erty, might  have  waited  at  Rome  for  assistance  from  others. 
But  because  such  a  life,  to  men  of  spirit,  was  disgusting  and  un- 
endurable, you  resolved  upon  your  present  course.  If  you  Avish 
to  quit  it,  you  must  exert  all  your  resolution,  for  none  but  con- 
querors have  exchanged  war  for  peace.  To  hope  for  safety  in 
flight,  when  you  have  turned  away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by 
which  the  body  is  defended,  is  indeed  madness.  In  battle,  those 
who  are  most  afraid  are  always  in  most  danger ;  but  courage  is 
equivalent  to  a  rampart. 

"When  I  contemplate  you,  soldiers,  and  when  I  consider 
your  past  exploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  me.    Your 

88  That  on  your  own  right  hands  depend,  etc.]  In  dextrls portare.  "  That 
you  carry  in  your  right  hands." 

89  Those  same  places]  Eadem  ilia.  "Coloniae  atque  municipia  portas 
claudent."     Burnouf. 

"0  They  contend  tor  what  "but  little  concerns  them]  lllis  eupervacaneum  est 
pufjnare.  It  is  but  of  little  concern  to  the  great  body  of  them  personally: 
they  may  fight,  but  others  will  have  the  advantages  of  their  efforts. 

"1  "VVe  might,  etc.]  Licuit  nobis.  The  editions  vary  between  nobis  and 
t>obi8 1  but  most,  with  Cortius,  have  nobis. 
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spirit,  your  ago,  your  valor,  give  me  confidence  ;  to  say  notliing 
of  necessity,  which  makes  even  cowards  brave.  To  prevent 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  from  surrounding  us,  our  con- 
fined situation  is  suflScient.  But  should  Fortune  be  unjust 
to  your  valor,  take  care  not  to  lose  your  lives  unavenged  ;  take 
care  not  to  be  taken  and  butchered  like  cattle,  rather  than, 
fighting  like  men,  to  leave  to  your  enemies  a  bloody  and  mourn- 
ful ^nctory." 

LIX.  AVhen  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short 
delay,  the  signal  for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  led  down  his 
troops,  in  regular  order,  to  the  level  ground.  Having  then 
sent  away  the  horses  of  all  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  increase  the 
men's  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself,  on 
foot,  drew  up  his  troops  suitably  to  their  numbers  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  As  a  plain  stretched  between  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left,  with  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he  placed 
eight  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rest  of  his  force,  in 
close  order,  in  the  rear."  From  among  these  he  removed  all 
the  ablest  centurions,"  the   veterans,"  and  the  stoutest  of  the 

*'  LlX.  In  the  rear]  In  suhsidio.  Most  translators  have  rendered  this, 
"  as  a  body  of  r(^serve ;"  but  such  can  not  well  be  the  signification.  It  seems 
only  to  mean  the  part  behind  the  front :  Catiline  places  the  eight  cohorts  in, 
front,  and  the  rest  of  his  force  in  suhsidio^  to  support  the  front.  Siibsidia, 
according  to  Varro  (de  L.  L.,  iv.  16)  and  Festus  (v.  Subsidiurn),  was  a  term 
applied  to  the  Triarii,  because  they  subsidebant,  or  sunk  down  on  one  knee, 
until  it  was  tlacir  turn  to  act.  See  Sheller's  Lex.  v.  Subndium.  "  Novissimi 
ordincs  its  dicuntur."  Gerlach.  In  subsidiis,  which  occurs  a  few  lines  be- 
low, seems  to  signify  in  lines  in  the  rear  ;  as  in  Jug.  49,  tripUcihus  subtiidii.'i 
aciem  intruxit,  i.  e.  with  three  lines  behind  the  front,  "Subsidium  ca  pars 
aciei  vocabatur  quaj  reliquls  submitti  posset ;  Cces.  B.  G.,  ii.  25."  Diet^ch. 

"  All  the  ablest  centurionsj  Centuriones  omnes  lecios.  "  Lectos  j-ou  may 
consider  to  be  the  same  as  eximios,  prce^tantes,  centurionum  praestantissimum 
queinque."     Kritzius.    Cortius  and  others  take  it  for  a  participle,  chosen. 

»<  \  eterans]  Evocatos.  Some  would  make  this  also  a  participle,  because, 
say  they,  it  can  not  signify  evocati,  or  called-out  veterans,  since,  though  there 
were  such  soldiers  in  a  regular  Koraan  army,  there  could  be  none  so  called 
in  the  tumultuary  forces  of  Catiline.  But  to'this  it  is  answered  that  Catiline 
liad  imitated  the  regular  disposition  of  a  Roman  anny,  and  that  his  veterans 
might  consequently  be  called  evocati,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  one  ;  and, 
also  that  evocatus  as  a  participle  would  be  useless  ;  for  if  Catiline  removed 
{suhducit)  the  centurions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  lie  called  them  out. 
"  Ecocati  erant,  qui  e.xpletis  stipendiis  non  poterant  in  delectu  scribi,  sed 
precibus  imperatoris  permoti,  aut  in  gratiam  tius,  militiam  resumebant, 
Lomiues  lougo  uso  militia)  peritissimi.  Dio.,  xlv.  p.  '27G.  'E/c  rovruv  cJi 
TTz\'  uvSpuv  Kal  rd  tuv  'IIovokutuv  ;/  'Ovokutuv  avarrjfia  (otf  'AvaKAr/Toiy 
uv  rt^  'Vj?.?.Tjvcaar,  on  ^eTavfjivot  r^f  cTpaTtia^,  irr'  avTi)v  uvOi^  uveK?.?}- 
dfiaav,  dvofiutjsitv)  ivo/iiaOff.  InteUigit  itaque  ejnsinodi  homines  vetcranos, 
ctsi  non  proprid  crant  talcs  ovocati,  8cd  siwutc  ca-itru  Catilimc  cssent  sccuti." 
Ccrrtius, 
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common  soMiers  that  wcro  regularly  armed,  into  the  foremost 
ranks."''  He  ordered  Caius  Manlius  to  take  the  command  on 
the  right,  and  a  certain  officer  of  Faesulge"  on  the  left ;  while  ho 
himself,  with  his  freedmen"  and  the  colonists,^®  took  his  station 
by  the  eagle,"^  which  Caius  Marius  was  said  to  have,  had  in  his 
army  in  the  Cimbrian  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Caius  Antonius,  who,  being  lame,'  was 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  engagement,  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius,  his  lieutenant-general.  Petreius, 
ranged  the  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he  had  raised  to  meet  the 
present  insurrection,''  in  front,  and  behind  them  the  rest  of  his 
force  in  lines.  Then,  riding  round  among  his  troops,  and  ad- 
dressing his  men  by  name,  he  encouraged  them,  and  bade  them 
remember  that  they  were  to  fight  against  unarmed  marauders, 
in  defense  of  their  country,  their  children,  their  temples,  and 
their  homes.'  Being  a  military  man,  and  having  served  with 
great  reputation,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  tribune,  praefect, 
lieutenant,  or  praetor,  he  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their 

65  Into  the  foremost  ranks]  Inprimam  aciem.  Whether  SaUust  means 
that  he  ranged  them  with  the  eight  cohorts,  or  only  in  the  first  line  of  the 
subsidia,  is  not  clear. 

8»  A  certain  oflBcer  of  FsesulaeJ  Fcesulanum  quemdam.  "  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  that  P.  Furius,  whom  Cicero  (Cat.,  iii.  6, 14)  mentions  as  having 
been  one  of  the  colonists  that  Sylla  settled  at  Fsesutae,  and  who  was  to  have 
been  executed,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  for  having  been  concerned  in 
corrupting  the  Allobrogian  deputies."  Dietscli.  Plutarch  calls  this  officer 
Furius. 

»'  His  freedmenl  ZiJ^r^w.  "  His  own  freedmen,  whom  he  probably  had 
about  him  as  a  body-guard,  deeming  them  the  most  attached  of  his  adher- 
ents. Among  them  was,  possibly,  that  Sergius,  v^hom  we  find  from  Cic.  pro 
Domo.  5,  6,  to  have  been  Catiline's  armor -bearer."    Dietsch. 

03  The  colonists]  Colonis.  "  Veterans  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  settled  by 
him  as  colonists  in  Etruria,  and  who  had  now  been  induced  to  join  Catiline." 
Gerlach.    See  c.  28. 

«^  By  the  eagle]  Propter  aquilam.    See  Cic.  in  Cat.,  i.  9. 

^  Being  lame]  Pedibus  ager.  It  has  been  common  among  translators  to 
render  pedibus  anger  aflflicted  with  the  gout,  though  a  Eoman  might  surely 
be  lame  without  having  the  gout.  As  the  lameness  of  Antonius,  however, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  39^,  was  only  pretended,  it  may  bo 
thought  more  probable  that  he  counterfeited  the  gout  than  any  other  malady. 
It  was  with  this  belief,  I  suppose,  that  the  writer  of  a  gloss  on  one  of  the 
manuscripts  consulted  by  Cortius,  interpreted  the  words,  ultroneam passus 
est  podogram^  "  he  was  affected  with  a  voluntary  gout."  Dion  Cassius  says 
that  he  preferred  engaging  with  Antonius,  who  had  the  larger  army,  rather 
than  with  McteUus,  who  had  the  smaller,  because  he  hoped  that  Antonius 
would  designedly  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  victory. 

'  To  meet  the  present  insurrection]  Tumulti  caum.  Any  sudden  war  or 
insurrection  in  Italy  or  Gaul  was  called  tumultus.    See  Cic.  Philipp.  v.  12. 

^  Their  temples  and  their  homcH]  Aiis  alquefocis  suis.     See  c.  52. 
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honorable  actions,  and,  by  calling  these  to  their  remembrance, 
rousetl  the  spirits  of  the  men. 

LX.  When  he  had  ma<ie  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
sifjnal  with  the  trumj^et,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
slowly.  The  army  of  the  enemy  followed  his  example  ;  and 
when  they  approached  so  near  that  the  action  could  be  com- 
menced by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
shout,  rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge.*  They  threw 
aside  their  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  their  swords.  The 
veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  old,  engaged  fiercely 
in  the  closest  combaL  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury, 
Catiline,  during  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  hght 
troops  in  the  front,  sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  sub- 
stituting fresh  men  for  the  wounded,  attending  to  eveiy 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
skillful  general. 

Wlien  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline 
attacking  hi:n  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  praetorian 
cohort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  among  whom, 
Oeing  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but  partial  re- 
■sistance,*  lie  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
dime,  an  assault  on  both  flanks.  Manlius  and  the  Fiesulan, 
fiwor.l  in  hand,  were  among  the  first"  that  fell ;  and  Catiline, 
when  he  saw  his  anny  routed,  and  himself  left  with  but  few 
supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting 
to  the  last. 

LXI.  When  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  plainly  seen  what 
boldness,  and  what  energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  every  where,  every  soldier, 
after  yielding  up  his  breath,  covered  with  his  corpse  the  spot 
which  he  had  occupied  when  alive.  A  few,  indeed,  whom 
the  praetorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewhat 
differently,  but  all  with  wounds  in  ^front.  Catiline  himself 
w;is  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies 

*  LX.  In  a  furious  charge]  In/Mi*  slgnui. 

*  OlTcririif  but  partial  resistance]  Al'm-t  alibi  resisienUs.     Not  making  a 
stand  in  a  body,  but  only  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 

*  Among  the  first,  etc.]  In primi-x j/i/'jnunU't  caduut.     Cortiua  very  prop- 
crlv  refers  in  primis  to  cadunt. 
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of  tlie  enemy ;  he  was  not  quite  breathless,  and  still  expressed 
in  his  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  shown 
during  his  life.  Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  the  battle, 
nor  in  flight,  was  any  free-born  citizen  made  prisoner,  for 
they  had  spared  their  own  lives  no  more  than  those  of  the 
enemy. 

Nor  did  the  army  of  the  Roman  people  obtain  a  joyful  or 
bloodless  victory ;  for  all  their  bravest  men  were  either  killed 
in  the  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to  view  the  ground,  or 
plunder  the  slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  discovered  a  fi-iend,  others  an  acquaintance,  others  a 
relative  ;  some,  too,  recognized  their  enemies.  Thus,  gladness 
and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  throughout  the 
whole  army. 
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EXTRACTED   FROM   DE   BROSSES. 
A.U.C. 

685.  Coss.  L.  CiECiLius  Metellus,  Q.  Marcius  Rex. — 
Catiline  is  Praetor. 

686. — C.  Calpurntus  Piso,  M.  Aciuus  Glabrio. — Catiline 
Governor  of  Africa. 

687. — L.  VoLCATius  TuLLUS,  M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus. — Deputies 
from  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through  the 
agency  of  Clodius.  He  is  obliged  to  desist  from  standing 
for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the  first  con- 
spiracy.    See  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  18. 

688. — L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Aurelics  Cotta. — Jan.  1  : 
Catiline's  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes  known, 
and  he  deters  the  execution  of  it  to  the  5th  of  February, 
when  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  execute  it. 
July  17  :  lie  is  acquitted  of  extortion,  and  begins  to  can- 
vass for  the  consulship  for  the  year  690. 

689. — L.  Julius  C^sar,  C.  Marcius  Figulus  Thermus. — 
June  1  :  Catiline  convokes  the  chiefs  of  the  second  con- 
spiracy. He  is  di.sap})oiuted  in  his  views  on  the  consul- 
ship. 

690. — M.  TuLLius  Cicero,  C.  Antonius  Hvbrida. —  Oct.  19  : 
Cicero  lays  the  aft'air  of  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate, 
who  decree  plenary  powers  to  the  consuls  for  defending 
the  state.  Oct.  21  :  Silanus  and  Mun-ena  are  elected  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a  candidate, 
being  rejected.  Oct.  22  :  Catiline  is  accused  under  the 
Plautian  Law  de  vi  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31,  Oct.  24  :  Manlius 
takes  up   arms  in  Etruria,     iVby.  C  :  Catiline  assembles 
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the  chief  conspirators,  by  the  agency  of  Porcius  Lseca. 
Sail.  Cat.,  c.  27.  Nov.  V  :  Vargunteius  and  Cornelius  un- 
dertake to  assassinate  Cicero.  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  28.  Nov.  8  : 
Catiline  appears  in  the  senate  ;  Cicero  delivers  his  first 
Oration  against  him ;  he  threatens  to  extinguish  the 
flame  raised  around  him  in  a  general  destruction,  and 
quits  Rome.  Sail.  Cat,  c.  31.  Nov.  9  :  Cicero  delivers 
his  second  Oration  against  CatiHne,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  convoked  by  order  of  the  senate.  Nov.  20,  or 
thereabouts :  Catiline  and  Manlius  are  declared  public 
enemies.  Soon  after  this  the  conspirators  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Allobrogian  deputies.  Dec.  3  : 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  AUobroges  are  ap- 
prehended. Toward  evening  Cicero  delivers  his  third 
Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  people.  Dec.  5.  Cic- 
ero's fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  before  the  senate. 
Soon  after,  the  conspirators  are  condemned  to  death,  and 
great  honors  are  decreed  by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
691. — D.  Junius  Silanus,  L,  Licinius  Mur^na. — Jan.  5  : 
Battle  of  Pistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


The  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Pistoria.  There  are  a  few  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add. 

When  the  ^^lctory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  Catiline's 
head  to  be  cut  off",  and  sent  it  to  Rome  by  the  messengers 
who  carried  the  news.  Antonius  himself  was  honored,  by  a 
public  decree,  with  the  title  of  Imiierator.,  although  he  had 
done  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for  which 
the  title  was  generally  given.     See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.,  40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  death  of  theiv 
leader,  continued  to  make  ctforts  to  raise  another  insurrec- 
tion. In  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relative  or 
freedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the   government  in  Etruria.     ReliquicB  conjnratorum,  cum  L. 
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Sergio,  iumultuaniur  in  Iletruria.  Fragm.  Act.  Diurn.  The 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  the 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Sergius,  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  expecting  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arras  ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  inten- 
tion, pre-occupied  the  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed him  and  his  followers. 

At  Rome,  in  the  moan  time,  great  honors  were  paid  to 
Cicero.  A  thanksgi\-ing  of  thirty  days  wns  decreed  in  his 
name,  an  honor  which  had  previously  been  granted  to  none 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words,  because  he  had  delivered  the  city  from  fire,  the  citi- 
zens from  slaughter,  and  Italy  from  war.  "  If  my  thanks- 
giving," he  also  observes,  "  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
there  will  be  found  this  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
them  for  ha\dng  managed  the  interests  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served the  republic  from  niin."  See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  in  Cat., 
c.  G.  Pro  Sylla,  c.  30.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Catulus,  then  jrrinceps  senatiis,  and  Marcus  Cato 
styled  him,  several  times,  \\iq  father  of  his  country. 

Roma  parcntem, 
Kotna  patrem  patriaj  Ciceronera  libera  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.,  viii.  244. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergius,  and 
who  were  apprehended  at  Rome,  or  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
after  the  death  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put  to 
death,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Vettius,  one  of  their 
numl)er,  who  turned  informer  against  the  rest.  But  many 
whom  he  accused  were  acquitted ;  others,  supposed  to  be 
guilty,  were  allowed  to  escape. 


THE  JUGURTHINE  ¥AR. 


THE  AEGUMENT. 


The  Introdttction,  I.^IV.  The  author's  declaration  of  his  design,  and  pre- 
fatory account  of  Jugurtha's  famOy,  V.  Jugurtha's  character,  VI.  His 
talents  excite  apprehensions  in  his  uncle,  Micipsa,  VII.  He  is  sent  to 
Numantia.  His  merits,  his  favor  with  Scipio,  and  his  popularity  in  the 
army,  VIII.  He  receives  commendation  and  advice  from  Scipio,  and  is 
adopted  by  Micipsa,  who  resolves  that  Jugurtha,  Adherbal,  and  Hiempsal, 
shall,  at  his  death,  divide  his  kingdom  equally  between  them,  IX.  He  is 
addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  death-bed,  X.  His  proceedings,  and  those 
of  Adherbal  and  Iliempsal,  after  the  death  of  Micipsa,  XI.  He  murders 
Hiempsal,  XII.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  drives  him  for  refuge  to  Eome. 
He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  sends  embassadors  to  Eome, 
who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the  senate-house,  XIII. 
The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XIV.  The  reply  of  Jugurtha's  embassadors, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.  The  prevalence  of  Jugurtha's 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal, 
XVI.  A  description  of  Africa,  XVII.  An  account  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  of  its  principal  divisions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jugurthinc 
war,  XVIII. ,  XIX.  Jugurtha  invades  Adherbal's  part  of  the  kingdom, 
XX.  He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.  He  frus- 
trates the  intentions  of  the  Eoman  deputies,  XXII.  Adherbal's  distresses, 
XXIII.  His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV.  Jugurtha  disappoints  a  second 
Eoman  deputation,  XXV.  He  takes  Cirta,  and  puts  Adberdal  to  death, 
XXVI.  The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  commit  the 
management  of  it  to  Calpurnius,  XXVII.  He  sends  an  ineffectual  em- 
bassy to  the  senate.  His  clominions  are  vigorously  invaded  by  Calpurnius, 
XXVIII.  He  bribes  Calpurnius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  XXIX. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Eome,  XXX.  The  speech  of  Memmius 
concerning  them,  XXXI.  The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.  The  arrival 
of  Jugurtha  at  Kome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  j^eople,  XXXIII., 
XXXIV.  He  procures  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  and  is  ordered  to  quit 
Italy,  XXXV.  Albinus,  the  successor  of  Calpurnius,  renews  the  war. 
He  returns  to  Eome,  and  leaves  liis  brother  Aulus  to  command  in  his  ab- 
sence, XXXVI.  Aulus  miscarries  in  the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  concludes 
a  dishonorable  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  XXXVII. ,  XXXVIII.  His  treaty 
is  annulled  by  the  senate.  His  brother,  Albinus,  resumes  the  comraancl, 
XXXIX.  The  people  decree  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  treated  with  Jugurtha,  XL.    Consideration  on  the  popular  and  sena- 
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lorial  factious,  XLI.,  XLII.  Metellus  assumes  the  condact  of  the  war, 
XLIII.  He  finds  the  army  in  Numidia  without  discipline,  XLIV.  He 
restores  subordination,  XL\'.  He  rejects  Jugurtha's  otiers  of  submission, 
bribes  his  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  country,  XLVI,  He  places  a 
garrison  in  Vacca,  and  seduces  other  deputies  of  Jugurtha,  XL\  II.  He 
engages  with  Jugurtha,  and  defeats  him.  His  lieutenant,  Rutilius.  puts 
to  flight  Bomilcar,  the  general  of  Jugurtha,  XLVIII.-LHI.  He  is  tnreat- 
ened  with  new  opposition.  He  lays  waste  the  country.  His  stragglers 
are  cut  off  by  Jugurtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Rome.  His 
caution.  His  progress  retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama, 
which  is  reinforced  by  Jugurtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marina,  repulses 
Jugurtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is  joined  by  Marius,  and  prosecutes  the  siege. 
His  camp  is  surprised,  LVIL,  LVHI.  His  struggles  with  Jugurtha,  and 
his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX.,  LX.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes 
into  winter  quarters.  He  attaches  Bomilcar  to  his  interest,  LXI.  He 
makes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  who  breaks  it,  LXI  I.  The  ambition  of 
Marius.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXI II.  His  ani- 
niositv  toward  Metellus.  His  intrigues  to  supplant  him,  LXIV,  LXV. 
The  Vaccians  surprise  the  Roman  garrison,  ana  kUl  all  the  Romans  but 
Turpilius,  the  governor,  LXVL,  LXVII.  Metellus  recovers  Vacca,  and 
puts  Turpilius  to  death,  LXV  III.,  LXIX.  The  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar 
and  Nabdalsa  against  Jugurtha,  and  the  discovery  of  it.  Jugurtha's  dis- 
quietude, LXX.-LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  cam- 
paign. Marius  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  army  in  Numidia,  LXXIII.  Jugurtha's  irresolution.  Me- 
tellus defeats  him,  LXXIV.  The  flight  of  Jugurtha  to  Thala.  The  march 
of  Metellus  in  pursuit  of  him,  LXXV.  Jugurtha  abandons  Thala,  and 
Metellus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVL  Metellus  receives  a  deputation 
from  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detachment  thither,  LXXVII.  The  situation 
of  Leptis,  LXXVIII.  The  history  of  the  Philani,  LXXIX.  Jugurtha 
collects  an  army  of  Getulians,  and  gains  the  support  of  Bocchus,  King  of 
Mauritania.  The  two  kings  proceed  toward  Cirta,  LXXX.,  LXXXI. 
Metellus  marches  against  them,  but  hearing  that  Marius  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavoring  to  alienate  Bocchus  from 
Jugurtlia,  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecuting  it,  LXXXIL, 
LXXXIIL  The  preparations  of  Marius  for  his  departure.  His  disposition 
toward  the  nobility.     His  popularity,  LXXXIV.     His  speech  to  tne  peo- 

file,  LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVI. 
le  opens  the  campaign,  LXXXVII.  Tlie  reception  of  Metellus  in  Rome. 
The  successes  and  plans  of  Marius.  The  applications  of  Bocchus, 
LXXXVIII.   Marius  marches  against Capsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX-XCI. 


Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  attack  Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XCVIL, 
XCVIII.  Marius  surprises  them  in  the  night,  and  routs  them  with  great 
slaughter,  XCIX.  Marius  prepares  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  His  vig- 
ilance, and  maintenance  of  discipline,  C.  He  fights  a  second  battle  "with 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  and  gains  a  second  victory  over  them,  CI.  Ho 
arrives  at  Cirta.  He  receives  a  deputation  from  B<icchus,  and  sends  Sylla 
and  Manlius  to  confer  with  him,  CII.  Marius  undertakes  an  expedition. 
Bocchus  prepares  to  send  embassadors  to  Rome,  who  being  stripped  by 
robbers,  takes  refuge  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  are  entertained  oy  Svlia 
during  the  absence  of  Marius,  CIII.  Marius  returns.  The  embassaaors 
set  out  for  Rome.  The  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV. 
Bocchus  desires  a  conference  with  Sylla ;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camn  of 
Bocchus,  CV.-CVII.    Negotiations  between  Sylla  and  Bocchus,  CVllI., 
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CIX.  The  address  of  Bocelms  to  Sylla.,  CX.  Tlie  reply  of  Sj'Lla.  The 
subsequent  transactions  between  them.  The  resolution  of  Bocchus  to 
"betray  Jueurtha,  and  the  executiou  of  it,  CXI-CXllI.  The  triumph  of 
Marius,  CXIV. 


I.  Mankind  unreasonably  complain  of  their  natiife,  that, 
being  weak  and  short-lived,  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 

^.  than  intellectual  power  •/  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excellent, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting  rather  human  industry  than  ability 
or  time. 

3  The  ruler  and  director  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  mind,  which, 
when  it  pursues  glory  in  the  path  of  true  merit,  is  suflSciently 
powerful,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honor,"  and  needs  no  assistance 
from  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow  integrity,  industry,  or 

^  other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take  them  away.  But  if  the  mind, 
ensnared  by  corrupt  passions,  abandons  itself^  to  indolence  and 
sensuality,  when  it  has  indulged  for  a  season  in  pernicious  grati- 
fications, and  when  bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  \ngor, 
have  been  wasted  in  sloth,  the  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused, 
and  those  who  are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency 
to  circumstances.* 

1  I.  Intellectual  power]  VirtuU.  See  the  remarks  on  virtus,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered 
via  virtutis,  "the  path  of  true  merit." 

2  Worthy  of  honor]  Clarus.  "A  person  may  be  called  clarus  either  on 
account  of  his  great  actions  and  meiits  ;  or  on  account  of  some  honor  which 
he  has  obtained,  as  the  consuls  were  called  clarissimi  viH  ;  or  on  account 
of  great  expectations  which  are  formed  from  him.  But  since  the  worth  of 
him  who  is  clams  is  known  by  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called 
clarxis  because  its  nature  is  such  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed 
to  it,  and  the  attention  of  all  directed  toward  it."     DietscTi. 

!3  Abandons  itself]  Pessnm  datus  est.  Is  altogether  sunk  and  over- 
whelmed. 

■*  Impute  their  delinquency  to  circumstances,  etc.]  Suam  qnisquecuVpam. 
ad  negotia  transferunt.  Men  excuse  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  by 
saying  that  the  weakness  of  their  faculties,  or  the  circumstances  in  whicn 
they  are  placed,  render  them  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance. 
But,  says  Seneca,  Satis  natura  Jiomini  dedit  roboris,  si  illo  utamur  ; — nolle  in 
causa,  non  posse  prcetenditur.  "Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers, 
if  they  will  but  use  them ;  but  they  pretend  that  they  can  not,  when  the 
truth  is  that  they  will  not."  "  Negotia  is  a  common  word  with  Sallust,  for 
which  other  writers  would  use  re«,yacto."  Gerlach.  "Cujus  rei  nos  ipsi 
sumus  auctores,  ejus  culptfoi  rebus  externis  attribuiraus."  Midler.  "  Auc- 
tores"  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  ultioi. 
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r  If  man,  however,  had  as  much  regard  for  worthy  objects,  as 
^e  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless,'  unprofitable,  and 
^ven  perilous,  he  would  not  be  governed  by  circumstances 
anore  than  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  jittain  to  a  point 
bf  greatness,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal,"  he  would  be 
^immortalized  by  glory. 

J     n.  As  man  is  composed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our  con- 
fcems  and  pursuits,  some  partake   the  nature  of  the  body,  and 

J.  isome  that  of  the  mind.     Thus  beauty  of  person,  eminent  wealth, 
jcorporeal  strength,  and  all   other  things  of  this  kind,  speedily 
Ipass  away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the  mind  are, 
like  the  mind  itself,  immortal. 

i      Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a  begin- 
ning, there  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  falV  increase  and. 
decay.      But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the  ruler  of 
the  human  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all  things,"  yet  is 
itself  free  from  control. 

Ij  The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  suqirising,  who, 
devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in  luxury 
and  indolence,  but  sufier  the  mind,  than  which  nothing  is  better 
or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inacti\'ity ;  es- 
pecially when  there  are  so  many  and  various  mental  employ- 
ments by  which  the  highest  renown  may  be  attained. 

III.  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  military  offices,' 


'  Useless]  Alicna.  Unsuitable,  not  to  tho  purpose,  not  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  life. 

«  Instead  of  being  mortal]    Pro  mortalihus.      There  are  two  senses  ini 
■which  these  words  may  be  taken :  as  far  as  inortaU  can,  and  instead  of  Wing\ 
m^Uih.    Kritz  and  l)ietsch  say  tHau  tlTfi  Tatter  l§~undoubtedly  the  truof 
sense.     Other  commentators  arc  either  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose. 
As  for  the  translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  over  the  passage 
delicately.     The  latter  sense  is  perhaps  favored  bv  what  is  said  in  c.  2, 
that  "  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  im- 
mortal." 

^  II.  They  all  rise  and  fall,  etc.]  Omnia  orta  occidunt,  et  attcta  senf^cunt. 
This  is  true  of  things  in  general,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body,  ns  De  Brosses  clearlv  perceived. 

*  Has  power  over  all  things] /ia^W  cuncta.  "  All  things  are  in  its  power." 
Dietsch.     "/Vwi  dUione  tenet.    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met.  i.  I'JT  : 

Quum  niihi  qui  fulmen,  qui  vos  liabeoque  rogoquc." 

Jiurnouf. 

So  Aristippus  said,  Ilaleo  Laidem,  non  Jtalfor  a  Laide,  Ix^  ovk  IxofJ^at. 
Cic.  Epist.  a<l  Fam.  ix.  26. 

»  III.  Civil  and  nnWiary  ofSiCG?^^  Maglstrat ua  et  imperia .  "  lllo  vocabulo 
civilia,  hoc  niilitaria  munero,  significantur.'"     Dieiscn. 

A* 


^• 
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and  all  administration  of  public  affairs,  seem  to  me  at  tbe  pres- 
ent time,  by  no  means  to  be  desired ;  for  neither  is  honor  con^ 
ferred  on  merit,  nor  are  those,  .who  have  gained  power  by  un- 
lawful means,  the  more  secure  or  respected  for  it.  To  rule  oui 
country  or  subjects'"  by  force,  though  we  may  have  the  ability 
and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yet  an  ungrateful  undertak 
ing ;  especially  as  all  changes  in  the  state  lead  to'^  bloodshed! 
exile,  and  other  evils  of  discord ;  while  to  struggle  in  ineffectual 
attempts,  and  to  gain  nothing,  by  wearisome  exertions,  but  pub- 
lic hatred,  is  the  extreme  of  madness ;  unless  when  a  base  and 
pernicious  spirit,  perchance,  may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
Ihonor  and  liberty  to  the  power  of  a  party. 

IV.  Among  other  employments  which  are  pursued  by  the 
intellect,  the  recording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent  utility ; 
but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,  be  silent,  since  many  have 
spoken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise  my  own  occupa- 
tion, I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously^^  praising  my- 

10  To  rule  our  country  or  subjects,  etc.]  Nam  m  quidem,  regere patriam  aut 
parentes^  etc.  Cortius,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  Dietsch,  and  Muller  aye  unanimous 
m  nnderstSLndingparentes  as  tlie  participle  of  the  verb  pareo.  That  this  is 
the  sense,  says  Gerlach,  is  suflBcieutly  proved  by  the  conjunction  aut;  for 
if  Sallust  had  meant  parents,  he  would  have  used  ut ;  and  in  this  opinion 
Allen  coincides.  Doubtless,  also,  this  sense  of  the  word  suits  extremely 
well  with  the  i*est  of  the  sentence,  in  which  changes  in  government  are 
mentioned.  But  Burnouf,  with  Crispinus,  prefers  to  follow  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  signification,  supposing  that  Sallust 
borrowed  the  sentiment  from  Plato,  who  says  in  his  Epistle  ad  Dionis  Pro- 
pinquos:  Haripa  de  rj  /irjrepa  bvx  oglov  yyov/xai  npoalStu^eadai,  fi?)  voacp 
irapacppoavvT}^  exofJ-evovg.  Biav  6^  Trarpldi  TToXireia^  jUETal3o?i7/c  rjfj  irpoa- 
(pepeiv,  orav  uvev  (^tvyuv,  koI  ccpayrj^  uvdpuv,  fiij  Swarov  ?/  yiveadai  rr/v 
dpiarijv.     And  he  makes  a  similar  observation  in  his  Crito:    Havraxov 

TTOiTjTtov,  0  dv  KeXevoL  i]  'iT67u^  re,  Kal  ij  Trarpl^. Biafef^ai  de  ovx  oolov 

ovTE  [irjTEpa,  bvTe  Trarepa'  ttoAi)  6e  tovtuv  trt  t/ttov  ttjv  Tzarpida.  On 
which  sentiments  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  thus  comments:  Id  enimjuhet  idem 
iUe  Plato,  quern  ego  auctorem,  vehementer  sequor;  tantum,  contendere  in  repub- 
lica  qiuintum  probare  tuis  civibus  possis:  mm  neqv£  parenti,  neque  patrm 
afferre  oportcre.  There  is  also  another  passage  in  Cicero,  Cat.  i.  3,  which 
seems  to  favor  this  sense  of  the  word  :  Si  teparentes  timerent  atque  odissent 
tui,  neque  eos  vlld  rat  lone  placare  posses,  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  allquo  con- 
cederes;  nunc  te  patria,  qucB  communis  est  omnium,  nostrum  parens  odit  ac 
metuit,  etc.  Of  the  first  passage  cited  from  Plato,  indeed,  Sallust's  words 
may  seem  to  be  almost  a  translation.  Yet,  as  the  majority  of  commenta- 
tors have  followed  Cortius,  I  have  also  followed  him.  Sallust  has  the  word 
in  this  sense  in  Jug.,  c.  102 :  Parentes  abunde  Tiabemus.  So  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
108  :  Prinx;ipatis  constans  ex  voluntate  parentium. 

11  Lead  to]  Portendant.  "  Portendere  in  a  pregnant  sense,  meaning  not 
merely  to  indicate,  but  quasi  secum  ferre,  to  carry  along  with  them." 
Kritzius. 

"  IV.  Presumptuously]  Per  insoUrUiam.    The  same  as  insolenter,  though 
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self.  I  believe,  too,  that  there  -will  be  some,  who,  because  I 
have  resolved  to  lire  unconnected  TN-ith  political  affairs,  will 
apply  to  my  arduous  and  useful  labors  the  name  of  idleness  ; 
especially  those  who  think  it  an  important  pursuit  to  court  the 
people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertainments.  But  if  such 
persons  will  consider  at  what  periods  I  obtained  oflBce,  what 
sort  of  men'^  were  then  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  what  de- 
scription of  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate," 
they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my  sentiments 
rather  from  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that  more  good 
^"ill  arise  to  the  state  from  my  retirement,  than  from  the  busy 
efforts  of  others. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Quintus  Maximus,"  Publius  Scipio,*' 
and  many  other  illustrious  men  of  our  country,  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that,  when  they  looked  on  the  images  of 
their  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to  the 
pursuit  of  honor."  Not,  certainly,  that  the  wax,'^  or  the 
shape,  had  any  such  influence  ;  but,  as  they  called  to  mind 
their  forefathers'  achievements,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  in  the 
breasts  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  could  not  be  extinguished 
till  their  own  merit  had  equaled  the  fame  and  glory  of  their 
ancestors. 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  the 

some  refer  it,  not  to  Sallust,  but  to  quis  existumet,  in  tlie  sense  of  strangely, 
\.  Q./oolutJili/  or  ignorantly.     I  follow  Cortius's  interpretation. 

»  At  what  periods  I  obtained  office,  what  sort  of  men,  etc.]  Quihus  ego  , 
iomporibus  magistratus  adeptus  gum,  et  quales  viri,  etc.  "  Sallust  obtained  | 
the  qnajstorship  a  few  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  about  the  time  | 
when  the  state  was  agitated  by  the  disorders  of  Clodius  ana  his  party.  Ho  \ 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  a.u.c.  701,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  '; 
by  MHo.  He  was  praetor  in  708,  when  Casar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In  ' 
the  expression  quates  viri,  etc.,  he  alludes  chiefly  to  Cato,  w^ho,  when  ho  ^ 
Btood  for  the  pnetorship,  was  unsuccessful."  Burnout.  Kritzius  defends  ' 
ad^pttis  sum.  \ 

>*  What  description  of  persons  have  Bubse^uently  entered  the  senate]  i 
"  Caesar  chose  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  oa  suited  his  own  purposes,  to  bo  '. 
members  of  the  senate.''     Buriumf.  ' 

'»  Quintus  Maximus]  Quiulus  iabius  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  says, 

Unus  qui  nobis  cunctando  rcstituit  rem ; 
Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem. 
»«  Publius  Scipio]  Scipio  Africanusthe  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 1 
See  c.  5.  » 

'^  To  the  pursuit  of  honor]  Ad  vertutem.  Virtua  in  the  same  sense  us  in 
virtuth  via,  c.  1. 

'*  The  wax]  Ceram  illam.  The  images  or  busts  of  their  ancestors,  which 
the  nobility  kept  in  the  halls  of  their  houses,  were  made  of  wax.  See  I'lin. 
n.  N.  XXXV.,  2. 
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contraiy,  tliat  does  not  mther  emulate  his  forefathers  in  riches 
and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labor  ?  Even  men  of 
humble  birth/''  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  the  nobility  in 
merit,  pursue  power  and  honor  rather  by  intrigue  and  dishon- 
esty, than  by  honorable  qualifications  ;  as  if  the  praetorship, 
consulate,  and  all  other  oflBces  of  the  kind,  were  noble  and  dig- 
nified in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  in  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  manners 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with-  too  great  freedom,  and  at 
too  great  length.     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

V.  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  which  the  Roman  people 
earned  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortune  ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  opposition  was  gf^orgd 
to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  vfhich  threw  every 
thing,  religious  and  civil,  into  confusion,'^"  and  was  carried  to 
such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dissensions.'^^  But 
before  I  fairly  commence  my  narrative,  I  will  take  a  review  of 
a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that  the  whole  subject 
may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal,  the  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  ynorp.  thnn 
any  other  enemy'^^  since  the  Roman  name  became  great,',^ 
Masinissa,  King  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  alliance 
by  Publius  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterward  sur- 
named  Africanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  exploits 
in  the  field.     In  return  for  which  services,  after  the  Carthagin- 

19  Men  of  humble  birth]  ITomines  novi.    See  Cat.,  c.  23. 

20  V.  Threw  every  thing,  rehgious  and  civil,  into  confusion]  Divina  et 
Tiumana  cuncta  permiscuit.  "All  things,  both  divine  and  human,  were  so 
changed,  that  their  previous  condition  was  entirely  siibverted."     Vietsch. 

21  Civil  dissensions]  Studiis  eivilibus.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  most 
commentators  take  stadia;  and  if  this  be  ri|^ht,  the  whole  phrase  must  bo 
understood  as  I  have  rendered  it.  So  Cortuis ;  "  Ut  non  prius  finirentur 
[siicdia  civ'dla]  nisi  bello  et  vastitate  Italise."  Sallust  has  sludiapartium, 
Jug.  c.  42-  and  Gcrlach  quotes  from  Cic.  pro  Marcell.  c.  10:  ^^  Jybn,  enim 
consiUis  soils  et  studiis^  sed  armis  etiam  et  castris  dissldebamus.'''* 

"^  ^ore  than  any  other  enemy]  Maxime. 

"'binee~thc  iioman  name  became  great]  Post  magnitudinem  nominis 
Eomanl.  "I  know  not  why  interi)reters  should  find  any  difficulty  in  this 
passage.  I  understand  it  to  signify  simply  since  tlie  Eomans  became  so 
great  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hannibal ;  for,  before  that  period  they 
nad  HufFered  even  heavier  calamities,  especially  from'tlic  Gauls."     Cortln'n. 
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ians  were  subdued,  and  after  Syphax,**  whose  power  in  Itoily  cxj^^*'-^— 
was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  ])risoner,  the  Roman  people 
presented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  Lcit't,  all  the  cities  and  lands 
X«.  that^Ji^  had  captured.  Masinissa's  friendship  for  us,  accord- 
ingly, remained  faithful  and  inviolate  ;  his  reign"  and  his  life 
ended  together.  His  son,  Micipsa,  alone  succeeded  to  his  king- 
dom ;  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa,  his  two  brothers,  ha%'ing  been 
carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa  had  two  sons,  A<lherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in  his  \iouse.  with  th^  same  care 
as  his  own  children,  a  son  of  his  brother  Mastanabal,  named 
Jugurtha,  whom  Masinissa,  as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
had  left  in  a  private  station. 

VI.  Jugurtha,  as  he  grew  up,  being  strong  in  frame,  grace- 
ful in  pers<:)n,  but,  above  all,  vigorous  in  understanding,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indolence,  but, 
as  is  the  usage  of  his  country,  exercised  himself  in  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  contending  in  the  race  with  his 
equals  in  age  ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all  in  reputation, 
he  was  yet  beloved  by  all.  He  also  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  hunting ;  he  was  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  wound  the  lion 
and  other  beasts ;  he  performed  very  much,  but  spoke  very 
little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  he  was  at  first  gratified  with  these  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be  an 
honor  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  reflected  that  the  youth 
was  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  while  lie  himself  was  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  he  was  extremely 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  frequently  in 
liis  min<J.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  and 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gave  him  reason  for  apprehension, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  aftbrded  by  his  own  age  and  that 

2»  Syphax]  "IIo  was  Elinor  dr^c"Masccsyli  in  K'umlJTaf  was  at  first  an; 
enemy  to  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xxiv.  4S),  and  utterwaril  their  friend  (Liv. ' 
xxviii.  17).  He  then  changed  sides  again,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Scipio  ;( 
but  having  at  length  been  otiered  the  hand  of  Sophonisba,  the  daugliter  ofj 
Asdrubal,  in  marriage,  ho  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  allhincc  with  thoi 
Carthatrinian?*.  Being  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Ma-sinissa  and  La-lius,; 
tlie  Ueutenant  of  Seipio,  (Liv.  xxx.  2;  he  wa.s  carried  into  Italy,  and  died  at' 
Tibur  (Liv.  xxx.  4.')).  '     Burnouf. 

"  His  rciirn]  Imperii.  Tortius  thinks  that  the  prrant  of  the  Romans 
cea.«ed  with  tlie  life  of  Masinissa,  and  that  his  eon.  Micipsa,  reigned  only 
over  that  part  of  Nuinidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  fatlier.  But  in 
this  opinion  t^uccceding  commentSitOrs  have  generally  supposed  liim  to  bo 
mistaken. 
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of  his  children,  which  was  sufficient,  from  the  prospect  of  such 
a  prize,  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  desires.  The 
affection  of  the  Numidians,  too,  which  was  strong  toward 
Jui^urtha,  was  another  cause  for  alarm  ;  among*  whom,  if  he 
should  cut  off  such  a  man,  h^  feared  that  some  insurrection  or 
war  might  arise. 

VII.  Surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  and  seeing  that  a  man, 
so  popular  among  his  countrymen,  was  not  to  be  destroyed 
either  by  force  or  by  frfi,u^.  he  resolved,  as  Jugurtha  was  of  an 
active  disposition,  and  eager  for  military  reputation,  to  expose 
him  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  thus  make  '  trial  of  fortune. 
During  the  Numantine  war,^®  therefore,  when  he  was  sending 
supplies  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  Romans,  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Numidians,  whom  he  dispatched  into  Spain, 
hoping  that  he  would  certainly  perish,  either  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  his  bravery,  or  by  the  merciless  hand  of  the 
enemy.  But  this  project  had  a  very  different  result  from  that 
which  he  had  expected.  For  when  Jugurtha,  who  was  of  an 
active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had  learned  the  disposition 
of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  and  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  great  exertion  and  vigilance,  by 
modestly  submitting  to  orders,  and  frequently  exposing  himself 
to  dangers,  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremely  dreaded  by  the  Numantines. 
He  was  indeed,  what  is  peculiarly  difficult,  both  brave  in  ac- 
tion, and  wise  in  counsel ;  qualities,  of  which  the  one,  from 
forethought,  generally  produces  fear,  and  the  other,  from  con- 
fidence, rashness.  The  general,  accordingly,  managed  almost 
every  difficult  matter  by  the  aid  of  Jugurtha,  numbered  him 
among  his  friends,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to 
him,  as  a  man  whose  advice  and  whose  efforts  were  never  use- 
less. With  such  merits  wci'e  joined  generosity  of  disposition, 
and  readiness  of  wit,  by  which  he  united  to  himself  many  of 
the  Romans  in  intimate  friendship. 

VIII.  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  number  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more  attractive  than  virtue  or  honor ;  men  who  were  at- 
tached to  certain  parties,  and   of  consequence  in  their  own 

28  VII.    During  the  Numantine  war]    Bello   Numantino.      Numantia, 
which  stood  near  the  source  of  the  Durius  or  Douro  in  Spain,  was  so  strong 
I  in  itrt  situation  and  fortmcations,  tiiat  it  wltlistood  the  Romans  for  fourteen 
I  years.    Sec  Florus,  ii.  17,  18  ;  Velh  Pat.  ii.  4-. 
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country ;  but,  among  the  allies,  rather  distinguished  than  re- 
spected. These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Jugurtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  hy  assuring  him,  "  that  if  Micipsa 
should  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  him- 
self; for  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  merit,  and  that  any 
thing  might  be  purchased  at  Rome." 

When  Xumautia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determined  to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Rome,  he  led  Jugurtha,  after  having  honored  him,  in  a  public 
assembly,  ^^^th  the  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent ;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  "  to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  rather  by  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  than  by  practicing  on  individuals  ;^^  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonofcd  to  many  could  not  without  danorer 
be  bought  from  a  few ;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but 
trust  to  his  own  merits,  glory  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneously fall  to  his  lot ;  but,  should  he  proceed  too  rashly, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  his  own 
ruin." 

IX.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  took  leave  of  him,  giving  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  which  the 
following  was  the  purport :  '"  The  merit  of  your  nephew 
Jugurtha,  in  the  war  against  Xumantia,  has  been  eminently 
distinguished  ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  atibrd  you  pleas- 
ure. He  is  dear  to  us  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  strive,  with 
our  utmost  efforts,  to  make  him  equally  dear  to  the  senate  and 
peo])le  of  Rome.  As  a  friend,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you ; 
you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself,  and  of  his  grandfather 
Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  when  lie  found,  from  the  letter  of  the  general,  that 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
lx)th  by  the  merit  of  the  youth  and  by  the  interest  felt  for 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavored  to  win 
Jugurtha   by  kindness.      He    accordingly,  in  a  short    time,"* 

^  \^IT.  Rather  by  attention  to  thera  as  a  body,  than  by  practicing  on  in- 
dividuals] Puhlice  quiim  privatim.  "  Universai  potius  civitatis,  qiiaiii  priva- 
torum  prfitiam  quaerendo."  Burnouf.  The  words  can  only  be  reudered  peri- 
phrasticully. 

"^  IX.  In  a  short  time]  Statim.  If  what  is  said  in  c.  11  bo  correct,  that 
Jugurtlm  was  adopted  within  tliree  years  of  Micipsu's  death,  liis  adoption 
did  not  take  place  till  twelve  years  after  the  takinj^  of  Numaiilia,  which 
surrendered  in  619,  and  Micipsa  died  in  »334.  Statim  is  therefore  used  with 
great  latitude,  unless  wu  sup[K)se  Sallust  to  mean  that  Mieipsu  t-ignificd  to 
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adopted  liiin  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  will,  joint-heir 
■with  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afterward,  when,  being  debilitated  by  age  and 
disease,  he  perceived  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  hand,  he 
is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and  of  Ad- 
herbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  with  Jugurtha 
in  the  following  manner  : 

X.  "  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom,^^  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  father,  and  were 
without  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  return  for 
my  kindness,  I  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  by  my 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  anticipa- 
tions ■  deceived  me ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  great 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Numan- 
tia,  brought  honor  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  kingdom  ; 
by  your  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Romans,  from  being 
previously  our  friends,  more  friendly  to  us  than  ever  ;  the  name 
of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain  ;  and,  finally,  what  is  most 
difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy  by  pre- 
eminent merit."'* 

"  And  now,  since  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fidelity 
'^^^iS-lLX^-pw^  .t^J^iy  kingdom,"  to  regard  these  princesj'who 
arc  your  cousins  by  bfrth,  and'your  brothers  by  my  generosity, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con- 
nected with  you  by  blood.     It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,""  that 

Jugurtha  his  iutention  to  adopt  him  immediately  on  his  return  from  Nu- 
mantia,  and  that  the  formal  ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  delayed  for  some 
years. 

2'-»  X.  I  received  you — into  my  kingdom]  In  viemim  regmim  accepi.  By 
these  words  it  is  only  signified  that  Micipsa  received  Juguitha  into  his 
palace  so  as  to  bring  him  up  with  his  own  cliildren.  The  critics  who  sup- 
pose that  there  is  an^  allusion  to  the  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of 
it  on  the  part  of  Micipsa,  are  evidently  in  the  wrong. 

£"  Pre-eminent  merit]  Gloria.     Our  English  word  ^/Zot^  is  too  strong. 

31  By  the  fidelity  which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom]  Per  regnljidem.  This 
seems  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  oifered  of  these 
■words.  "  Per  fidem  quam  tu  rex  (futurus)  mihi  regi  praestare  debes."  Bur- 
novf.  "  Per  fidem  qua3  dccet  in  regno,  i.  e,  regem.''  Dietsch.  "Per  cam 
fidem,  c^ua  esse  decet  eum  qui  regnum  obtinet."     Kritz'ms. 

'2  It  IS  not  armies,  or  treasures,  etc.]  'On  rbdt  to  xpvoovv  aid/Trrpov  to 
T?/v  ftaci'/.eiav  diaau^ov  Igtiv,  d?^?M  oi  ttoXXoI  <})i.?.oi  OKyTZTpov  i3aaL?.Evatv 
u'/.TjOiaTaTov  Koi  uG(l)a/JcTaTov.  "  It  is  not  this  golden  scepter  that  can  pre- 
serve a  kingdom  ;  but  numerous  friends  are  to  princes  their  trust  and  safest 
t^cepter."     Xen.  ('yrop.,  viii.  7,  14. 
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form  the  defenses  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  you  can 
neither  command  by  force ^npr  p'Ai^hp'i^  "s\'ith  gold  ;  for  they 
are  acquired  only  by  wod  (,ffioo<  and  infeority.  And  who  can 
be  a  i;T.'aT>-r  iri-n  1  ili;iM  ••,■■  hn .•  h,;- t. >  another  ?"  Or  what 
Btranc^er  will  you  tliid  faithful,  if  you  are  at  enmity  with  your 
own  family  ?  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  will  be  strong  if 
you  act  honorably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill-affected  to  each 
other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  are  increased,  but  by 
discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing. 

"  But  on  you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  superior  in  age  and  wisdom, 
it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers,  to  be  cautious 
that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise  ;  for,  in  all  dis- 
putes, he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  lie  receive  the  in- 
jur)-,  appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to  have  inflicted  it. 
And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Iliempsal,  respect  and  regard  a 
kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate  his  virtues,  and  make  it 
your  endeavor  to  show  that  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son" 
than  those  whom  I  have  begotten." 

XL  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that  the 
king  had  spoken  insincerely,"  and  though  he  was  himself  re- 
volving thouL,^hts  of  a  far  different  nature,  yet  replied  with  good 
feeling,  s^jta})lo  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days  afterward  Micipsa 
died. 

When  the  princes  had  performed  his  funeral  with  due  mag- 
nificence, they  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on  the  general 
condition  of  their  affairs.  Iliempsal,  the  youngest,  who  was 
naturally  \'iolent,  and  who  had  previously  shown  contempt  for 
the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  inferior  on  his  mother's 
side,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Adherbal,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  Xumidians  as  the  seat  of  honor.'"     Being 

3'  And  who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another  ?]  Quis 
antem  amicior,  anamfraterfratri  f  "  ^bynQ  dde?.<l>ovc  rot)f  uAtjOivov^  (jtiXovc. 
Menander."      Wasse. 

3*  That  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son,  &c.]  Ne  fgo  meliores  liheros  sitrrmsse 
ritUar  quiim  (jenuisse.  As  there  is  no  ullusion  to  Micipsa's  adoption  of  any- 
other  Bon  than  Jugurtlia,  Sulhist's  expression  liberos  sumsisse  can  hardly  bo 
defended.     It  is  necessary  to  pive  non  in  the  singular,  in  the  translation. 

"  XI.  Had  spoken  insincerely]  Ficta  locutum.  Jugurtha  saw  that  Micipsa 
pretended  more  love  for  him  than  he  really  felt.     Compare  c.  6,  7. 

"  Which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  honor]  Quod  apud 
Numida^  konori  ducitur.  "  I  incline,"  says  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  "  to  consider 
tliosc  manuscripts  as  the  most  correct,  in  which  the  word  et  is  placed  im- 
mediately before  apud.  Quod  et  apud  Autnida^  lionori  ducitur.''''    bir  Henry 
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urged  by  his  brother,  Jiowever,  to  yield  to  superior  age,  he  at 
length  removed,  but  with  yjnctMnne.  to  the  other  seat." 

In  the  course  of  this  conference,  after  a  long  debate  about 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  Jugurtha  suggested,  among 
other  measures,  "  that  all  the  acts  and  decrees  made  in  the 
last  five  years  should  be  annulled,  as  Micipsa,  during  that 
period,  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scarcely  sound  in  in- 
tellect." Hiempsal  replied,  "  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself,  within  the  last  three 
years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne."  This  re- 
partee sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than  any  one 
imagined.  From  that  very  time,  accordingly,  being  agitated 
with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  meditate  and  concert 
schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  projects  for  secretly  cut- 
ting off  Hiempsal.  But  his  plans  proving  slow  in  operation, 
and  his  angry  feelings  remaining  unabated,  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

XII.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them, 
and  that  limits  should  be  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  Days 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  both  these  purposes,  but  the 
earlier  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  separate  places  of  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the  town 
of  Thirmida,  happened  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  man,  who, 
being  Jugurtha's   chief   lictor,^**  had   always  been    liked  and 

might  have  learned,  had  he  consulted  the  commentators,  that  ^'■the  wordet 
is  placed  immediately  hej^ore  apud"  in  no  manuscript;  that  Lipsius  was  the 
first  who  proposed  its  insertion ;  and  that  Crispinus,  tlie  only  editor  who 
has  received  it  into  his  text,  is  ridiculed  by  Wasse  for  his  folly.  *'  Lipsius," 
says  Cortius,  *'  cum  sciret  apud  Eomanos  etiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem 
faissCj  corrigit :  qiwd  et  apud  Nwmidas  Jionori  ducitur.  Sed  quis  talia  ab 
historico  exegerit  ?  Si  de  Numidis  narrat,  non  facile  aliquis  intulerit,  aliter 
propterea  fuisse  apud  Komanos." 

37  To  the  other  seat]  In  alteram  partem.  We  must  suppose  that  the  three 
seats  were  placed  ready  for  the  three  princes ;  that  Adherbal  sat  down  first, 
in  one  of  the  outside  seats  ;  the  one,  namely,  that  would  be  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  spectator  facing  them ;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediately  took  the 
middle  seat,  on  Abherbal's  right  hand,  so  as  to  force  Jugurtha  to  take  the 
other  outside  one.  Abherbal  bad  then  to  remove  Hiempsal  in  alteram,  par- 
tem, that  is,  to  induce  him  to  take  the  seat  corresponding  to  his  own,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  middle  one. 

2^  XII.  Chief  lictor]  Proxumua  Victor.  "  Hhe,  proximus  lictor  was  he  who, 
when  the  lictors  walked  before  the  prince  or  magistrate  in  a  regular  line, 
one  behind  the  other,  was  last,  or  next  to  the  person  on  whom  they  attended." 
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favored  by  his  master.  This  man,  thus  opj)ortunely  presented 
as  an  instrument,  Jugurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and  induced 
him  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  it, 
and  provide  himself  with  false  keys  to  the  gates ;  for  the  true 
ones  used  to  be  given  to  Hiempsal ;  adding,  that  he  himself, 
when  circumstances  should  call  for  his  presence,  would  be  at 
the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This  commission  the 
Numidian  speedily  executed,  and,  according  to  his  instructions, 
admitted  Jugurtha's  men  in  the  night,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered  the  house,  went  diflferent  ways  in  quest  of  the 
prince  ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  while  asleep,  and 
others  as  they  met  them  ;  they  searched  into  secret  places, 
broke  open  those  that  were  shut,  and  filled  the  whole  premises 
with  uproar  and  tumult,  lliempsal,  after  a  time,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-servant,"  where,  in  his  alarm 
and  ignorance  of  the  locahty,  he  had  at  first  taken  refuge. 
The  Numidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  brought  his  head  to 
Jugurtha. 

Xm.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  soon  spread 
through  Africa.  Fear  seized  on  Adherbal,  and  on  all  who 
had  been  subject  to  Micipsa.  The  Numidians  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but  the  more 
warlike,  Jugurtha  ;  who,  accordingly,  armed  as  large  a  force 
as  he  could,  brought  several  cities,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power,  and  prepared  to  make 
liimself  sovereign  S)f  the  whole  of  Xumidia.  Adherbal,  though 
he  had  sent  embassadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his 
brother's  murder  and  his  own  circumstances,  yet,  relying  on 
the  number  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance. 
When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  he  was  defeated, 
and  fle<l  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  prov-ince,"  and  from 
thence  hastened  to  Rome. 

Cortiu^.  lie  ■would  thus  he  ready  to  receive  the  great  man's  commands,  and 
be  in  immediate  communication  with  him.  We  must  suppose  either  that 
Salhirt  merely  speaks  in  contbniiity  with  the  practice  ot  the  Komans,  or, 
what  i.s  more  probable,  that  the  Koman  custom  of  being  preceded  by  lictors 
had  been  adopted  in  Numidia. 

3<»  Hut  of  a  maid-servant)  Tugxirio  muUeris  anciUct.  Rose  renders  tugurio 
"a mean  apartment,''  and  other  translators  have  given  something  similar,  as 
if  they  thought  that  the  servant  must  have  hiul  a  room  in  the  liouse.  But 
she,  and  other  Numidian  servants,  may  have  had  hiita  apart  from  the 
dwellintr-house.     Tugurium  undoubtedly  signities  a  hut  in  general. 

*"  XIII.  Into  our  province]  In  Prorinc'uim.     "  The  ■9,'ordjprovincr^  in  tliisl 
place,  sigoiHea  that  part  of  Airica  -vvluch,  after  the  destructiou  of  Carthage,! 
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Jugurtha,  having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes/'  and  re- 
flecting, at  leisure^  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Roman  people,  against  whose 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  avarice 
of  the  nobility,  and  inhis  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterward, 
therefore,  he  dispatched  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  gold  and  silver,  Avhom  he  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  abundance  of  2:>resents  to  his  old  friends,  and  then  to  pro- 
cure him  new  ones  ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  short,  to  effect 
Avhatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
mate friends,^'  and  to  others  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 
powerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
being  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  great  regard 
and  favor  with  the  nobility;  who,  partly  allured  with  hope, 
land  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavored,  by  soliciting  the| 
|members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any  severe 
imeasures  from  being  adopted  against  him.  When  the  em- 
bassadors, accordingly,  felt  sure  of  success,  the  senate,  on  a 
fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties."  On  that  occasion, 
Adherbal,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XIV.  "  My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoined  me, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  as 
mine  only  by  deputation  \**  to  consider  the  right  and  authority 
as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavor,  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Roman  people  as  possible ;  and  to 
regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives :"  saying  that,  if  I  ob- 
served  these  injunctions,   I  should  find,   in  your   friendship, 

\  f(?ll  to  the  Eomans  by  the  right  of  conquest,  in_^opposition  to  the  kingdom 
J  of  Micipsa."      Wasse. 

■"  Having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes]  Patratis  eonsiliis.    After  con- 

siliis,  in  all  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  words  postquam  omnis  N^umiduB 

potiebatur,  which  were  struck  out  by  Cortius,  as  being  turpissima  glossa. 

The  recent  editors,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  Dietsch,  and  Burnouf,  have  restored 

them. 

42  His  intimate  friends]  Hospitibus.  Persons  probably  withjyvhom  he  had 
been  intimate  at  Numantia,  or  who  had  since  visited  him  in  iNumidia. 

43  The  senate — gave  audience  to  both  parties]  senatus  utrisqve  datw. 
"  The  embassadors  of  Jugurtha,  and  Adheroal  in  person,  are  admitted  into 
the  senate-house  to  plead  their  cause."     Burnouf. 

44  XIV.  By  deputation]  Procuratione.  He  was  to  consider  himself  only 
the  procurator^  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

4i  Kindred — and  relatives]  Gognatorum — q^mu?n.  Cognatua  is  a  bipod 
relation ;  affinia  is  properly  a  relative  by  marriage. 
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armies,  riches,  and  all  necessary  defenses  of  my  realm.  By 
these  precepts  I  was  procecdinnr  to  regulate  mv  conduct,  when 
Jugurtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men  whom  the  earth  con- 
tains, settina^  at  naught  your  authority,  expelled  me,  the  grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary"'  ally  and  friend  of  the 
Roman  peojjle,  from  my  kingdom  and  all  my  })ossessions. 

"  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 
Avretchedness,  I  fonld  wish  that  I  were  able  to  implore  your 
aid,  Conscript  Fathers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  sennces 
than  those  of  my  ancestors ;  I  could  wisli,  indeed,  above  all,| 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Romans,  of] 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need ;  and,  next  to  this,*'  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  as  integrity  is  no  defense  in  itself,  and  as  I  had  no  power 
to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha,*"  I  have  fled  to  you.  Con- 
script Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  tlie  most  grievoas  of  all  things, 
I  am  oompelled  to  become  a .  burden  before  I  have  been  an 
assistance. 

'•  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  friendship  after 
ha\ing  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited  an  alliance 
with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress ;  but  our  family  com- 
menced its  league  with  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  faith  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Sutfer  not,  then,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendent  of  that  family  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune ;  nothing  to  urge,  but  that,  having  been 
recently  a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by 
resources,  I  am  now  dishonored,  afflicted,"  destitute,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignity 
of  Rome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man's 
dominions  to  bo  increased  by  crime.  ]iut  I  am  driven  from 
those  very  territories  which  the  Roman   people  gave   to  my 

•^^  Ilereditarjl  Ab  stirpe. 

<•  Next  to  this]  Secundum  ea.  "  PrL^cianus,  lib.  xiii.,  dc  prcoposiliono 
agens,  Secundum,  inquit,  quando  pro  Kara  et  fierd  accipUur,hKO  prapo«itionis 
est.  Sallustiurt  in  Jupurthino:  gecundum  ea,  ufi  deditis  uterer.  Vide- 
licet hoc  dicit,  Stcundum  in  Sallustii  exemplo,  ^w*/.  \e\  proxime  piijniticarc." 
Jiioius. 

<«  As  I  bad  no  power  to  form  the  character  of  Juj?urtba]  Xeque  mihi  in 
manu  fuit,  quallt  Jugurtha  fi/ret.  *'//i  manu  fuit  is  simply  in  pote-itate 
fu'U. — Tcr.  llec,  iv.  4,  44:  Uxor  quid  J'acUit  in  rnanu  mn  Ml  nudy 
Cwtius. 

*"*  Diabonorod,  afliictcd]  Deformatm  arumnit. 
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ancestors,  and  from  -which  my  father  and  grandfather,  in  con- 
junction with  yourselves,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wrested  from 
me  ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

"  Unhappy  man  that  I  am !  Has  your  kindness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  come  to  this,  that  he  whom  you  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 
come, above  all  others/"  the  destroyers  of  your  race?  Shall 
our  family,  then,  never  be  at  peace  ?  Shall  we  always  be 
harassed  with  war,  bloodshed,  and  exile  ?  While  the  Cartha- 
ginians continued  in  power,  we  were  necessarily  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  troubles  ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  frontiers ;  you, 
our  friends,  were  at  a  distance  ;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  arms.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  were  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but  such 
as  you  should  happen  to  appoint  us.  But  lo !  on  a  sudden, 
Jugurtha,  stalking  forth  with  intolerable  audacity,  wickedness, 
and  arrogance,  and  having  put  to  death  my  brother,  his  own 
cousin,  made  his  territory,  in  the  first  place,  the  prize  of  his 
guilt;  and  next,  being  unable  to  ensnare  me  with  similar 
stratagems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I  expected 
any  thing  rather  than  violence  or  war,  an  exile,  as  you  see,  from 
my  country  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty  and  misery,  and 
safer  any  where  than  in  my  own  kingdom. 

"  I  was  always  of  opinion.  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had  often 
heard  my  father  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated  your  friend- 
ship might  indeed  have   an  arduous  service   to  perform,  but 
would  be  of  all   people  the  most  secure.     What  our  familyjl 
j  could  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in  all  yourj 
I  wars ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in  time  of  I 
\  peace.     Our  father  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third,  Jugurtha, 
he  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  him  ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other, 
have  scarcely  escaped  the  hand  of  lawlessness.^^     What  course 

^0  Above  all  others]  Potissimiim. 

SI  One  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped 
the  hand  of  lawlessness]  Alter  eorum  necatus,  alterius  ipse  eqo  manus  impias 
mx  effngi.  This  is  the  general  reading,  but  it  can  not  oe  right.  Adherbal 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  brother  as  two  persons,  and  oi  J  ugurtha  as  a 
third,  and  says  that  oftliose  two  the  one  (alter)  has  been  killed ;  he  would 
then  naturally  proceed  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  other ;  i.  e.  he  would  use 
the  word  alter  concerning  himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jugurtha.  Allen,  there- 
fore, proposes  to  read  alter  necatus,  alter  manus  impias  vix  effngi.  This  mode 
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can  I  now  take  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  what  place,  rather 
tlian  another,  shall  I  betake  myself?  All  the  props  of  our 
family  are  extinct ;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has  paid  the  debt 
of  nature ;  a  kinsman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it  became,  has 
wickedly  taken  the  life  of  my  brother ;  and  as  for  my  other 
relatives,  and  friends,  and  connections,  various  forms  of  destruc- 
tion have  overtaken  them.  Seized  by  JLugnrtha,  some  have 
been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  while  a  few, 
whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  suffering  and  sorrow,  an 
existence  more  crrievous  than  death  itself. 

"  If  all  that  1  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me,"  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of  | 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  should  still  have  to| 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  of  your  empire,! 
justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of  regard. i 
And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my  country 
and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  of  all  that  is 
suitable  to  my  dignity,  to  whom  can  I  go,  or  to  whom  shall  I 
appeal,  but  to  you  ?     Shall  I  go  to  nations  and  kings,  who, 
from  our  friendship  with  Rome,  are  all  hostile  to  my  family  ? 
Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there  are  not  abundance 
of  hostile  monuments  of  my  ancestors?     Will  any  one,  who 
has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take  pity  upon  me  ? 

"  Masinissa,  moreover,  instructed  us.  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
cultivate  no  friendship  but  that  of  Rome,  to  adopt  no  new 
leagues  or  alliances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-will, 
abundance  of  efficient  support ;  while,  if  the  Jbrtune  of  your 
empire  should  change^  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  But, 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  favor  of  the  gods,  you  are  great 
and  powerful ;  the  whole  world  regards  you  with  favor  and 
yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in  conse- 
quence, to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  private  friendship  for  Jugurtlia,  too  little  under- 
stood, may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans,  I  hear, 
are  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf,   soliciting    and    inij)or- 

of  correction  Btrikes  out  too  mnch  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  secondj 
alter  should  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

"  From  bcin^  friendly,  has  become  liostile  to  me]  Ec  neceiisariis  adrorsa 
facta  sunt.  "Si  omnia  mihi  incolumia  manerent,  neque  quidouam  rcrum 
mearum  (9,  pnesidionim)  amisissem,  neque  Jugortha  miique  mini  ex  neces- 
sariid  iuimia  liicti  csscut.'^     Kritziua. 
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tuning  you  individually,  to  pass  no  decision  against  one  who 
is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  saying  that  I 
state  wliat  is  false,  and .  only  pretend  to  he  an  exile,  when  I 
might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remained  still  in  my  kingdom.  But 
would  that  I  could  see  him,^^  by  whose  unnatural  crime  I  am 
thus  reduced  to  misery,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend;  and 
would  that,  either  with  you  or  with  the  immortal  gods,  there 
may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests  ;  for  then 
assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  triumphant  in 
guilt,  be  tortured  by  every  kind  of  suffering,  and  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the  murder  of 
my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  he  has  brought  upon 
myself. 

"  And  now,  0  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
though  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and  by 
a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I  think 
thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation,  for,  in 
losing  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne,  but  from 
flight,  expatriation,  poverty,  and  all  those  afflictions  which  now 
press  upon  me.  But  I,  unfortunate  that  I  am,  cast  from  the 
throne  of  my  father  into  the  depths  of  calamity,  afford  an 
■example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided  what  course  to  adopt, 
whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  while  I  myself  stand  in  need 
of  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  my  kingdom,  while 
my  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others." 

"  Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honorable  ter- 
mination to  my  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live  an 
object  of  contempt,  if,  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  mth  pleasure, 
nor  can  die  without  disgrace."     I  implore  you,  therefore,  Con- 

^^  But  would  that  I  could  see  him,  etc.]  Quod  utinam  ilium — videain.  The 
quod,  in  quod  utmam,  is  the  same  as  that  in  quod  si,  which  we  commonly 
translate,  but  if.  Quod,  in  such  expressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  connection 
between  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  con- 
nection by  means  of  relatives.  See  Zumpt's  Lat.  Grammar  on  this  point, 
Sect.  63,  82,  Kenrick's  translation.  Kritzius  writes  quodutinam,  quodsi, 
quodnisi,  etc.,  as  one  word.  Cortius  injudiciously  interprets  quod  in  this 
passage  as  h.a.\m^  facientem  understood  with  it. 

^1  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Gujus  vitce  necisque  ex 
opihus  alienis  pendet.  On  the  aid  of  the  Eomans.  Unless  they  nrotected 
him,  he  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Hiempsal  at  the  hands  of 
Jugurtha. 

"  Without  disgrace]  Sme  dedecore.  That  is,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  get' 
ting  revenge  on  Jugurtha. 
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script  Fathers,  by  your  regard  for  yourselves,"  for  your 
children,  and  for  your  parents,  and  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  grant  me  succor  in  my  distress,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suffer  the  kingdom  of 
jNumidia,  which  Fs  your  own  property,  to  sink  into  ruin*'^ 
through  villainy  and  the  slaughter  of  our  family." 

XV.  When  the  prince  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  em- 
bassadors of  Jugurtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,  ''  that  Hiempsal  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Xumidians  for  his  cruelty  ;  that  Adherbal, 
commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained,  after  he  was 
defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  injury ;  and  that  Jugurtha  en- 
treated the  senate  not  to  consider  him  a  different  person  from 
what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Xumantia,  nor  to  set  the 
Jissertions  of  his  enemy  above  his  own  conduct.'' 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-house,  and  the 
senate  immediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  partisans  of 
the  embassadors,  with  a  great  many  others,  corrupted  by  their 
influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  statements  of  Adherbal, 
extolled  with  the  highest  encomiums  the  merits  of  Jugurtha, 
and  exerted  themselves  as  strenuously,  with  their  interest  and 
eloquence,  in  defense   of  the  guilt  and  infjimy  of  another,  as 

^  Bv  your  regard  for  yourselves,  etc.]  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
text  of  Cortius,  who  reads  per^  vof,  Ufxros  aigne  Dcirentes^  \.  e.  von  {obsecro)  per 
liberogj  etc.,  as  most  critics  would  explain  it,  though  Cortius  himself  preiers 
taking  ros  as  the  nominative  ca.'^e,  and  joining  it  with  suhvenite,  which  fol- 
lows. Most  other  editions  have  p'r  vos.  per  lU(f^''^^  ^f/jli"  j^cireiites  vest  ros.  to 
which  I  have  adhered.  Per  ros,  though  an  adjuration  not  used  in  modern 
times,  is  found  in  other  passages  of  the  Koman  writers.  Thus  Liv.  xxix. 
18  :  Per  vosyjiil^mque  vestram.  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c.  42 ;  Per  vos,  perfortuna* 
vestras. 

"  To  sink  into  niin]  Tahfj^c^re.  "  Pan  lint  im  interire."  Cortius.  Lucret. 
ii.  llTii:    Omnia paullatim  tabescerc  et  irf  Ad  capnlnm. 

"This  speechj  says  Gerlach.  "though  of  less  weighty  argument  than 
the  other  speecnes  of  Sallust,  is  composed  with  great  art.  Neither  the 
Bpeaker  nor  his  cause  was  adapted  for  tne  highest  flights  of  eloquence  :  but 
Sallust  has  shrouded  Adhcrbal's  weakness  in  excellent  language.  Tliat 
there  is  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  same  topics,  is  no  ground  for  blame  : 
indeed,  such  recurrence  could  hardly  be  avoided,  for  it  is  natural  to  all 
speeches  in  which  the  orator  earnestly  labors  to  make  his  hearers  adopt  liis 
own  feelings  and  view?.  The  Romans  were  again  and  again  to  be  suppli- 
cated, and  again  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the  character  and  pervices  of 
Masini.Hsa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  justice,  yet  by 
the  dread  of  censure,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  grandson.  ...  He 
omits  no  argument  or  representation  that  could  move  the  pity  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  if  his  abiect  prostration  of  mind  appears  more  suitable  to  a 
woman  liian  a  man,  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  it  is  purposely  introduced 
by  bailust  19  Lxhibit  the  wcuknoaa  all  lii:^  (.^^f^l^ct^x'* 
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they  would  have  striven  for  their  own  honor.  A  few,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right  and  justice  were  of  more 
estimation  than  weaUh,  gave  their  opinion  that  Adherbal  should 
be  assisted,  and  the  murder  of  Hiempsal  severely  avenged.  Of 
all  these  the  most  forward  was  ^milius  Scaurus,^^  a  man  of 
noble  birth  and  great  energy,  but  factious,  and  ambitious  of 
power,  honor,  and  wealth ;  yet  an  artful  concealer  of  his  own 
vices.  He,  seeing  that  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious 
and  shameless,  and  fearing  that,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens, 
its  scandalous  profusion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained 
himself  from  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion.^^ 

XVI.  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
which  preferred  money  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree  was 
made,  "  that  ten  commissioners  should  divide  the  kingdom, 
which  Micipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal." 
Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was  Lucius  Opimius,^" 
a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  great  influence  at  that  time  in  the 
senate,  from  having  in  his  consulship,  on  the  death  of  Caius 

58  XV.  ^milius  Scaurtis]  He  v^ob  prineeps  senatvs  (see  c.  25),  and  seems 
to  be  pretty  faithfully  characterized  by  Sallust  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities, 
but  too  avaricious  to  be  strictly  honest.  Cicero,  who  alludes  to  him  in 
manypassages  with  commendation  (Off.,  i.  20,  30  ;  Brut.,  29 ;  Pro  Mura?n.,  7  ; 
Pro  lonteio,  7),  mentions  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat.  ii.  70), 
which  shows  that  he  had  a  general  character  for  covetousness.  See  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  14.  Valerius  Maximus(iii.  7,  8)  tells  another  anecdote  of  him, 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whatever 
qualities,  by  the  public.  Being  accused  before  the  people  of  having  taken 
a  bribe  from  Mithridates,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  his  own  general  con- 
duct ;  and  added,  "  Varius  of  Sucro  says  that  Marcus  Scaurus.  being  bribed 
with  the  king's  money,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Koman  people. 
Marcus  Scaurus  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  believe  V  The  people  dismissed  the  accusation ;  but  the 
words  of  Scaurus  may  be  regarded  aS^hose  of  a  man  rather  seeking  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it.  The  circum- 
stance which  Cicero  relates  is  this  :  Scaurus  had  incurred  some  obloquy  for 
having,  as  it  was  said,  taken  possession  of  the  property  of  a  certain  rich 
man,  named  Phyrgio  Pompeius,  without  being  entitled  to  it  by  any  will; 
and  being  engaged  as  an  advocate  in  some  cause,  Memraius,  who  was  plead- 
ing on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  a  funeral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  "  Scau- 
rus, yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  his  way  to  the  grave  ;  if  you  can  but  get  pos- 
session of  his  property  1"  I  mention  these  matters,  because  it  has  been 
thought  that  Sallust,  from  some  ill-feeling,  represents  Scaurus  as  more 
avaricious  than  he  really  was. 

^^  His  ruling  passion]  Consueta  liMdme.    Namely,  avarice. 

60  XVI.  Lucius  Opimius]  His  contention  with  the  party  of  C.  Gracchus 
may  be  seen  in  any  history  of  Eome.  For  receiving  bribes  from  Jugurthfv 
he  was  publicly  accused,  and  being  condemned,  ended  his  life,  which  waa 
protracted  to  old  age,  in  exile  and  neglect.    Cic.  Brut.  33 ;  Plane.  28. 
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Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  prosecuted  the  \4ctory 
of  the  nobihty  over  the  plebeians  with  great  severity. 

Jugurtha,  though  he  had  already  counted  Scatarua  among 
liisii^eo^s  at  Kome,  yet  received  him  with  the  most  studied 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  so 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  prince's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honor,  and  all  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gained 
over  most  of  them  ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  w  as  more  regarded 
than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that  part  of  Nu- 
midia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  which  is  superior  in 
fertihty  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha  ;  of  the  other 
part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  harbors  and  build- 
ings, was  more  valuable  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  Adherbal 
became  the  possessor. 

XVn.  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  me,  in  this  place,  a 
brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those  nations 
in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But  of  those 
tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or  difficulty  of 
access,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little  visited,  I  can  not 
}>ossibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the  rest  I  shall  speak 
with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  wTiters  consider  ^Vfrica  as 
a  third  part ;  a  few  a<Imit  only  two  di\isions,  Asia  and  Europe," 
and  include  Africa  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 
the  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean ;"  on  the  east,  by 
a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call  the  Catabathmos." 
The  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in  harbors ;  the  soil  is  fertile 
in  corn,  and  good  for  })asturage,  but  unproductive  of  trees. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  both  from  rain  and  from  land- 
springs.     The  natives  are  healthy,   swift   of  foot,  and  able  to 

•"  XV'II.  Only  two  divisions.  Asia  and  Europe]  Thus  Varro,  de  L.  L.  iv. 
13,  ed.  Bip.  "  As  all  nature  is  oivided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven 
is  divided  into  regions,  and  the  earth  into  Asia  and  Europe."  See  Broukh. 
ad  Tibull.,  iv.  1,  170. 

•■^  The  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean]  Fretum  nodri  maris  et 
oceani.  That  is,  the  Fretum  Gaditanum,  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  our  sea, 
he  means  the  Mediterranean.     See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1. 

•3  A  vast  slopinjr  tract — Catabathnios]  Declivem,  latUudinem,  quern  locum 
Ckitahathmon  inroUe  appellant.  OitatKithmtts — caU'is  rtj>ente  convtjtt,  Plin.  II. 
N.  V.  5.  Gituf>athmus,  rall'm  decexa  in  yFoptum,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  I  have 
translated  d^cUrem  latitudinem  in  conformity  with  these  passafjes.  Catabath- 
mu«y  a  Greek  word,  means  a  descent.  There  were  two,  the  major  and 
mi/iwr;  Sailu.st  .'>  peaks  of  the  major. 
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endure  fatigue.  Most  of  them  die  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
age,**  except  such  as  perish  by  the  sword  or  beasts  of  prey  ;  for 
disease  finds  but  few  victims.  Animals  of  a  venomous  nature 
they  have  in  great  numbers.  ■  • 

Concerning  the  original  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterward  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  from  the  general  opinion,  is  that  which  was 
interpreted  to  me  from  the  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  be- 
longed, to  King  Hiempsal,"  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  believe  to  be  consistent  with  fact.  For  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  however,  thg.^vriters .  them,s£lyes_  must  be  j:q- 
sponsible. 

XVIII.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Getu- 
lians  and  Libyans,*®  rude  and  uncivilized  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  like  cattle,  on  the  herb- 
age of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  customs, 
laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler ;  they  wandered  about, 
without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to  which 
night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Africans  think, 
perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed  of  various 
nations,*'  having  lost  its  leader,  and  many  candidates  severally 
claiming  the  command  of  it,  w^as  speedily  dispersed.  Of  its 
constituent  troops,  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians,*®  hav- 

"*  Most  of  them  die  by  the  gradual  decay  of  age]  Plerosque  seiuctn^  dis- 
solvit  "A  happy  expression;  since  the  effect  of  old  a^e  on  the  bodily 
frame  is  not  to  break  it  in  pieces  suddenly,  but  to  dissolve  it,  as  it  were, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly."     Burnovf. 

«5  King  Hiempsal]  "This  is  not  the  prince  that  was  murdered  by  Jugur- 
tha,  but  the  king  who  succeeded  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  Masinissa,  son 
of  Gulussa,  and  father  of  Juba.  After  Juba  was  killed  at  Thapsus,  Csesar 
reduced  Numidia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  appointed  Sallust  over 
it,  who  had  thus  opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  consulting  the  books  written  in  the  language  of  it."     Burnmif. 

6«  XVIII.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  Gcetuli  et  Libyes.  "  See  Pompon.  Mel. 
i.  4;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  4,  6,  8,  v.  2,  xxi.  13;  Herod,  iv.  159,  168."  Gerlacli. 
The  name  Gcetuli,  is,  however,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the 
south  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania.  See  Strabo,  xvii.  3.  Libves  is  a  term 
applied  by  the  Greek  -writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  North  coast, 
but  frequently  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

87  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations]  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  amplification  of  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  Geryon,  who  was 
a  king  in  Spain.  But  all  stories  that  make  Hercules  a  leader  of  armies  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  fabulous. 

«8  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  were 
not  real  Medes,  etc.,  but  that  the  names  were  derived  from  certain  compan- 
ions of  Hercules.    The  point  is  not  worth  discussion. 
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ing  sailed  over  into  Africa,  occupied  the  parts  nearest  to  our 
sea.*'  The  Persians,  however,  settled  more  toward  the  ocean,'" 
and  used  the  inverted  keels  of  their  vessels  for  huts,  there  beiiiir 
no  wood  in  the  country,  and  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it, 
either  by  purchase  or  barter,  from  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide 
sea,  and  an  unknown  tongue,  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse. 
These,  by  degrees,  formed  intermarriages  with  the  Getulians : 
and  because,  from  constantly  trjing  difierent  soils,  they  were 
perpetually  shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  Nc- 
MiDiANS."'  And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Xumidian  boors, 
which  they  call  mapalia^  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved 
roofs  ;  resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Medes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  the 
Libyans,  who  dwelled  near  the  African  sea  ;  while  the  Getulians 
lay  more  to  the  sun,'^  not  far  from  the  torrid  heats  ;  and  these 
soon  built  themselves  towns,"  as,  being  separated  from  Spain 
only  by  a  strait,  they  proceeded  to  open  an  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitints.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gradually  cor- 
rupted, changing  it,  in  their  barbarous  tongue,  into  Moors.^* 

Of  the  Persians'*  the  power  rapidly  increased ;  and  at  length, 

«»  Our  sea]  The  Mediterranean.    See  above,  c.  17. 

">  More  toward  the  Ocean]  Intra  oceanum  Tnagis.  '■'■Intra  oceanum  is  dif- 
ferently explained  by  ditlerent  commentators.  Cortius,  Muller  and  Gerlacb, 
understand  the  parts  bounded  by  the  ocean,  lying  close  upon  it,  and  stretch- 
ing toward  the  wc!*t ;  while  Langius  thinks  that  the  regions  more  remote 
from  the  Atlantic  (Jcean,  and  extending  toward  the  east,  are  meant.  But 
Langius  did  not  consider  that  those  who  had  inverted  keels  of  vessels  for 
cottages,  could  not  have  strayed  far  from  the  ocean,  but  must  have  settled 
in  parts  bordering  upon  it.  And  this  is  what  is  signified  by  intra  oceanum. 
For  intra  aliquam  rem  is  not  always  used  to  denote  what  is  actually  in  a 
thing,  and  circumscribed  by  its  boundaries,  but  what  approaches  toward  it, 
and  reaches  close  to  it."  Kritzius.  He  then  instances  intra  modum,  intra 
legem;  Ilort^nsii  scripta  intra /amam  sunt,  Quintil.  xi.  3,  8.  But  the  best 
example  which  he  produces  is  Liv.  xxv.  11  :  Fossa  ingens  ducta,  et  taUuno 
intra  cam  erigitur.  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.  89,  has  also,  he  notices,  tlie  same 
expression,  Locus  intra  oceanum  ^aTn  nuUus  est — quo  non  nostrorum  Jiominnni 
lihido  iniquitasque  permserit,  i.  e.,  locus  oceano  conterminus.  Buruouf  ab- 
surdly follows  Langius. 

■»  Numidians]  Xumidas.  The  same  as  Xomades,  or  wanderers  ;  a  term 
applied  to  pastoral  nations,  and  which,  as  Kritzius  observes,  the  Africans 
must  have  had  from  the  Greeks,  perhaps  those  of  Sicily. 

'''^  More  to  the  sun]  sub  sole  magis.  1  have  borrowed  this  expresfsion  from 
liose.    The  Getulians  were  more  southward. 

•'  The.«e  soon  built  themselves  towns]  That  is,  the  united  Medes,  Arme- 
nians, and  Libyans. 

'3  Medes — into  Moors]  Mauris  pro  Medis.  A  most  improbable,  not  to  say 
impossible  corruption. 

"*  Of  the  rersians]  Persarum.  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getulians 
united. 
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tlie  cliildren,  through  excess  of  population,  separating  from  the 
parents,  they  took  possession,  under  the  name  of  Numidians,  of 
those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which  are  now  called 
Numidia.  In  process  of  time,  the  two  parties,'^"  each  assisting 
the  other,  reduced  the  neighboring  tribes,  by  force  or  fear, 
under  their  sway ;  but  those  who  had  spread  toward  our  sea, 
made  the  oTeater  conquests :  for  the  Lybians  are  less  warlike 
than  the  Getulians.'^  At  last  nearly  all  lower  Africa  was 
occupied  by  the  Numidians;  and  all  the  conquered  tribes 
were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of  their  conquerors. 

XIX.  At  a  later  period,  the  Phoenicians,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambitious 
of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were  eager  for 
change,  to  follow  them,  founded  Hippo,"  Adrumetum,  Leptis,^"* 
and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  soon  growing  power- 
ful, became  partly  a  support,  and  partly  an  honor,  to  their 
parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  better  to  be  silent,  than  to 
say  but  little  ;  especially  as  time  bids  me  hasten  to  other  matters. 
^  '  Next  to  the  Catabathmos,^^  then,  which  di\ades  Egypt  from 
Africa,  the  first  city  along  the  sea-coast^'^  is  Cyrene,  a  colony  of 

"«  The  t-wo  parties]  Uirigue.  The  older  Numidians,  and  the  younger, 
who  had  emigrated  toward  Carthage. 

"7  Those  who  had  spread  toward  our  sea — for  the  Libyans  are  less  war- 
like than  the  Getulians]  Magis  M,  qui  ad  nostrum  mare processerant j  quia 
IMyes  quam  Gcetuli  minus  hellicosi.  The  Persians  and  Getulians  (under  the 
name  of  Numidians),  and  their  colonists,  who  were  more  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  were  more  warlike  than  the  Libyans  (who  were  united  with 
the  Medes  and  Armenians)  took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by 
conquest.  This  is  clearly  the  sense,  as  deducible  from  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  text. 

■^8  Lower  Africa]  Africa  pars  mferior.  The  part  nearest  to  the  sea.  The 
ancients  called  the  maritime  parts  of  a  country  the  lower  parts,  and  the  in- 
land parts  the  higher,  taking  the  notion,  probably,  from  the  course  of  the 
rivers.    Lower  figypt  was  the  part  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

^9  XIX.  Hippo]  "It  is  not  Hippo  Kegius"  (now  called  J5omz)  "that  is 
meant,  but  another  Hippo,  otherwise  called  Diarrhytum  or  Zarytum, 
situate  in  Zengitana,  not  far  from  Utica.  This  is  shown  by  the  order 
in  which  the  places  are  named,  as  has  already  been  observed  by  Cortius." 
JTritzius. 

80  Leptis]  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  Major,  now 
ZeUda,  lay  between  the  two  Syrtes ;  Leptis  Minor,  now  Lempta,  between 
the  smaller  Sytis  and  Carthage.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  meant  here,  and  in 
c.  77,  78. 

*'  Next  to  the  Catabathmos]  Ad  Catabathmon.  Ad  means,  on  the  side  of 
the  country  toward  the  Catabathmos.  "  Catabathmon  imtitim  ponens  Sal- 
lustius  ab  eo  discedity     Kritzius. 

^2  Along  the  sea-coast]  Secundo  mart.  "  Si  quis  secundum  mare  pergat." 
Wa<if:e. 
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Theraeans;"  after  which  are  the  two  Syrtes,'*  with  Leptis" 
between  them ;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,"  wliich  the 
Cartharrinians  considered  the  bouudaiy  of  their  dominion  on 
the  side  of  Egypt;  beyond  these  are  the  other  Punic  towns. 
The  other  regions,  as  far  as  Mauretania,  the  Xumidians  occupy ; 
the  Moors  are  nearest  to  Spain.  To  the  soutli  of  Xumidia,"  as 
we  are  informed,  are  the  Getulians,  of  whom  some  hve  in  huts, 
and  others  lead  a  vagrant  and  less  civilized  life ;  beyond  these 
are  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  further  on,  regions  2)arched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Punic  towns, 
and  the  territories  which  Carthage  had  lately  possessed,*"'  were 
under  the  government  of  Roman  praitors ;  a  great  part  of  the 
Getulians,  and  Xumidia  as  far  as  the  river  Mulucha,  were  sub- 
ject to  Jugurtha ;  while  the  whole  of  the  Moors  were  governed 
by  Bocchus,  a  king  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Romans  but 
their  name,  and  who,  before  this  period,  was  as  little  known  to 
us,  either  in  war  or  peace.  Of  Africa  and  its  inhabitants  I 
have  now  said  all  that  my  narrative  requires. 

XX.  When  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  kingdom, 
had  left  Africa,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrary  to  his  appre- 
hensions, he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  crimes ;  he  then 
being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his 
friends  at  Xumantia,  ''that  all  things  were  purchasable  at 
Rome,"  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  promises  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents,  directed  liis  "views 
to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  He  was  himself  bold  and  warlike, 
while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction  he  aimed,  was  quiet,  unfit 
for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit  subject  for  injustice,  and  a 
prey  to  fear  rather  than  an  object  of  it.  Jugurtha,  accordingly, 
with  a  powerful  force,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  his  do- 
minions, took  several  prisoners,  with  cattle  and  other  booty,  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  made  hostile  demonstrations  against 

«»  Of  Theracans]  Theraon.  From  the  island  of  Thcra,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
in  the  ^trean  Sea,  now  called  Sant</rin.  liattiis  wa-s  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
See  Herod.,  iv.  145 ;  Strab.,  xvii.  3 ;  Pind.  Pyth.,  iv. 

*•«  Two  Svrtes]  See  c.  78, 

'*  I^ptis]  Tliat  is,  I^tis  Major.    See  above  on  this  e. 

*••  Altars  of  the  PhiliL'uiJ  see  c.  79. 

"  To  the  south  of  Numidia]  Super  yumidiam.  "Ultra  Numidiam,  meri- 
diem versus,     liurnouf. 

*»  Had  lately  possessed]  ybviMime  kabutrant.  In  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  Punic  wars. 
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several  places  with  his  cavalry.  He  then  retreated,  with  all  his 
followers,  into  his  own  kingdom,-  expecting  that  Adherbal, 
roused  by  such  provocation,  would  avenge  his  wrongs  by  force, 
and  thus  furnish  a  pretext  for  war.  But  Adherbal,  thinking 
himself  unable  to  meet  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  and  relying  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans  more  than  on  the  Numidians, 
merely  sent  embassadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  out- 
rage ;  and,  although  they  brought  back  but  an  insolent  reply, 
yet  he  resolved  to  endure  any  thing  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  war,  which,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
defeat.  By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Jugurtha  was  not  at 
all  allayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  possessed 
himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore  renewed 
hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever  he  marched,  he 
ravaged  the  towns  and.  the  fields,  drove  ofi"  booty,  and  raised 
confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among  the  enemy. 

XXL  Adherbal,  when  he  found  th;:t  matters  had  arrived  at 
such  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions,  or 
defend  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from  necessity, 
and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.  Both  armies  took  up®'*  their 
position  near  the  town  of  Cirta,^*'  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea ;  but,  as  evening  was  approaching,  encamped  without 
coming  to  an  engagement.  But  when  the  nigl^t  was  far  advanced, 
and  twilight  was  beginning  to  appear,®^  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
at  a  given  signal,  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  routed  and  put  to  flight,  some  half  asleep  and  others 
resuming  their  arms.  Adherbal,  with  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  fled 
to  Cirta ;  and,  had  there  not  been  a  number  of  Romans"  in  the 

89  XXI.  Both  armies  took  up,  etc.]  I  have  omitted  the  word  interim  at 
the  be^inniug  of  this  sentence,  as  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  tho 
translation.  It  signifies,  during  the  interval  'before  the  armies  came  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  hut  this  is  sufficiently  expressed  at  the  termination  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

»"  Cirta]  Afterward  named  Sittianorum  Colonia,  from  P.  Sittius  Nucerinus 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Caesar  in  the  African  war,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  the  possession  of  this  city  and  its  lands.  It  is  now 
called  Constantina,  from  Constantine  the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  restored 
it  when  it  had  fallen  into  decay.    Strabo  describes  it,  xvii.  3. 

*i  Twilight  was  beginning  to  appear]  Obscuro  etiam  turn,  lumine.  Before 
day  had  fairly  dawned. 

"»  Romans]  Togatorum.  Eomans,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  allies,  en- 
gaged in  merchandise,  or  other  peaceful  occupations,  and  therefore  wearing 
the  toga.    They  are  called  Italici  in  c.  2G. 
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town,  who  repulsed  his  Numidian  pursuers  from  the  walls,  the 
war  between  the  two  princes  would  have  been  begun  and  ended 
ou  the  same  day. 

Jugurtha  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
storm  it  with  the  aid  of  mantelets,  towers,  and  every  kind  of 
machines;  being  anxious  above  all  things,  to  take  it  before  the 
embassadors  could  arrive  at  Rome,  who,  he  was  informed,  had 
been  dispatched  thither  by  Adherbal  before  the  battle  was 
fought.  But  as  soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  their  contention, 
three  young  men*'  were  sent  as  deputies  into  Africa,  with  direc- 
tions to  go  to  both  of  the  princes,  and  to  announce  to  them,  in 
the  words  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  "  that  it  was  their 
will  and  resolution  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
settle  their  disputes  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  the  sword ; 
since  to  act  thus  would  be  to  the  honor  both  of  the  Romans 
and  themselves." 

XXII.  These  deputies  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  using  the 
greater  dispatch,  because,  while  they  were  preparing  for  their 
journey,  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome  of  the  battle  which  had 
been  fought,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta;  but  this  report  told 
much  less  than  the  truth."*  Jugurtha,  having  given  them  an 
audience,  replied,  "that  nothing  was  of  greater  weight  with 
him,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the  authority  of  the  senate ; 
that  it  had  been  his  endeavor,  from  his  youth,  to  desen^e  the 
esteem  of  all  men  of  worth ;  that  he  had  gained  the  favor  of 
Publius  Scipio,  a  man  of  the  highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonor- 
able practices,  but  by  merit ;  that,  for  the  same  good  qualities, 
and  not  from  want  of  heirs  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted 
by  Micipsa  ;  but  that,  the  more  honorable  and  spirited  his  con- 
duct had  been,  the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice  ;  that 
Adherbal   had  formed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering 

»3  Three  younj?  men]  Tres  adolescents.  Cortiua  includes  these  words  in 
brackets,  regardinpr  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist.  But  a  sciolist, 
as  Burnouf  observes,  would  hardly  have  thoujrht  of  inserting?  tres  ad^iles- 
centet.  The  words  occur  in  all  thcMSS.,  and  arc  pretty  well  confirmed  by 
what  is  said  below,  c.  25,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  deputation,  they 
took  care  to  make  it  consist  of  majores  natu,  notnles.  See  on  adolescent^ 
Cat.,  c.  38. 

»*  XXII.  Told  much  less  than  the  truth]  Sed  is  rumor  clemens  erai.  "  It 
fell  below  the  truth,  not  tclliufj  the  whole  of  the  atrocity  that  had  been 
committed,"  G-niter.  "  Priscian  (xviii.  'JG)  interprets  clemens  '  non  nimiu?,' 
alludinj;  to  this  passage  of  Sallust."  Kritzius.  All  the  later  commentators 
have  adopted  this  interpretation,  exeej>t  Burnouf,  who  adopts  the  supposi- 
tion of  C'lacconius,  that  a  vague  and  uncertain  ruuior  is  meuut. 
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which,  he  had  counteracted  his  malice  ;  that  the  Romans  would 
act  neither  justly  nor  reasonably,  if  they  withheld  from  him  the 
common  right  of  nations  ;"  and,  in  conclusion^  that  he  would 
soon  send  embassadors  to  Rome  to  explain  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings."  On  this  understanding,  both  parties  sepa- 
rated. Of  addressing  Adherbal  the  deputies  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

XXni.  Jugurtha,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  they  had  quit- 
ted Africa,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Cirta,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  situation,  he  was  unable  to  take  by  assault,  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  trench ;  he  also  erected  towers,  and  manned  them 
with  soldiers ;  he  made  attempts  on  the  place,  by  force  or  by 
stratagem,  day  and  night ;  he  held  out  bribes,  and  some  times 
menaces,  to  the  besieged ;  he  roused  his  men,  by  exhortations, 
to  efforts  of  valor,  and  resorted,  with  the  utmost  perseverance, 
to  every  possible  expedient. 

Adherbal,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  his  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  condition,  that  his  enemy  was  determined  on  his  ruin, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  succor,  and  that  the  siege,  from  want 
of  provisions,  could  not  long  be  protracted,  selected  from  among 
those  who  had  fled  with  him  to  Cirta,  two  of  his  most  resolute 
supporters,  whom  he  induced,  by  numerous  promises,  and  an 
affecting  representation  of  his  distress,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
coast,  and  from,  thence  to  Rome. 

XXIV.  The  Numidians,  in  a  few  days  executed  their  com- 
mission ;  and  a  letter  from  Adherbal  was  read  in  the  senate,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  purport : 

"  It  is  not  through  my  own  fault.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  so 
often  send  requests  to  you ;  but  the  violence  of  Jugurtha  com- 
pels me ;  whom  so  strong  a  desire  for  my  destruction  has 
seized,  that  he  pays  no  regard""  either  to  you  or  to  the  immortal 
gods ;  my  blood  he  covets  beyond  every  thing.  Five  months, 
in  consequence,  have  I,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people, 
been  besieged  with  an  armed  force  ;  neither  the  remembrance 
of  my  father  Micipsa's  benefits,  nor  your  decrees,  are  of  any 
avail  for  my  relief;  and  whether  I  am  more  closely  pressed  by 
the  sword,  or  by  famine,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

»5  Right  of  nations]  Jure  gentium.  "  That  is,  the  right  of  avenging  him- 
self."    Rupertus. 

*«  XXIV.  Pays  no  regard]  Neque — in  animo  haheat.  Tins  letter  of  Ad- 
laerhal's,  both  in  matter  and  tone,  is  very  similar  to  his  speech  in  c.  14. 
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"  From  writing  further  concerning  Jugurtha,  my  present  con- 
dition deters  me ;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before,'^  that 
little  credit  js  fflcn  to  the  unfortunate.  Yet  I  can  perceivje  that 
nis  views  extend  Airtiier  tliau  to  myself,  and  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friendship  and  my 
kingdom  ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more  desirable,  must 
be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  murdered 
my  brother  Hiempsal ;  and,  in  the  next,  expelled  me  from  my 
dominions;  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  our  own 
wrongs,  and  as  ha\ing  no  reference  to  you.  But  now  he  occu- 
pies your  kingdom  with  an  army ;  he  kee})s  me,  whom  you 
ap])ointed  a  king  over  the  Xumidians,  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
and  i_n  what  estimation  he  holds  the  words  of  your  embassa- 
dors, niy  perils  mav  serve  to  siiow  \\  hat  then  is  left,  except 
your  arms,  that  can  make  an  impression  upon  him  ? 

"  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  what  I  now  write,  as  well  as  the 
complaints  which  I  lately  made  before  the  senate,  were  false, 
^rather  t|ian  that  my  present  distresses  should  confirm  the  truth 
of  Tnv  stTitcincnts.  l>ut  since  I  am  born  to  be  an  example  of 
Jugurtha's  \'illainy,  I  do  not  now  beg  a  release  from  death  or 
distress,  but  only  from  the  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  and  from 
bodily  torture.  Respecting  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  is 
your  own  property,  determine  as  you  please,  but  if  the  memory 
of  my  grandfather  Masinissa  is  still  cherished  by  you,  deliver  me, 
I  entreat  you,  by  the  majesty  of  your  empire,  and  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendshi]>,  from  the  inhuman  hands  of  Jugurtha." 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  dispatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  aftbrded  to  Adherbal,  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
.senate,  in  the  mean  time,  should  give  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  Jugurtha,  in  not  ha\nng  obeyed  the  embassadors.  But  by 
the  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before  supported 
liis  cause,  eflectual  exertions  were  made  to  prevent  any  decree 
from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  interest,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  ca.<e,  was  d«'feated  by  privat<*  influence. 

An  embas.sy  was,  however,  dispatched  into  Africa,  consisting 
of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who  had 
filled  the  liighest  offices  of  the  state  ;  among  whom  was  Marcus 
Scaurus,  already  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the  consulship, 

»T  I  h.ive  experienced,  even  before]  Jam  antea  expertus  sum.  He  means, 
in  the  result  of  his  upeceh  to  tlio  senate. 
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and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate."^  These  embassa- 
doi-s,  as  their  business  was  an  aiSair  of  public  odium,  and  as  they 
were  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Numidiaus,  embarked  in  three 
days ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at  Utica,  sent  a  letter  from  thence* 
to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him  "  to  come  to  the  province  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  they  were  deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  him." 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  whose  influ- 
ence at  Rome  he  knew  to  be  powerful,  were  come  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  proceedings,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted  between 
fear  and  cupidity.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  senate, 
if  he  should  disobey  the  embassadors ;  while  his  eager  spirit, 
blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to  complete  the 
injustice  which  he  had  begun.  At  length  the  evil  incitements 
of  ambition  prevailed.'"'  He  j,ccordingly  dre^y  his  army  round 
the  city  of  Cirta,  and  endeavored,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  to 
force  an  entrance ;  having  the  strongest  hopes,  that,  by  dividing 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  should  be  able,  by  force 
or  artifice,  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  success.  When  his 
attempts,  however,  were  unavailing,  and  he  foun4  liimself  una- 
ble, as  he  had  designed,  to  get  Adherbal  into  his  power  before 
he  met  the  embassadors,  fearing  that,  by  further  delay,  he 
might  irritate  Scaurus,  of  whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  into  the  Pro^dnce.  Yet, 
though  seiious  menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  never- 
theless, after  spending  a  long  time  in  conference,  the  embassa- 
dors departed  without  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVI.  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Cirta,  the 
Italians,*  by  Avhose  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended,  and 
who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would  be  able, 

«8  XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  Princeps  senatus.  "  He  whose  name  was 
first  entered  in  the  censors'  books  was  called  Princeps  Senatus,  which  title 
used  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first 
{qui  primus  censor^  ex  Us  qui  vivei^ent^fuisset),  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him 
whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy,  Liv.,  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  al- 
though it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very 
hic^hest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxix.  52.  It  is 
called  Principatus  ;  and  hence  afterward  the  Emperor  was  naxned  Princeps, 
which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  and  not  power."  Adam's  Kom.  Antiq., 
p.  3. 

»»  At  length  the  evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed]  Vicit  tamen  in 
avido  ingenio  pravum  consilium.  "  Evil  propensities  gained  the  ascendency 
in  his  ambitious  disposition." 

1  XXVI.  The  Italians]  Italici.    See  c.  21. 
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from  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power,  to  escape 
without  personal  injury,  advised  Adherbal  to  deliver  himself 
and  the  city  to  Jugurtha,  stijmlating  only  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the  care  of  the  senate. 
Adherbal,  though  he  thought  nothing  less  trustworthy  than  the 
honor  of  Jugurtha,  yet,  knowing  that  those  who  advised  could 
also  compel  him  if  he  resisted,  surrendered  the  place  according 
to  their  desire.  Jugurtha  immediately  proceeded  to  put  Adher- 
bal to  death  with  torture,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
were  of  age,  whether  Numi<lians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  the 
way  of  his  troops. 

XXVII.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Rome,  and  be- 
came a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  former  partisans 
of  Jugurtha  a])plie<i  themselves,  by  interrupting  the  debates  and 
protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting  their  interest,  and 
sometimes  quarreling  with  particular  members,  to  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  the  deed.  And  had  not  Caius  Memmius,  one  of  the 
tiibunes  of  the  people  elect,  a  man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  convinced  the  people  of  Rome  that  an  at- 
tempt was  being  madl?,  by  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to 
have  the  crimes  of  Jugurtiia  pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the 
public  indignation  against  him  would  have  passed  off  under  the 
])rotrar'tion  of  the  debates  ;  so  powerful  was  party  interest,  and 
the  influence  of  Jugurtha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however, 
from  consciousness  of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people, 
Numidia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law,^  were  appointed  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  be 
Publius  Scipio  Nasica,^  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpurnius.*     Numi- 

*  XXVII.  By  the  Sempronian  law]  Lege  Sempronid.  This  was  the  Lex 
Sempronia  de  ProvinciU.  In  the  early  ajjes  of  tlie  repubUc,  the  provinces 
were  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  consuls  after  they  were  elected ;  but  by 
this  law,  passed  a.u.c.  631,  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  future 
consuls  before  their  election  (Cic.  Pro  Dom,,  9  ;  De  l*rov.  Cons.,  2),  which 
they,  after  entering  on  their  otBce,  divided  between  themselves  by  lot  or 
airrcement.  The  law  was  passed  by  Caius  Gracchus.  i*^ee  Adam's  Kom. 
Antiq.,  p.  105. 

5  Publius  Scipio  Nasica]  "The  prreat-^rrandson  of  him  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  senate  to  be  vir  optimux ;  aiul  son  of  him  who,  thoutrh 
hokling  no  office  at  the  time,  took  part  in  puttinjf  to  death  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. He  was  consul  with  Bestia,  a.c.c.  643,  and  died  in  his  consulship. 
Cic.  Brut.,  34.''     Bnrnoiif. 

«  Lucius  Bostui  Calpumius]  "He  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nobility 
ng'ainst  tlie  Gracchi,  and  was  therefore  in  favor  with  the  senate.  After  his 
consulship  he  was  accused  and  condemned  by  the  Mamilian  law  (c.  40),  for 
having  received  money  from  Jut^'urtha,  Cic.  tirut.  o.  34.    Do  Brosses  thinks 
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dia  fell  to  Calpurnius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  army  was  then 
raised  to  be  sent  into  Africa ;  and  pay,  and  all  other  necessaries 
of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use. 

XXVIII.  When  Jugurtha  received  this  news,  which  was  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt  convinced 
that  all  things  were  purchasable  at  Rome,  he  sent  his  son,  with 
two  of  his  friends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate,  and  directed  them, 
like  those  whom  he  had  sent  on  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  to 
attack  every  body  with  bribes.  Upon  the  approach  of  these 
deputies  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  consulted  by  Bestia,  whether 
they  would  allow  them  to  be  admitted  within  the  gates ;  and 
the  senate  decreed,  "  that,  unless  they  came  to  surrender  Jugur- 
tha's  kingdom  and  himself,  they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten 
following  days."  The  consul  directed  this  decree  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Numidians,  who  consequently  returned  home 
without  effecting  their  object. 

Calpurnius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  chose 
for  his  officers  men  of  family  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  what- 
ever faults  he  might  commit,  would  be  screened  by  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  disposition  and 
character  we  have  already  spoken.  There  were,  indeed,  in  our 
consul  Calpurnius,  many  excellent  qualities,  both  mental  and 
personal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  them ; 
he  w^as  patient  of  labor,  of  a  penetrating  intellect,  of  great  fore- 
sight, not  inexperienced  in  war,  and  extremely  vigilant  against 
danger  and  surprise. 

The  troops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Rhegium,  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  Africa;  and  Calpurnius's 
first  step,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  invade  Numidia 
with  spirit,  where  he  took  many  prisoners,  and  several  towns, 
by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugurtha  began,  through  his  emissaries, 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  corrupted  with 
avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however,  and 
manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  though  he  had 
at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  corrupted,  displayed  violent 
hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  afterward  seduced,  by  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  from  integrity  and  honor  to  injustice  and   perfidy. 

thnt  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that  Bestia  who  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline."     Burnouf. 
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Jugurtha,  however,  at  first  sought  only  to  purchase  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  expecting  to  be  able,  during  the  interv^il,  to  make 
some  favorable  impression,  either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at 
Rome  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Soaurus  was  co-o|>erating  with 
Calpurnius,  he  was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace, 
and  resolved  upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting 
the  terms  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  con-'i 
fidence^,to  Jugurtha,  Sextus  the  quaestor  was  dispatched  by  the  j 
consul  to  Vaga,  one  of  the  prince's  towns  ;  the  pretext  for  his  | 
journey  being  the  receiving  of  corn,  which  Calpurnius  had  I 
openly  demanded  from  Jugurtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  tructi  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a  sur- 
render. Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  consul's  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  address  to  the 
council,  respecting  the  odium  cast  upon  his  conduct,  and  his 
desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other  matters  with  l:5estia 
and  Scaurus  in  secret ;  and  the  next  day,  as  if  by  an  evident 
majority  of  voices,'  he  was  formally  allowed  to  surrender.  But, 
as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing  of  the  council,  thirty  elephants, 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  were  delivered  into  the  liands  of  the  quzestor.  Calpur- 
nius then  returned  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  election  of  magis- 
trates,^ and  peace  was  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the 
Roman  army. 

XXX.  AVhen  rumor  had  made  known  the  affairs  transacted 
in  Africa,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  brought  to 

*  XXIX.  For  the  sake  of  givinj?  confidence]  Fid-ei  causa.  "  In  order  that 
Jugurtha  mii^ht  have  confidence  in  Bestia,  Sextiud  the  quaestor  was  sent  as 
a  sort  of  hostage  into  one  of  Jugurtha's  towns."     Cortius. 

<  As  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices]  Quasi  per  saturam  exquiaitis  sen- 
Untivi.  "I'lie  opinions  being  taken  in  a  confused  manner,"  or,  as  we  say, 
in  the  lump.  The  sense  manifestly  is,  that  tliere  was  (or  was  said  to  be) 
Buch  a  preponderating  majority  in  Jugurtha's  favor,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  a-^k  the  opinion  ot  eacli  individual  in  order.  Satura^  wliich  some 
think  to  be  alwavs  an  adjective,  with  lanx  understood,  though  lajix,  accord- 
ing to  Scheller,  is  never  found  joined  with  it  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  plate 
filUd  with  various  kinds  fif  fruit,  such  as  vus  annually  (jferea  to  the  (jods. 
''  Lanx  plena  di%'ersis  frugibus  in  tcmplum  Cereris  intertur,  qute  satura 
nomine  appcllatur,"  Acron.  ad  Ilor.  ^at.,  i.  1,  init.  "  Lanx.  refcrta  variis 
multisque  primitiis,  sacris  Cereris  infercbatur,"  Diomca.,  iii.  p.  483. 
"  Satura,  cibi  genus  ex  variis  rebus  conditura,"  Fcstus  sub  voce.  Seo  Cjisau- 
bon.  de  Rom.  Satira,  ii.  4;  Kritzius  ad  h.  1.,  and  Scheller's  Lex.  v.,  ^Satur. 
In  the  Pref.  to  Justinian's  Pandects,  that  work  is  culled  opus  sparttim  et 
quasi  per  saturam  coUe^tutn,  utile  cum  inutilihus  mijrtim. 

I'  To  preside  at  tlie  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  maylstratus  rogandos.  The 
presiding  maf.'i'^trate  had  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  people,  saying  Velitis, 
jubeatis — rogo  Qui  rites. 
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pass,  the  couduct  of  tlie  consul  became  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  every  place  and  company  at  Rome.  Among  the  people 
there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators,  whether  they 
would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul  the  act  of  the 
consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  Tlie  influence  of  Scaurus,  as 
he  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accomplice  of  Bestia,  was 
what  chiefly  restrained  tlie  senate  from  acting  with  justice  and 
honor.  But  Caius  Memmius,  of  whose  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
hatred  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  I  have  already  spoken, 
excited  the  people  by  his  harangues,  during  the  perplexity  and 
delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  the 
treaty ;  he  exhorted  them  not  to  abandon  the  public  interest 
or  their  own  liberty ;  he  set  before  them  the  many  tyrannical 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art 
>  to  inflame  the  popular  passions.  But  as  the  eloquence  of 
Memmius,  at  that  j)eriod,  had  great  reputation  and  influence 
I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  fulP  one  out  of  many  of  his 
speeches ;  and  I  take,  in  preference  to  ottos,  that  which  he 
delivered  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  after  the  return  of 
Bestia,  in  words  to  the  following  eftect : 

XXXI.  "  Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  superior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause  ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your  own 
tameness  of  spirit,  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above  all,  the 
fact  that  integrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than  honor. 
Indeed,  it  grieves  me  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,®  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an  oligarchy  ; 
how  dishonorably,  and  how  utterly  unavenged,  your  defenders 

f  XXX.  To  give  in  full]  Perscribere.  "  To  -write  at  length."  The  reader 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sallust  transcribed  this  speech  from  some  pub- 
lication ;  but  in  that  case,  as  Burnouf  observes,  he  would  rather  have  said 
exscribere.  Besides,  the  following  liujuscemodi  shows  that  Sallust  did  not  pro- 
fess to  give  the  exact  words  of  Memmius.  And  the  speech  is  throughout 
marked  with  Sallustian  phraseology.  "The  commencement  of  it,  there  is 
little  doubt,  is  imitated  from  Cato,  of  whose  speech  Be  Lusitanis  the  follow- 
ing fragment  is  extant  in  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  24  :  Malta  me  clehortata  sunt  hue 
prodire^  anni,  ceias,  vox  vires,  senectus.^^     Kritzius. 

^-  XXXI.  During  the  last  fifteen  years]  Jlis  annis  quindecim.  "  It  was  at 
this  time,  a.u.c.  641,  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  ten  since  that  of  Caius  ;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to 
make  too  nice  a  computation,  takes  a  mean."  Burnouf.  The  manuscripts, 
however,  vary ;  some  read  jifteen,  and  others  twelve,  Cortius  conjecturecl 
twenty,  as  a  rounder  number,'  which  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  inseri-ed  in 
their  texts.     Twenty  is  also  found  in  the  Editio  Victoriana,  Florence,  1576. 
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have  perished ;'"  and  how  your  spirit  has  become  degeneFate 
by  sloth  and  indolence  ;  for  not  even  now,  when  your  enemies 
are  in  your  power,  will  you  rouse  yourselves  to  action,  but  con- 
tinue still  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom  you  should  be  a 
terror. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  prompted 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  faction.  Tliat  liberty 
of  speech,'^  therefore,  which  has  been  left  me  by  my  father, 
I  shall  assuredly  exert  against  them ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  fellow-citizens,  de- 
pend upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as  your 
ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  injustice. 
There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no  need  of  seces- 
sion ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fall  by  their  own  mis- 

'•  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  they  accused 
of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
common  people  of  Home  ;  and  after  the  slaughter  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fuhius,  many  of  your  order  were  put 
to  death  in  prison.  But  let  us  leave  these  proceedings  out  of 
the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore  their  rights  to  the 
people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty  ;  let  us  allow  that  what 
can  not  be  avenged  without  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  was 
done  with  justice.  You  have  seen  with  silent  indignation, 
however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury  ])illaged ;  you  ha\e  seen 
kings,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute  to  a  small  party  of  Pa- 
tricians, in  whose  hands  were  both  the  highest  honors  and  the 
greatest  wealth  ;  but  to  have  carried  on  such  proceedings  with 
impunity,  they  now  deem  but  a  small  matter ;  and,  at  last, 
your  laws  and  your  honor,  with  every  civil  and  religious 
obligation,'^  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  your 
enemies.  Xor  do  they,  who  have  done  these  things,  show 
either    shame  or  contrition,   but   parade   proudly  l^efore  your 

10  Your  defenders  have  perLshed]  Perierint  vestri  def&nmres.     Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  and  their  adherents. 
•     "  Liberty  of  speech]   Zilertalem.     Liberty  of  speech  is  evidently  in- 
tended. 

'3  Every  civil  and  rclijrions  oblijration]  Divina  et  humana  omnia.  "Tliey 
offended  against  the  laws,  when  they  to<ik  bribes  from  an  enemy  ;  o^inst 
the  honor  of  KomCj  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  prcutlvto 
its  injury ;  and  a|,fainst  j:o<]s  and  men,  a^inst  all  divine  and  human  obliga- 
tions, when  they  granted  to  a  wickeu  prince  not  only  impunity,  but  oven 
rewards,  for  his  crimes.*'  DUUch. 
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faces,  displaying  their  sacerdotal  dignities,  their  consulships, 
and  some  of  them  their  triumphs,  as  if  they  regarded  them  as 
marks  of  honor,  and  not  as  fruits  of  their  dishonesty.  Slaves, 
purchased  with  money, '^  will  not  submit  to  unjust  commands 
from  their  masters ;  yet  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  born 
to  empire,  tamely  endure  oppression. 

"  But  who  are  these  that  have  thus  taken  the  government 
into  their  hands  1  Men  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  of 
blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enormous  guilt, 
and  of  matchless  pride  ;  men  by  whom  integrity,  reputation, 
public  spirit,"  and  indeed  every  thing,  whether  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some  of  them 
make  it  their  defense  that  they  have  killed  tribunes  of  the 
people  ;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  prosecutions  ; 
others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood ;  and  thus,  the  more 
atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater  is  his  security ; 
while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  desires,  the  same  aver- 
sions, and  the  same  fears,  combine  in  strict  union  (a  union 
[which  among  good  men  is  friendship,  but  among  the  bad  con- 
[federacy  in  guilt),  have  excited  in  you,  through  your  want 
jof  spirit,  that  terror  which  they  ought  to  feel  for  their  own 
Icrimes. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  as  great 
as  their  ardor  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the  state 
would  not  be  distracted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  marks  of 
favor  which  proceed  from  you,^^  would  be  conferred,  not  on  the 
most  shameless,  but  on  the  most  deserving.  Your  forefathers, 
in  order  to  assert  their  rights  and  establish  their  authority, 
twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine  ;  and  will  not  you 
exert  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  defense  of  that 
liberty  which  you  received  from  them  ?     Will  you  not  display 

•3  Slaves  purchased  with  money,  etc.]  Servi,  cereparati,  etc.  This  is  taken 
from  another  speech  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  Aul.  Gell. 
X.  3  :  Servi  injurias  nimis  ce,gre  ferunt  ;  quid  illos  bono  generenatos,  magna 
virtuteprceditos,  animi  Tiahuisse  atque  habituros,  dum  viventf  "Slaves  arc 
apt  to  he  too  impatient  of  injuries  ;  and  what  feelings  do  you  think  that 
men  of  good  family,  and  of  great  merit,  must  have  had,  and  will  have  a^ 
long  as  they  live  ?" 

"  Public  spirit]  Pietas.  Under  this  word  are  included  all  duties  that  we 
ought  to  perform  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on 
whom  we  are  dependent,  as  our  parents,  our  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have 
borrowed  my  translation  of  the  word  from  Rose. 

»»  The  marks  of  favor  which  proceed  from  you]  Beneficia  vestra.  Oflicfts 
of  state,  civil  and  military. 
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so  much  the  more  spirit  in  the  cause,  from  the  reflection  that 
it  is  a  greater  disj^race  to  lose'*  what  has  been  gained,  than  not 
to  have  gained  it  at  all  ? 

"But  some  will  ask  me,  'What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
would  you  advise  us  to  pursue  V  I  would  advise  you  to  inflict 
punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  by  arms,  or  any  uolence 
(which  would  be  more  unbecoming,  however,  for  you  to  inflict 
than  for  them  to  sufltr),  but  by  prosecutions,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Jugurtlia  himself,  who,  if  he  has  really  surrendered, 
will  doubtless  obey  your  summons  ;  whereas,  if  he  shows  con- 
tempt for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge  what  sort  of  a  peace  or  sur- 
render it  is,  ft-om  which  springs  impunity  (o  Jugurtha  for  his 
crimes,  immense  wealth  to  a  few  men  in  power,  and  loss  and 
infamy  to  the  republic. 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet  weary  ofthet}Tanny  of  these  men; 
perhaps  these  times  please  you  less  than  those*^  when  kingdoms, 
provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  of  justice,  war  and 
peace,  and  indeed  every  thing  civil  a';d  religious,  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  ;  while  you,  that  is,  the  people  of  Rome, 
though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies,  and  rulers  of  all  nations 
around,  were  content  with  being  allovve<l  to  live ;  for  which  of 
you  had  spirit  to  throw  oft'  your  slavery?  For  myself,  indeed, 
though  I  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  receive  an  injury  without 
resenting  it,  yet  I  could  easily  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest 
of  traitors,  because  they  are  your  fello\v-<itizens,  were  it  not  cer- 
tain that  your  indulgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For 
such  is  their  pr('Sumj)tion,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  unless  they  be 
deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief; 
and  endless  anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to 
reflect  that  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by 
force  of  arms. 

"Of  juutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  be  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict  iii- 

!•  A  greater  disgrace  to  lose,  etc.]  Quad  maj ii9  detiecug  est  parta  amitere 
qnam  omnino  non  paravisse.  \\.iaxi-ov  di  IxovTat;  di^aipeOiivai  ;/  urupcvov^ 
uTvxvoai.     ThufvJ.  ii.  G2. 

"  Those  times  jileusc  yoii  less  than  those,  etc.]  IJla  qudm  hotc  tempera 
m/ioijf  phicent,  etc,  ''  ThoHf  tir/tfM,  wliich  immediately  succeeded  the  deaths 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  whirh  were  distinguished  for  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  people;  thette  tim^M,  in  which  the  people  have 
begun  to  rouac  their  spirit  and  exert  their  liberty."  Burnouf. 
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jury,  you  to  repel  it ;  they  treat  your  allies  as  enemies,  your 
enemies  as  allies.  AVitli  feelings  so  opposite,  can  peace  or 
friendship  subsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore,  and  exhort 
you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesty  to  go  unpunished. 
It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money' "^  that  has  been 
committed  ;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  extortion  of  money  from  your 
allies ;  offenses  which,  though  great,  are  now,  from  their  fre- 
quency, considered  as  nothing ;  but  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  your  own  power,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  bitterest  of 
enemies,  and  the  public  interest  has  J^een  betrayed  for  money, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  unless  these  misdeeds  be  inves- 
tigated, and  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains 
for  us  but  to  live  the  slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  ? 
For  those  who  do  what  they  will  with  impunity  are  undoubt- 
edly kings.''' 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  O  Romans,  to  be 
abetter  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than  inno- 
Jcent,  "but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the  good,  by 
jsufiering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  far  better,  in  any  government, 
to  be  unmindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  injury  ;  for  a  good  man, 
if  neglected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  but  a  bad  man,  more 
daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,'*" 
the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary  support  from  the 
virtuous." 

XXXII.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem- 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Cassius,'*'  who  was 

18  Embezzlement  of  the  public  money]  Peculatus  oerarii.  Peculator,  qui 
furtum  facit  pecuuisB  publicae."  Ascon.redian.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i. 

19  Kings]  I  have  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.  "  No  name  was 
more  hated  at  Kome  than  that  of  a  king  ;  and  no  sentiment,  accordingly, 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmius's  hearers, 
than  that  which  he  here  utters."  Dietsch. 

20  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,  etc.]  Si  injurice  non  sintj 
Tiaud  soepe  auxilvi  egeas.  "  Some  foolishly  interpret  auxilium  as  signifying 
auxUium  tiihunicivm,  the  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
Sallust  meansaicZ  against  the  injuries  of  bad  men,  i.  e.  revenge  or  punish- 
ment." Kritzi'us.  "  If  injuries  are  repressed,  or  prevented,  there  will  be 
less  need  for  the  help  of  good  men,  and  it  will  be  of  less  consequence  if 
they  become  inactive."  BietscTi. 

2'  XXXII.  Lucius  Cassius]  This  is  the  man  from  whom  came  the  com- 
mon saying  cui  bono?  "  Lucius  Cassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  thought 
the  most  accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  in- 
quire, in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  cm  bono  fuisset,  of  what  advantage  any 
thing  had  been."  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  30.  '  "  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7),  "was  called,  from  his  excessive  severity,  the  rock  of  the 
accused."  It  was  probably  on  account  of  this  quality  in  his  character  that 
he  was  now  sent  into  Numidia. 
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then  prsetor,  to  Jugurtlia,  and  to  bring  him,  under  guarantee 
of  the  public  faith,'^*-  to  Rome,  in  order  that,  by  the  prince's 
evidence,  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus  and  the  rest,  whom  they 
charged  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more  easily  be  made 
manifest. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Rome,  those  whom 
Bestia  had  left  in  Numidia  in  command  of  the  army,  following 
the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of  many  scan- 
dalous transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had  restored 
Jugurtha  his  elephants ;  others  had  sold  him  his  deserters ; 
others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace  with  us ;  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence, 
had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  all. 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had  been 
carried,  and  while  all  the  nobility  were  in  consternation,  set  out 
on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alarmed  as  he  was,  and  des- 
pairing of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  he  admonished 
"  that  since  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans,  he  had 
better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than  their  power."  He  also 
pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha  valued  not  less  than  that 
of  the  public,  for  his  safety.  Such,  at  that  period,  was  the 
reputation  of  Cassius. 

XXXIII.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
Rome,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant  \^^  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  supported  by  all  those 
through  whose  power  or  vilhiiny  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  Brebius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  audacity  he  hoped  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
(some  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
that,  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guilt,  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  as  a 
public  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  than  their 

"  Under  pnarantee  of  the  public  faith]  Interpo^itdjide  puhlicd.  Sec  Cat. 
47,  48.     So  a  little  below, /Wem  snan^interponit.     Interpono  is  "  to  pledge." 

"  XXXIII.  In  the  irarb,  as  much  as  post*ible,  of  a  suppliant]  Cuttu  tjnam 
tnaxinu'.  muterabUi.  "In  such  a  garb  as  accused  persons,  or  suppliants, 
were  accustomed  to  adopt,  when  they  wished  to  excite  conipa.s8ion,  putting 
on  a  mean  dress,  and  allowing  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow."    Buniovf. 
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resentment,  endeavored  to  calm  their  turbulence  and  mitigate 
their  rage  ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length,  when  silence 
was  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugurtha,  and  addressed  them. 
He  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugurtha  at  Rome  and  in  Numidia, 
and  set  forth  his  crimes  toward  his  father  and  brothers  ;  and 
admonished  the  prince,  "  that  the  Roman  people,  though  they 
were  well  aware  by  whose  support  and  agency  he  had  acted, 
yet  desired  further  testimony  from  himself;  that,  if  he  dis- 
closed the  truth,  there  was  great  hope  for  him  in  the  honor  and 
clemency  of  the  Romans  ;  but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin  himself  and  his  hopes 
forever." 

XXXIV.  But  when  Memmius  had  concluded  his  speech,  and 
Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Caius  Baebius,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having  been 
bribed,  enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace  f*  and  though  the 
multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were  desperately  enraged, 
and  endeavored  to  terrify  the  tribune  by  outcries,  by  angry 
looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  every  other  act  to  which 
anger  prompts,^"  his    audacity  was  at   last  triumphant.     The 

J*  XXXIV.  Enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  single  tribune 
might,  by  such  intervention,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to  almost  any  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  great  power  of  the  tribunes,  see  Adam's  Eom.  Ant.,  under 
the  head  "  Tribunes  of  the  People." 

"  Every  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  Aliis  omnibus,  quae  ira  fieri 
amat.  "  These  words  have  given  rise  to  wonderful  hallucinations  ;  for 
Quintilian,  ix.  3.  17,  having  observed  that  many  expressions  of  Sallust  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  as  Vvlgvs  amat  fieri,  all  interpreters,  from  Cor- 
tius  downward,  have  thought  that  the  structure  of  Salkist's  words  must  be 
Greek,  and  have  taken  ira,  in  this  passage,  for  an  ablative,  and  quae  for  a 
nominative  plural.  Gerlach  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  liberties  with 
the  words  cited  by  Quintilian,  and  to  correct  them,  please  the'  gods,  into 
qu(B  in  vulgvs  amatiieri.  But  how  could  there  have  been  such  want  of  pen- 
etration in  learned  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
languages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  Quintilian,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  word  (pilel,  amat,  they  should  think  of  extendinir  it 
to  the  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural  ?  With  truth, "in- 
deed, though  with  much  simplicity,  does  Gerlach  observe,  that  you  will  in 
vain  seek  for  instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers."  Krit- 
zii/s.  Dietsch  agrees  with  Kritzius  ;  and  there  will,  I  hope,  be  no  further 
doubt  that  qtece  is  the  accusative  and  ira  the  nominative  ;  the  sense  being, 
*'  which  anger  loves  or  desires  to  be  done."  Another  mode  of  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested,  namely,  to  ui^erstand  multitudo  as  the  nominative 
case  to  amxit,  making  ira  the  ablative  ;  but  this  method  is  far  more  cumber- 
Bome,  and  less  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallust.  The  words  quoted 
by  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortius  erroneously  supposes,  to  this  passage, 
but  to  some  part  of  Sallust's  works  that  is  now  lost. 
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people,  mocked  and  set  at  naught,  withdrew  from  the  place  of 
assembly  ;  and  the  confidence  of  Jugurtha,  Bestia,  and  the 
others,  whom  this  investigation  had  alarmed,  was  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

XXXV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  Kome  a  certain  Numid- 
ian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa  and  grandson  of  Masin- 
issa,  who,  from  having  been,  in  the  dissensions  among  the 
princes,  opposed  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Cirta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his  escape 
out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with  Quintus 
Minucius  Rufus  the  year  after  Bestia,  prevailed  upon  this  man, 
as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium  and  terror 
hung  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the  senate  for 
the  kingdom  of  Xumidia.  Albinus, being  eager  for  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  aftViirs  should  be  disturbed,^*  rather 
than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as,  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  Xumidia  had  follen  to  himself,  and  Macedonia  to 
Minucius. 

When  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into  exe- 
cution, Jugurtha,  finding  that  lie  had  no  suflBcient  support  in  his 
friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  and  evil  report  or 
timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf,  directed 
Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent,  to  procure 
by  the  aid  of  money,  by  which  he  liad  already  effected  so 
much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva ;  and  to  do  it  secretly  if  he 
could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to  cut  him  oft'  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomilcar  soon  found 
means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men  versed  in  such 
sers'ice,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys,  his  hours  of 
leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular 
places,'"'  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his  assassins  in  ambush. 
One  of  their  number  sprung  upon  Massiva,  though  with  too  lit- 
tle caution,  and  killed  him  ;  but  being  himself  caught,  he  made, 
at  the  instigation  of  many,  and  especially  of  Albinus  the  con- 
sul, a  full  confession.  Bomilcar  was  accordingly  committed  for 
trial,  though  rather  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than 

2*  XXXV. -(Should  be  disturbedl  Movere  \a  the  reading  of  C'ortius  ;  moceri 
that  of  most  other  editors,  in  confoneity  with  most  of  the  MSS.  and  early 
editions. 

2*  The  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular  plaoosl  Loca  aiqtie  tempfrra 
euncta.  "  All  his  places  and  times."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  sense 
is  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
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in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,^*  as  he  was  in  the  retinue 
of  one  who  had  come  to  Rome  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith 
for   his    safety.     But  Jugurtha,  though    clearly  guilty  of  the 
crime,  did  not  cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  per- 
ceived that  the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  inter- 
lest  or  his  money.     For  which  reason,  although,  at  the  com- 
.mencement  of  the  proceedings,*^  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends 
[^  bail  for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than 
I'lof  the  sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numidia ;  for  he 
l'  feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  liis  other  subjects 
Would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him.^"     A  few  days  after,  he 
himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  quit 
Italy.     But,  as  he  was  going  from  Rome,  he  is  said,  after  fre- 
quently looking  back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  last  exclaimed, 
"  That  it  v/as  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish,  if  it  could 
but  find  a  purchaser  !'"^ 

XXX VI.  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hastened  to 
transport  provisions,  money,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the 
army,  into  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon  followed,  with  the 
hope  that,  before  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was  not  far 
distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by  capitulation, 
or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  conclusion. 

"^"^  lu  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  etc.]  As  the  public  faith  had 
been  pledged  to  Jugurtha  for  his  security,  his  retinue  was  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  embassadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered 
as  inviolable  as  their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  offense  against  the 
Jaws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  resident.  If  any  such  offense  is  com- 
mitted by  an  attendant  of  an  embassador,  an  application  is  usually  made  by 
the  government  to  the  embassador  to  deliver  him  up  for  trial.  Bomilcar 
seems  to  have  been  apprehended  without  any  application  having  been  made 
to  J  ugurtha ;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Portuguese  embassador's  brother, 
who  was  one  of  his  retinue,  was  apprehended  and  executed  for  a  murder, 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  See,  on  this  pomt,  Grotius  De  Jure  Bell,  et  Pac,  xviii. 
8  ;  Vattel,  iv.  9 ;  Burlamaqui  on  Politic  Law,  part  iv.  ch.  15.  Jugurtha, 
says  Vattel,  should  have  given  up  Bomilcar;  but  such  was  not  Jugurtha's 
object. 

2i»  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  proceedings]  In  priori  actione.  That  is, 
when  Bomilcar  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  murder. 

*'  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him]  Eeliquoa  pop- 
vlaris  metus  invaderet  parendi  sibi.  "  Fear  of  obeying  him  should  take  pos- 
session of  his  other  subjects." 

3'  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  etc.]  Urbem  lenalem,  etc.  I  consider,  with 
Cortius,  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  these  words.  Some  would 
lender  them  0  venal  city^  etc.,  becaiise  Livy,  Epit.  Ixiv.,  has  O  urbem  vena- 
lem,  but  this  seems  to  reqiiire  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the  second  person  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  Livy  we  should  cither  eject  the  Oor  read  invene'ris. 
Florus,  iji.  1,  gives  the  words  in  the  sumo  way  as  Sallust. 
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Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means  of  protracting 
the  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes  for  delay  ;  at  one 
time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another  he  feigned  distrust ; 
he  retreated  when  Albinus  attacked  him,  and  then,  lest  his  men 
should  lose  courage,  attacked  in  return,  and  thus  amused  the 
consul  with  alternate  procrastinations  of  war  and  of  ])eace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thouirht  that  Albinus  un-' 
derstood  Jugurtha's  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready  a 
protraction  of  the  war,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  commence- 
nieiif,  was  to  be  attributed  less  to  tardiness  than  to  treachery. 
However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  time  passed  on,  and  the 
day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother  Aulus  in  the 
camp  as  propraetor,"  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXXVII.  The  republic,  at  this  time  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them,  Pub- 
lius  Lucullus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  struc^dincr  ao^ainst  the 
will  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office  ;  and  this 
dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left  as 
propraitor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  either  of  finishing  the 
war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  by  the  terror  of  his 
army,  drew  out  his  troops  in  the  month  of  January,  from  their 
winter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches,  during 
severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Suthul,  where  Ju- 
gurtha's  trea«;ures  were  dejwsited.  And  though  this  place, 
both  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from  its  advantage- 
ous situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  besiejred  ;  for  around* 
its  walls,  which  were  built  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,^*  a  marshy 
]»lain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter,  had  been  converted  into 
a  lake  ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint  to  strike  terror  into  Jugur- 

"  XXXVI.  As  propraetor]  Pro  jiratorc.  With  the  power  of  Ueuteuant- 
{^eneral. 

**  XXXVII.  Throughout  tlie  year]  Totius  anni.  That  is,  all  that  remained 
of  the  year. 

"  On  the  edge  of  a  Btcep  hill]  In  prcerupd  montU  extrewjo.  "  In  extremo  a 
pcholiast  riglitly  interprets  in  margine,''''  Gerlach.  Cortlus,  vrhom  Lanfirins 
follows,  considers  that  in  extremo  means  at  the  bottom  '  a  notion  whicli  Krit- 
zids  justly  condemns ;  for,  as  Gerlach  asks,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  the  place  '.  Muller  would  have  us  believe  that  in  extremo 
means  at  the  top  ;  but  if  Sallust  had  meant  to  say  that  the  citv  was  at  the 
top,  he  would  hardly  liavc  chosen  the  word  extrevina  for  the  nurpose. 
Doubtless,  as  Gerlach  observes,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  broad  enough  to  hold  it ;  but  the  words  in  extremo  signify  that  the 
walls  wore  even  with  the  side  of  the  hili.  Uf  the  site  of  the  town  of 
buthul  uo  traces  arc  now  to  be  found. 

t 
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tha,  or  blinded  by  avarice,  began  to  move  forward  his  vinese," 
to  cast  up  a  rampart,  and  to  hasten  all  necessary  preparations 
for  a  siege. 

XXXVIII.  Jugurtha,  seeing  the  propraetor's  vanity  and  ig- 
norance, artfully  strengthened  his  infatuation  ;  lie  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  with  submissive  messages,  while  he 
himself,  as  if  desirous  to  escape,  led  his  army  away  through 
woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  al- 
luring Aulus,  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender  on  conditions,  to 
leave  Suthul,  and  pursue  him,  as  if  in  full  retreat,  into  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  by  means  of  skillful 
emissaries,  he  tampered  night  and  day  wath  our  men,  and  pre- 
vailed on  some  of  the  officers,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to 
desert  to  him  at  once,  and  upon  others  to  quit  their  posts  at  a 
given  signal,  that  their  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed.^*' 
Having  prepared  matters  according  to  his  wishes,  he  suddenly 
surrounded  the  camp  of  Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a 
vast  body  of  Numidians.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  alarmed 
with  an  unusual  disturbance  ;  some  of  them  seized  their  arms, 
others  hid  themselves,  others  encouraged  those  that  Avere  afraid ; 
but  consternation  prevailed  every  where  ;  for  the  number  of  the 
enemy  was  great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness, 
the  danger  was  indiscernible,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it 
were  safer  to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned  as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  Ligurians,  with  two 
troops  of  Thracian  horse,  and  a  few  common  soldiers,  went  over 
to  Jugurtha ;  and  the  chief  centurion"  of  the  third  legion  allow- 
ed the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  he  had  been 
appointed  to  defend,  and  at  which  all  the  Numidians  poured 
into  the  camp.  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the  greater  part 
having  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  took  possession  of  a 
neighboring  hill.     Night,  and  the  spoils  of  the  camp,  prevented 

35  Vineoi]  Defenses  made  of  hurdles  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered 
with  raw  hides,  to  defend  the  soldies  who  worked  the  battering-ram.  The 
word  that  comes  nearest  to  vinece  in  our  language  is  mantelets.  Before  this 
word,  in  many  editions,  occurs  the  phrase  obthesauros  ojopidi  potiundi^  which 
Cortius,  whom  I  follow,  omits. 

38  XaXVIII.  That  tlieir  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed]  Ila  de- 
licta  occvUiorafore.  Cortius  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  from  the 
end  of  the  preceding  sentence ;  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  restored  them  to 
their  former  place.     Gerlach  thinks  them  an  intruded  gloss. 

37  The  chief  centurion]  Centurio  primi  pili.  There  were  sixty  centurions 
in  a  Roman  legion  ;  the  one  here  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurion 
of  the  Triarii,  or  Pilani. 
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the  enemy  from  making  full  use  of  this  victory.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Jugiirtha,  coming  to  a  conference  with  Aulus, 
told  him,  "  that  though  he  held  him  hemmed  in  by  famine  and 
the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindful  of  human  vicissitudes,  he 
would,  it'  they  would  make  a  treaty  with  him,  allow  them  to 
depart  uninjured  ;  only  that  they  must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
quit  Xumidia  within  ten  days."  These  terras  were,  severe  and 
ignominious ;  but,  as  death  was  the  alternative,^*  peace  was  con- 
cluded as  Jugurtha  desired. 

XXXIX.  When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Rome,  con- 
sternation and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  concerned 
for  the  glory  of  the  republic  ;  others,  ignorant  of  war,  trembled 
for  their  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at  Aulus,  and  especial- 
Iv  those  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  field,  because,  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  he  had  sought  safety  in  disgrace  rather  than 
in  resistance.  The  consul  Albinus,  apprehending,  from  the  de- 
linquency of  his  brother,  odium  and  danger  to  himself,  consult- 
ed the  senate  on  the  treaty  which  had  been  made,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  raised  recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the 
allies  and  Latins,  and  made  general  preparations  for  war.  The 
senate,  as  was  just,  decreed,  "  that  no  treaty  could  be  made 
without  their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people." 

The  consul,  though  he  was  hindered  by  the  influence  of  the 
tril>unes  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had  raised, 
set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa,  wliere  the  whole 
army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agreement,  from  Xu- 
mldia,  had  gone  into  winter-quarters.  When  he  arrived  there, 
although   he  longed   to    pursue  Jugurtha,  and   diminish    the 


'■•  Aft  death  was  the  alternative!  Quia  mortis  metu  vnitahant.  Neither 
manuscripts  nor  critics  are  agreed  about  this  passa^rc.  Cortius,  from  a  sug- 
gestion ot  Palmeriua,  adopted  miitahant ;  most  other  editors  have  mutal>an- 


tur  •  l)ut  both  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  ;  for  mutabant  is  equivalent 
to  mutafxint  se.  Cortius's  interpretation  appears  the  most  eligible :  "  Per- 
mulabantur  cum  metuenda  mortCj"  i.  e.  there  were  those  concfitions  on  one 
side,  and  death  on  the  other,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  conditions,  they 
must  die.  Kritzius  fancifully  and  strangely  interprets,  propter  mortis  mdum 
fe  jnutatmni,  i.  «.,  alia  videltantur  atnue  erant,  or  tlic  acceptance  of  the  tcnns 
jii)|)earcd  excusable  to  the  soldiers,  because  they  were  threatened  with  death 
ir  they  did  not  accept  them.  It  i.s  worth  while  to  notice  tlie  variety  of 
readings  exliibited  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Cortius:  ten  exhibit  mu- 
Wtantur ;  three,  minitabantur ;  threo,multabantur ;  three,  tenehantur  ;  one, 
tinefKitur ;  one,  cog*hantnr ;  pne,  coffetatnr ;  one,  angu^tlalHintur ;  one,  urge- 
fiatUur ;  and  one,  mortis  m^tutfiant  pericula.  There  is  also,  ho  adds,  in 
some  copies,  nutabarU,  which  the  Bipont  editors  and  MuUer  absurdly 
adopted 
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odium  tliat  had  fallen  on  his  brother,  yet,  when  he  saw  the 
state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flif^ht  and  relaxation  of 
discipline,  licentiousness,  and  debauchery  had  corrupted,  he  de- 
termined, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,^"  to  attempt 
nothing. 

XL.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  Mamilius  Limetanus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should  pass  a  bill 
for  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  by  whose  in- 
fluence Jugurtha  had  set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  as 
well  as  of  those  who,  whether  as  embassadors  or  commanders, 
had  received  money  from  him,  or  who  had  restored  to  him  his 
elephants  and  deserters,  or  had  made  any  compacts  Avith  the 
enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war.  To  this  bill  some,  who  were 
conscious  of  guilt,  and,  others,  who  apprehended  danger  from 
the  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly  raised  obstructions  through  the 
agency  of  friends,  and  especially  of  men  among  the  Latins  and 
Italian  allies,'"'  since  they  could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  ad- 
mitting that  these  and  similar  practices  met  their  approbation. 
But  as  to  the  people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  dis- 
played, and  with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed 
the  bill,  though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  against  whom 
these  severe  measures  were  directed,  than  from  concern  for  the 
republic  ;  so  violent  was  the  fury  of  party. 

While  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation,  Mar- 
cus Scaurus,'*'  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia's 
lieutenant,  contrived,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  populace,  the 
dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  the  continued  agitation  in  the 
city,  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
who  were  appointed  by  the  bill  of  Mamilius  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conduct- 
ed''^ with  great  rigor  and  violence,  under  the  influence  of  corn- 
ea XXXIX.  "[Jndcr  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case]  Ex  copid  rerum. 
From  tlie  number  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

•*o  XL.  The  Latins  and  Italian  allies]  Per  Tiomines  nominis  Latini,  et  socios 
Italicos.  "  The  riffht  of  voting  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  people  till 
A.r.c.  664,  and  the  Italian  allies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  years  after- 
ward." K7'itziu8.  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  years  earlier, 
their  influence  could  only  be  employed  in  an  underhand  way.  Compare 
c.  42. 

41  Marcus  Scaurusl  See  c.  15.  That  he  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is 
an  evident  proof  of  his  commanding  influence. 

42  But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conducted,  etc.]  Sed  qucrs- 
iio  exei'ciUi^  etc.  Scaurus,  it  is  probable,  did  wliat  he  could  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  the  i)ro(jeediiigs.     Cicero,  however,  says  that  Caius  Galba  a 
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mon  rumor  and  popular  caprice  ;  for  the  insolence  of  success, 
which  had  often  distinguished  the  nobility,  on  this  occasion 
characterized  the  people. 

XLI.  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
factions  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  e\nl  practices  attendant  on 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  a  few  years  before,  during  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  and  amid  the  abundance  of  all  that  mankind  re- 
garded as  desirable.  For,  before  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  with 
mutual  moderation  and  forbearance  ;  there  were  no  contests 
among  the  citizens  for  honor  or  ascendency ;  but  the  dread  of 
an  enemy  ke}>t  the  state  in  order.  When  that  fear,  however, 
was  removed  from  their  minds,  licentiousness  and  pride,  evils 
which  prosperity  loves  to  foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ; 
an<i  thus  peace,  which  they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in  adversity, 
proved,  when  they  had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  fatal  than 
adversity  itself.  The  patricians  carried  their  authority,  and  the 
people  their  liberty,  to  excess ;  every  man  took,  snatched,  and 
seized"  what  he  could.  There  was  a  complete  divnsion  into  two 
factions,  and  the  republic  was  torn  in  pieces  between  them.  Yet 
the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendency  by  conspiring  to- 
gether ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited  and  dis- 
persed among  a  multitude,  wa.s  less  able  to  exert  itself.  Things 
were  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  by  the 
will  of  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  (disposal  were  the 
treasury,  the  pro\'inces,  offices,  honors,  and  triumphs  ;  while  the 
people  were  oppressed  with  military  service  and  with  poverty, 
and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of  war  with  a  few  of  their 
friends.     The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,**  meantime, 

sacerdm^  with  four  conxulares^  Bestia,  Caius  Cato,  Albinus,  and  Opimius, 
were  condemned  and  exiled  by  this  law  of  Mamilius.     See  Brut.,  c.  34. 

■•»  XLI.  Took,  snatched,  and-ecized]  Ducere,  trahere,  rapere.  '■'•  Ducere 
conveys  the  notion  of  cunninfr  and  fraud ;  truhere  of  some  degree  of  force ; 
rnpere  oi  open  violence."  MuUer.  The  words  chiefly  refer  to  offices  m  the 
Btate,  as  is  ajiparent  from  what  follows. 

**  The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  etc.] 
Quid  quod  us^ue  proximos 

Kcvellis  agn  teruiinos,  et  ultra 
Liuiites  clientium 

Salis  avarus  i    Pellitur  patemos 
In  rtiuu  ferens  deos 

Et  u.xor  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 

/for.  Od.,  ii.  18. 

What  can  this  impious  av'ricc  stay  ' 

Their  nacred  landmarks  torn  away,  • 
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if  tlioy  clianced  to  dwell  near  a  powerful  neighbor,  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Thus  avarice,  leagued  vnth.  power,  dis- 
turbed, violated,  and  wasted  every  thing,  without  moderation 
or  restraint ;  disregarding  alike  reason  and  religion,  and  rush- 
ing headlong,  as  it  were,  to  its  own  destruction.  For  when- 
ever any  arose  among  the  nobility,"  who  preferred  true  glory 
to  unjust  power,  the  state  was  immediately  in  a  tumult,  and 
civil  discord  spread  with  as  much  disturbance  as  attends  a  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth. 

XLII.  Thus  when  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  done  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
Punic  and  other  wars,  began  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  to  expose  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  the  nobility, 
conscious  of  guilt,  and  seized  wnth  alarm,  endeavored,  some- 
times by  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins,^"  and  sometimes  by 
means  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  the  hope  of  coalition  with 
the  patricians  had  detached  from  the  people,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  first  they  killed  Tiberius, 
and  a  few  years  after  Caius,  who  pursued  the  same  measures  as 
his  brother,  the  one  when  he  was  tribune,  and  the  other  when 
he  was  one  of  a  triumvirat-e  for  settling  colonies  ;  and  with  them 
they  cut  off  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus.  In  the  Gracchi,  indeed, 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  from  their  ardor  for  victory,  there  was 
not  sufficient  prudence.  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  submit"  to  injustice  than  to  triumph  over  it  by  im- 

You  plunge  into  your  neighbor's  grounds, 
And  overleap  your  client's  bounds, 
Helpless  the  wife  and  husband  flee. 
And  in  their  arms,  expell'd  by  thee. 
Their  household  gods,  adored  in  vain. 
Their  infants,  too,  a  sordid  train. 

Francis. 

45  Among  the  nobility]  Mc  nobUitate.  Cortius  injudiciously  omits  those 
words.    The  reference  is  to  the  Gracchi. 

4«  By  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]  See  on,  c.  40. 

47  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to  submit,  etc.]  Sed  lono 
mnci  satius  est,  quam  malo  more  injuriam  vincere.  Bono,  sc.  mro.  "  That 
is,  if  the  nobility  had  been  truly  worthy  characters,  they  would  rather  have 
yielded  to  the  Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  any  wrong  that  they  had  re- 
ceived frem  them  in  an  unprincipled  manner."  JDietsch.  Thus  this  is  a 
reflection  on  the  nobles ;  in  which  notion  of  the  passage  Allen  concurs 
with  Dietsch.  Others,  as  Cortius,  think  it  a  reflection  on  the  too  great  vio- 
lence of  the  Gracchi.  The  brevity  with  which  Sallust  had  expressed  him- 
self makes  it  diflBcult  to  decide.  Kritzius,  who  thinks  that  the  remark  is  in 
praise  of  the  Gracchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus:  "Sane  concedi  debet  Grac- 
chis  non  satis  moderatum  animum  fuissc;  qucn  res  ipsis  adeo  intcritmn  attu- 
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J)ropGr  raeans.     The  nobility,  however,  using  their  \nctory  \\nth 
wanton  oxtravairance,   exterminated   numbers  of  men  by  tlie 
sword  or  by  exile,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  time  to  come, 
the  dread    with    which    they  were  regarded,  than    their   real 
power.     Such  proceedings  have  often  ruined  powerful  states;: 
for  of  two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any} 
means  whatever,  and  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on) 
the  vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  animosities  of  parties,  andj 
of  the  morals  of  the  state,  with  minuteness  of  detail,  and  suitablyj 
to  the  vastnees  of  the  subject,  time  would  fail  me  sooneVtlian* 
fnattcr.     I  tlierefore  return  to  rniy"  subject. 

XLin.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  our  army,  Quintus  Metollus  and  Marcus  Silanus,  tlie  consuls 
elect,  divided  the  provinces  between  them  ;  and  Numidia  fell 
to  Metellus,  a  man  of  energy,  and,  though  an  opponent  of  the 
popular  party,  yet  of  a  character  uniformly  irreproachable.** 
He,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office,  regarded  all  other  things 
as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleague,"  but  directed  his  chief 
attentio;i  to  tlie  war  which  he  was  to  conduct.  Distrusting, 
therefore,  the  old  army,  he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  pro- 
cure auxiliaries  from  all  parts,  and  to  provide  amis,  horses,  and 
ofher  military  requisites,  besides  pro\-isions  in  abundance,  and 
every  thing  else  which  wasHilcely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied 
in  its  character,  and  demanding  great  resources.  To  asvsist  in 
accomplishing  these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latins,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate,  and  different  princes^*'  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, sent  supplies ;  and  the  whole  state  exerted  itself  in  the 
cause  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Having  at  length  prepared  and 
arranged  every  thing  according^  to  his  wishes^ Metellus  set  out 

lit ;  pcd  (tie  quoque  rgregli  riri  piUandi  sunt ;  nnm  bono  vinci,"  etc  Langius 
and  liurnouf  join  Aoho  with  more,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  interprc- 
tutions  of  the  pasj^ire  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 

**  XLIII.  Of  a  character  uniformly  irreproachable]  Famd  tam^n<Bquahili 
€t  invlolata.   yfjiuahUis  is  uniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

<»  Regarded  all  things  as  common  to  himself  and  his  colleague]  Ali  omnia 
ttihi  rum  coUe/jd  ratux.  ''  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  war  against 
Jiigurtha,  he  thought  that  lie  would  have  to  manage  in  conjunction  with 
liis  culleague,  and  that,  consequently,  he  might  give  but  partial  attention  to 
them ;  but  that  the  war  in  Numidia  was  committed  to  his  8<^>le  care."  O/r- 
tiu*.  Other  interpretations  of  these  words  have  been  suggested  ;  but  they 
are  fanciful  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

">  Princes]  Jioji4.  "Who  these  were,  the  commentators  have  not  attempted 
to  conjcctare. 
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for  Numidia,  attended  with  sanguine  expectations  on  the  part 
;of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  of  his  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  especially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against 
gold  ;  for  it  was  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that, 
;down  to  this  period,  our  affairs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
'  and  those  of  the  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the  army 
was  resigned  to  him  by  Albinus,  the  proconsul  ;^'  but  it  was 
an  army  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  of  encountering 
either  danger  or  fatigue ;  more  ready  with  the  tongue  than 
with  the  sword ;  accustomed  to  plunder  our  allies,  while  itself 
was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by  discipline,  and  void 
of  all  regard  to  its  character.  The  new  general,  accordingly,! 
{ felt  more  anxiety  from  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  men,  than  con-- 
I  fidence  or  hope  from  their  numbers,  He  determined,  however, 
though  the  delay  of  the  comitia  had  shortened  his  summer  cam- 
paign, and  though  he  knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for 
the  result  of  his  proceedings,  not  to  commence  operations,  until, 
by  a  re\dval  of  the  old  discipline,  he  h;  d  brought  the  soldiers  to 
bear  fatigue.  For  Albinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his 
brother  Aulus  and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  province  during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to 
command,  had  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  station- 
ary camp,"  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  forage,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,^^  nor  the 
watches  kept,  according  to  military  usage ;  every  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
followers,  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  w^indered  about  day  and 

^'  XLIV.  By  Spurius  Albinus,  the  proconsul.]  A  Spuria  Albino  procon- 
sule.  This  is  the  general  reading.  Corims  hQ&,  Spniii  Albini  pro  consule^ 
with  which  we  may  understand  agentis  or  irrvperantw,  but  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  what  Sallust  wrote.     Kritzius  reads,  Spurii  Albini  proconsulis. 

62  In  a  stationary  camp]  Stativis  castris.  In  contradistinction  to  that 
which  the  soldiers  formed  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march. 

S3  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  etc.]  Sed  neque  munielantur  ea 
(sc,  castra),  neque  more  ndlitari  vigilioe.  deducehantur.  "  The  words  sed  neque 
muniebantur  ea  are  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscript^,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  editions,  except  that  of  Cypriauus  Popma."  Kritzins.  Gerlach,  how- 
ever, had,  previously  to  Kritz,  inserted  them  in  his  text  though  in  brackets ; 
for  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of  some  scribe,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  neque.  But  thev  nave  been  found  in  a  codex  of  Fronto, 
by  Angelo  Mai,  and  have  accordingly  been  received  as  genuine  by  Kritz 
and  Dietsch.  Potter  and  Burnouf  have  omitted  the  ea,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  in  such  a  position  it  could  hardly  be  Sallust's  ;  but  the  verb  requires  a 
nominative  case  to  prevent  it  from  being  referred  to  the  following  vxgilia. 
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night,  ravaging  the  country,  robbing  the  houses,  and  vying 
with  each  other  in  carrpng  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which  thev  ex- 
changed with  traders  for  foreign  wine^'  and  other  hixuries ; 
they  even  sold  the  corn,  which  was  given  them  from  the 
public  store,  and  bought  bread  from  (lay  to  day  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness  and  licen- 
tiousness, can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even  more,  were 
to  be  seen  in  that  army. 

XLV.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metdlus,  in  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the  enemy, 
proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man  ;  so  just  a  medium  did  he 
observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity  and  an  excessive 
enforcement  of  discipline.  Ilis  first  measure  was  to  remove  in- 
centives to  idleness,  by  a  general  order  that  no  one  should  sell 
bread,  or  any  other  dressed  provisions,  in  the  camp  ;  that  no 
sutlers  should  follow  the  anny;  and  that  no  common  soldier 
should  have  a  servant,  or  beast  of  burden,  either  in  a  camp  or 
on  a  march.  He  made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  other  things."  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising 
the  soldiers  by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortified  it  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench,  exactly  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at 
hand ;  he  placed  numerous  sentinels^"  by  night,  and  went  the 
rounds  with  his  officers ;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the 
march,  he  would  bo  at  one  time  in  the  front,  at  another  in  the 
rear,  and  at  another  in  the  center,  to  see  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that  every 
soldier  carrie<l  his  ]>rovisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by  prevent- 
ing rather  than  punishing  irregularities,  he  in  a  short  time  ren- 
dered his  army  effective. 

XLVI.  Jut^urtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  his  emis- 
saries how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard,  when  he 
was  in  Rome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  character,  began 
to  despair  of  hi^  plans,  an<l  at  length  actually  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  capitulation.  lie  therefore  sent  deputies  to  the  consul 
wit! I  proposals  of  submission,  stipulating  only  for  his  own  life 

'»  Foreign  wine]  Vino  adiectUio  Imported.  Africa  doefl  not  abound  in 
wine. 

»*  XLV.  With  recrard  to  other  things]  Giteris.  Cortius,  wliom  Gerlach 
follows,  considers  this  word  as  referring  to  tl»e  men  or  officers  ;  but  Krit- 
zius  and  Dietsch,  with  better  judgment,  understand  rebus. 

**  Numerous  eentinels]  I'l/jUias  crelras.  At  short  intervals,  saya  Kritzius, 
from  ea<^h  other. 
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and  that  of  his  children,  and  offering  to  surrender  every  thing 
else  to  the  Romans.  But  Metellus  had  already  learned  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  Numidians  were  a  faithless  race,  of  unsettled  dis- 
position, and  fond  of  change  ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself 
to  each  of  the  deputies  separately,  and  after  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  proper  instruments  for  his  purpose,  pre- 
vailed on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  Jugurtha  into  his 
hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead,  if  to  take  him 
alive  was  impracticable.  In  public,  however,  he  directed  that 
such  an  answer  should  be  given  to  the  king  as  would  be  agree- 
able to  his  wishes. 

A  few  days  afterward,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now  vigor- 
ous and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  any  appear- 
ance of  war,  he  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the  cattle 
and  laborers  in  the  fields,  while  the  officers  of  Jugurtha  came 
from  the  towns  and  villages"  to  meet  him,  offering  to  supply 
him  with  corn,  to  convey  provisions  for  him,  and  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  required  of  them.  Metellus,  notwithstanding, 
made  no  diminution  in  the  caution  with  which  he  marched,  but 
kept  as  much  upon  the  defensive  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at 
hand  ;  and  he  dispatched  scouts  to  explore  the  country,  think- 
ing that  these  signs  of  submission  were  but  pretense,  and  that 
the  Numidians  were  watching  an  opportunity  for  treachery. 
He  himself,  with  some  light-armed  cohorts,  and  a  select  body 
of  slingers  and  archers,  advanced  always  in  the  front ;  while 
Caius  Marius,  his  lieutenant-general,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
had  charge  of  the  rear.  The  auxiliary  horse,  distributed  among 
the  tribunes  of  the  legions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed 
on  the  flanks,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed 
with  them,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  whenever  an  approach 
should  be  made.  For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha,  and 
such  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  art  of  war,  that  it 
w^as  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent  or  present, 
offeringf  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XLVII.  There  lay,  not  far  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was  pursuing,  a  city  of  the  Numidians  named  Vaga,  the  most 
celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which 
many  Italian  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside  and  trafijc. 
Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 

^''  XLVI.  Villages]  Miwalifnis.  See  c.  xviii.  The  word  is  here  used  for 
a  collection  of  huts,  a  village. 
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should  they  allow  hira,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of 
the  place,^"  established  a  garrison,  and  ordered  the  people  to 
furnish  him  with  corn,  and  other  necessaries  for  war  ;  thinking, 
(IS  circumstances  indeed  ,  suggested,  that  the  concourse  of 
merchants,  and  frequent  arrival  of  supplies,''"  would  add 
strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plans  which  he  had  al- 
ready formed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extra- 
ordinary earnestness,"  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  often  no- 
lo resign  every  thing  to  Metellus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  former,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back  ;  the  peace  which 
Jugurtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  refused,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies'  promises. 

XLVIII.  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellus 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  own 
artifices ;  for  though  peace  was  oftered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  in  reality  pursued   against  him  ;  one  of  his 

"  XLVII.  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
should  they  allow  liim,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  etc.] 
Hue  consul,  simul  tentundi  gratia^  et  si  paferentur,  opport uhiatis  loci,  prcBsi- 
diuin  imponit.  This  is  a  locui  tej-atissimus,  about  which  no  editor  has 
satisfied  iiiniself.  I  liave  deserted  Cortius  and  followed  Dietsch,  who  seeras 
to  have  settled  the  passage,  on  the  basis  of  Havercamp's  text,  with  more 
judfrment  than  any  other  commentator.  Cortius  read,  Hue  consul  simul 
Untandi  gratia,  si  paterent  opportunitates  loci,  etc.,  taking  opportuniataiesm 
the  sense  of  muniliones,  "  defenses;"  but  would  Salhist  have  said  that  Metel- 
lus put  a  garrison  in  the  place,  to  try  if  its  defenses  %could  he  open  to  him? 
Ilavercamp's  reading  is,  xiinul  tentanili  gratia,  etsi  jMterentur  opportunitates 
loci,  etc.  I'almerius  conjectured  simul  tenfandi  gratia,  si  paterentur  ;  et  op- 
portunitate  loci,  which  Gerlach  and  Kritsius  adopt,  except  that  they  cliange 
the  place  of  the  e^,  and  put  it  before  si.  Allen  thinks  that  he  has  amended 
the  passage  by  reading  Hue  consul,  simul  si  paterentur  tentandi,  et  opportu- 
nitatis  loci,  gratia  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  liable  to  similar  objection  with 
that  of  Cortius.  Other  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  notice.  But  it 
is  observable  that  four  manuscripts,  as  Kritzius  remarks,  have />n>p/*r  <>p- 
portunifates,  which  led  me  long  ago  to  suppose  that  the  true  reading  must 
he  8 irnul  tentandi  oratid,  simul  propter  opportunitates  loci.  Simul  propter 
miffht  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  sijtaterentur. 

'»  Frequent  arrival  of  supplies]  Comineatum.  "  Frumenti  et  omnium 
rerum  quaruia  in  hello  usus  est,  largam  copiam."  Kritzius.  I  follow  the 
text  of  Cortius  (retainiiv,'  i\\Q  v; or d'^  ju vat ur urn  exercitum)  vih'ich  Kritzius 
sufficiently  justifies.  There  is  a  variety  of  readings,  but  all  much  the  sumo 
in  sense. 

««  Hxtraonlinary  earnestness]  Impensius  modo.  Cortius  and  Kritzius  in- 
terpret this  modo  as  the  ablative  case  of  modus  ;  i.  e.  qudm  modus  erat,  or 
supra  modum:  but  Dietsch  and  BunioJif  question  the  propriety  of  this  in- 
terpretation, and  consider  the  modo  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  tantummodo, 
dummodo,  etc.    The  same  expression  occurs  again  in  c.  75. 
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strongest  cities  was  wrested  from  him ;  his  country  was  ex- 
plored by  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  his  subjects  alien- 
ated. Being  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Having, 
with  this  view,  informed  himself  of  the  exact  route  of  the  ene- 
my, and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as  he  could,  and, 
marching  by  cross-roads,  got  in  advance  of  Metellus'  army. 

There  was,  in  that  part  of  Numidia,  of  which,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  river 
named  Muthul,  flowing  from  the  south  ;  and,  about  twenty 
miles  from  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  stream,®^  wild  and  uncultivated  ;  but  from  the  center  of  it 
stretched  a  kind  of  hill,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance,  covered 
with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  other  trees,  such  as  grow  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil.  The  plain,  which  lay  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Muthul,  was  uninhabited  from  want  of  water,  ex- 
cept the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which  were  planted  'with 
trees,  and  full  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XLIX.  On  this  hill,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretching 
in  a  transverse  direction,*'^  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his  line 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  elephants, 
and  of  part  of  the   infantry,  he  committed  to  Bomilcar,  and 

«'  XLVIII.  Running  parallel  with  the  stream]  Tractu  pari.  It  may  be 
well  to  illustrate  this  and  thp  following  chapter  by  a  copy  of  the  lines 
which  Cortius  has  drawn,  "  to  excite,"  as  he  says,  "the  imagination  of  his 
readers :" 

River  Muthul,  flowing  from  the  south. 


North. 


o  o 


Range  of  hills,  parallel 


W 


with  the  Muthul. 


«'  XLIX.  In  a  tranverse  direction!  Transversa  itinere.  It  lay  on  the 
flank  of  the  Romans  as  they  marched  toward  the  river,  in  dextero  latere, 
c.  49,/n  '  ' 
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gave  him  instructions  how  to  act.  lie  himself,  with  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot,  took  his  station 
nearer  to  the  ranj^e  of  mountains.  Then,  li  iinix  round  amonij 
the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  he  exhorted  and  conjured 
them  to  call  to  mind  their  former  prowess  and  triumphs,  and 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  from  Roman  rapacity  ; 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  engage  with  those  whom  they 
had  already  conquered  and  sent  under  the  yoke,  ami  that, 
though  their  commander  was  changed,  there  was  no  alteration 
in  their  spirit.  He  added,  that  he  had  provided  for  his  men 
every  thing  becoming  a  general ;  that  he  had  chosen  the 
higher  ground,  where  they,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,*^  would  contend  with  adversaries  ignorant  of  it ;  nor 
would  they  engage,  inferior  in  numbers  and  skill,  with  a  larger 
or  more  experienced  force ;  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  bo 
ready,  when  the  signal  should  be  given,  to  fall  vigorously  on 
the  Romans,  as  that  day  would  either  crown"  all  their  labors 
and  victories,  or  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities. 
He  also  addressed  liimself,  individually,  to  any  one  whom  he 
had  rewarded  with  money  or  honors  for  military  desert,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  favoi-s,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to 
the  rest ;  and  finally  ho  excited  all  his  men,  some  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the 
different  disjxjsitions  of  each. 

Metellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
was  now  seen"  descendinij  the  mouuUiin  with  liis  armv.  lie 
was  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated  ;  for  the  Numidians,  both  cavalry  and  infantrj^  liad 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain"  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
standards  were  screened  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 

«=•  Well  acquainted  with  the  country]  Prudenic''.  "Periti  loci  ct  rcpionis." 
OirtiuK.  Or  it  may  mean  knowinf^  what  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy 
wi)uld  be  imperiti,  surprised  and  j)erple.\ed. 

«»  Would  crown]  Conjirnuiturum.  Would  establish,  settle,  put  the  last 
hand  to  them. 

«^  Wa-s  seen]  CotutpicUur.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  byCortius,  Miiller. 
and  Allen,  as  being  that  of  all  the  numuscripti*.  Ilavercamp,  Kritzius,  aqa 
DieUsch  aclmitted  into  their  texts,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Donatns  ad  Ter. 
Eun.  ii.  3,  conspicatur,  i.  e.  ^Metellus)  catche»  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
reading',  perhaps,  makes  a  netter  connection. 

*«  Kendering  it  uncertain]  Incerti.  Presenting  such  an  appearance  tliat  a 
spectator  could  not  be  certain  what  they  were. 
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.IS  by  artitico  ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in  am- 
bush, he  halted  awhile,  and,  having  altered  the  arrangement 
of  his  troops,  he  drew  up  those  in  the  right  wing,  w'hich  was 
nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines  f  he  distributed  the  sling- 
ers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted  all  the  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  and  having  made  a  brief  address,  such  as  time  per- 
mitted, to  his  men,  he  led  them  down,  with  the  front  changed 
into  a  flank,""  toward  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  the  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hill,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  from  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and  there- 
fore sent  Rutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals,  with  the  light- 
armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  toward  the  river, 
to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting  that  the  ene- 
my, by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank,  would  en- 
deavor to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  despaired  of  success 
in  arms,  would  try  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  thirst  on  his  troops. 
He  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  as  his  circumstances  and 
the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  descend- 
ed from  the  range  ef  mountains.  He  assigned  Marius  his  post  be- 
hind the  front  line,"^  and  took  on  himsolf  the  command  of  the 

«7  He  drew  up  these  in  the  right  wing — in  three  lines]  In  dextero  latere— 
triplicihus  subsidiis  aciein  instruxit.     In  tlie  other  passages  in  which  Salhist 
has  the  word  sulsidia  (Cat.  c.  59),  he  uses  it  for  the  lines  leJund  the  front. 
Tlius  he  says  of  Catiline,  Octo  cohories  infronte  constituit ;  reliqua  siana  in 
sulsidiis  arctlus  collocat ;  and  of  Petrcius,   Cohortes  veteranas — infronte; 
post  eas  reliquum  exercitum  in  subsidiis  local.   But  whetlier  he  uses  tl'ie  word 
in  the  same  sense  here ;  whether  we  might,  as  Cortius  thinks  (whom  Ger- 
lach  and  Dietsch  follow),  call  the  division  of  Metellus's  troops  quadruple 
instead  of  triple,  or  whether  he  arranged  them,  as  De  Brosses  and  others 
suppose,  in  the  usual  disposition  of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  who 
shall  place  beyond  dispute  ?    The  probability,  however,  if  Sallust  is  con- 
sistent with  himself  in  his  use  of  the  word,  lies  with  Cortins,     Gerlach  re- 
fers to  Caesar,  De  Bell,  Civ.,  iii.  89  :  "  Celeriter  ex  tertid  aeie  singulas  cohortes 
detraxit,  atque  ex  his  quariam  inMituit ;  but  this  does  not  illustrate  Sallust's 
use  of  the  word  subsidia  :  Caesar  forms  a  fourth  acies ;  Metellus  draws  up 
one  acies  "  triplicibus  subsidia." 
J      «''  "With  the  front  changed  into  a  flank]  Transversis  principiis.    He  made 
J  the  whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  front  line,  or  prin- 
I  cipia,  as  they  faced  the  enemy  on  the  hill,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched 
\  from  the  mountain  toward  the  river. 

^'■>  L.  Beliind  the  front  line]  Post  p?nncipia.  The  principia  are  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  is,  the  front  line  when  the 
army  faced  that  of  Jugurtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  flank  to 
tlie  enemy  when  the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marius  commanded 
in  the  center  ("  m  medio  agmine,"  says  Dietsch),  while  Metellus  took  the 
lead  with  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing.    See  the  following  note. 
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cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the 
van/*' 

When  Jugurtha  perceived  tliat  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army 
had  passed  his  first  line,  he  took  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
mountain  from  which  Metellus  had  descended,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  thousand  infantry,  that  it  micfht  not  serve  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  retreat,  and  afterward 
as  a  post  of  defense  ;  and  then,  ordering  the  signal  to  be  given, 
suddenly  commenced  his  attack.  Some  of  his  Xumidians 
male  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  while  others  assailed 
them  on  the  right  and  left  wings ;  they  all  advanced  and 
charged  furiously,  and  every  where  threw  the  consul's  troops 
into  confusion.  Even  those  of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest 
resistance,  were  Ijaffled  by  the  enemy's  versatile  method  of 
fighting,  and  wounded  from  a  distance,  without  having  the 
power  of  wounding  in  return,  or  of  coming  to  close  combat ; 
for  the  Xumidian  cavalry,  as  they  had  been  previously  in- 
structed by  Jugurtha,  retreated  whenever  a  troop  of  Romans 
attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  col- 
lect themselves  into  one  place,  but  dispersed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  being  superior  in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  de- 
ter the  Romans  from  pursuing,  they  surrounded  them,  when 
disordered,  on  the  rear  or  flank,  or,  if  the  hill  seemed  more 
convenient  for  retreat  than  the  plain,  the  Nuniidian  liorses, 
being  accu-^tomed  to  the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way 
among  it,  while  the  difficulty  of  the  a'scent,  and  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Romans. 

LI.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle"'  was  indeed  various, 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  the  men,  separated  from 
their  comrades,  were  partly  fleeing,  partly  pursuing ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  reijarded,  but  wherever  danofer 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves ; 
arms  and  weapons,  horses  an<l  men,  eneinios,  and  fellow-coun- 
trym«;n,  were  all  mingled  in  confusion  ;  nothing  was  done  by 
direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every  thing.   Though 

'0  Cavalry  on  tho  left  wine: — which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van] 
SinUtrai  ule  equUlfjuti — quiin  atjmine  principejifnctl  erant.  Wlicii  Mctclliis 
halted  (c.  49,  tin.),  and  drew  un  hi.s  troops  frontini:  the  hill  on  which 
Jnj,'nrtlja  was  posted,  he  placed  all  his  cavalry  in  the  wings  ;  consequently, 
when  the  army  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  marched  forward,  the  cavalry  of 
the  left  winir  became  the  van. 

^'  LI.  Of  the  whole'  struggle]  Totius  negotii.  That  is,  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman.s. 
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the  day,  therefore,  was  now  far  advanced,  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  still  uncertain.  At  last,  however,  when  all  were 
faint  with  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  Metellus,  observing 
that  the  Numidians  were  less  vigorous  in  their  charges,  drew 
his  troops  together  by  degrees,  restored  order  among  them,  and 
led  four  cohorts  of  the  legions  against  the  enemy's  infantry,  of 
whom  a  great  number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and 
exhorted  his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying 
enemy  to  be  victorious ;  adding  that  they  had  neither  camp 
nor  citadel  to  which  they  could  flee,  but  that  their  only  depend- 
ence was  on  their  arms.  Nor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time, 
inactive ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed the  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every  possible  eftbrt  for  victory ;  supporting  his  own  men, 
charging  such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  with 
missiles  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

LIT.  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
maintain  the  contest  against  each  other.  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequal.  Metellus  had 
resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position ;  Jugurtha  had 
every  thing  in  his  favor  except  men.  At  last  the  Romans, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  place  of  refuge,  that  the  enemy 
allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and  that  the 
evening  was  fast  approaching,  forced  their  way,  according  to 
the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hill.  The  Numidians 
were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and  put  to 
flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  but  their  speed,  and  the  enemy's 
ignorance  of  the  country,"  saved  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Bomilcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Jugurtha  over  the  elephants  and  a  part  of  the  infantry, 
having  seen  Rutilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  his  men  gradually 
into  the  plain,  and  while  Rutilius  hastened  to  the  river,  to 
which  he  had  been  dispatched,  quietly  drew  them  up  in  such 
order  as  circumstances  required ;  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
learned  that  Rutilius  had  taken  his  position,  and  seemed  free 
from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  an 
increasing  noise  where  Jugurtha  was  engaged,  fearing  lest  the 

'^  LII.  The  enemy's  icjnoranco  of  the  country]  'Eegio  hoslibvn  ignara, 
Jgnara  for  ignotxt ;  a  country  unknown  to  the  enemy. 
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lieutenant-general,  takinc:  the  alarm,  should  go  to  the  support 
of  his  countrj'men  in  difficulties,  he,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
march,  increased  the  extent  of  his  lines,  which,  from  distrust  of 
the  bravery  of  his  men,  he  had  previously  condensed,  and 
advanced  in  this  order  toward  Rutilius'  camp. 

LIII.  The  Komans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  cloud  of 
dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  with  brushes, 
obstructed  their  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  sand 
raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  they  saw  that  it  con- 
tinued uniform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  line 
advanced,  they  understood  the  real  cause  of  it,  and,  hastily 
seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander  directed,  before 
the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both  sides  riLshed  to  the 
encounter  with  loud  shouts.  But  the  Xumidians  maintained 
the  contest  only  as  long  as  they  trusted  for  support  to  their 
elephants  ;  for,  when  they  saw  the  animals  entangled  in  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  dispersed  or  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  most  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  arms,  escaped,  by  favor  of  the  hill,  or  of  the 
night,  which  was  now  coming  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  ele- 
phants, four  were  taken,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
were  killed. 

The  Romans,  though  fatigued  and  exhausted"  with  their 
march,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement,  yet, 
as  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected,  advanced 
to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The  subtlety  of  the 
Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neitlier  rest  nor  relaxation. 
But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that  of  enemies  approach- 
ing, alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other ;  and,  had  not  parties  of 
horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides,  ascertained  the  truth,  a  fatal 
disaster  was  on  the  point  of  happening  from  the  mistake.  How- 
ever, in  place  of  fear,  joy  quickly  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met 
with  mutual  congratulations,  relating  their  adventures,  or  listening 
to  those  of  others,  and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the 
skies.  For  thus  it  is  with  human  ati'airs ;  in  success,  even  cowards 
may  boast ;  while  defeat  lowers  the  character  even  of  heroes. 

"^  LIII.  Fatijj^ucd  nnd  exlmusted]  FeAti  lassique.  I  am  once  more  oblijrcfl 
to  desert  ("ortius,  who  reads  Ittique.  The  sense,  as  Kritzius  and  Diotsch 
observe,  sliows  that  Utti  can  not  be  the  reading',  for  there  must  evidently  be 
a  complete  antithesis  between  the  two  narts  of  the  sentence;  an  antithesis 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  tlie  intro<tuction  of  Ueti.  Gerlach,  thongli  ho 
retains  UtU  in  Jjis  text,  condemns  it  in  his  notes. 
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LIV.  Metellus  remained  four  days  in  the  same  camp.     lie 
carefully  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
in  military  ffishion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a  public 
address ;  exhorting  them  to  maintain  equal  resolution  in  their 
future  labors,  which  would  be  less  arduous,  as  they  had  fought 
sufficiently  for  victory,  and  would  now  have  to  contend  only  for 
spoil.     In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  deserters,  and  other 
eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Jugurtha  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few  followers,  or  a  large  army ; 
and  how  he  conducted  himself  under  his  defeat.     The  prince, 
I  he  found,  had  retreated  to  places  full  of  wood,  well  defended  by 
t  nature,  and  was  there  collecting  an  army,  which  would  be  more 
I  numerous  indeed  than  the  former,  but  inactive  and  inefficient, 
as  being  composed  of  men  better  acquainted  with  husbandry 
and  cattle  than  with  war.  This  had  happened  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  in  case  of  flight,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  ex- 
l  cept  the   royal  cavalry,  follow  their  Idng ;    the  rest  disperse, 
\  wherever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  thought  any  dis- 
\  grace  to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people. 
Metellus,   therefore,   seeing  that  Jugurtha's   spirit  w^as  still 
unsubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  could  only 
be  conducted"  according  to  the  prince's  pleasure  ;  and  that  he 
was  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as  the  Numi- 
dians  suffered  a  defeat  with  less  loss  than  his  own  men  gained 
a  victory,  he  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not  by  pitched 
battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method.     He  accord- 
ingly marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  Numidia,  captured  and 
burned  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were  insufficiently  or 
wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the  sword,  and  gave  up 
every  thing  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers.     From  the  terror 
caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons  were  given  up  as 
hostages   to  the    Romans;  corn,  and   other  necessaries,  were 
supplied  in  abundance ;  and  garrisons  were  admitted  wherever 
Metellus  thought  fit. 

These  measures  alarmed  Jugurtha  much  more  than  the  loss 
of  the  late  battle ;  for  he,  whose  whole  security  lay  in  flight, 
was  compelled  to  pursue ;  and  he  who  could  not  defend  his  own 

''^  LlV.  Wliich  could  only  be  conducted,  etc.]  Quod,  nisi  ex  illius  luhidine, 
geri  non  posset.  Cortius  omits  the  n^on  before  posset,  but  almost  every  other 
editor,  except  Allen,  has  retained  it,  from  a  conviction  of  necessity. 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  make  war  in  that  which 
was  occupied  by  others.  Under  tliese  cireunistances,  liowever,'^ 
lie  adopted  what  seemed  the  most  eligible  plan.  He  ordered 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  continue  stationary ;  while  he 
himself^  with  a  select  troop  of  cavalry,  went  in  pursuit  of  Me- 
tellus,  and  coming  upon  him  unperceived,  by  means  of  night 
marches  and  by-roads,  he  fell  u})on  such  of  the  Roman  as 
were  stragi^ling  about,  of  whom  the  greater  number,  being  un- 
armed, were  slain,  and  several  others  made  prisoners ;  not  one 
of  them,  indeed,  escaped  unharmed ;  and  the  Numidians,  before 
assistance  could  arrive  from  the  camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  to  the  nearest  hills. 

LV.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  appeared  at  Rome  when  the 
proceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  and  when  it  was  known 
how  he  was  conducting  himself  and  his  army  conformably  to 
the  ancient  discipline ;  how,  on  adverse  ground,  he  had  gained 
a  victory  by  his  valor ;  how  he  was  securing  possession  of  the 
enemy's  territory ;  and  how  he  had  driven  Jugurtha,  when 
elated  by  the  weakness  of  Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the 
desert  or  on  flight.  For  these  successes,  accordingly,  the  senate 
decreed  a  thanksgiving'"  to  the  immortal  gods  ;  the  city,  which 
liad  been  full  of  anxiety,  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  event  of  the 
war,  was  now  filled  with  joy ;  and  the  fame  of  Metellus  was 
raised  to  the  utmost  height. 

The  consul's  eagerness  to  gain  a  complete  victory  was  thus 
increased ;  he  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way,  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  to  advantage.  He  remembered  that  envy  is  the  concom- 
itant of  glory,  and  thus,  the  more  renowned  lie  became,  the 
greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He  never  went  out 
to  plunder,  after  the  sudden  attack  of  Jugurtha,  with  his  troops 
in  scattered  parties ;  when  corn  or  forage  was  sought,  a  body 
of  cohorts,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  stationed  as  a 
guard.  He  himself  conducted  part  of  the  anny,  and  Marius  the 
rest.  The  country  was  wasted,  however,  moro  by  fire  than  by 
spoliation.     They  had  separate  camps,  not  far  from  eacli  other  ; 

"=•  Under  these  eircnmfttances,  however]  ^x  ro/?/<i  tarnen.  "Wlih  copldjyc 
must  understand  cnnMliorum  or  rerurn.  as  at  the  end  of  c.  Z'.K  All  the  man- 
uscript**, except  two,  huve  inopid,  which  editors  have  justly  rejected  as  incon- 
sistent  with  tne  sense. 

'•  LV.  A  thanksjfivinpr]  Supplicia.  The  pnme  ns  nuppliratln^  on  which  the 
render  nmy  cou-sults  Adam's  Kom.  Ant.,  or  Dr.  Smitl/s  Dictionary. 
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whenever  there  was  occasion  for  force,  they  formed  a  union  ; 
but,  that  desolation  and  terror  might  spread  the  further,  they 
acted  separately.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  continued  to  follow 
them  along  the  hills,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  or 
situation  for  an  attack.  He  destroyed  the  forage,  and  spoiled 
the  water,  which  was  scarce,  wherever  he  found  that  the  enemy 
were  coming.  He  presented  himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and 
sometimes  to  Marius ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upon  a  march, 
and  instantly  retreat  to  the  hills ;  he  would  threaten  sometimes 
one  point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor 
allowing  rest,  but  making  it  his  great  object  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy. 

LVI.  The  Roman  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by  artifices,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  large  city,  named 
Zama,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  situate ;  expecting  that  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  would  come  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in  distress, 
and  that  a  battle  would  then  follow.  But  the  king,  being 
apprised  by  some  deserters  of  the  consul's  design,  reached  the 
place,  by  rapid  marches,  before  him,  and  exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  defend  their  walls,  giving  them,  as  a  reinforcement,  a 
body  of  deserters ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  of  all  the  royal  forces, 
were  the  most  to  be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  they  dared  not  be 
guilty  of  treachery.'^  He  also  promised  to  support  them,  when- 
ever it  should  be  necessary,  with  his  whole  army. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserts 
of  the  interior  ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Marius,  with 
a  few  cohorts,  had  been  dispatched  from  the  line  of  march  to 
bring  provisions  from  Sicca,'**  a  town  which  had  been  the  first 
to  revolt  from  him  after  his  defeat.  To  this  place  he  hastened 
by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked 

'■^  LVI.  Dared  not  be  guilty  of  treachery]  Fallere  nequibant.  "Through 
dread  of  the  severest  punishments  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eomans.  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  7,  speaks  of  deserters  having  been  deprived 
of  their  hands  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus ;  of  others  who  were  crucified 
or  beheaded  by  the  elder  Africanus ;  of  others  who  were  thrown  to  wild 
beasts  by  Africanus  the  younger ;  and  of  others  who  were  sentenced  by 
Paulus  jEmilius  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  punishment  of  deserters  was  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  general." 
Burnouj. 

'*  Siccal  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  contained  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Venus.  Val.  Max.,  ii.  6. 
D' AnviUe  thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modern  Kef. 
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the  Romans  at  the  gate,.}us<>  as  they  were  leaving  the  city; 
calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the-»ame^  time,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  surround  tlie  cohorts  in  the  rear ;  adding,  that  Fortune  had 
given  them  an  oppwtunity-tbr  a  glorious  exploit ;  and  that,  if 
they  took  advantage  of  it,  he  would  henceforth  enjoy  his  king- 
dom, and  they  their  liberty,  without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius 
hastened  to  advance  the  standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town, 
it  is  certain  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  have  changed  their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness 
which  the  Numidians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of 
Jugurtha,  animated  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the 
enemy  pressing  them  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves, 
after  losinor  a  few  of  their  number,  to  flight. 

LVII.  Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  a  plain, 
was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It  was  well  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  contained  plenty  of  arms  and  men.  Me- 
tellus,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  for  the  time  and  the 
place,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  his  army,  assigning  to 
each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  command.  At  a  given  signal,  a 
loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but  without  exciting  the 
least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who  awaited  the  attack  full  of 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault  was  consequently  commenced  ; 
the  Romans  were  allowed  to  act  each  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy  with  slings  and  stones  from  a 
distance  ;  others  came  close  up  to  the  walls,  and  attempted  to 
undermine  or  scale  them,  desiring  to  engage  in  close  combat 
with  the  besieged.  The  Z:imians,  on  the  other  hand,  rolled 
down  stones,  and  hurled  burning  stakes,  javelins,"''  and  wood 
smeared  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor 
was  cautifin  a  sufficient  })r«)tection  to  those  who  kept  aloof;  for 
darts,  discharged  from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inflicted  wounds 


•»  LVII.  Javelins]  Pila.  'Y\n9> pilum  may  have  been,  as  Muller  suggests, 
similar  to  the  falarica  which  Livy  (xxi.  8)  says  that  the  Saguntines  used 
against  their  t)esieirers.  Falarica  erat  SagunlinlK,  mutsile  Ulum  hastili  abieg- 
no — id,  sicul  in  pil/j,  quadratum  stuppd  circumligahant,  linebantque  pice: — 

J  mod  cum  medium  acrensum  mitfereiur,  etc.  Of  Sullust's  other  words,  in  the 
atter  part  of  this  sentence,  tlie  sense  is  clear,  but  the  readings  of  different 
editors  are  extremely  various.  Cortius  and  Gerlach  have  nudes,  pilapriT- 
Urea  piorn  ftnlphure  (t  Urdd  mixtam  ardent  in  miiUre  ;  but  it  can  scarcefv  bo 
believed  that  Sail ust  wrote /)ice7n. — t<rd<i  mixtam.  Havercamp  gives  ;t«V«  €< 
Bulphure  tadum  mixtam.  ardentia  mittere,  which  has  been  adojited  by  Kritzius 
and  Dietsch,  except  that  tliey  have  changed  ari/«;/j^/a,  on  tlie  authority  of 
some  of  the  nionuacripts.  into  ardcuti. 
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on  most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  brave  and  the  timid,  though 
of  imcqiial  merit,  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

LTTlr.  \^*Ene  the  struggle  was  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked  the 
camp  of  ihe  Romans,  and,  through  the  remissness  of  those  left 
to  guard  it,  who  expected  any  thing  rather  than  an  attack, 
effected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.  Our  men,  struck  with 
sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  impulse ;  some 
fled,  others  seized  their  arms  ;  and  many  of  them  were  wounded 
or  slain.  About  forty,  however,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
mindful  of  the  honor  of  Rome,  formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
and  took  possession  of  a  slight  eminence,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but 
hurled  back  the  darts  discharged  at  them,  and,  as  they  were 
few  against  many,  not  without  execution.  If  the  Numidians 
came  near  them,  they  displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered, 
repulsed,  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  greatest  fury.  Metellus, 
meanwhile,  v.'ho  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise, 
as  of  enemies,  in  his  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  per- 
ceived a  party  of  soldiers  in  flight  toward  him ;  a  certain  proof 
that  they  were  his  own  men.  He  instantly,  therefore,  dispatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
ward Caius  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  allies,  entreating 
him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his  regard 
for  the  public  welfare,  to  allow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a  victorious 
army,  and  not  to  let  the  enemy  escape  with  impunity.  Marius 
soon  executed  his  orders.  Jugurtha,  in  consequence,  after  being 
embarrassed  in  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  while  some  of 
his  men  threw  themselves  over  the  ramparts,  and  others,  in  their 
haste,  obstructed  each  other  at  the  gates,  fled,  with  considerable 
loss,  to  his  strongholds,  Metellus,  not  succeeding  in  his  attempt 
on  the  town,  retired  with  his  forces,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
into  his  camp. 

LIX.  On  the  following  day,  before  he  marched  out  to  resume 
the  siege,  he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  take  their  sta- 
tion before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  the  approach  of  Jugur- 
tha was  to  be  apprehended ;  assigning  the  gates,  and  adjoining 
posts,  to  the  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then  marched  toward 
the  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  walls  as  on  the 
day  before.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  issuing  from  his  concealment, 
suddenly  attacked  our  men  in  the  camp,  of  whom  those  station- 
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ed  in  advance  were  for  the  moment  alarmed  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  but  the  rest  soon  came  to  their  support ;  nor  would 
the  Numidians  have  longer  maintained  their  ground,  had  not 
their  foot,  which  were  mingled  with  the  cavalry,  done  great 
execution  in  the  struggle  ;  for  the  horse,  relying  on  the  infantry, 
did  not,  as  is  common  in  actions  of  cavalry,  charge  and  then 
retreat,  but  pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  break- 
ing the  ranks,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot, 
almost  succeeded  in  giving  the  army  a  defeat/" 

LX.  The  conflict  at  Z:ima,  at  the  same  time,  was  continued 
with  great  fury.  Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tribune  com- 
manded, there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
\'igor.  No  one  seemed  to  depend  for  support  on  others,  but 
every  one  on  his  own  exertions.  The  townsmen,  on  the  other 
side,  showed  equal  spirit.  Attacks,  or  preparations  for  defense, 
were  made  in  all  quarters.®'  All  appeared  more  cage*  to  wouud 
their  enemies  than  to  protect  themselves.  Shouts,  mingled  with 
exhortations,  cries  of  joy,  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  resounded 
through  the  heavens.  Darts  flew  thick  on  every  side.  If  the 
l)esiegers,  however,  in  the  least  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  immediately  turned  their  attention  to  the  distant 
engagement  of  the  cavalry;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes 
exhibiting  joy,  and  sometimes  apprehension,  according  to  the 
varying  fortune  of  Jugurtha,  and,  as  if  they  could  be  heard  or 
seen  by  their  friends,  uttering  warnings  or  exhortations,  making 
signs  with  their  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  like 
men  avoiding  or  hurling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by  M{U*ius, 
who  commanded  on  that  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully  relaxed 
his  efforts,  as  if  despairing  of  success,  and  allowed  the  besieged 
to  view  the  battle  at  the  camp  unmolested.     Then,  while  their 

**  LIX.  And  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  light-armed  foot,  almost  succeeded 
in  givmg  the  enemy  a  defeat]  Ita  expediiis  peditibus  snis  hostes pome  victos 
dare.  Cortius,  Kritzius,  and  Allen,  concur  m  regarding  expediiis  peditlbut 
as  an  ablative  of  the  instrument,  i.  e.  a.s  equivalent  to  per  e-xpeditos pedites, 
and  victos  dare  a&  nothing  more  than  tincere.  This  appears  to  be  the  right 
mode  of  explanation  ;  bat  most  of  the  translators,  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, have  taken  expedUls peditibua  as  a  dtttive,  and  given  to  the  passage  the 
sense  that  "  the  cavalry  delivered  up  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to 
be  dispatched  by  the  light-armed  foot." 

•■'  LX.  Attxieks,  or  preparations  for  defense,  were  made  in  all  qvarter.^] 
Oppugnnre  nut  j^iiirare  ornnihus  locis.  There  is  mucli  discussion  among  the 
critics  whether  these  verbs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged. 
Cortius  and  Gerlaeh  attribute  appuanare  to  the  Romans,  and /wrare  to  the 
nienof  Zama;  a  distinction  which  Kritzius  justly  condemns.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  ure  bpokeu  of  both  parties  equally. 
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attention  was  closely  fixed  on  their  countrymen,  he  made  a 
ngoi'ous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the  soldiers  mounting  their 
scaling  ladders,  had  almost  gained  the  top,  when  the  townsmen 
rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body,  and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones, 
firebrands,  and  every  description  of  missiles.  Our  men  made 
head  against  these  annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when 
some  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted 
them  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated 
as  they  could,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  number 
miserably  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  both 
parties. 

LXI.  When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attempts  were  vain ; 
that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken ;  that  Jugurtha  was  resolved 
to  abstain  from  fighting,  except  from  an  ambush,  or  on  his  own 
ground,  and  that  the  summer  was  now  far  advanced,  he  with- 
drew his  army  from  Zama,  and  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  the 
cities  that  had  revolted  to  him  as  were  suflficiently  strong  in 
situation  or  fortifications.  The  rest  of  his  forces  he  settled 
in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our  province  nearest  to 
Numidia.^^ 

This  season  of  repose,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other  com- 
manders, abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury  ;  but  as  the  war  had 
been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  treachery  on  the  king  through  his  friends,  and  to  employ 
their  perfidy  instead  of  arms.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself 
with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same  nobleman  who  had 
been  with  Jugurtha  at  Kome,  and  who  had  fled  from  thence, 
notwithstanding  he  had  given  bail,  to  escape  being  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Massiva ;  selecting  this  person  for  his  instrument, 
because,  from  his  great  intimacy  with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  betraying  him.  He  prevailed  on  him,  in  the 
first  place,  to  come  to  a  conference  with  him  privately,  when, 
having  given  him  his  word,  "  that,  if  he  should  deliver  up 
Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead,  the  senate  would  grant  him  a  pardon, 

*2  LXI.  The  rest  of  his  forces — in  that  part  of  our  province  nearest  to  Nu- 
midia]  Coster  um  exercitum  inprovmciam^  quceproxima  est  Numidiae^  hiemandi 
f/ratia  collocat.  "  The  words  quceproxima  est  Numidioe  Cortius  would  eject 
as  superfluous  and  spurious.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Metelhis  did 
not  distribute  his  troops  through  the  wliole  of  the  province,  but  in  that  part 
which  is  nearest  to  Numidia,  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  assembled 
in  case  of  an  attack  of  the  enemy  or  any  other  emergency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  to  read  with  the  Bipont  edition  and  Miillcr,  qua proxima^  etc. 
though  this  is  in  itself  not  a  bad  conjecture."     Kritzius. 
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and  the  full  possession  of  his  property,"  he  easily  brought  him 
over  to  liis  purpose,  especially  as  he  was  naturally  faithless,  and 
also  apprehensive  that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Romans, 
he  himself  would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  of  it. 

LXII.  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  addressing 
Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  lamenting 
his  ill  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thought  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Numidia,  who  had  so  much 
claim  upon  him.  He  reminded  him  that  they  had  been 
defeated  in  every  battle ;  that  the  country  was  laid  waste ;  that 
numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain  ;  that  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly  reduced ;  that  the  valor 
of  his  soMiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  been  already  suflS- 
ciently  tried ;  and  that  he  should  beware,  lest,  if  he  delayed  to 
consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should  consult  for  themselves. 
By  these  and  similar  appeals,  he  prevailed  with  Jugurtha  to 
think  of  a  surrender.  Embassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Roman  general,  announcing  that  Jugurtha  was  ready  to 
submit  to  whatever  he  should  desire,  and  to  trust  himself  and 
his  kingdom  unconditionally  to  his  honor.  Metellus,  on  receiving 
this  stiitement,  summoned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  sena- 
torial rank,  from  their  winter  quarters ;  of  whom,  with  others 
whom  he  thought  eligible,  he  formed  a  council.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  assembly,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  he  de- 
manded of  Jugurtha,  through  his  emba.ssadors,  two  Imndred 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  horses  and  arms.  Tliese  requisitions  Inking  imme- 
<liat(,4y  complied  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  the  deserters 
j^hould  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  accordingly  brought ;  but  a  few,  when  tlie  surrender 
first  began  to  be  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania  to  king 
Bocchus. 

When  Jugurtha,  however,  after  being  thus  despoiled  of  arms, 
men  and  money,  was  summoned  to  ap|>ear  in  person  at  Tis- 
idium,"  to  await  the  consul's  commands,  lie  began  again  to 
change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 

"  LXII.  "Waa  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tisidium,  etc.]  Cum  ips€ 
ad  imptrandum  Tisidium  vocaretur.  The  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians 
say,  in  a  passive  sense.  "Tlie  town  of  TisiJimn  is  nowliere  else  mentioned. 
Straho  (xvii.  3,  p.  4^SS,  Ed.  Taucli.)  ppeaks  of  a  place  named  Tiaiaioi, 
wLicli  wad  utterly  destroyed,  and  not  u  vc.stig«  of  it  left."  Gerlach. 
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punishment  due  to  liis  crimes.  Having  spent  several  days  in 
hesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill  success,  believing 
any  thing  better  than  war,  and  sometimes  considering  -with 
liimselt"  liow  grievous  would  be  the  fall  from  sovereignty  to 
slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
lost  so  many  and  so  valuable  means  of  resistance,  to  commence 
hostilities  anew. 

At  Rome,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consulted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus. 

LXIII.  About  the  same  time,  as  Caius  Marius,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Utica,  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods,®*  an  augur 
told  him  that  great  and  wonderful  things  were  presaged  to 
him  ;  that  he  might  therefore  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had 
formed,  trusting  to  the  gods  for  success ;  and  that  he  might 
try  fortune  as  often  as  he  pleased,  for  that  all  his  undertakings 
would  prosper.  Previously  to  this  period  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  him ;  and  he  had,  indeed, 
every  qualification  for  obtaining  it,  except  antiquity  of  family  ; 
he  had  industry,  integrity,  great  knowledge  of  war,  and  a  spirit 
undaunted  in  the  field ;  he  was  temperate  in  private  life,  su- 
perior to  pleasure  and  riches,  and  ambitious  only  of  glory. 
Having  been  born  at  Arpinum,  and  brought  up  there  during 
his  boyhood,  he  employed  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to 
bear  arms,  not  in  the  study  of  Greek  eloquence,  nor  in  learn- 
ing the  refinements  of  the  city,  but  in  military  service ;  and 
thus,  amid  the  strictest  discipline,  his  excellent  genius  soon  at- 
tained full  vigor.  When  he  solicited  the  people,  therefore,  for 
the  military  tribuneship,  he  was  well  known  by  name,  though 
most  were  strangers  to  his  face,  and  unanimously  elected  by 
the  tribes.  After  this  oflGice  he  attained  others  in  succession, 
and  conducted  himself  so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was 
always  deemed  worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reached. 
Yet,  though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  (for  he  was 
afterward  carried  away  by  ambition),  he  had  not  ventured  to 
stand  for  the  consulsliip.     The  people,  at  that  time,  still  dis- 

•^  LXIII.  Sacrificing  to  the  gods]  Per  Tiostias  dis  suppUcante.  Supplicat- 
ing or  worshiping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  to  learn  their  inten- 
tions as  to  the  future  by  inspection  of  the  entrails.  "  Marius  was  either  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  absurd  superstitions  and  dreams  of  the  soothsayers, 
or  pretended  to  be  so,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  who 
are  eager  to  listen  to  wonders,  and  are  more  willing  to  be  deceived  than  to 
be  taught."  Burnovf.  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marius.  lie  could  interpret 
omens  for  himself,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  5. 
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posed  of^  other  civil  oflfices,  but  the  nobiHty  transmitted  the 
consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselves.  Nor  had 
any  commoner  appeared,  however  famous  or  distinj^uished  by 
his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been  thought  unworthy 
of  that  honor,  and,  as  it  w^ere,  a  disgrace  to  it." 

LXIV.  But  when  Marias  found  that  the  words  of  the  augur 
pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  inclinations  prompted 
him,  he  recjuested  of  Metellus  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might 
offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  though 
eminently  distinguished  by  virtue,  honor,  and  other  qualities 
valued  by  the  good,  had  yet  a  haughty  and  disdainful  spirit, 
the  common  foiling  of  the  nobility.  He  w\as  at  first,  therefore, 
astonished  at  so  extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  sur- 
prise at  Marius's  views,  and  advised  him,  as  if  in  friendship, 
"  not  to  indulge  such  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his 
thoughts  abov^e  his  station  ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  be  cov- 
eted by  all  men  ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy 
him ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  asking  from 
the  Roman  people  what  they  might  justly  refuse  him."  Hav- 
mcr  made  these  and  similar  remarks,  and  findinir  that  the  reso- 
lution  of  Marias  was  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  told  him 
"  that  he  would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  the  public 
business  would  allow  him.""  On  Marius  repeating  his  request 
several  times  afterward,  he  is  repofted  to  have  said,  "  that  he 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough  if 
lie  became  a  candidate  with  his  own  son."*'  Metellus's  son 
was  then  on  service  in  the  camp  with  his  father,*^  and  was 
about  twenty  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to   rouse  the  feelings  of  Marius,  as 

*»  The  people — disposed  of,  etc.]  Etiam  tuin  alios  magistratus plebes,  con- 
sulatum  juMlitas^  inter  se per  manna  tradeJxit.  The  ooninientators  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  understanding  a  verb  with  plebes.  Kritzius  suggests  kabthat ; 
Gerlach  qreLat  or  a^cipieUit. 

•"'  A  clisgrace  to  it]  PoUutus.  He  was  considered,  as  it  were,  unclean. 
Sec  Cat.,  c.  23, /n. 

>"  LXIV.  As  soon  as  the  public  business  would  allow  him]  Ubiprimum 
potuisset  per  negotia publica.  As  Boon  as  ho  could  through  (regard to)  the 
public  businese. 

*"  With  his  own  «on]  CumfilioKvn.  With  the  son  of  Metellus.  Tie  tells 
Marius  that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulsliip  in 
twenty-three  years'  time,  the  legitimate  ago  for  the  consulship  being  forty- 
three. 

^  In  the  camp  with  his  father]  Contuft^rnio  pntrut.  lie  was  among  the 
young  noblemen  in  the  consul's  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  soc  military 
service  under  him.  Tin  irv,  SecC'ic.  I'roCa^l.Gu  :  ProPlanc.  11. 
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well  for  the  honor  at  which  he  aimed,  as  against  Metellus. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition  and 
resentment,  the  worst  of  counselors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  that  could  increase  his 
own  popularity.  He  allowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  the 
command  in  the  winter  quarters,  more  relaxation  of  discipline 
than  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  He  talked  of  the  war 
among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great,  number  at 
Utica,  censoriously  with  respect  to  Metellus,  and  vauntingly 
with  regard  to  himself;  saying  "  that  if  but  half  of  the  army 
were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have  Jugurtha  in 
chains ;  but  that  the  war  was  purposely  protracted  by  the  con- 
sul, because,  being  a  man  of  vanity  and  regal  pride,  he  was  too 
fond  of  the  delights  of  power."  All  these  assertions  appeared 
the  more  credible  to  the  merchants,  as,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in  their  fortunes ;  and  to  impa- 
tient minds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXV.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Gauda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
whom  Micipsa,  in  his  will,  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his  im- 
mediate successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill-health, 
and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in  his  under- 
standing. He  had  petitioned  Metellus  to  allow  him  a  seat, 
hke  a  prince,  next  to  himseff,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for  a  body- 
guard ;  but  Metellus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat,  because 
it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Roman  people  had  ad- 
dressed as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  would  be  an  indig-. 
nity  to  Roman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian. 
While  Gauda  was  discontented  at  these  refusals,  Marius  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  affronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in-j 
jflating  his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  body,"  with  flattei:-| 
fing  speeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man,! 
land  the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  immediately  become  king  of  Numidia ;  and 
that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were  sent  as 
consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partly  the  influence   of  Marius  himself,  and  partly  the 
hope  of  obtaining  peace,  induced   Gauda,  as  well  as  most  of 

»"  LXV.  "Whicli  was  as  weak  as  his  body!   Ob  morbos—jaarum  valido, 
Ballust  had  already  expressed  this  a  few  lines  above. 
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the  Roman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants,"  to  write 
to  their  friends  at  Rome,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respectinsr  Me- 
tellus's  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Marius 
should  be  appointed  general.  The  consulship,  accordingly,  was 
solicited  for  him  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the  most  honor- 
able demonstrations  in  his  favor."  It  happened  that  the  people 
too,  at  this  juncture,  having  just  triumphed  over  the  nobility  by 
the  Mamilian  law,°^  were  eager  to  raise  commoners  to  office. 
Hence  every  thing  was  favorable  to  Marius's  views. 

LXVI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinquishing  his 
intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten- 
ing the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
assembled  an  army  ;  he  endeavored,  by  threats  or  promises,  to 
recover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him  ;  he  fortified  ad- 
vantageous positions  f*  he  repaired  or  purchased  arms,  weapons, 
and  other  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on  the  prospect 
of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and 
even  tempted  with  bribes  the  Romans  themselves  who  occupied 
the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried  or  neglected, 
but  put  ev^ry  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
they  had  never  been  ^ienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inhabit- 
ants of  Vacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha  began 
to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Romans.  As  for  the  common  people  of  tlie 
town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially  among 
the  JSTuniidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and  turbulent, 
and  therefore  already  desirous  of  a  change,  and  adverse  to 
peace  and  quiet.  Ilav-ing  arranged  their  plans,  they  fixed  upon 
the  third  day  following  for  the  execution  of  them,  because  that 
day,  being  a  festival,  celebrated  throughout  Africa,  would 
promise  merriment  and  dissipation  rather  than  alarm.  When 
the  time  came,  they  imnted  the  centurions   and  military  tri- 

»»  Merchants]  Neootiat/yrfs.  "  Every  one  knows  tliat  Roranns  of  eques- 
trian difirnity  were  accustomed  ft)  trade  in  the  provinces."  Burnnvf. 

*'■■'  With  the  most  honorahle  demonstrations  in  liis  favor]  Ilone.stignima, 
ftufra/jadone.  "  Stiff rariatio  was  the  zealous  recommendation  of  those  who 
PfJlioited  the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  favor  of  some  candidate.  See 
Festus,  B.  V.  Snffragatores,  p.  2<jtJ,  Lindcm."  Dietsch.  It  was  lionorable,  in 
the  ca.><e  of  Manus,  as  it  waa  without  bribery,  and  hcemed  to  have  the  good 
of  the  republic  in  view. 

"  The  Mamilian  law]  See  c.  40. 

**  LXVI.  Advantageous  positions]  «S«<w  foootf.  Places  favorable  for  his 
views,    f^ec  Kritzius  on  c.  M. 
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buues,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus,  the  governor  of  the  town, 
lo  their  several  houses,  and  butchered  them  all,  except  Tur- 
pilius, at  their  banquets ;  and  then  fell  upon  the  common  sol- 
diers, who,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  day,  when  discipline 
was  relaxed,  were  wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The 
populace  followed  the  example  of  their  chiefs,  some  of  them 
having  been  previously  instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced 
by  a  liking  for  such  disorders,  and,  thougli  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  done  or  intended,  finding  sufficient  gratification  in 
tumult  and  variety. 

LXVII.  The  Roman  soldiers,  perplexed  with  sudden  alarm, 
and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  were  in  trepi- 
dation. At  the  citadeV^  where  their  standards  and  shields 
were,  was  posted  a  guard  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  city-gates, 
previously  closed,  prevented  escape.  Women  and  children, 
too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,"®  hurled  down  upon  them,  with 
great  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  their  position  fur- 
nished. Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger  be  guarded 
against,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feeblest ;  the  worthy 
and  the  worthless,  the  valiant  and  the  cowardly,  were  alike  put 
to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  this  slaughter,  while  the 
Numidians  were  exercising  every  cruelty,  and  the  town  was 
closed  on  all  sides,  Turpilius  was  the  only  one,  of  all  the  Ita- 
lians, that  escaped  unhurt.  AVhether  his  flight  was  the  conse- 
quence of  compassion  in  his  entertainer,  of  compact,  or  of 
chance,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but  since,  in  such  a  general 
massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to  an  honorable  name, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and  infamous  character." 

LXVIII.  When  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Vacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  from 
the  public  gaze ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with  his 

OS  LXVIT.  Were  in  trepidation.  At  the  citadel,  etc.]  I  have  translated 
this  passage  in  conformicy  with  the  texts  of  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietscli, 
Miiller,  and  Allen,  who  put  a  point  between  trepidare  and  ad  arcem.  Cor- 
tius,  Havercamp,  and  Burnoui  have  trepidare  ad  arcem,  without  any  point. 
Which  method  gives  the  better  sense,  any  reader  can  judge. 

^»  On  the  roofs  of  tlie  houses]  Pro  tectis  oidlficiori/m.  In  front  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  that  is,  at  the  parapets.  "  In  prima  tectorum  parte." 
Kritzius.    Tiie  roofs  were  flat. 

"'  Worthless  and  infamous  character]  Improhus  intestabilisque.  These 
words  are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  law:  See  Aul.  Gell.  vi. 
7  ;  XV.  3.  Horace,  in  allusion  to  them,  has  intestahilis  etsacer,  Sat.  ii.  3. 181. 
IntestabULa  signified  a  person  to  be  of  so  infamous  a  character  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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gnei,  he  hastened,  with  tlie  utmost  spirit,  to  take  vengeance  for 
the  outrage.  lie  led  forth,  at  sunset,  the  legion  that  was  in 
winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  Numidian  horse  as  he 
could,  and  arrived,  about  the  third  hour  on  the  following  day, 
at  a  certain  plain  surrounded  by  rising  grounds.  Here  he  ac- 
quainted the  soldiers,  who  were  now  exhausted  with  the  length 
of  their  march,  and  averse  to  further  exertion,"'  that  the  town 
of  Vacca  was  not  above  a  mile  distant ,  and  that  it  became 
them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil  that  remained,  with  the  hope  of 
exacting  revenge  for  their  countrymen,  the  bravest  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  He  likewise  generously  promised  them 
the  whole  of  the  plunder.  Their  courage  being  thus  revived, 
he  ordered  them  to  resume  their  march,  the  cavalry-  maintain- 
ing an  extended  line  in  front,  and  the  infantry,  with  their  stand- 
ards concealed,  keeping  the  closest  order  behind. 

LXIX.  The  people  of  Vacca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
toward  them,  judged  rightly  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus,  and 
shut  their  gates ;  but,  after  a  while,  when  they  saw  that  their 
fields  were  not  laid  waste,  and  that  the  front  consisted  of  Nu- 
midian cavalry,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jugurtha,  and  went 
out  with  great  joy  to  meet  him.  A  signal  being  immediately 
given,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  commenced  an  attack  ;  some 
cut  down  the  multitude  })Ouring  from  the  town,  others  hurried 
to  the  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  revenge  and  the  hope 
of  plunder  prevailing  over  their  weariness.  Thus  Vacca 
triumphed  only  two  days  in  its  treachery ;  the  whole  city, 
which  was  great  and  opulent,  was  given  up  to  vengeance  and 
spoliation.  Tuq^ilius,  the  governor,  whom  we  mentioned  as 
the  only  person  that  escaped,  was  summoned  by  Metellus  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  and  not  being  able  to  clear  himself, 
was  condenmed,  as  a  native  of  Latium,"  to  be  scourged  and 
put  to  death. 

»«  LXVIII.  Averse  to  further  exertion]  Tarn  ahnuenteg  omnia.  Most  of 
the  tnmslutore  have  xinderstood  by  these  words  that  tlio  troops  refused  to 
obey  orders  ;  but  Salhist's  meaning?  is  only  that  they  expressed,  by  looks 
and  pestures.  their  unwillinsrnesa  to  proceeu. 

•*  LXIX  As  a  native  of  Latium]  Nam  Ucivis  fxZatio  erat.  "  As  he  was 
A  T.atin,  he  was  not  protected  by  tlie  Porrian  hiw  (see  Cat.,  c.  51 »,  tiioueh 
how  far  this  hiw  liud  f>ower  iu  the  camp,  is  not  a<;reed."  AUfn.  Gerlaelx 
thinks  that  it  liad  the  same  power  in  tlie  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  referenco 
to  Koinan  citizens.  But  Komau  citizenship  was  not  extended  to  tlie  I>atin3 
till  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  A.r.c.  GOii.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  Life 
of  Caius  Gracchus  (c.  'j),  speaks  of  Livius  Drusus  havinj?  been  abetted  by 
tlie  patricians  in  proposing  a  law  for  c.\euiptiug  the  Latin  soldiers  from 
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LXX.  About  tins  time,  Bomilcar,  at  whose  persuasion  Ju- 
gurtlia  had  entered  upon  the  capitulation  which  he  had  discon- 
tinued through  fear,  being  distrusted  by  the  king,  and  distrust- 
ing him  in  return,  grew  desirous  of  a  change  of  government, 
lie  accordingly  meditated  schemes  for  Jugurtha's  destruction, 
racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At  last,  to  leave  nothing 
untried,  he  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nabdalsa,  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high  regard  and  favor  with 
his  countrymen,  and  who,  on  most  occasions,  used  to  command 
a  body  of  troops  distinct  from  those  of  the  king,  and  to  trans- 
act all  business  to  which  Jugurtha,  from  fatigue,  or  from  being 
occupied  with  more  important  matters,  was  unable  to  attend;' 
employments  by  which  he  had  gained  both  honors  and  wealth. 
By  these  two  men  in  concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  their  treachery ;  succeeding  matters  they  agreed  to  settle 
as  the  exigences  of  the  moment  might  require.  Nabdalsa 
then  proceeded  to  join  his  troops,  which  he  kept  in  readiness, 
according  to  orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans,* 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  rr.vaged  by  the  enemy  with 
impunity. 

But  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 

being  flogged,  about  thirty  years  earlier ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  passed, 
but,  from  this  passage  of  Sallust,  appears  not  to  have  remained  in  force. 
Lipsius  touches  on  this  obscure  point  in  his  Militia  Bomana^  v.  18,  but 
settles  nothing. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marius,  c.  8,  says  that  Turpilius  was  an  old  re- 
tainer of  tiie  family  of  Metellus,  whom  he  attended,  in  this  war,  qb^vce- 
fectus  fabrum^  or  master  of  the  artificers ;  that,  being  afterward  appomted 
governor  of  Vacca,  he  exercised  his  office  with  great  justice  and  humanity ; 
that  his  life  was  spared  by  Jugurtha  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants  • 
that,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial,  Metellus  thought  him  innocent,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  but  for  the  malice  of  Marius,  who 
exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  council  against  him.  He  adds,  that 
after  his  death,  his  innocence  became  apparent,  and  that  Marius  boasted  of 
having  planted  in  the  breast  of  Metellus  an  avenging  fury,  that  would  not 
fail  to  tonnent  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  innocent  friend  of  his 
fiimily.  Hence  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  accused  Sallust  of  wilfully  misrepre- 
senting the  character  of  Turpilius,  as  well  as  the  whole  transaction.  But  as 
much  credit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  as  to  Plutarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jugurtha — was  unable  to  attend]  Qu(z  Jugarthm^fesso, 
aut  majorihus  astricto,  svperaverant.  "  Which  had  remained  to  (or  been  too 
much  for)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affairs." 

2  Among  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Romans]  Inter  Tiiberna  Romanorum. 
It  is  stated  in  c.  61,  as  Kritzius  observes,  that  Metellus,  when  he  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  garrisons  in  such 
of  Jugurtha's  towns  as  had  revolted  to  him.  The  forces  of  the  Romans 
being  thus  dispersed,  Nabdalsa  might  justly  be  said  to  have  his  army  inter 
hiberrui,  ^^  among  their  winter-quarters." 
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undertaking,  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and  al- 
lowed his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  Bomilcar,  eager  for  tlieir 
execution,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  associate,  lest 
he  should  relinquish  his  original  intentions  and  adopt  some 
new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  by  some  confidential  person,  in 
which  he  "  reproached  him  with  pusillanimity  and  irresolution, 
and  conjured  him  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  not  to 
turn  the  offers  of  Metellus  to  his  own  destruction ;"  assurinn: 
him  "  that  the  fall  of  Jugurtha  was  approaching ;  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whether  he  should  perish  by 
their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
he  might  consider  whether  to  choose  rewards,  or  death  by 
torture." 

LXXI.  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought,  Xab- 
dalsa,  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch,  where, 
after  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiety  at  first,  and  afterward, 
as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  overpowered  him.  In 
his  sernce  there  was  a  certain  Numidian,  the  manager  of  his 
affairs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  his  designs  except  the  last.  He, 
hearing  that  a  letter  had  arrived,  and  supposing  that  there 
would  be  occasion,  as  usual,  for  his  assistance  or  suggestions, 
went  into  the  tent,  and,  while  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up 
the  letter  thrown  carelessly  upon  the  cushion  behind  his  head,' 
and  read  it ;  and,  having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  oft*  in 
haste  to  Juijurtha.  Xabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missinix 
the  letter,  and  hearing  of  the  whole  affair,  and  how  it  had  ha}> 
pened,  at  first  attempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that 
pursuit  was  vain,  he  went  himself  to  Jugurtha  to  try  to  appease 
him ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  Avhich  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  beseech- 
ing him  with  tears,  by  his  friendship,  and  by  his  own  former 
proofs  of  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
treachery. 

LXXII.  To  these  entreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mildness 
far  different  from  his  real  feelings.  After  putting  to  death  Bo 
milcar,  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  pri\'y  to  the  plot, 
lie  refrained  from  any  furtlier  manifestation  of  resentment,  lest 
an  insurrection  should  be  the  cousetjuenco  of  it.     But  after  this 

'  LXXI.  Behind  his  head]  Super  caput.  On  the  back  of  the  bolster  thnt 
supported  hiH  head  ;  port  of  which  mii^ht  be  lii^her  than  the  head  itself. 

7* 
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occurrence  he  had  no  peace  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  he 
thought  himself  safe  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  person, 
nor  at  any  time  ;  he  feared  his  subjects  and  his  enemies  alike  ; 
he  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  was  startled  at  every  sound ; 
he  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  and  often  in  places  little  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and 
sometimes,  starting  from  his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and 
raise  an  alarm.  He  was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror, 
that  he  appeared  under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXIII.  Metellus,  hearing  from  some  deserters  of  the  fate 
of  Bomilcar,  and  the  discov^ery  of  the  conspiracy,  made  fresh 
preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  as  if  en- 
tering upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  who  was  still  impor- 
tuning him  for  leave  of  absence,  he  allowed  to  go  home ;  think- 
ing that  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore  him  personal 
enmity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  useful  officer. 

The  common  people  at  Rome,  having  learned  the  contents  of 
the  letters  wTitten  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and  Marius, 
had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  both  with  eagerness.  But 
the  noble  birth  of  Metellus,  which  had  previously  been  a  motive 
for  paying  him  honor,  had  now  become  a  cause  of  unpopular- 
ity ;  while  the  obscurity  of  Marius's  origin  had  procured  him 
favor.  In  regard  to  both,  however,  party  feeling  had  more  in- 
fluence than  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  either.  The  factious 
tribunes,''  too,  inflamed  the  populace,  charging  Metellus,  in  their 
harangues,  wnth  oflfenses  worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  ex- 
cited that  all  the  artisans  and  rustics,  w^hose  whole  subsistence 
and  credit  depended  on  their  labor,  quitting  their  several  em- 
ployments, attended  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  their 
own  wants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being 
borne  down,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,^  was 
once  more  given  to  a  man  of  humble  birth.  And  afterward, 
when  the  people  were  asked  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of  their 
tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugurtha,  they,  in  a  full  assembly,  voted  it  to  Marius.     The 

*  LXXIII.  The  factious  tribunes]  Seditiosi  magistratus. 

6  After  the  lapse  of  many  years]  Post  multas  tempestates.  Apparently 
the  period  since  a.u.c,  611,  when  Quintus  Tompeius,  who,  as  Cicero  says 
(in  Verr.  ii.  5),  was  liumile  atque  ohscuro  loco  natus,  obtained  the  consulship ; 
that  is,  a  term  of  forty-three  or  forty-four  years. 
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senate  had  previously  decreed  it  to  Metellas ;  but  that  decree 
was  thus  rendered  abortive." 

LXXIV.  During  this  period,  Jugurtha,  as  he  was  bereft  of 
his  friends  (of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  the  greater  number, 
while  the  rest,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  had  fled  partly  to 
the  Komans,  and  partly  to  Bocchus),  as  the  war,  too,  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  oflScers,  and  as  he  thought  it  dangerous 
to  try  the  faith  of  new  ones  after  such  perfidy  among  the  old, 
was  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity;  no  scheme,  no  counsel, 
no  person  could  satisfy  liim ;  he  changed  his  route  and  his  cap- 
tains daily  ;  he  hurried  sometimes  against  the  enemy,  and  some- 
times toward  the  deserts ;  depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and 
at  another  on  resistance  ;  and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  he 
could  loss  tnist  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  Thus, 
in  whatever  direction  he  turned  his  thoughts,  the  prospect  was 
equally  disheartening. 

In  the  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metellus  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  with  his  army.  The  JN'umidians  were  assembled 
and  drawn  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted  ;  and  a 
battle  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  the  king  commanded 
in  person,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  first  onset. 
The  Komans  took  a  considerable  number  of  standards  and  arms, 
but  not  many  prisoners ;  for,  in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet 
aff*orded  more  security  to  the  Numidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXV.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha,  feeling  less 
confidence  in  the  state  of  his  aftairs  than  ever,  retreated  with 
the  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavalry,  first  into  the  deserts,  and 
afterward  to  Thala,^  a  large  and  oi)ulent  city,  where   lay  the 

«  That  decree  was  thus  rendered  abortive]  Ki  res/ruslra/uit.  By  a  hx 
Sempronia,  a  law  of  Caius  Graccluis,  it  wa-s  enacted  that  the  senate  sliould 
fix  the  provinces  for  the  future  consuls  before  the  coviitia  for  electing  them 
were  held.  But  from  Jnir.  c.  2G,  it  appears  that  the  consuls  might  settle  by 
lot,  or  by  a£rrecmciit  between  themselves,  which  of  those  two  provinces 
each  of  them  should  take.  How  far  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed 
in  general,  to  interfere  in  the  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  but 
on  this  occasion  they  had  taken  on  themselves  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  patrician.  Lc>t  similar  scones,  however,  to  those  of  the  Scmpronian 
limes  should  be  enacted,  they  yielded  the  point  to  the  people. 

'  LX-W.  Thala)  The  river'on  whiolx  tliis  town  stood  is  not  named  by 
Sallust,  but  it  apjicars  to  have  been  the  Bacrrada.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  liomans,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  ('Ksar;  tliough  Tacitus,  Ann.  iil.  til,  mentions  it  as  haviuL' afforded 
n  refuge  to  the  lioiiums  in  tlie  insurrection  of  the  Numidiiui  chief,  Tacfari- 
i\a^.     D'Anville  and  1)t.  .Shaw,  TravcU  inlivmijayy  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  ch.  0,  tbiiik 
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greater  portion  of  his  treasures,  and  where  there  was  magni- 
ficent provision  for  the  education  of  his  children.  AVhen  Metel- 
lus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he  knew  that  there  was,  be- 
tween Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a  dry  and  desert  ren;ion  fifty 
miles  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  if  he  should 
gain  possession  of  the  town,  he  resolved  to  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties, and  to  conquer  even  Nature  herself.  He  gave  orders 
that  the  beasts  of  burden,  therefore,  should  be  lightened  of  all 
the  baggage  excepting  ten  days'  provision ;  and  that  they  should 
be  laden  with  skins  and  other  utensils  for  holding  water.  He 
also  collected  from  the  fields  as  many  laboring  cattle  as  he 
could  find,  and  loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly 
wooden,  taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of  the  neighboring  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to  him 
after  the  retreat  of  Jugurtha,  to  bring  him  as  much  water  as 
they  could  carry,  appointing  a  time  and  a  place  for  them  to  be 
in  attendance.  He  then  loaded  his  beasts  fi'om  the  river,  which, 
as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water  to  the  town,  and, 
thus  provided,  set  out  for  Thala. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the  Nu- 
midians to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his  camp, 
so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  ^appened,  as  would 
have  furnished  more  than  sufficient  water  for  his  whole  army. 
Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  expectations ; 
for  the  Numidians,  like  most  people  after  a  recent  surrender, 
had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them,®  The  men,  how- 
ever, from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the  rain-water; 
the  fall  of  which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  for  they 
thought  themselves  the  peculiar  care  of  the  gods.  On  the  next 
day,  to  the  surprise  of  Jugurtha,  they  arrived  at  Thala.  The 
inhabitants,  who  thought  themselves  secured  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  approach  to  them,  were  astonished  at  so  strange  and  un- 
expected a  sight,  but,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  defense. 
Our  men  showed  equal  alacrity  on  their  side. 

LXXVL  But  Jugurtha  himself,  believing  that  to  Metellus, 
who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  over 
arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature  herself  that  con- 
trols all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fled  with  his  children,  and  a 

it  the  same  with  Telepte,  now  Ferre-andh  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  See 
Cellar,  iv.  5.     It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

"  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them]  OJicixi  intenderant.  "  A\ixit 
inUndUque  Ba5vitiam  exaoerbatua  iudicio  filii  sm  Drusi."    Suet.  Tib.  62. 
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great  portion  of  his  treasure,  from  the  city  during  the  night. 
Nor  did  he  ever,  after  this  time,  continue®  more  than  one  day  or 
night  in  any  place  ;  pretending  to  be  hurried  away  by  business, 
but  in  reaUty  dreading  treachery,  which  he  thought  he  might 
escape  by  change  of  residence,  as  schemes  of  such  a  kind  are 
the  result  of  leisure  and  opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined  on 
resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art  and  sit- 
uation, surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench.  He 
then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most  eligible  points, 
threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon  it  to  protect'"  the 
works  and  the  workmen.  The  townsmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent ;  and  nothing  was  ne- 
glected on  either  side.  At  last  the  Romans,  though  exhausted 
with  much  previous  fatigue  and  fighting,  got  possession,  forty 
days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town,  and  the  town  only ;  for  all 
the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by  the  deserters  ;  who,  when  they 
saw  the  walls  shaken  by  the  battering-ram,  and  their  own  situ- 
ation desperate,  had  conveyed  the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever 
else  is  esteemed  valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  after  being 
sated  with  wine  and  luxunes,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  the 
building,  and  themselves,  by  fire,  and  thus  voluntarily  submit- 
ted to  the  sufferings  which,  in  case  of  being  conquered,  they 
drea/ied  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

LXXVn.  At  the  very  time  that  Thala  was  taken,  there 
came  to  Metellus  eml^assadors  from  the  city  of  Leptis,''  re- 
questing him  to  send  them  a  garrison  and  a  governor ;  saying 
"  that  a  certain  Ilamilcar,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  factious  dis- 
position, against  whom  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  were  alike 
powerless,  was  trying  to  induce  them  to  cliange  sides ;  and  that 
unless  he  attende<l  to  the  matter  promptly,  their  own  safety,'" 
and  the  allies  of  Rome,  would  be  in  the  utmost  danger."  For 
the  people  at  Leptis,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war 

•  LXXVT.  Nor  did  he  ever — coTitinuc,  etc.]  Ncqufpostea — moratuA,  simul- 
abat,  etc.]  Most  editors  take  moratus  ior moraiis :  Allen  places  a  colon  after 
it,  as  if  il  were  for  moralud  esL 

>"  And  erected  towns  upon  it  to  protect,  etc.]  El  »uper  a/jgerem  impofitia 
turribun  opim  et  administron  tutari.  "  And  protected  tlie  work  and  the 
workmen  with  towers  placed  on  the  mound."  Imptmtis  turril/us  is  not  the 
ablative  abnolutc,  but  the  ablative  of  the  instrument. 

'>  LXXN'II.  Leptis]  Leptis  Major,  now  Lebida.  In  c.  1^,  I^optis  Minor  ia 
meant. 

"  Their  own  eafuty  ]  Suam  saluUm :  i.  e.  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 
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with  Jugurtlia,  had  sent  to  the  consul  Bestia,  and  afterward  to 
Rome,  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  friendship  and  alliance  with 
us.  Having  been  granted  their  request,  they  continued  true 
and  foithful  adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders 
from  Bestia,  Albinus,  and  Metellus.  They  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  general  the  aid  which  they  solicited ;  and  four 
cohorts  of  Ligurians  were  dispatched  to  Leptis,  with  Caius 
Anuius  to  be  governor  of  the  place. 

LXXVIII.  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  Sidonians,  who, 
as  I  have  understood,  being  driven  from  their  country  through 
civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
situated  between  the  two  Syrtes,  which  take  their  name  from 
their  nature.^^  These  are  two  gulfs  almost  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa,'*  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar  character.  Those  parts 
of  them  next  to  the  land  are  very  deep  ;  the  other  parts  some- 
times deep  and  sometimes  shallow,  as  chance  may  direct ;  for 
when  the  sea  swells,  and  is  agitated  by  the  winds,  the  waves 
roll  along  with  them  mud,  sand,  and  huge  stones ;  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  gulfs  changes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone'^  has  been  altered  by  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Numidians ;  their  laws  and  customs 
continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian  ;  which  they  have  preserved 
with  the  greater  ease,  through  living  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  king's  dominions/®  Between  them  and  the  populous  parts 
of  Xumidia  lie  vast  and  uncultivated  deserts. 

LXXIX.  Since  the  affairs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into  these 
regions,  it  wll  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate  the  noble 

13  LXXVIII.  Which  take  their  name  from  their  nature]  Quibns  nomenex 
re  indilum.  From  ovpeiv,  to  draw,  because  the  stones  and  sand  were  drawn 
to  and  fro  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  tide.  But  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  etymology  is  probably  false ;  it  is  less  likely  that  their  name  should 
be  from  the  GreeK  than  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  sert  signifies  a  desert 
tract  or  region,  a  term  still  applied  to  the  desert  country  bordering  on  the 
Syrtes.  See  Kitter,  Allgem.  vergleich,  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  929.  The  words 
which,  in  Havercamp,  close  this  description  of  the  Syrtes,  "Syrtes  ab  tractu 
nominate,"  and  which  Gruter  and  Putschius  suspected  not  to  be  Sallust's, 
Cortius  omitted  ;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  Miiller  and  Bur- 
nouf ;  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch,  have  retained  them.  Gerlach,  how- 
ever, thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  they  are  found  in  every  manuscript  but 
one. 

1*  Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Africa]  Prope  in  extrema  Africa.  "  By  ix- 
irema  Africa  Gerlach  rightly  understands  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  Egypt,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  Numidia."  Kritzius. 

^'^  The  language  alone]  Lingua  modo. 

'•  From  the  kmg's  dominions]  Ab  imperio  regis.  "  Understand  Masin- 
issaV,  Micipsa's,  or  Jugurtha's."  Burnovf. 
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and  singular   act  of  two   Carthaginians,  wliich  the  place  has 
brought  to  my  recollection. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthajrlnians  were  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  also  a  great  and 
jx)werful  people.  The  territory  that  lay  betweem  them  was 
sandy,  and  of  a  uniform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a  hill 
to  determine  their  respective  boundaries  ;  a  circumstance  which 
involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After  armies 
and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both  sides,  and 
each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents,  fearing  lest 
some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and  vanquished  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  during  a  short 
cessation  of  arms,  '•  that  on  a  certain  day  deputies  should  leave 
home  on  either  side,  and  that  the  spot  where  they  should  meet 
should  be  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  states." 
From  Carthage,  accordingly,  were  dispatched  two  brothers, 
who  were  named  Philajni,''  and  who  traveled  with  great  expedi- 
tion. The  deputies  of  the  Cyrenians  proceeded  more  slowly  ; 
but  whether  from  indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed. However,  a  storm  of  wind  in  these  deserts  will  cause 
obstruction  to  passengers  not  less  than  at  sea ;  for  when  a  \io- 
lent  blast,  sweej)ing  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation,'* 
raises  the  sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great 
force,  and  fills  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveler,  and  thus, 
by  hin<lering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  Tlie  Cyranian 
deputies,  finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,,jjind  dreading 
punishment   at  home  for  their   mismanagement,   accused  the 

"  LXXIX.  Philseui]  The  account  of  tliese  Curthacrinian  brothers  with  a 
Greek  name,  <pi'/.aivoi,  praise-loo in(jf,  is  probably  a  fable.  Cortius  thinks  that 
the  inhabitants,  observing  two  mounds  rising  above  the  surrounding  level, 
fancied  they  must  have  been  raised,  not  by  nature,  but  by  human  labor, 
and  invented  a.8tory  to  account  for  their  existence.  "  The'altars,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kennell  (Geog.  of  Herod.,  p.  C-lu),  ''  were  situated  about  seven 
ninths  of  the  way  troin  Carthage  to  Cyrenc ;  and  the  deception,''  he  adds, 
"would  have  been  too  gross,  had  it  been  pretended  that  the  Carthaginian 
party  had  traveled  seven  parts  in  nine,  while  the  Cyrenians  had  traveled 
no  more  than  two  such  part.s  of  the  way."  Plinv  (II.N.  v.  4)  savs  that  the 
altars  were  of  sand  ;  Stralx)  (lib.  iii.)  says  that  in  Iiis  time  they  haJ  vanished, 
romponius  Mela  and  Valerius  Maximi'is  repeat  the  storj',  but  without  add- 
ing any  thing  to  render  it  more  probable. 

'■*  Devoid  of  vegetation]  XuJu  gUjnent'mm.  So  c.  98,  cunda  gigneniium 
natura.  Krltzius  justly  observes  that  gignentia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  crfgenita,  as  (^ortius  an<l  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense; 
the  ground  was  bare  </  all  (hat  uas  produciice,  or  (f  wkaUrtr  generates  any 
thing.  This  iuterpretation  is  suggested  by  I'erizouius  ad  Sauctii  Minerv. 
i.  15. 
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Carthaofinians  of  having  left  home  before  the  time ;  quarreling' 
about  the  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
submit.  The  Philaeni,  upon  this,  asked  them  to  name  any- 
other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  provided  it  were  equita- 
ble ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choice,  "  either  that 
they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  v,diicli  they  claimed  as 
the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they  themselves,  on  the 
same  conditions,  should  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  whatever 
point  they  should  think  proper."  The  Philaeni,  having  accepted 
the  conditions,  sacrificed  themselves^^  to  the  interest  of  their 
country,  and  Avere  interred  alive.  The  people  of  Carthage 
consecrated  altars  to  the  brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  hon- 
ors were  instituted  to  them  at  home.  •  I  now  return  to  my 
subject. 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no  place 
sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  with  a  few  followers 
into  the  country  of  the  Getulians,  a  people  savage  and  uncivi- 
lized, and,  at  that  period,  unacquainted  with  even  the  name  of 
Rome.  Of  these  barbarians  he  collected  a  great  multitude, 
and  trained  them  by  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to  follow 
standards,  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  to  perform  other 
military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his  interest,  by  large  ^ 
presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate  friends  of  king 
Bocchus,  and  working  upon  the  king  by  their  means,  induced 
him  to  commence  war  against  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  solicit  friendship  and  alUiance ;  but  a  faction,  blinded 
by  avarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes  on  every  question 
honorable  or  dishonorable,^"  had  caused  his  advances  to  be  re- 
jected, though  they  were  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  war 
recently  begun.  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to 
Jugurtha,"^  but  such   a  connection,  among  the  Numidians  and 

i»  Sacrificed  themselves]  Seque  vitamqne — condonavere.  "  Nihil  aliud  est 
quim  vifxtm 8uam,  sc.  ev  6id  diioiv."  Alien. 

20  LXXX.  Sell — honorable  or  dishonorable]  Omnia  lioneata  atque  inhon- 
esta  Tendere.  See  Cat.  c.  30.  They  had  been  bribed  by  Jugurtha  to  use 
their  influence  against  Bocchus. 

'•'1  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha]  Juqurtlia  filia 
Bnc/:}ii  nupserat.  Several  manuscripts  and  old  editions  have  Bocclio,  mak- 
ing Bocchus  the  son-in-law  of  Jugurtha.  But  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c.  10, 
Sull.  c.  3)  and  Florus  (iii.  1)  agree  in  speaking  of  him  as  Jugurtha's  father- 
in-law.     Boccbua  was  doubtless  an  older  man  than  Jugurtha,  having  a 
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Moors,  is  but  lightly  regarded ;  for  every  man  has  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleases,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain 
them ;  some  ten,  others  more,  but  the  kings  most  of  all.  Thus 
the  affection  of  the  husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude  ;  no 
one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him,"  but  all  are  equally 
neglected. 

LXXXI.  Tlie  U\o  kings,  with  their  armies,"  met  in  a  place 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledges  of  amity  were 
given  and  received,  Jugurtha  inflamed  the  mind  of  Bocchus  by 
observing  "  that  the  Romans  were  a  lawless  people,  of  insatiable 
covetousness,  and  the  common  enemies  of  mankind  ;  that  they 
had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on  Bocchus  as  on  himself 
and  other  nations,  the  lust  of  dominion ;  that  all  independent 
states  were  objects  of  hatred  to  them  ;  at  present,  for  instance, 
himself;  a  little  before,  the  Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  well 
as  king  Perses  ;  and  that,  in  future,  as  any  sovereign  became 
conspicuous  for  his  power,  so  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Romans." 

Induced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  they  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  deposited  his 
plunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jugurtha  supposed  that,  if 
he  took  the  city,  there  would  be  ample  recompense  for  his  ex- 
ertions ;  or  that,  if  the  Roman  general  came  to  succor  his  ad- 
herents, he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  engaging  him  in  the 
field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement  from  policy,  to  lessen 
Bocchus's  chance  of  peace  ;"*  lest,  if  delay  should  be  allowed, 
he  should  deci<le  upon  something  different  from  war. 

LXXXII.  Metellus,  when  ho  heard  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  every  place,  give  opportunities  of 
fighting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had  been  so 

grown  up  Bon,  Volux,  c.  105.  Castilioncus  and  Cortius,  tlierefore,  saw  the 
necessity  of  reading  Bocchi,  and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except 
Gerlach,  "  who,"  says  Kritzius,  "has  given  BoccJd  in  his  larger,  ana  Boccko 
in  his  smaller  and  more  recent  edition,  in  order  that  readers  using  both  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  choice." 

"  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him]  NuUa  pro  socia  obtirut. 
The  use  ofobtinet  absolutely,  or  with  the  word  dependent  on  it  understood, 
prevails  chiefly  among  the  later  Latin  writers.  Li vv,  however,  has  yi/wki 
obiiniiU,  xxi.  4»).  "The  ti/ro  is  to  be  reminded,"  pavs  I)ieti*ch,  "  thatoMinet 
is  not  the  same  as  habetur,  but  is  always  for  locum  oi^tinety 

"  LXXXL  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies]  The  text  has  only  exer^ 
e'Uu9. 

"  To  lessen  Bocolms's  chance  of  peace]  Bo/'rhi  pacem  immlnnere.  IIo 
wished  to  engage  Bocchus  in  nome  act  of  hostility  against  the  Konians,  so 
•8  to  render  any  coalition  between  them  impossible. 
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often  defeated,  but,  fortifying  his  camp,  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  kiun;s  at  no  great  distance  from  Cirta ;  thinking  it  better, 
when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors,*^  as  they 
were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle  on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  from  Rome, 
that  tlie  province  of  Numidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of  whose 
election  to  the  consulship  he  had  already  heard. 

Being  affected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
and  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  govern 
his  tongue  ;  for  though  he  was  a  man  eminent  in  other  re- 
spects, he  had  too  little  firmness  in  bearing  trouble  of  mind. 
His  irritation  was  by  some  imputed  to  pride  ;  others  said  that 
a  noble  spirit  Avas  wounded  by  insult ;  many  thought  him  cha- 
grined because  victory,  just  attained,  was  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  But  to  me  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  more  troubled 
at  the  honor  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  injustice  done  to 
himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much  less  uneasiness 
if  the  province  of  which  he  was  deprived  had  been  given  to  any 
other  than  Marius. 

LXXXIII.  Discouraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortification, 
and  thinking  it  folly  to  promote  another  man's  success  at  his 
own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Bocchus,  entreating  him  "  not 
to  become  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  without  cause  ;''  and  ob- 
serving "  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  them,  which  were  far  preferable  to  war  ; 
that  though  he  might  have  confidence  in  his  resources,  he 
ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertainties ;  that  a  war 
was  easily  begun,  but  discontinued  with  difficulty;  that  its 
commencement  and  conclusion  were  not  dependent  on  the  same 
party;  that  any  one,  even  a  coward,  might  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  that  they  could  be  broken  off  only  when  the  con- 
queror thought  proper ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  consult 
for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  kinofdom,  and  not  connect  his 
own  prosperous  circumstances  with  the  ruined  fortunes  of  Ju- 
gurtha."  To  these  representations  the  king  mildly  answered, 
"  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt  compassion  for  the  condition 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar  proposals  were  made,  all  would 
easily   be    arranged."     Metellus,  in   reply  to   this   request  of 

25  LXXXIT.  Should  have  learned  pomething  of  the  Moors]  Cognitis 
Mauris,  i.  e.  after  knowing  something  of  the  Moors,  and,jnot  he/ore.  Cognitis 
milUibus  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  c.  39 ;  and  Dietsch  says  that  amioitia 
JagvrtlccR  parnm  cognita  is  for  nondum  cognita,  c.  14. 
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Bocchus,  sent  deputies  with  overtures,  of  which  tlie  king  ap- 
proved some,  and  rejected  others.  Thus,  in  sending  messen- 
gers to  and  fro,  the  time  passed  away,  and  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  consul's  desire,  was  protracted  without  being  ad- 
vanced. 

LXXXIV.  Marius,  wlio,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  pojnilace,  began, 
though  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  patricians,  to  inveigh 
against  them,  after  the  people  gave  him  the  province  of  Nu- 
midia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  attacked  them 
sometimes  indi\ndually  and  sometimes  in  a  body ;  he  said  that 
he  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as  spoils  from  van- 
quished enemies;  and  uttered  other  remarks  laudatory  to  him- 
self and  offensive  to  them.  Meanwhile  he  made  the  pro\'ision 
for  the  war  his  chief  object ;  he  asked  for  reinforcements  for 
the  legions  ;  he  sent  Cor  auxiliaries  from  foreign  states,  kings, 
and  allies  ;  he  also  enlisted  all  the  bravest  men  from  Latium, 
most  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by  actual  service,  some 
few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by  c  arnest  solicitation,  even 
discharged  veterans"  to  accompany  him.  Xor  did  the  sen- 
ate, though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  refuse  him  any  tiling; 
the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted  even  with 
eagerness,  because  military  sen'ice  was  thought  to  be  un- 
popular with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed  likely  to  lose 
either  the  means  of  warfare,'^  or  the  favor  of  the  peoj>le.  But 
such  exj)ectations  were  entertained  in  vain,  so  ardent  was  the 
desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  had  seized  on  almost  all. 
Every  one  cherished  the  fjincy""*  that  he  should  return  home 
laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  ^^ctory,  or  attended  with  some 
similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himself,  too,  had  excited  them 
in  no  small  degree  by  a  speech  ;  for,  when  all  that  he  required 
was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  commence  a  levy,  he  called 
an  assembly  of  the  jK'ople,  as  well  to  encourage  them  to  enlist, 
as  to  inveigli,  according  t<^  liis  practice,  against  the  nobility. 
lie  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  as  follows : 

LXXXV.  "  I  am   aware,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  most  men 

^*  LXXXIV.  "Disolmrtrcfl  veterans]  JTomineserneritU  stipe ndi'u.  Soldiers 
who  had  completed  their  tenn  of  werviee. 

2T  Means  or  warfare]  Utum  belli.  That  \a  ea  qu<E  belli  v*us poec^rct,  troops 
and  Btipplies. 

^'^  Cherished  the  fancy]  Animh  tntJuJiant.  "  Trahere  animn  is  always  to 
revelvo  in  the  mind,  not  to  let  the  thought  of  u  thing  escape  from  the 
mind.''     KrUziu^. 
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do  not  appear  as  candidates  before  you  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duet  themselves  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character ;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  humble,  and 
modest,  but  afterward  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arrogance. 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be  the  case ;  for 
as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the  single 
office  of  consulate  or  praetorship,  so  its  interests  ought  to  be 
managed"  with  greater  solicitude  than  these  magistracies  are 
sought.  Not  am  I  insensible  how  great  a  weight  of  business  I 
am,  through  your  kindness,  called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make 
preparations  for  war,  and  yet  to  be  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to 
press  those  into  the  service  whom  laem.  unwilling  to  offend  ;  to 
direct  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  discharge  these 
duties  when  surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile,^"  and  the 
factious,  is  more  difficult,  my  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  undertak- 
ings, their  ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors, 
the  power  of  their  relatives  and  connections,  their  numerous 
dependents,  are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my 
whole  hopes  rest  upon  myself,  which  I  must  sustain  by  good 
conduct  and  integrity  ;  for  all  other  means  are  unavailing. 

"  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  turned  upon  me  ;  that  the  just  and  good  favor  me,  as 
my  services  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  the  nobility 
seek  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me,^'  and  that  their 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life,  indeed, 
from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am  familiar  with 
every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion,  which,  before 
your  kindness  to  me,  I  practiced  gratuitously,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  relax  after  having  received  my  reward.  For  those 
who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth  only  to  secure  their 
election,"^  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct  themselves  properly  in 

=»  LXXXV.  Its  interests  ought  to  be  managed,  etc.]  Majore  curd  illam 
administrari  quam  hcee  peti  deoere.  Cortius  injudiciously  omits  the  word 
illam.     Ko  one  has  followed  him  but  Allen. 

30  Hostile]  Occursantis.     Thwarting,  opposing. 

31  That  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me]  Ut  neque  vos  cwpiammi.  "  This 
verb  is  undoubtedly  used  in  this  passage  for  aecipere.  Compare  Tibull. 
Eleg.  iii.  6,  45  :  Nee  vos  aut  capiant pendentia  hrachia  collo,  Autjallat  hlandd 
sordida  lingua prece.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20  :  Sapientis  vim  maximam  esse  cavere^ 
ne  capiatur.''''     Gerlach. 

22  To  secure  their  election]  Per  amhitionem.  Ambire  is  to  canvass  for 
votes ;  to  court  the  favor  of  the  people. 
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office ;  but  to  me,  who  have  passed  my  whole  life  in  the 
most  honorable  occupations,  to  act  well  lias  from  habit  become 
nature. 

"  You  have  commanded  me  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha ;  a  commission  at  "v\jbich  the  nobilityare  highly  oft'end- 
ed.  Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  wLether  it  would  be 
a  change  for  the  better,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or  to  any 
other  such  appointment,  one  of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles,"  a 
man  of  ancient  family,  of  innumerable  statues,  and  of  no  mili- 
tary experience  ;  in  order,  forsooth,  that  in  so  important  an 
office,  and  being  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  with  it,  he 
may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  the  people 
to  instruct  him  in  his  duty.  For  so  it  generally  happens,  that 
he  whom  you  have  chosen  to  direct,  seeks  another  to  direct 
him.  1  know  some,  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  after  they  have 
been  elected^*  consuls,  have  beirun  to  read  the  acts  of  their  an 
cestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Greeks;  persons  who 
invert  the  order  of  things  ;^''  for  though  to  discharnrc  the  dutio 
of  the  offi^-^'^"'i>^  posforior^  in  point  ot  tiTi-)^^^  to  election,  it  is^  ii 
reality  and  yr'^yitical  inipi'it.mry-  prior  t<7  jr. 

"  Compare  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  mo,  who  am  a  new  maiij 
with  those  haughty  nobles.^^  "What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  witnessed  or  performed.  AVhat  they  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field  ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  words  are  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  consider. 


3'  Of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles]  Kc  ilia  glol>o  nolilitatU.    lUo.  diLKriKur. 

3«  I  know  some — who  after  tliey  have  been  elected,  etc.J  *'  At  whom 
Mariiis  directs  this  observation,  itis  impossible  to  tell.  Gerlach,  referriusf 
to  Cic.  (.iuast.  Acad.  ii.  1,  2,  thinks  that  Luculhis  is  meant.  But  if  he  sup- 
poses that  Lucullus  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Marin s  when  he  spoke,  he 
IS  egregiously  deceived,  lor  Marius  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  Lucullus. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Sallui^t,  thinking  of  Lucullus  when  he  wrote 
Marius's  speech,  may  have  fallen  into  an  anachronism,  and  have  attributed 
to  Marias,  whose  character  he  had  assumed,  an  obser\ation  which  might 
justly  have  been  made  in  his  own  dav."     Kritzius. 

'^  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  tilings]  Homines praposteri.  Men  who 
do  that  last  which  should  be  done  first. 

*»  For  though  to  discharge  the  dutie^*  of  the  office,  etc.]  Nam  gerere,  quam 
fieri^  tempore  jmsteriuA,  re  atque  usu  prius  est.  With  gerere  is  to  be  under- 
stood coiuiulat'im  ;  vfiihjieri^  comtulem.  This  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes, 
Olynth.  iii.  :  Td  yap  Trptirretv  tov  /.iyetv  kqI  ;\;f/pororfir,  varepov  bv  rt) 
Tu^et,  rrporepov  rr)  Mivduei  Kai  KpdTTov  iari.  "  Acting  is  posterior  in 
order  to  speaking  and  votintr,  but  prior  and  superior  in  effect." 

^  With  those  haucrhty  nobles)  Cum  iUorum  eaperbid.  Virtus  Scipiadin 
et  mitu  mjiUiUia  Lait. 


\ 
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They  despise  my  humbleness  of  birth  ;  I  contemn  their  im- 
becility. My  condition^*  is  made  an  objection  to  me  ;  their  mis- 
conduct is  a  reproach  to  them.  The  circumstance  of  birth,"" 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
hp  Ayho  be?f  f\frtfi,J^-imself  is  the  noblest.  And  could  it  be 
inquired  of  the  fathers,"  of  Albinus  anoBestia,  whether  they 
would  rather  be  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  you 
suppose  that  they  would  answer,  but  that  they  would  wish  the 
most  deserving  to  be  their  offspring?  If  the  patricians  justly 
despise  me,  let  them  also  despise  their  own  ancestors,  whose 
nobility,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They  envy  me  the 
honor  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy  me  the  toils, 
the  abstinence,"  and  the  perils,  by  which  I  obtained  that  honor. 
But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live  as  if  they  disdained  all 
the  distinctions  that  you  can  bestow,  and  yet  sue  for  those  dis- 
tinctions as  if  they  had  lived  so  as  to  merit  them.  Yet  those 
are  assuredly  deceived,  who  expect  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time, 
•tthings  so  incompatible  as  the  pl^sures  of  indolence  and  the  re- 
watds-ofJionorable.  exertion." 

"  When  they  speakjbefore- you.,,  or  in  ^hii.  senate,  theyocciipy 
the  greatest  part  of   their   orations  in  extolling  their  ances^ 

S3  My  condition]  Mihi  fortuna.  "  That  is,  my  lot,  or  condition,  in  whicli 
I  was  born,  in  which  I  had  no  hand  in  producing."  Dietsch. 

39  The  circumstance  of  birth,  etc.]  Naturam  unam  et  communem  omnium 
existumo.  "  Nascendi  sortem"  is  the  explanation  whicli  Dietsch  gives  to 
7taturam.  One  man  is  lorn  as  well  as  another,  but  the  difference  between 
men  is  made  by  their  different  modes  of  action ;  a  difference  which  the 
nobles  falsely  suppose  to  proceed  from  fortune.  "  Voltaire,  Mohammed,  Act. 
I.,  sec.  iv.,  has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  Sallust  exactly : 

Les  mortels  sont  cgaux,  cc  n'est  point  la  naissance, 
C'est  la  seulc  vcrtu  qui  fait  leur  diflercncc."       Barnouf. 

40  And  could  it  be  inquired  of  the  fathers,  etc.]  Ac^si  jamexpatribus 
Alibiniaiit  Bestice  quceri  posset,  etc.  Patres,  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Anthon 
imagines,  the  same  as  majores ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  gigni.  The 
fathers  of  Albinus  and  Bestia  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marius 
spoke.  The  passage  which  Anthon  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  illustrate  patres, 
is  not  apphcable,  for  the  word  there  is  npoyovoi :  'ETTVvduvETo  tQv  'Trapov- 
rcjv,  h  /jrj  Knl  tov^  Ikelvuv  otovrat  Trpoyovovg  (Ivru  [iu7.7.ov  uv  ifi^aadat 
77apa~?.7]aiovc  tKyovovg  uTroAiTreiv,  are  di)  /j.j](Y  Avtov^  6i'  evyiveiav,  a/lA' 
a~'  dpsTT/g  Kal  Ka/.tjv  tpyuv  lv66^ovg  yevo[xivovg.  Vit.  Mar.  c.  9.  *'He 
would  then  ask  the  people  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors 
of  those  men  would  have  wished  rather  to  leave  a  posterity  like  him,  since 
they  themselves  had  not  risen  to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their 
virtue  and  heroic  achievements  ?"     Langnorne. 

■"  Abstinence]  Innocentice.     Abstinence  from  all  vicious  indulgence. 
4'  Honorable  exertion]    ViHutis.    See  notes  on  Cut.  c.  1,  and  Jug.  c.  1. 
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tors ;"  for,  they  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  forefathers,  they  render  themselves  more  ilhistrious.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  ca^e  ;  for  the  more  glorious  were  the 
lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandalous  is  their  own  inaction. 
The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this,  that  the  glory  of  ancestors 
sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity,*'  which  suffers  neither  their 
virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  concealed.  Of  this  light,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  have  no  share  ;  but  I  have,  what  confers  much 
more  distinction,  the  power  of  relating  my  own  actions.  Con- 
sider, then,  how  unreasonable  they  are ;  what  they  claim  to 
themselves  for  the  merit  of  others,  they  will  not  grant  to  me 
for  my  own  ;  alleging,  forsooth,  that  I  have  no  statues,  and  that 
my  distinction  is  newly-acquired ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to 
liave  acquired  such  distinction  myself  than  to  bring  disgrace  on 
that  received  from  others. 

"I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
me,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artful  language.  Yet,  siijce  they  attack  both  you  and  myself, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favor  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  silent  before  them,  lest  any 
one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  consciousness  of 
demerit.  As  for  myself,  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said  of  me,  I 
feel  a^^sured,"  can  do  me  injury  ;  for  what  is  tnie,  must  of  ne- 
cessity s])eak  in  my  favor  ;  what  is  false,  my  life  and  character 
will  refute.  I3ut  since  your  judgment,  in  bestowing  on  me  so 
distinguished  an  honor  and  so  important  a  trust,  is  called  in 
question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  again  and  again,  whether 
you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you  have  done.  I  can  not,  to 
raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast  of  the  statues,  or  tnumphs, 
or  consulships  of  my  ancestors  ;  but,  if  it  be  thought  necessary, 

<=•  They  occupy  the  {greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  extolling  their  an- 
cestors] Pleraqueoratwnemajoreasuos  extoUunt.  "They  extol  their  ances- 
tors in  the  greatest  part  of  their  speech." 

<*  The  glorj- of  ancestors  she Js  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Juvenal,  viii. 
158: 

Incipit  ipsornm  contra  to  stare  parcntum 
Nobilitas,  cluruin<iuc  faccui  jtraferrc  pudendia. 

Thy  fathers'  virtues,  clear  and  bright,  display 
Thy  shameful  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  tfay. 

**  T  feci  ai'snred]  Ex  animi  eenUntid.  It  was  a  common  fonix  of  strong 
asseveration."     GerUiih. 
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I  can  show  you  spears/*  a  banner/'^  caparisons*®  for  horses,  and 
other  military  rewards ;  besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my 
breast.  These  are  my  statues  ;  this  is  my  nobihty ;  honors,  not 
left,  like  theirs,  by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amid  innumerable 
toils  and  dangers. 

"  My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  ever 
thought  of  little  importance.  Worth  suflficiently  displays  it- 
self ;  it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  language,  that  they 
may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor  have  I 
learned  Greek  ;  for  I  had  no  wish  to  iacquire  a  tongue  that  adds 
nothino-  to  the  valor*''  of  those  Avho  teach  it.  But  I  have 
gained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  bene- 
flt  to  a  state  ;  I  have  learned  to  strike  down  an  enemy  ;  to  be 
^^gilant  at  my  post  ;^*'  to  fear  nothing  but  dishonor ;  to  bear 
cold  and  heat  with  equal  endurance  ;  to  sleep  on  the  ground ; 

<«  Spears]  Hastas.  "  A  Jiasta  pura,  that  is  a  spear  ■witTaout  iron,  was 
anciently  the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  first  time  that  he  conquered  in  battle, 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^u.  vi.  760 ;  it  was  afterward  given  to  one  who  had  struck 
down  an  enemy  in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Eom.  v. 
17."  Burnouf. 

47  A  banner]  VexiUum.  "  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vo- 
IJiscus  relates  that  ten  Tiastce  puree,  and  four  standards  of  two  colors,  were 
presented  to  Aurelian.  Suetonius  (Aug.  25)  says  that  Agrippa  was  pre- 
sented by  Augustus,  after  his  naval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  color  of 
the  sea.  These  standards  therefore,  were  not,  as  Badius  Ascensius  thinks, 
always  taken  from  the  enemy ;  though  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  as  ap- 
pears from  Sil.  Ital.  x-v.  261 : 

Tunc  hasta  viris,  tunc  martia  cuique 
Vcxilla,  ut  meritum,  et  praedoe  libamina,  dantur."    Burnovf. 

48  Caparisons]  PJialeras.    "  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  255 : 

PJcaleris  hie  pectora  fulgct : 
Ilic  torque  aurato  circumdat  bellica  colla. 

Juvenal,  xv.  60 : 

Utlaeti  jsAaZms  omnes  et  torquihus  omnes. 

These  passages  show  ilnoX  phalerce,  a  name  for  the  ornaments  of  horses,  were 
also  decorations  of  men  ;  but  they  differed  from  the  torques,  or  collars,  in 
this  respect,  that  the  jO/Werce  hun^  down  over  the  breast,  and  th.Q  torques 
only  encircled  the  neck.  See  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  MiUt.  Eom.  v.  17." 
Burnouf. 

49  Valor]  Virtutem.  "  The  Greeks,  those  illustrious  instructors  of  the 
world,  had  not  been  able  to  preserve  tneir  liberty;  their  learning  therefore 
had  not  added  to  their  valor.  Virtus,  in  this  passage,  is  e\\diQnuy  fortitudo 
hellica,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Marius,  was  the  only  virtue.''''  JBurnouf. 
See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  c.  2. 

<*<>  To  be  vigilant  at  my  post]  Proesidia  agitare.  Or  "to  keep  guard  at 
my  post."  '■'■  Prcesidia  agitare  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a 
party  of  foragers  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  guard  round  a  besieged  city." 
'fJortius. 
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and  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  hunger  and  fatigue.  And 
with  such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimulate  my  soldiers,  not 
treating  them  ^vith  rigor  and  myself  with  indulgence,  nor 
making  their  toils  my  glory.  Such  a  mode  of  commanding^ 
is  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and  becoming  to  a  ._citizen.  For 
to  coerce  your  troops  with  sevority'wlTne  you  yourself  live  at 
ease,  is  lo  be  a  tyrant,  not  a  general. 

"  It  was  by-  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselves  and  the  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,  relying  on  their  forefathers'  merits,  though  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  us  who  emulate  their 
virtues  ;  and  demand  of  you  every  public  lionor,  as  due,  not  to 
their  personal  merit,  but  to  their  high  rank.  Arrogant  pre- 
tenders, and  utterly  unreasonable  !  For  though  their  ancestors 
left  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their  nches,  their  statues, 
and  their  glorious  names,  they  left  them  not,  nor  could  leave 
them,  their  virtue  ;  which  alone,  of  all  their  possessions,  could 
neither  be  communicated  nor  received. 

"  They  reproach  me  as  Inking  mean,  and  of  unpolished  man- 
ners, because,  forsooth,  I  have  but  little  skill  in  arranging  an 
entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor,''  nor  give  my  cook^*  higher 
wages  than  my  steward ;  ail  which  charges  I  must,  indeed, 
acknowledge  to  be  just ;  for  I  learned  from  my  father,  and 
other  venerable  characters,  that  vain  indulgences  belong  to 
women,  and    labor   to   men  ;    that  glory,  rather   than   wealth, 

»'  Keep  no  actor]  JTi^irionem  nullum — Imhco.  "  Lnxuria?  pcrcgrinac  origo 
nb  cxercitu  Asiatico  (Manlii  sc.  Vulsouis,  a.u.c.  568)  invecta  in  urbcm  est. 
*  *  *  Turn  psaltrioB  eanibucistricnrme,  ct  couvivaliaZ?/(/wn?/mobIectamenta, 
adclita  epulis."  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  "  J>y  this  army  returning  from  Asia  was 
the  origin  of  foreign  luxury  imported  into  the  city.  *  *  *  At  entertain- 
ments— were  introduced  players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  huffwns  for 
the  diversion  of  the  guests.''  Baher.  Protessor  Anthon,  who  quotes  this 
passage,  says  that  hUtrlo  '*  here  denotes  a  bufl'oon  kept  for  the  annisement 
of  the  company."  But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  histrio.  It 
signifies  one  who  in  some  way  ac/eil,  either  by  dancing  and  gesticulation, 
or  by  reciting,  perhaps  to  the  music  of  the  sambuciMri<z  or  other  minstrels. 
See  Smith's  i)ict.  ot  Gr.  and  Kom.  Ant.  Art.  J/isCrio,  sect.  2.  Scheller's 
IxiX.  sub.  vv.  JfiAtriOy  Ludio.  and  ^aUo.  The  emperors  had  whole  com- 
panies of  actors,  A  M/rjo/i^*  a  wZici',  for  their  private  amusement.  Suetonius 
Bays  of  Augustus  (c.  74)  that  at  feasts  he  introduced  acroamata  d  hUtriones, 
See  also  Sj)artian.  Had.  c.  19  ;  Jul.  Capitol.   Veru«^  c.  8. 

"  My  cook]  Coquum.  Li\y,  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  him,  adds  turn 
coqitun  r'difiimum  aniiqn'ni  inancipium,  et  antimatione  et  iixu  in pretio  fjme  ;  et 
quod  minUteriujnfuerat,  am  hahtri  capta.  "The  cook,  whom  the  ancients 
considered  as  the  meanest  of  their  slaves  both  in  estimation  and  use,  be- 
came highly  valuable."     Maker. 
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should  be  the  object  of  the  virtuous  ;  and  that  arms  and  armor, 
not  household  furniture,  are  marks  of  honor.  But  let  the  no- 
bility, if  they  please,  pursue  what  is  delightful  and  dear  to 
them  ;  let  them  devote  themselves  to  licentiousness  and  luxury ; 
let  them  pass  their  age  as  they  have  passed  their  youth,  in 
revelry  and  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony  and  debauchery ; 
but  let  them  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  the  field,  and  other 
such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more  grateful  than  ban- 
quets. This,  however,  they  will  not  do  ;  for  when  these  most 
infamous  of  men  have  disgraced  themselves  by  every  species 
of  turpitude,  they  proceed  to  claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the 
most  honorable.  Thus  it  most  unjustly  happens  that  luxury 
and  indolence,  the  most  disgraceful  of  vices,  are  harmless  to 
those  who  indulge  in  them,  and  fatal  only  to  the  innocent  com- 
monwealth, 

"  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  calumniators,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  required,  though  not  so  fully  as  their  flagitious- 
ness  deserved,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  first  place,  my  fellow-citizens,  be  of  good  cour- 
age with  regard  to  Numidia;  for  all  that  hitherto  protected 
Jugurtha,  avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogance,''^  you  have  en- 
tirely removed.  There  is  an  army  in  it,  too,  which  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  though,  assuredly,  more  brave 
than  fortunate  ;  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  avarice  or  rashness  of  its  commanders.  Such  of  you,  then, 
as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate  with  me,  and  support  the 
cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no  discouragement,  from  the 
ill-fortune  of  others,  or  the  arrogance  of  the  late  commanders, 
affect  any  one  of  you.  I  myself  shall  be  with  you,  both  on 
the  march  and  in  the  battle,  both  to  direct  your  movements 
and  to  share  your  dangers.  I  shall  treat  you  and  myself  on 
every  occasion  alike  ;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
all  good  things,  victory,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our 
hands ;  though,  even  if  they  were  doubtful  or  distant,  it  would 
still  become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defense  cf  his  country. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mor- 


'»  Avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogance]  Avaritiam,  imperitiam,  superbiam. 
"  The  President  De  Brosses  and  Dotteville  have  observed,  that  Marius,  in 
these  words,  makes  an  allusion  to  the  characters  of  all  the  generals  that  had 
preceded  him,  noticing  at  once  the  avarice  of  Calpumius,  the  inexperience 
of  Albinus,  and  the  pride  of  Metellus."    Le  Brun. 
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tals  ;"  nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children"  that  they 
might  live  forever,  but  rather  that  they  might  act  in  life  -VN-ith 
virtue  and  honor.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citizens,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted  ;  to  the  brave  I 
think  that  I  have  said  enough." 

LXXXVI.  After  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  Marius,  when 
he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  excited,  imme- 
diately freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  to  set  sail  with  them.  He  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers,  not  after  the  ancient  i 
method,  or  from  the  classes,"  but  taking  all  that  were  willing  | 

**  For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mortals]  Etenim 
ignavid  neino  immortallaf actus.  The  English  translators  have  rendered  this 
phrase  as  if  they  supposed  the  sense  to  oe.  "  No  man  has  gained  immortal 
renown  by  inaction."  But  this  is  not  tlie  signification.  What  Marius 
means,  is,  that  no  man,  however  cautioushj  and  timidli/  he  may  avoid  danger^ 
has  'prolonged  his  life  to  immortality.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  words  have 
their  proper  connection  with  what  immediately  follows :  neque  quiaquam 
parens  lioeris,  uti  ctterni  forent,  optavit.  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  in  the 
verse  of  Horace :  Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum :  or  in  these  lines  of 
Tyrtaeus: 

'Ov  yap  Ku^  Ouvarov  ye  ^vyelv  eifxapfiivov  iarlv 
'\v6p\  ov(5'  ijv  Trpoyovuv  rj  yivo^  ddavdruv 

TI.o7.7jik.l  6rjLuTT}Ta  pvyuv  kqi  dovTTOv  ukovtuv 
'Epx^Tai,  Lv  6"  oiKu  fiolpa  kix^v  davurov. 

To  none,  'mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  giv'n, 
Though  sprung  from  deathless  habitants  of  heav'u : 
Him  that  nas  fled  the  battle's  threatening  sound, 
The  silent  foot  of  fate  at  home  has  found. 

Tlio  French  translator,  Le  Brnn,  has  given  the  right  sense:  "Jamais  la 
lachet6  n'a  preserve  de  la  mort;"  and  Dureau  Delamalle:  "Pour  ctro  un 
lache,  on  n'en  scrait  pas  phis  immortcl."  Jgnavia  is  properly  inaction;  but 
here  signifies  a  timid  shrinking  from  danger. 

"  Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  etc.]  'Ou  ydp  dOavuTov^ 
odiai  TTa'idag  tvxovrat  yevecOai,  a/./.'  dyadov^  Kal  kvK/.rc'i^.  "  Men  do  not 
pray  that  they  may  have  children  that  will  never  die,  but  such  as  will  be 
good  and  honorable. "     Plato,  Menex.  2<'>. 

"  This  speech,  differing  from  the  other  speeches  in  Sallust  both  in  words 
and  thougnts,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objurgatory  eloquence 
which  was  natural  to  the  rude  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marius.  It  is 
a  speech  which  can  not  be  called  polished  and  modulated,  but  must  rather 
be  termed  rough  and  ungraceful.  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast, 
and  some  of  the  words  coarse.  ♦  *  ♦  Jjut  it  is  animated  una  fervid, 
rushing  on  like  a  torrent ;  and  by  language  of  such  a  character  and  stnic- 
ture,  the  nature  and  manners  of  Marius  arc  excellently  represented."  Ger- 
lach. 

*•  LXXXVI.  Not  after  the  ancient  method,  or  fhim  the  classes]  Xun  more 
mtijorum^  nequt  ex  classibut.    By  the  regulation  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  who  di- 
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to  join  him,  and  the  greater  part  from  the  lowest  ranks. 
Some  said  tliat  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  com't"  to  the  poorer 
, class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been 
: honored  and  promoted;  and,  indeed,  to    a   man  grasping  at 

I' power,  the  most  needy  are  the  inost  ser\aceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  every  thing  lucrative  appears  honorable. 
Setting  on t7  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Utica.  The  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Publius  Rutilius,  Metullus's  lieutenant-general;  for  Metullus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  see 
what  he  could  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXVII.  Marius,  having  filled  up  his  legions^®  and  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  he  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
or  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  char- 
acter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 
bravest  were  the  safest;  that  liberty,  their  country,  and 
parents,^"  are  defended,  and  glory  and  riches  acquired,  by 
arms.  Thus  the  new  and  old  troops  soon  became  as  one 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  was  rendered  equal. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Marius,, 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parts  that  were  difficult  of 

vided  the  Koman  people  into  six  classes,  the  highest  class  consisting  of  the 
■wealthiest,  and  the  others  decreasing  downward  in  regular  gradation,  none 
of  the  sixth  class,  who  were  not  considered  as  having  any  fortune,  but 
■were  capite  censi,  "  rated  by  the  head,"  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
The  enhstment  of  the  lower  order,  commenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marius,  tended 
to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a  fitter  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unprin- 
cipled commanders.    See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  10. 

"7  Desire  to  pay  court]  Per  ambitionem. 

'8  LXXXVII.  Having  filled  up  his  legions,  etc.]  Their  numbers  had  been 
thinned  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  MeteUus  perhaps  took  home  some 
part  of  the  army  -which  did  not  return  to  it. 

fi*  Their  country  and  parents,  etc.]  Patriam  parentesqne,  etc.  Sallust 
means  to  say  that  the  soldiers  -would  see  such  to  be  the  general  effect  and 
result  of  vigorous  -warfare ;  not  tliat  they  had  any  country  or  parents  to 
protect  in  Numidia.  But  the  observation  has  very  much  of  the  rhetorician 
in  it. 
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access;  a  plan  which  liad  been  proposed  by  Jugurtha,  who 
hoped  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  might  be  attacked 
when  dispersed  over  tlic  country,  supposing  tliat  the  Roman 
soldiers,  like  the  generality  of  troops,  would  be  less  careful 
and  observant  of  discipline  when  the  fear  of  danger  was 
removed. 

LXXXVIII.  Metellus,  meanwhile,  ha\'ing  taken  liis  de- 
parture for  Rome,  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  welcomed, 
since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  the  people  and  the 
patricians. 

Marius  continued  to  attend,  with  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
observed  what  would  be  advantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  party;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allowed  no  re- 
missness in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
enemy.  *  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Getulians  and  Jugurtha  on  their  march,  as 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies  f°  and  he  obliged 
the  king  himself,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms.'*  But  finding  that  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honor,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  after  another,  all  the  cities, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  liimself ; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  be  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  be  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  their  defense.  As  to  Bocchus,  he  had  fre- 
quently sent  messengers  to  Marius,  saying  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  from  him.  But  whether  ho 
merely  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  attack  us  unexpectedly 
with  greater  effect,  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition 
lie  habitually  wavered  betweeu  war  and  jK'ace,  was  never 
fairly  a<^certain<*d. 

LXXXIX.  Marius,    as    lie    had    determined,    proceeded    to 

•0  LXXXVIII.  From  our  allies]  £x  aoeiU  noatris.  The  people  of  the 
province. 

«•  Obliged  the  kinjf  liimself — to  take  flicrht  without  his  arms]  Ifisvviqns 
rfj^m — armig  exuerat.  He  attacked  Ju^irtha  bo  suddenly  and  vigorously 
that  he  was  compelled  to  lice,  leaving  his  amiA  behind  him. 

\ 
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attack  tlie  fortified  towns  and  places  of  strength,  and  to 
detach  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  threats  or  offers 
of  reward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
however,  were  at  first  but  moderate ;  for  he  expected  that 
Jugurtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
engagement.  But  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  intent  on  other  affairs,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  difficulty.  Amid 
the  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Capsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hercules.*^ 
Its  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Jugurtha,  and 
under  mild  government,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
against  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazines  of  arms,  and 
bodies  of  troops,  but  still  more  by  the  diflSculty  of  ap- 
proaching them;  for, .except  the  parts  adjoining  the  walls,  all 
the  surrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  other  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food ; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  as  by  thirst.  Of  this  place 
Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire"  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  from  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  difficulty;  for  Metellus  had 
gained  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 
near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  run- 
ning stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  which 
they  used  beside  being  rain-water.  But  this  scarcity,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  people  live 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  with  the  greater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  and  wild 
beasts'  flesh,^*    and    use    no   salt,  or    other   provocatives   of 


«*  LXXXIX.  The  Libyan  Hercules]  Hercules  Libys.  "  He  is  one  of  the 
forty  and  more  whom  Varro  mentions,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  leaders 
of  trading  expeditions  or  colonies.  See  aupra,  c.  18.  A  Libyan  Hercules  is 
mentioned  by  Solinus,  xxvii."     Burnovf. 

«3  Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire]  Mdrium  maxima  cupido  invaserat. 
*'  A  strong  desire  had  seized  Marius." 

•*  Wild  beasts'  flesh]  Ferind  came.  Almost  all  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered this  "  venison."  But  the  Africans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever 
beasts  tlicy  took  in  the  chase. 
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appetite,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hunger  or  thirst, 
and  not  to  encourage  luxury  or  excess. 

XC.  The  consul,"  having  made  all  necessary  investiga- 
tions, and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  (for  against  such 
difficulties  he  could  not  well  provide  by  his  own  forethought, 
as  he  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  com,  because  the  Nu- 
midians  apply  more  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  had 
conveyed,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  corn  had  been  raised 
into  fortified  places,  while  the  ground  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  of  vegetation), 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  conducted  his  arrangements 
with  great  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
for  some  days  previous,  he  consigned  to  the  care"  of  the 
auxihary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  to 
the  town  of  Lares/'  where  he  had  deposited  pronsions  and  pay 
for  the  army,  telling  him  that,  after  plundering  the  country, 
he  would  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
means  concealed  his  real  design,  he  proceeded  toward  the 
river  Tana. 

XCT.  On  his  march  he  distributed  daily,  to  each  division 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle, 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
hides ;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  providing,  while  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
days,  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large  number 
of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  liis  camp,  with 
a  slight  fortification,  he  ordered  liis  men  to  take  refreshment, 
and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sunset ;  and,  hanng 
laid  aside  all  their  baggage,  to  load  themselves  and  their  beasts 
only  with  water.  As  soon  as  it  seemed  time,  he  quitted  the 
camp,  and,  after  marching  the  whole   night,"*  encamped  again. 

"  XC.  The  consul,  etc.]  ITcre  is  a  lonjj  and  awkward  parenthesis.  1  have 
adhered  to  the  construction  of  the  original.  The  "vet,''  tamen,  that  fol- 
lows the  parenthesis,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it. 

*«  He  consijjnetl  to  the  care,  etc.  |  EquitUtuH  auxUlariis  agendum  altribuit. 
*'  He  pave  to  be  driven  by  the  auxiliary'  cavalry.'' 

•^  Tlie  town  of  Lnrcft]  OppiJum  LarU.  fortius  seems  to  have  been  rijfht 
in  prononnejiiif  Jjurut  to  he  an  accusative  plural.  Gerlach  observes  that 
Lares  occurs  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonius  and  in  St.  Augustine,  Adv. 
Donatist.,  vi.  2*^. 

•«  XCI.  Alter  marching  the  whole  night]  IIo  seema  to  have  marched  iii 
the  night  for  the  soke  of  coolness. 
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The  same  course  he  pursued  on  the  followinn^  ^ig^^t?  ^nd  on  the 
third,  long  before  dawn,  he  reached  a  hilly  spot  of  ground,  not 
more  than  two  miles  distant  from  Capsa,  where  he  waited,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  with  his  whole  force.  But  when  daylight 
appeared,  and  many  of  the  Numidians,  having  no  apprehensions 
of  an  enemy,  w^ent  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered 
all  the  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  infantry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  secure  the  gates.  He  himself 
immediately  followed,  with  the  utmost  ardor,  restraining  his 
men  from  plunder. 

When  the' inhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  surprised, 
their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  the  suddenness 
of  the  calamity,  and  the  consideration  that  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  without  the  walls  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town,  how^ever,  was  burned ; 
of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of  adult  age,  w^ere  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  rest  were  sold,  and  the  spoil  divided  among  the 
soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  was 
not  adopted  from  avarice  or  cruelty  in  the  consul,  but  was 
exercised  because  the  place  was  of  great  advantage  to  Jugurtha, 
and  difficult  of  access  to  us,  while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle 
and  faithless  race,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  by 
terror. 

XCII.  When  Marius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
honored  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honored. 
All  his  undertakings,""  however  ill-concerted,  were  regarded  as 
proofs  of  superior  ability ;  his  soldiers,  kept  under  mild  disci- 
pline, and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  skies ;  the 
Numidians  dreaded  him  as  some  thing  more  than  human ;  and 
all,  indeed,  allies  as  well  as  enemies,  believed  that  he  was  either 
possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  had  all  things  directed  for 
him  by  the  will  of  the  gods. 

After  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  proceeded  against  other 
towns ;  a  few,  where  they  offered  resistance,  he  took  by  force ; 
a  greater  number,  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  fate 
of  Capsa,  he  destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  whole  country  was 
filled  with  mourning  and  slaughter. 

«"  XCII.  All  his  undertakings,  etc.]  Omnia  non  bene  consvlta  in  virtutem 
tralielantur.  "  All  that  he  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  consciousness  of 
extraordinary  power."  If  they  could  not  praise  his  prudence,  they  praised 
Ills  resolution  and  energy. 
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Having  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  places,  and  most 
of  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
another  enterprise,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  desperate 
character  as  that  at  Cajtsa,  was  yet  not  less  difficult  of  execu- 
tion."'*' •  Not  far  from  the  river  Mulucha,  which  divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain,"'  a  rocky  hill,  sufficiently  broad  at  the  top  for  a  small 
fort ;  it  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and  had  but  one  narrow  ascent 
left  open,  the  whole  of  it  being  as  steep  by  nature  as  it  could 
have  been  rendered  by  labor  and  art.  This  place,  as  there  were 
treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  directed  his  utmost  efforts  to 
take."  But  his  views  were  fuithered  more  by  fortune  than  by 
his  own  contrivance.  In  the  fortress  there  were  plenty  of  men 
and  arms  for  its  defense,  as  well  as  an  abundant  store  of  pro- 
>isions,  and  a  spring  of  water ;  while  its  situation  was  unfavor- 
able for  raising  mounds,  towers,  and  other  works  ;  and  the  road 
to  it,  used  by  its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  steep,  with  a  preci- 
pice on  either  side.  The  vineaj  were  brought  up  with  great 
danger,  and  without  effect ;  for,  before  they  were  advanced  any 
considerable  distance,  they  were  destroyed  with  fire  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers  could  neither 
stand  in  front  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  vineae,'^  without 
danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
fear  of  the  rest  increased. 

XCIII.  Marius  having  thus  wasted  much  time   and  labor, 

'0  Difficult  of  execution]  Dl^cHem.  There  seemed  to  bo  as  many  impedi- 
ments to  success  as  in  the  atiair  at  Capsa,  though  the  undertaking  was  not 
of  so  perilous  a  nature. 

7»  In  the  midst  of  a  plain]  lat^r  caUram  planitiem.  By  cceUram  he  sig- 
nifies that  the  rest  of  tlie  ground,  except  the  part  on  which  the  fort  stood, 
was  plain  and  level. 

'2  Directed  his  utmost  efforts  to  take]  Summa  vi  capere  intendU.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  summa  vi  refers  to  inie/tdit,  not  to  capere.  Sumind  ope 
animum  intend U  vt  caperet. 

"s  Among  the  vineaij  InUr  tin^cu.  "  Inter,  for  which  MQller,  from  a  con- 
jecture of  Glareanus,  substituted  intra^  is  supported  by  all  the  manuscripts, 
und  ought  not  to  be  altered,  although  intra  would  have  been  more  exact,  as 
the  fiignifieation  of  int*r  is  of  greater  extent,  and  include©  that  of  intra. 
Inter  is  used  when  a  thing  is  inclosed  on  each  t^ide ;  intra,  when  it  is  inclosed 
on  all  bides.  If  the  uoldiers,  therefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with 
the  rineit,  they  should  be  described  as  intra  rineai;  but  as  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  they  may  not  also  be  contemplated  as  bcinir  inclosed  only  laterally  by 
the  vineit,  the  phrase  inter  vintas  may  surely  in  that  case  be  applied  to  them. 
Gronovius  aiul  I)r;ikenlK>roli  ud  Liv,,  i.  lu,  have  observed  how  often  these 
propositions  arc  interdiangcd  when  referred  to  time.^^  Kritzius.  On  vinta^ 
bee  c.  7U. 

8* 
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besfan  seriously  to  consider  wliether  he  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  the  aid  of  Fortune,  whom 
he  had  so  often  found  favorable.  While  he  was  revolvinjr  the 
matter  in  his  mmd,  durmg-  several  days  and  nights,  in  a  state  of 
much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened  that  a  certain  Ligurian, 
a  private  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  cohorts,'^  having  gone  out  of 
the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed,  near  that  part  of  the  fort 
which  was  furthest  from  the  besiegers,  some  snails  crawling 
among  the  rocks,  of  which,  when  he  had  picked  up  one  or  two, 
and  afterward  more,  he  gradually  proceeded,  in  his  eagerness 
for  collecting  them,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When  he 
found  this  part  deserted,  a  desire,  incident  to  the  human  mind, 
of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen,"  took  violent  possession  of 
him.  A  largo  oak  chanced  to  grow  out  among  the  rocks,  at 
first,  for  a  short  distance,  horizontally,^"  and  then,  as  nature 
directs  all  vegetables,"  turning  and  shooting  upward.  Raising 
himself  sometimes  on  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes 
on  the  projecting  rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  all  the  Numidians 
were  intently  watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
platform  of  the  fortress.  Having  observed  whatever  he  thought 
it  would  afterward  prove  useful  to  know,  he  descended  the 
same  way,  not  unobservantly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  exploring 

'*  XCIII.  A  certain  Ligurian — in  the  auxiliary  cohorts]  The  Ligurians 
were  not  numbered  among  the  Italians  or  socii  in  the  Koman  army,  out  at- 
tached to  it  only  as  auxiUanes. 

'5  A  desire — of  seeing  what  lie  had  never  seen]  More  humani  ingenii^  cu- 
j>ido  ignara  visundi  invadit.  This  is  the  reading  of  Cortius,  to  which  M tiller 
and  Allen  adhere.  Gerlach  inserted  in  his  text,  More  humani  in^eni,  cupidio 
difficilia  faciundi  animum  vortit ;  which  Kritzius,  Orelli,  and  Dietsch,  nave 
adopted,  and  which  Cortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  the  generality 
of  tne  manuscripts,  except  that  they  vary  as  to  the  last  two  words,  some 
having  animadvortit.  The  seuse  of  this  reading  will  be,  "  the  desire  of 
doing  something  difficult,  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind,  drew  off  his 
thoughts  from  gathering  snails,  and  led  him  to  contemplate  something  of  a 
more  arduous  character."  But  the  reading  of  Cortius  gives  so  much  better 
a  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  follow  it.  Burnouf, 
with  Havercamp  and  the  editions  antecedent  to  Cortius,  reads  more  humancR 
cupidinia  ignara  vismidi  animvm,  vortit,  of  which  the  first  five  words  arc 
taken  from  a  quotation  of  Aulus  Gellius,  ix.  12,  who,  however,  may  have 
transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallust's  works,  now  lost. 

"«  Horizontally]  Prona.  This  word  here  signifiesybrwarc?,  not  downward^ 
as  Anthon  and  otners  interpret,  for  trees  growing  out  of  a  rock  or  bank  will 
not  take  a  descending  direction. 

'^  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables]  Quo  cuncta  gignentium  naturafert.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  construction  is  naturafert  cuncta  gignenii)/m,  for 
cuncta  gignentla.  On  gignentia,  i.  e.  vegetable,  or  whatever  produces  any 
thing,  sec  e.  79,  and' Cat.,  c.  53. 
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and  noticing  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  path.  lie  then  hastened 
to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  urged 
Jiim  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  where  he  had  ascended, 
offering  himself  to  lead  the  way  and  the  attempt.  Marius  sent 
some  of  those  about  him,  along  with  the  Ligurian,  to  examine 
the  practicability  of  his  proposal,  who,  according  to  their  several 
dispositions,  reported  the  affair  as  difficult  or  easy.  The  consul's 
hopes,  however,  were  somewhat  encouraged ;  and  he  accordingly 
selected,  from  his  band  of  trumpeters  and  bugle-men,  five  of  the 
most  nimble,  and  with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard  ;'*  all 
of  whom  he  directed  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appointing  the  next 
day  for  commencing  the  experiment. 

XCIV.  When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed  time 
to  set  out,  the  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arranging  every 
thing,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  ascent.  Those  who  commanded 
the  centuries,'"  being  previously  instructed  by  the  guide,  had 
changed  their  arms  and  dress,  having  their  heads  and  feet  bare, 
that  their  view  upward,  and  their  progress  among  the  rocks, 

^9  Four  centurions  for  a  guard  J  Prcesidio  ouif(/rent,  qiuUuor  ceniuriones. 
It  is  a  Question  among  tlie  commentators  wnether  the  centurions  -were  at- 
tended oy  their  centuries  or  not ;  Cortius  thinks  that  they  were  not,  as  ten 
men  were  suflBcient  to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  fortress,  wliich  was  all  that 
Marius  desired.  But  that  Cortius  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  com- 
mon soldiers  witli  the  centurions,  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions: 1.  Marius  would  hardly  have  sent,  or  Sallust  have  spoken  of,  four 
men  as  a  guard  to  sijc.  2.  Why  should  centurions  only  have  been  selected, 
and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  their  officers  ?  3.  An  expression  in  the 
following  chapter,  laquels — quibus  aUevati  miliUs  facilius  escenderent,  seems 
to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  besides  the  centurions  and  the  trum- 


peters.   The  word  milUes  is  indeed  wanting  in  the  text  of  Cortius,  but  apr 

or  liis  own  notion  as  to  the 
lis  says,  stimmd  Hhid 
xino  quidem  codice  assentiente,  "purely  of  liis  own  will,  and  without  t 
thonty  of  asingle  manuscript."   Tukmg  a  fair  view  of  the  passage,  we  seein 


pears  to  have  been  omitted  bv  him  merely  to  favor  liis  own  notion  as 
"     '     '  jft  it  out,  as  Kritzius  says,  summa  Uhidi 

vn  will,  and  without  the  aur 


absence  of  soldiers,  for  he  left  it  out,  as  Kritzius  says,  summa  Hhidine,  n^ 


necessarily  led  to  believe  that  the  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  their  companies.     See  the  following  note. 

'»  XCIV.  Those  who  comnmnded  the  centuries!  Ilh  qui  centvriisprceircrU. 
This  is  the  rending  of  several  manuscripts,  ana  of  almost  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Kritzius,  and  may  be  tolerated  if  we  suppose  that  the  centu- 
rions were  attended  by  their  men,  and  that  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  the  change 
of  dress,  meant  to  include  the  men,  although  he  specifies  only  the  officers. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  Sallust  should  liave  used  such  a  periphraso 
for  centiirionfJi.  Seven  of  the  manuscripts,  however,  have  qui  adscensun 
erant,  which  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  centurii* 
praera/U.  Allen,  not  unhappily,  conjectures,  qui  pnrtiidio  erant.  Cortius 
Fuspectcd  the  phrase, /ywi  centurii/t  praernnt,fixi(\  thouglit  it  a  transformation 
of  the  words  qui  adxren^uris  prcrfnit,  whirh  somebody  liad  written  in  the 
m.ir^rin  as  nn  explanation  of  the  following  word  duce^  and  which  were  after- 
ward iiltorcd  and  thru.-.t  into  the  text. 
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niiglit  bo  less  impeded  f°  their  swords  were  slung  behind  them, 
as  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Numidian,  and  made  of 
leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  in  order  that,  if  struck 
against  any  object,  they  might  make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian 
went  first,  and  tied  to  the  rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees 
projected  through  age,  a  number  of  ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers 
supporting  themselves  might  climb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such 
as  were  timorous,  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  he 
sometimes  pulled  up  by  the  hand ;  when  the  ascent  was  ex- 
tremely rugged,  he  sent  them  on  singly  before  him  without 
their  arms,  which  he  then  carried  up  after  them  ;  whatever 
parts  appeared  unsafe,®^  he  first  tried  them  himself,  and,  by  going 
up  and  down  repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing 
aside,  he  inspired  the  rest  with  courage  to  proceed.  At  length, 
after  uninterrupted  and  harassing  exertion  they  reached  the  for- 
tress, which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended,  for  all  the  occupants, 
as  on  other  days,  were  intent  on  the  enemy  in  the  opposite 
quarter. 

Though  Marius  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  Numidians, 
during  the  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,  when  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  how  the  Ligurian  had  succeeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  fresh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  advancing  beyond 
the  vinete,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed,^^  came  up  close 
under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
engines,  archers,  and  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidians,  having  often  before  overturned  and 
burned  the  vineaB  of  the  Romans,  no  longer  confined  themselves 
•\nthin  the  fortress,  but  spent  day  and  night  before  the  walls, 
railing  at  the  Romans,  upbraiding  Marius  with  madness,  threaten- 
ing our  soldiers  with  being  made  slaves  to  Jugurtha,  and 
exhibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  account  of  their  successful 
defense.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  the  Romans  and  Numi- 
dians  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side  contending  for 
glory  and  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very  existence,  the 
trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  at 

**"  Progress — might  be  less  impeded]  Nlsus—facilius  foret.  The  adverb 
for  tlie  adjective.     So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal.  c.  14,  iit  tutihs  essem. 

81  Unsafe]  Duhia  nisu.  "  Kot  to  be  dependeo.  upon  for  support."  iVww 
is  the  old  dative  for  nisui. 

t"^  Causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed]  Tesiudlne  acta.  The  soldiers  placed 
their  shields  over  their  heads,  and  joined  them  close  together,  forming  u  de- 
fense like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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which  the  women  and  chilJren,  who  hnd  gone  out  to  view  the 
contest,  were  the  first  to  flee ;  next  those  who  were  nearest  to 
the  wall,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the  Xiimidians,  armed  and 
miarmed,  retreated  within  the  fort.  When  this  liad  happened, 
the  Komans  pressed  upon  the  enemy  with  increased  boldness, 
dispersing  them,  and  at  first  only  wounding  the  greater  part, 
but  afterward  making  their  Avay  over  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell,  thirsting  for  glory,  and  striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach 
the  wall ;  not  a  single  individual  being  detained  by  the  plunder. 
Thus  the  rashness  of  Man  us,  rendered  successful  by  fortune, 
procured  hira  renown  from  his  very  error. 

XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  Lucius  Sylla,  Marius's 
qu?cstor,  amved  in  the  camp  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry, 
which  lie  had  been  left  at  Kome  to  raise  among  the  Latins  and 
allies. 

Of  so  eminent  a  man,  since  my  subject  brings  him  to  my 
notice,  I  tliink  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  manners ;  for  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his 
afiairs ;"  and  Lucius  Sisenna,*^  who  has  treated  that  subject 
the  most  ably  and  accurately  of  all  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
have  spoken  with  too  little  freedom.  ySylla,  then,  was  of  patri- 
cian descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscurity  by  the 
degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  lie  was  skilled,  equally  and 
profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  lie  was  a  man 
of  large  mind,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  fonder  of  glory.  Ilis 
leisure  was  spent  in  luxurious  gratifications,  but  pleasure  never 
kept  him  from  his  duties,  except  that  he  might  have  acted 
more  for  his  lionor  with  regard  to  his  wife.*'     lie  was  eloquent 

•3  XCV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allndc  to  hisalfairs]  Keoue  fnim  alio 
loco  de  tSullie  rehua  dicturl  sumus.  Tliesc  words  sliow  that  Salliist,  at  this 
time,  had  not  thoutrht  of  writiiitr  HUtorits,  hut  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  tliut  pursuit  after  he  had  finished  the  Jujfrurthine  war.  For  that  lio 
Bpoke  of  Sylla  in  his  larj^c  history  Ls  apparent  from  several  extant  frac- 
ments  of  it,  and  from  Flutarch,  who  quotes  ballust,  Vit.  Syll.,  c.  3."  KrU- 
zliit. 

*■*  Lucius  Sisenna]  He  wrote  a  historj'  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  ond 
Marius,  Veil.  I'uterc.  ii.  U.  Cicero  alludes  to  Ids  Btyle  as  bcincr  jejune  and 
puerile,  Brut.,  c.  CI,  L)e  Legg.  i.  2.  About  u  hundred  and  fifty  fragments 
of  his  history  remain. 

*^'-'  Kxcepi  that  ho  mijrht  have  acted  more  for  his  honor  with  rofyard  to  his 
wife]  Xixi  quod  de  uxore  potuit  honest  ius  cons  til  i.  As  these  words  are  vacTuo 
and  indeterminate,  it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  translators  to  wliat 
part  of  Sylla's  life  Sallust  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Rupertus,  Aldus,  Man- 
utius,  Crisj)inus,  and  Do  Brosses,  that  the  idlusion  is  to  his  connection  with 
Valeria,  ot  which  the  history  is  jjiveii  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Sylla,  which 
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and  subtle,  and  lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  friends/" 
His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentions,  was  incred- 
ible ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  especially  of  money. 
And  though  he  was  the  most  fortunate"  of  all  men  before  his 
victory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was  never  beyond  his 
desert  ;**  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  success 
or  his  merit  were  the  greater.  As  to  his  subsequent  acts,  I 
know  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of  regret  must  be  felt  at 
the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  When  Sylla  came  with  his  cavalry  into  Africa,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marius, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined  in 

the  English  reader  may  take  in  Langhorne's  translation:  "A  few  months 
after  Metella's  death,  he  presented  the  people  with  a  show  of  gladiators  ; 
and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  had  no  separate  places,  but  sat  pro- 
miscuously in  the  tlieater,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  of  one  of  the  best 
families,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Messala,  and 
Bister  to  the  orator  Ilortensius  ;  her  name  was  Valeria  ;  and  she  had  lately 
been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming  behind  Sylla, 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned 
to  her  place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  familiarity,  when 
she  said,  '  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  1  have  done ;  I  had  only  a  mind 
to  share  a  little  in  your  good  fortune.'  Sylla  was  far  from  being  displeased  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  he  was  nattered  very  agreeably,  for  he  sent 
to  ask  her  name,  ana  to  inquire  into  her  family  and  character.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  interchange  of  amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  aeon- 
tract  and  marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla, 
though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and  great  accomplishments,  yet  came 
into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  Like  a  youth,  he  was  caught  with 
soft  looks  and  languishing  airs,  things  that  are  wont  to  excite  the  lowest  of 
the  passions."  Others  have  thought  that  Sallust  refers  to  Sylla's  conduct 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  Metella,  above  mentioned,  to  whom,  as  she  hap- 
pened to  fall  sick  when  he  was  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and 
as  the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  his  house  defiled  with  death  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  unfeelingly  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  ordering  her  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  house  while  the  breath  was  in  her.  (Jortius,  Kritz,  and  Langius,  think 
that  the  allusion  is  to  Sylla's  general  faithlessness  to  his  wives,  for  he  had 
several ;  as  if  Sallust  had  used  the  singular  for  the  plural,  tixore  for  vxori- 
bus,  or  7'euxorid;  but  if  Sallust  meant  to  allude  to  more  than  one  wife,  why 
should  he  have  restricted  himiself  to  the  singular? 

^  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  his  friends]  Facilis  amicitia.  The  critics 
are  in  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietsch 
l)refer3,  who  says  that  a  raaxi  facilis  amicitia  is  "  one  who  easily  grants  his 
friends  all  that  they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  is  no  severe  censor 
of  their  morals."  Cortius  explains  '\\,  facilis  ad  amicitiam,  and  Facciolati,  in 
liis  Lexicon,  faeilh  sibi  amicos parans,  but  these  interpretations,  as  Kritzius 
observes,  are  liardly  suitable  to  the  ablative  case. 

*^  Most  fortunate]  Felicissvmo.  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  title  of  Felix, 
which  lie  assumed  after  his  great  victory  over  Marius. 

"  Ilis  desert]  Jndudriam,  That  is,  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  attain 
distinction. 
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the  art  of  war,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  expert  of 
the  whole  armv.  He  was  besides  aftable  to  the  soldiers ;  he 
conferred  favors  on  many  at  their  request,  and  on  others  of 
his  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  he  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  than  those  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  ;  he  himself  demanded  repayment  from  no 
one  ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  well  as 
seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers  ;  he  was  their  fre- 
quent companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on  guard. 
Nor  did  he  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  ambition,  attempt 
to  injure  the  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  deserving  per- 
son. His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the  field,  was  to 
suffer  none  to  excel  him  ;  to  most  he  was  superior.  By  such 
conduct  he  soon  became  a  favorite  both  with  Marius  and  witli 
the  army. 

XCVH.  Jugurtha,  after  he  liad  lost  the  city  of  Capsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  dispatched  messengers  to  Bocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  for  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  he  hesitated,  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peace 
and  war,  he  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  Numidia,  should  either  the  Romans  be  driven  from 
Africa,  or  the  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminution 
of  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  otier,  Bocchus 
joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  tbrce. 

The  a^'mies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  day  n'mtiinel,^"  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  wjis  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquaint<'d  with  the  country,  while  either  result 
would  be  worse  for  the  liomans  in  the  dark.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various  quarters"*" 
of  the  enemy's  approa<:'h,  the  enemy  themselves  were  upon  him, 
and  before  the  troops  could   either  form  thomselves  or  collect 

«»  XCVII.  When  scarcely  a  tenth  purt  of  the  day  remained]  Vix  decinul 
parte  die  reliqud.     A  remarkably  exact  specification  of  the  time. 

"«  From  various  quArtcra]  ££  inuUU.  From  hid  bcouUj,  who  camo  in  from 
all  sidca. 
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the  baofgaofe,  before  they  could  receive  even  a  sinrnal  or  an 
order,  the  Moorisli  and  Getuhan  horse,  not  in  line,  or  any  regu- 
lar array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies,  as  chance  liad  united 
them,  rushed  furiously  on  our  men  ;  -who,  though  all  struck 
■with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what  they  had  done  on 
former  occasions,  either  seized  their  arms,  or  protected  those 
who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some,  springing  on  their 
horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  conflict 
was  more  like  a  rencounter  with  robbers  than  a  battle  ;  the 
horse  and  foot  of  the  enemy,  mingled  together  without  stand- 
ards or  order,  wounded  some  of  our  men,  and  cut  down  others, 
and  surprised  many  in  the  rear  while  fighting  stoutly  with 
those  in  fiont ;  neither  valor  nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defense, 
the  enemy  being  superior  in  numbers,  and  covering  the  field 
on  all  sides.  At  last  the  Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily 
well  experienced  in  war,"'  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  circular 
bodies,  and  thus  secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up, 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

XCVIII.  Marius,  in  this  desperate  emergency,  was  not  more 
alarmed  or  disheartened  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  but 
rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  Avhich  he  had  formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rather  than  his  nearest  friends,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men  when 
giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  they  were 
thickest,  and  doing  service  to  his  troops  with  his  sword,  since, 
in  the  general  confusion,  he  was  unable  to  command  with  his 
voice. 

The  day  had  now  closed,  yet  the  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  be 

»>  Tlie  Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in  war] 
The  reading  of  Cortius  is,  Romaniveleres^  noviqite^  et  oh  easekntes belli;  which 
he  explains  by  supposing  that  the  new  recruits  were  Joined  wUhtheyetemns, 
and  that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  sup- 
port of  his  supposition,  a  passage  In  c.  87  :  Sic  brevi  spatio  novi  veteresque 
coaluere,  et  virtus  omnium  cegnalis  facta.  And  Ascensius  had  previously 
given  a  similar  explanation,  quod  etiam  veterani  adessent.  But  many  later 
critics  have  not  been  induced  to  believe  that  Cortius's  reading  will  bear  any 
such  interpretation;  and  accordingly  Kritzius,  Dietseh,  and  Orelli,  havo 
ejected  novique ;  as  indeed  Ciacconi'us  and  Ursinus  had  long  before  recom- 
mended. Miiller,  Burnouf,  and  Allen,  retain  it,  adopting  Cortius's  inter- 
pretation. Gerlach  also  retains  it,  but  not  without  hesitation.  But  it  is 
verj-  remarkable  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripta  but  one,  which  haa 
licmiani  veteres  boni  scientes  erant  lU  quoa  locus,  etc. 
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in  their  favor,  pressed  forward,  as  tlieir  kings  had  directed 
them,  ^vith  increased  violence.  Marius,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  tliat 
his  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of  two 
hills  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small  for 
a  camp,  there  was  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  while  the  other, 
being  mostly  elevated  and  steep,  and  requiring  little  fortifica- 
tion, was  suited  for  his  purpose  as  a  place  of  encampment. 
He  then  ordered  Sylla,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  take  his 
station  for  the  night  on  the  eminence  containing  the  spring, 
while  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops  by  degrees,  the 
enemy  being  not  less  disordered,*'  and  led  them  all  at  a  quick 
march®^  up  the  other  hill.  Thus  the  kings,  obliged  by  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  position,  were  deterred  from  continuing 
the  combat ;  yet  they  did  not  allow  their  men  to  withdraw  to 
a  distance,  but,  surrounding  both  hills  with  a  large  force,  en- 
camped without  any  regular  order.  Having  then  lighted  nu- 
merous fires,  the  barbarians,  after  their  custom,  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  merriment,  exultation,  and  tumultuous  clamor,  the 
kings,  elated  at  having  kept  their  ground,  conducting  them- 
selves as  conquerors.  This  scene,  i)lainly  ^^sible  to  the  Romans, 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  on  the  higher  ground,  aflbrded 
great  encouragement  to  them. 

XCTX.  Marius,  accordingly,  deriving  much  confidence  from 
the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  tlie  strictest  possible 
silence  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as  was  usual, 
to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  changed  f*  and  then, 
when  day  aj)proached,  and  the  enemy  were  fatigued  and  just 
sinking  to  sleep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the  trumpeters 
of   the   auxiliary  cohorts,"^  cavalry,  and   legions,  to  sound   all 

"  XC^^II.  The  enemy  l)ein;j  not  less  disordered]  Se'^ue  minus  host ibu/t 
conturhati«.  If  the  enemy  had  not  been  in  as  mucn  disorder  as  himself, 
Marius  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  etfect  hi.s  retreat. 

'''  At  a  quick  march]  PUno  (/radii.  "By  tlie  milUaris  gradus  twenty 
miles  were  cotnpletod  in  five  hours  of  a  summer  day  ;  by  i\\e  plenus  gradus, 
•which  is  quicker,  tweuty-four  miles  were  traversed  in  the  eaine  time." 
Veget.  i.  9. 

**  XCIX.  When  the  watches  were  changed]  Per  vigiliat :  i.  e.  at  the  end 
of  each  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  "Tlie  nighU*,  by  the  aid 
of  a  clepsydra,  were  divided  into  four  watches,  thetennination  of  each  beinj]f 
niarkcci  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  horn.  See  \'i{?et.  iii.  8  :  A  tubicine 
fninfs  vigiluF,  committuntur ;  ct  finUit  horis acorn icine  recocantur."'  Kritziiis. 
He  also  refers  to  Liv.  vii.  85 ;  l.ucau.  viii.  24;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22. 

"*  AuxiUary  cohorts]  Cohnrtinin.  I  have  added  tiio  word  auxiliary. 
That  they  were  the  cohorts  of  the  auxiliaries  or  allies  is  apparent,  as  tUo 
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their  instruments  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time, 
to  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  camp""  upon  the  ene- 
my. The  Moors  and  Getuhans,  suddenly  roused  by  the  strange 
and  terrible  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take  up  arms,  could 
neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  secunty,  so  completely  had 
fear,  like  a  stupor,"  from  the  uproar  and  shouting,  the  absence 
of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops,  and  the  tumult  and 
alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  The  whole  of  them  were  conse- 
quently routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of  their  arms,  and  mili- 
tary standards,  were  taken  ;  and  more  were  killed  in  this  than 
in  all  former  battles,  their  escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and 
the  sudden  alarm. 

C.  Marius  now  continued  the  route,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, toward  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  in  the  towns  on 
the  coast.  He  was  not,  however,  rendered  careless  or  presumpt- 
uous by  his  victory,  but  marched  with  his  army  in  form  of  a 
square,"®  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with 
his  cavalry,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus  Manlius,  with  the  slingers 
and  archers,  and  Ligurian  cohorts,  had  the  command  on  the 
left;  the  tribunes,  with  the  light-armed  infantry,  the  consul 
had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear.  The  deserters,  whose  lives 
were  of  little  value,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  observed  the  route  of  the  enemy.  Marius  himself, 
too,  as  if  no  other  were  placed  in  charge,  attended  to  every 
thing,  went  through  the  whole  of  the  troops,  and  praised  or 
blamed  them  according  to  their  desert.  He  was  always  armed 
and  on  the  alert,  and  obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example. 
He  fortified  his  camp  with  the  same  caution  with  which  ho 
marched  ;  stationing  cohorts  of  the  legions  to  watch  the  gates, 
and  the  auxiliary  cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  the  rampart 

word  legionum  follows.  Kritzius  indeed  thinks  otherwise,  supposinjw  that 
the  cohorts  had  particular  trumpelers,  distinct  from  those  of  the  whole  le- 
gion. But  for  this  notion  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground.  Sallust 
speaks  of  the  cohortes  sociotmm,  c.  58,  and  cohortes  Zirjurum,  c.  100. 

»'  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Portis  erumpere.  Sallust  uses  the  common 
phrase  for  issuing  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  formed  a  regular  camp  with  gates  during'  the  short  time  that  they 
had  been  upon  the  hill,  especially  as  they  had  fled  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

"  Stupor|  Vecordla.     A  feeling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

"8  C.  In  torm  of  a  square]  Quadrato  agmine.  "  A  hollow  square,  with 
the  baggage  in  the  center;  see  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Mn.  xii.  121.  .  .  .  Such  an 
agnun  Sallust,  in  c.  46,  calls  niunitum,  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  itself 
against  the  enemy,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  approach."  Kritzius. 
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and  lines.  He  went  round  the  posts  in  *person,  not  from  sus- 
picion that  his  orders  would  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  labor 
of  the  soldiers,  shared  equally  by  their  general,  might  be  en- 
dured by  them  with  cheerfulness."^  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at 
this  as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame'  than  of  severity  ;  a  course  which 
many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but  some 
thought  it  was  because  he  took  pleasure  in  toils  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  exertions  which 
other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  interest,  however, 
was  served  with  as  much  efficiency  and  honor  as  it  could  have 
been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 

CI.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  he 
was  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cirta,  his  scouts  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  all  quarters  at  once  ;  a  circumstance  by 
which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they  came 
in  from  different  points,  and  all  gave  the  same  account,  the 
consul,  doul^ting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  made  no 
alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in  con- 
sequence, disappointed  him ;  for  he  had  divided  his  force  into 
four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,'  would 
surprise  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Sylla,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  havinuf  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers,^  with  troop 
after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  the  closest  order  possible ;  while  the 
rest  of  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected  themselves 
against  the  darts  thrown  from  a  distance,  and  killed  such  of  the 
enemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalrj'  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in- 
fantry, which  his  son  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their  march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Romans  in  the  rear.     Marius  was  at  that  moment 

•»  Might  be  endured  by  them  with  cheerfulness]  Voleniibui  esset.  A 
Greek  phrase,  i^ov/.o^t  voi^  eltj. 

•  Dread  ol" shame]  Pudore.  Inducing  each  to  liavo  a  regard  to  his  char- 
acter. 

'  CI.  Trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,  etc.]  Ratut  ex  omnibus  ctqu'e 
aliquoa  ah  Urtjo  htHlihut  venturos.  By  (i^i/t!  tsallust  biguities  that  each  of  the 
four  bodies  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  cotniug  on  the  rear  of  the 
Komuns. 

»  In  person  and  with  his  officers]  iMealiit^ue.  '*  The  alii  are  the  prcefecti 
eguUum,  olficers  of  the  cavalry.''     KriUius. 
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occupied  in  front,  as  Jii^urtba  was  there  with  liis  largest  force. 
The  Numidian  king,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Bocchus, 
wheeled  secretly  about,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
infantry,*  and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  to 
speak  at  Numantia,  "that  our  men  were  struggling  in  vain; 
for  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  own  hand ;"  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  blood,  which  he 
had,  indeed,  sufficiently  stained  by  vigorously  cutting  down  our 
infantry.^  When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  felt  a  shock, 
though  rather  at  the  horror  of  such  an  event,  than  from  belief 
in  hira  who  asserted  it ;  the  barbarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumed  fresh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater  fury  on  the 
disheartened  Romans,  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  to 
flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
opposed,  fell  upon  the  Moors  in  the  flank.  Bocchus  instantly 
fled.  Jugurtha,  anxious  to  support  his  men,  and  to  secure  a 
victory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded  by  our  cavalry,  and  all 
his  attendants,  right  and  left,  being  slain,  had  to  force  a  way 
alone,  with  great  difficulty,  through  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 
Marius,  at  the  same  time,  ha^dng  put  to  flight  the  cavalry,  came 
up  to  support  such  of  his  men  as  he  had  understood  to  be 
giving  ground.  At  last  the  enemy  were  defeated  in  every 
quarter.     The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightful ;" 

4  "Wheeled  secretly  about — to  the  infantry]  Clam — ad  pedites  convortit. 
TThat  infantry  are  meant,  the  commentators  can  not  agree,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  narrative  on  which  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  founded.  As 
the  arrival  of  Bocchus  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  Cortius  supposes 
that  the  infantry  of  Bocchus  are  signified  ;  and  it  may  be  so  ;  but  to  what- 
ever party  the  words  were  addressed,  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  by 
the  Romans,  or  for  what  purpose  were  they  spoken  in  Latin  ?  Jugurtha 
may  have  spoken  the  words  in  both  languages,  and  this,  from  what  follows, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for  both  sides  understood  him.  Qnod 
vM  milUes  (evidently  the  Roman  soldiers)  accepere — simul  barhari  animos 
iollere,  etc.  The  clam  signifies  that  Jugurtha  turned  about,  or  wheeled  off, 
BO  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  had  been  contending. 

6  By  vigorously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  ^Satis  impigre  occiso  ^edite 
Tiostro.  "  A  ces  mots  il  leur  montra  son  epee  teinte  du  sang  des  notres, 
dont  il  venait,  en  effet,  de  faire  une  assez  cruelle  boucherie."  De  Brasses. 
Of  the  other  French  translators,  Beauzee  and  Le  Brun  render  the  passage 
in  a  similar  way;  Dotteville  and  Dureau  Delamalle,  as  well  as  all  our 
English  translators,  take  pedite  as  signifying  only  one  soldier.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  was  "  a  legionary  soldier."  The  commenta- 
tors, I  should  suppose,  have  all  regarded  the  word  as  having  a  plural  signifi- 
cation ;  none  of  tliem,  except  Burnouf,  who  expresses  a  needless  doubt,  say 
any  thing  on  the  point. 

•  The  spectacle  on  the  open  plains  was  then  frightful,  etc.]  Tumspectacu- 
lum  JiorrwUe  camj/is  pateniibus,  etc.  The  idea  of  this  passage  was  probably 
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some  were  pursuing,  others  fleeiug;  some  were  being  slain, 
others  captured ;  men  and  horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth ; 
many,  who  were  wounded,  could  neither  flee  nor  remain  at  rest, 
attempting  to  rise,  and  instantly  falling  back ;  and  the  whole 
field,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  strewed  with  arms 
and  dead  bodies,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  saturated  with 
blood. 

OIL  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  Wotor,  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  first  intended  to  go. 
To  this  place,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  second  defeat  of  the 
barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Bocchus,  who,  in  the  king's 
name,  requested  of  Marius  to  send  him  two  persons  in  whom 
he  had  full  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  confer  ^vith  them  on 
matters  concerning  both  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people  and 
his  own.  Marius  immediately  dispatched  Sylla  and  Aulus  Man- 
lius ;  who,  thou^fh  they  went  at  the  kind's  invitation,  thouirht 
j)roper,  notwithstanding,  to  address  him  first,  in  the  hope  of 
altering  his  sentiments,  if  he  were  unfavorable  to  peace,  or  of 
strengthening  his  inclination,  if  he  were  disposed  to  it.  Sylla, 
therefore,  to  whose  superiority,  not  in  years  but  in  elo- 
quence, Manlius  pelded  precedence,  spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly 
as  follows: 

'"'  It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  King  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
have  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  eminent  as  yourself,  to  prefer 
peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  own  excellent  char- 
taken,  as  Ciacconias  intimates,  from  a  description  in  Xenoplion.  Agesil.  ii.  12, 
14,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Longiuus,  Sect.  19,  as  an  example  of  the  effect 
frodnced  by  the  omission  of  conjunctions:  Kai  crvfij3a/.nvT£^  ru^  uo~ida^ 
iudovvTo,  i/xuxovTo,i'nztKT£ivov,d~tOv7]aKOv.  .  .  .  'E~ei  ye fii/v  t?,7]^eif 
7/  fidxrf,  rcapTjv  6i)  Oedoaodat  IvOa  avvirreaov  d?i.?yjXoir,  ri/v  fiP.v  yrjv  uifiarc 
rzepKjpfiivrjv,  vEKpovq  6t  .ceifiivovc  6i7.LOvq  kol  7ro?.c/iiovg  fier  d/.?.T}?.uv,  darrl- 
6a^6k  diaTiOjiVfifiivaf;,  dupara  avvredpavafiiva,  ty;i'C(/>/(5/a  yvfxvd  Kov'/.euv 
Tu  filv  x^f^^h  rd  6'  iv  aufiaac,  tu  6"  In  fxerd  ;^feipaf.  "  Closing  their 
sliiclda  together,  they  puslied,  they  fought,  they  slew,  they  were  slain. 

But  when  the  battle  was  over,  you  might  have  seen,  where 

they  had  fought,  the  ground  clotted  with  blooJ,  the  corpses  of  friends  and 
enemies  mingled  together,  and  pierced  shields,  broken  lances,  and  swords 
without  their  sheaths,  Btrewcd  on  the  ground,  sticking  in  the  dead  bodies, 
or  still  remaimng  m  the  hands  that  had  wielded  them  when  alive."  Tacitus, 
Agric.  c.  37,  lias  copied  this  description  of  Sallnst,  a-s  all  the  commentators 
liavc  remarked  :    Turn  vera  paUntihus  locis  orande   tt  atrox  sipeclaculum. 

Stqui,  vulnerare,  capere^  aOjue  eoidtm,  oi/Uitis  alii.t,  trucularc 

Pcuisim  amvi  el  corpora^  tt  lacen  art  us,  tt  cruenta  humus.  "  The  siglit  on 
the  open  field  was  then  strikintr  aiul  liorrible;  thev  pursued,  they  inflicted 
wouuds,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and  slaughtered  tnem  aa  others  present- 
ed themselves.  .  .  .  Every  where  were  seen  urms  and  corpses,  mangled 
limbs,  oud  the  ground  stained  with  blood." 
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acter   by  an  alliance  with   Jugurtha,   the    most   infamous   of 
mankind ;  and   to  relieve  us,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same  punishment  your 
errors  and  his  crimes.     Besides,  the  Roman  people,  even  from 
the  very  infancy^  of  their  state,  have  thought  it  better  to  seek 
friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it  safer  to  rule  over  willing  than 
forced  subjects.     But  to  you  no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable 
than  ours ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  at  a  distance  from  yor, 
on  which  account  there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunder- 
standing between  us,  while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  be  as 
strong  as  if  we  were  near ;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  we 
have    subjects  in  abundance,  yet   neither  we,  nor  any  other 
nation,   can  ever  have   a  sufficiency  of  friends.     AVould  that 
such  had  been  your  inclination  from  the   first ;  for  then  you 
would  assuredly,  before  this  time,  have  received  from  the  Roman 
people  more  benefits  than  you  have  now  suffered  evils.     But 
since  Fortune  has  the  chief  control  in  human  affairs,  and  it  has 
pleased  her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favor,  now,  when  she  gives  you  this  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,   and   complete  the   course  which    you  have 
begun.     You  liave  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  with 
great  ease,   for  past  errors  by  future  services.     Impress  this, 
however,  deeply  on  your  mind,  that   the    Roman   people    are 
never  outdone  in  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  power  in  war  you 
have  already  sufficient  knowledge." 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  observations,  at  the  same  time,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  error ;  and  saying  "  that  he  had  taken  arms,  not  with 
any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  as  pnrt  of 
Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha,*  was 

7  CII.  Besides,  the  Roman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancy,  etc.]  The 
reading  of  thia  passage,  before  the  edition  of  Cortius,  was  this :  Ad  hoc, 
populo  Eomano  jam  a  jyt^ncipio  inopi  melius  'visum  amicos.  quam  servos, 
giuerere.  Gruter  proposed  to  read  Ad  hoc  populo  Romano  xnopi  melivs  est 
visum,  etc.,  whence  Cortius  made  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam.  xnopi  visum, 
etc.  But  the  Bipont  editors,  observing  that  inopi  was  not  quite  consistent 
with  quaerere  servos,  altered  the  passage  to  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam  a. 
principio  relpublictE  melius  visum,  etc.,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  emenda- 
tion tnat  has  been  proposed,  and  which  I  have  accordingly  followed. 
Kritzius  and  Dietsch  adopt  it^  except  that  they  omit  reipublicce,  and  put  noth- 
ing in  the  place  of  inopi.  Gerlacn  retains  inopi,  on  the  principle  of  "  quo 
insolentius,  eo  verius,''  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  genuine.  Cortius  omitted 
melius  on  no  authority  but  his  own. 

*  Out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha]  Uhde  vi  Juguriham  ex- 
pulerit  [expulcrat].    There  is  hero  some  obscurity.     The  manuscripts  vary 
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his  by  right  of  conquest,  and  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  laid 
waste  by  Marius ;  that  when  he  formerly  sent  embassadors  to 
the  Romans,  he  was  refused  their  friendship  ;  but  that  he  would 
say  nothing  more  of  the  past,  and  would,  if  Marius  gave  hini 
permission,  send  another  embassy  to  the  senate."  But  no 
sooner  was  this  permission  granted,  than  the  purpose  of  the 
barbarian  was  altered  bv  some  of  his  friends,  whom  Jujrurtha, 
heanns:  of  the  mission  of  Svlla  and  ^lanlius,  and  fearful  of  what 
was  intended  by  it,  had  corrupted  with  bribes. 

CIII.  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army  in 
winter  quarters,  set  out,  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  and  part 
of  the  cavalry,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  countr}-,  to  besiege  a 
fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  garrison  con- 
sisting wholly  of  Roman  deserters.  And  now  again  Bocchus, 
either  from  reflecting  on  what  he  had  sutfered  in  the  two 
engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such  of  his  friends 
as  Jugurtha  had  not  corrupted,  selected,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved  integrity  and 
eminent  abilities,  whom  he  directed  to  go,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Marius,  and  afterward  to  proceed,  if  Marius  gave  his  consent,  ns 
embassadors  to  Rome,  granting  them  full  powers  to  treat  con- 
cerning his  affairs,  and  to  conclude  the  war  upon  any  terms 
whatsoever.  These  five  immediately  set  out  for  the  Roman 
winter-quarters,  but  being  beset  and  spoiled  by  Getulian  robbers 
on  the  way,  fled,  in  alarm  and  ill  plight,"  to  Sylla,  whom  the 
consul,  when  he  went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-pnetor 
with  the  army.  Sylla  received  them,  not,  as  they  had  deserved, 
like  faithless  enemies,  but  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and 
munificence ;  from  which  the  barbarians  concluded  that  what 
was  said  of  Roman  avarice  was  false,  and  that  Sylla,  from  his 
generosity,  must  bo   their  friend.     For  interested   bounty,*"  in 

between  expulerit  and  erpuUrlt.  Cortins,  and  Gerlach  in  his  Becond  edi- 
tion, adopt  erpulerat,  wliich  they  of  necessity  refer  to  Marius  ;  but  to  make 
Bocchus  speak  thua,  i^,  as  Kritzius  says,  to  make  liim  gpeak  verj'  foolishly 
and  arrogantly.  Kritzius  himself,  accordingly,  adopts  expuUrii,  and  suiv 
poses  that  Bocchus  invents  a  falsehood,  in  the  belief  that  tne  Romans  would 
liave  no  means  of  detecting  it.  But  Bocchus  may  have  spoken  truth,  re- 
ferring, as  MuUer  suggests,  to  some  previous  transactions  between  him 
and  Jugurtha,  to  which  Sallust  does  not  elsewhere  allude. 

•  cm.  In  ill  plight]  Sine  d(core. 

>"  Interested  bounty]  Largitio.  "The  word  signifies  liberal  treatment  of 
others  vith  a  view  to  our  own  interest;  without  any  real  goodwill." 
Muller.  "  He  intends  a  severe  stricture  ou  bis  own  age,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Romuus."'  JJitUch. 
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those  days,  was  still  unknown  to  many  ;  by  whom  every  man 
who  was  liberal  was  also  thought  benevolent,  and  all  presents 
were  considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dis- 
closed to  the  quaestor  their  commission  from  Bocchus,  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser ;  extolling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  likely  to  promote 
their  objects,  or  to  procure  the  favor  of  Sylla.  Sylla  promised 
them  all  that  they  requested;  and,  being  instructed  how  to 
address  Marius  and  the  senate,  they  tarried  in  the  camp  about 
forty  days.'^ 

CrV.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object^^  of  his  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Cirta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  embassadors,  he  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come  to 
him,  together  with  Lucius  Bellienus,  the  praetor  from  Utica, 
and  all  that  were  of  senatorial  rank  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
with  whom  he  discussed  the  instructions  of  Bocchus  to  his 
embassadors;  to  whom  permission  to  proceed  to  Rome  was 
granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a  truce  was  asked,  a 
request  to  which  assent  was  readily  expressed  by  Sylla  and  the 
majority  ;  the  few,  who  advocated  harsher  measures,  were  men 
inexperienced  in  human  aftairs,  which,  unstable  and  fluctuating, 
are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes.^^ 

The  Moors  having  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  three  of 
them  started  for  Rome  with  Cneius  Octavius  Rufus,  who,  as 
quaestor,  had  brought  pay  for  the  army  to  Africa;  the  other 
two  returned  to  Bocchus,  who  heard  from  them,  with  great 
pleasure,  their  account  both  of  other  particulars,  and  especially 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  embassadors  that  went  to  Rome,  when,  after  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  in 
error,  and  had  been  led  astray  by  the  treachery  of  Jugurtha, 
they  solicited  for  him  friendship  and  alliance,  the  following 
answer   was   given :    "  The   senate  and   people   of  Rome  are 

11  About  forty  days]  Waiting,  apparently,  for  the  return  of  Marius. 

13  CIV.  Having  failed  in  the  object,  etc.]  Infecto^  qiio  intenderat^  negotio. 
Though  this  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  manuscnpts,.  Kritzius,  Miiller, 
and  Dietech,  read  confecto,  as  if  Marius  could  not  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 

13  Are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes]  Semper  in  adxorsa  mutant. 
Rose  renders  this  "are  always  changing,  and  constantly  for  the  worse:" 
and  most  other  translators  have  given  something  similar.  But  this  is  ao- 
Burd ;  for  every  one  sees  that  all  changes  in  human  affairs  are  not  for  the 
worse.    Adversa  ia  evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 
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wont  to  be  mindful  of  both  services  and  injuries ;  they  par- 
don Bocchus,  since  he  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  friendship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

CV.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  Bocchus,  ho 
requested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him,  that,  at  his 
discretion,'*  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest. Sylla  was  accordingly  dispatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  some 
archers  and  a  Pelignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion, were  furnished  with  light  arms,  which,  however,  pro- 
tected them,  as  efficiently  as  any  others,  airainst  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  set  out,  Volux,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  suddenly 
ap[)eared  on  th«  open  plain  with  a  hody  of  cavalry*,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  thousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  confusion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
Sylla  and  the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  trying  and  presenting'^  his  arms  and 
weapons ;  some  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  hope, 
as  they  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  those 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVI.  Volux,  coming  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
sa}-ing  that  he  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  the  following, 
witliout  any  alarm.  But  when  they  ha<l  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  ha(l  set  in,  Volux  came  running,  with  looks  of 
per|)lexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
scouts  that  .luirurtha  was  at  liand,  entreating  and  urging  liim, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  the  night. 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that   he   had   no   fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 

>«  CV,  At  his  diftcretion]  ArbUraiu.  Kritzius  observes  that  this  word 
cor  '  •  '  '■  •  .tion  of  plenary  powers  to  treaty  and  decide:  der  mii 
tif'  ^''ht  itnttrhand^ln  kOnnU 

••'  1  rc-'Miiiir]  jn'rndere.  The  critics  arc  in  doubt  to  what  to  refer  this 
word;  Hunie  have  thoujjrlit  of  nnderstandinj;  animum;  Cortius,  Wn^sse,  and 
MOller,  think  it  is  meant  only  of  the  l)ow8  of  the  archers ;  Kritzius,  Bur- 
nouf,  and  Allen,  refer  it,  apparently  with  belter  judifineut,  to  the  an/ia  and 
i»U  iu  f'cuvral. 
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enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  lie  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  valor  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destruc- 
tion Mere  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  by  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  soon  to  be  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  liowever, 
by  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  of  the 
susfgestion,  and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  dispatch 
their  supper, ^°  to  hght  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  silence  at  the  first  watch. 

When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  march  during  the 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  at  sunrise,  to  pitch  his 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Volux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVII.  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence ;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  saying,  "  that  a  handful  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successfully  against  a  multitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security  ;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 
arms  in  his  hands,  ought  to  trust  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  great  danger,  the 
defenseless  and  blind  parts  of  his  body."  '^  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  perfidy  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Volux,  as  being  an  instrument  of  his 
father's  hostility,^"  to  q-uit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suspicions  ;  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  subtilty 

"  CVI.  To  dispatch  their  supper]  Coenatos  esse.  "The  perfect  is  not 
without  its  force  ;  it  signifies  that  Sylla  wished  his  orders  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  expedition."  Kritzms.  He  orders  them  to  have  done 
Bupper. 

17  CVII.  And  blind  parts  of  his  body]  Coeeum  corpus.  Imitated  from  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop.  iii.  3,  45 :  'M.cjpbv  yap  to  Kparelv  (Sovlofitvovc,  rd  Tv<i>?.(l,  rov 
ctjfiaroc,  Kal  ao~7ia,  kol  uxetpa,  ravra  havrta  tuttclv  rolg  noXe- 
fiioir  <})evyovTag.  "It  is  folly  for  those  that  desire  to  conquer,  to  turn  the 
blind,  unarmed,  and  handless  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  enemy  in  flight." 

J8  As  being  an  instrument  of  his  father's  hostility]  Quoniam  hostilia 
faceret.  "  Since  he  wished  to  deceive  the  Romans  by  pretended  friend- 
flhip."     MulUr 
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of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  his  line  of  march  had  become  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  r.s  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
father  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  not  attempt  any  open 
violence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  be  a  witness 
of  it.  He  thought  it  best  for  Sylla,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
self he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  adopted ;  they  set  forward 
without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  they  arrived  at 
the  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

CVUI.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Xumidian  named  Aspar,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  he  heard  of  Sylla's  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  embassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  king's  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  of  the 
family  of  Masinissa,'"  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
side,  as  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 
Bocchus,  who,  having  found  him  faitliful*"  on  many  former 
occasions,  sent  him  forthwith  to  Sylla,  to  say  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  the  Romans  desired ;  that  Sylla  him- 
self should  appoint  the  place,  day,  and  hour,"^  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  that  Ik.'  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him 
before,  inviolate  ;^^  and  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of 

"  CVIII.  Of  the  family  of  Maainissa]  Ex  gente  MasiniMct.  Massugrada 
was  the  son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubine. 

»»  Faithful]  Fidinn.  After  this  word,  in  the  editions  of  Cortiua,  Kritzius, 
Gerlach,  Allen,  and  Dietsch,  follows  Bomanis  or  esse  Ri/nuinis.  These 
critics  defend /i^rrr/i/7fli*  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessarv  after^'ium. 
and  that  it  was  of  importance,  as  Castilioneus  obscr^•c8  that  t)abar  should 
be  well  disposed  toward  the  Romans,  and  not  have  been  corrupted,  like 
many  other  courtiers  of  Bocchus,  by  the  bribes  of  Jugurtha.  Glareanus, 
Ba<lius  Ascensius,  the  Bipont  editors,  and  Burnouf,  with  most  of  the  trans- 
lators, omit  Ji'/inanis,  and  1  have  thought  proper  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. 

a»  Place,  day,  and  hour]  Z)i>7»,  locum,  Umpus.  Not  only  the  day,  but 
tlje  time  of  the  day. 

"  That  he  kept'ull  points,  whic]\  he  liad  settled  -with  liim  before,  invio- 
late] Consulta  stse  omnia  cum  illo  inUgra  haln>rt.  Kritxius  justly  observes 
that  most  editon*,  iu  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erronuously  given  to 
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Jugurtha's  embassador  as  any  restraint"  on  the  discussion  of 
their  common  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  he 
could  have  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  find, 
however,  tliat  it  was  rather  from  African  duphcity'^^  than  from 
the  motives  which  he  professed,  that  Bocchus  thus  ahured 
both  the  Romans  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace ; 
that  he  frequently  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha ;  and 
that  his  inclination  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
our  favor. 

CIX.  Sylla  replied,  "  that  he  should  speak  on  but  few  partic- 
ulars before  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  private  meeting,  or 
in  the  presence  of  only  a  few ; "  dictating,  at  the  same  time, 
what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus.^^  Afterward, 
when  they  met,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla  stated,  "  that 
he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  resolve  on  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as  he  had  been 
previously  instructed  by  Sylla,  requested  him  to  come  again  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  since  he  had  as  yet  formed  no  determina- 
tion, but  would  at  that  time  give  a  decisive  answer.  Both  then 
retired  to  their  respective  camps.^^  But  when  the  night  was 
far  advanced,  Sylla  was  secretly  sent  for  by  Bocchus.     At  their 

consulta  the  sense  of  consulenda  /  and  that  the  sense  is,  "  that  all  that  he  had 
arranged  with  Sylla  before,  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drawn 
from  his  resolutions  by  the  influence  of  Jugurtha." 

23  And  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of  Jugurtha's  embassador, 
as  any  restraint,  etc  J  Neu  JugurtTioe,  legatum  pertimesceret,  quo  res  communis 
licentius  gereretnr.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage.  Burnouf  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  "  Sylla,"  says  he, 
"  was  not  to  fear  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  quo^  on  which  account  (equivalent 
to  eoque^  and  on  that  account,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  freedom  from  appre- 
hension) their  common  interests  would  be  more  freely  arranged."  Yet  it 
appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of  Jugurtha's  envoj^  could  not  he  dis- 
missed^ and  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  discussion  in  his  presence,  as 
Sylla  was  to  say  but  little  before  him,  and  to  speak  more  at  large  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting.  These  considerations  have  induced  Kritzius  to  suppose  that 
the  word  remoto^  or  something  similar,  has  been  lost  after  quo.  Ihe  Bipont 
editors  inserted  cautum  esse  oefbre  quo,  which  is  without  authority,  and 
does  not  at  all  assist  the  sense. 

31  African  duplicity]  Punicdfide.  "  Punica  fides  was  a  well-known  pro- 
verbial expression  for  treachery  and  deceit.  "The  origin  of  it  is  perhaps  at- 
tributable not  so  much  to  fact,  as  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Eomans 
toward  the  Carthaginians."  Burnouf. 

"  CIX.  "What  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus]  That  is,  in  the 
presence  of  Aspar. 

""'  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps]  Deinde  anibo  in  sua  castra 
di/jresai.  Botli,  i.  e.  Bocchus  ana  Sylla,  not  Aspar  and  Sylla,  as  Cortius 
imagines. 
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interview,  none  but  confidential  interpreters  were  admitted  on 
either  side,  toijether  with  Dabar,  the  messenger  between  them, 
a  man  of  honor,  and  held  in  esteem  by  both  parties.  The  king 
at  once  commenced  thus  : 

ex.  "  I  never  expected  that  T,  the  greatest  monarch  in  tliis 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  all  whom  I  know,  should 
ever  owe  a  favor  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sylla,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicite<l  me,  and  to 
others  without  solicitation,  and  stood  in  need  of  no  man's  assist- 
ance. But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others  are 
wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me"  to  have  once  needed  your  friendship,  than 
which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart.  Of  the  sincerity 
of  tliis  assertion  you  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my  arms, 
my  soldiers,  my  money,  or  whatever  you  please,  and  use  it  as 
your  own.  But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you  live,  that  your 
kindness  to  me  has  been  fully  requited  ;  my  sense  of  it  will  al- 
ways remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall,  with  my  knowl- 
edge, wish  for  nothing  in  vain.  For,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  it 
is  less  dishonorable  to  a  prince  to  be  conquered  in  battle  than 
to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"  AVith  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are  sent 
to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  neither  made 
war  upon  the  Roman  people,  nor  desired  that  it  should  bo 
made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territories  with  arms  against 
an  anned  force.  But  from  hostilities,  since  such  is  your  pleas- 
ure, I  now  desist.  Prosecute  the  war  with  Jugurtha  as  you 
think  proper.  The  river  Mulucha,  which  was  the  boundary 
between  Miscipsa  and  me,  I  shall  neither  pass  myself,  nor  suffer 
Jugurtha  to  come  within  it.  And  if  you  shall  ask  any  thing  I 
besides,  worthy  of  me  and  of  yourself,  you  shall  not  depart  I 
with  a  refusal."  '  f 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  roplie<l,   as  far  as  concerned  him-: 
self,  briefly  and  modestly;  but  sp<jke,  with  regard  to  the  peace 
and  their  common"  concerns,  much  more  at  length.     He  signi- 
fied to  the  king  "  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  they 

^  ex.  It  will  be  a  plensnro  to  mcl  Fuerit  mihi.  Some  editions,  aa  that 
of  T>an;zius,  tlie  Bipont,  nml  liuriiout's,  \m\Q  fuerit  mihi  pretium.  Sorac- 
thintr  ot"  the  kind  weemA  to  he  wantinjr.  "  lies  in  bonis  nuincranda  fuerit 
mihi."  Burnou/.  Allen,  who  omita  prttium,  interprets,  "  Grata  niihi 
ej?estas  sit,  nato  ad  tuum,  amicitiani  confujfiat;"  but  wlio  can  deduce  this 
8en.se  from  tlio  passage,  unless  ho  havo  pretium,  or  something  similar,  in 
his  miud? 
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jhad  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think  iiiemselves  little 
iobliged  by  what  Jia  .promised ;  that  he  must  do  something 
ifwEic^  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than  his  own ;  and 
[that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  o])portunity,  since  he  had 
jjugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him  to  the  Romans, 
they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  their  friendship 
and  alliance,  as  well  as  that  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed,^® 
would  readily  be  granted  him."  Bocchus  at  first  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  affinity,  the  ties  of  blood,'^" 
and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with  Jugurtha ;  and  that 
he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he  might  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  by  whom  Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the 
Romans  disliked.  But  at  last,  after  being  frequently  impor- 
tuned, his  resolution  gave  way,^°  and  he  engaged  to  do  every 
thing  in  accordance  with  Sylla's  wishes.  They  then  concerted 
measures  for  conducting  a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which 
Jugurtha,  weary  of  war,  was  extremely  desirous.  Having  set- 
tled their  plans,  they  separated. 

CXII.  On  the  next  day  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha's 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  with  joy  to  Jugurtha's 
camp,  and  having  received  full  instructions  from  him,  returned 
in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  with  intelligence 
"  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever  might  be  required, 
but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in  Marius,  as  treaties  of 
peace,  concluded  with  Roman  generals,  had  often  before 
proved  of  no  effect;  that  if  Bocchus,  however,  ^N-ished  to 
consult  the  interests  of  both,^'  and  to  have  an  established 
peace,  he  should  endeavor  to  bring  all  parties  together  to 
a  conference,  as  if  to  settle  the  conditions,  and  then  deliver 
Sylla  into    his  hands,  for  when    he   had  such  a  man    in  his 

2'  CXI.  That  part  of  Numidia  which  he  claimed]  Ramidioe  jjariem  quam 
nunc  peteret.  See  the  second  note  on  c.  102.  Bocchus  continues,  iu  his 
speech  iu  the  preceding  chapter,  to  signify  that  a  part  of  Numidia  belonged 
to  him. 

2»  The  ties  of  blood]  Cognationem.  To  this  blood-relationship  between 
him  and  Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

30  His  resolution  gave  way]  Lerdtur.  Cortius,  whom  Gerlach  and  Miiller 
follow,  reads  leniter,  but,  with  Kritzius  and  Gerlach,  I  prefer  the  verb  to 
the  adverb ;  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  manu- 
scripts. 

9'  CXII.  Interests  of  both]  Arnhobus.    Bothhimself  and  Jugurtha. 
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power,  a  treaty  would  at  once  be  concluded  Ly  order  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  ;  as  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from  want  of 
spirit,  but  from  zeal  lur  tlie  public  interest,  would  not  be 
left  in  captivity. 

CXIir.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether 
in  pretense  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
But  the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  are  violent,  are  often 
fickle,"  and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a 
time  and  place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about 
the  treaty,  Bocchus  addresssed  himself  at  one  time  to  Sylla 
and  at  another  to  the  e;ivoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them 
with  equal  aftability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to 
both.  Both  were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and 
animated  with  the  fairest  expectations.  But  on  the  night 
preceding  the  day  api)ointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor, 
after  first  assembling  his  ft'iends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of 
mind,  dismissing  them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anx- 
ious strugr^ks  with  himself,  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed 
the  secret  agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  or- 
dered tliat  Sylhi  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  his 
desire,  laid    an  ambush  for  JuiT^urtha, 

As  soon  as  it  was  dav,  and  intelligence  was  broujxht 
that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him 
and  do  him  lionor,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  friends, 
anfi  our  quaistor,  as  far  as  a  little  hill,  which  was  full  in 
the  view  of  the  men  who  were  j)lace<l  in  andjush.  To  the 
same  spot  came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adhert^nts,  un- 
armed, according  to  agreement;  when  immediately,  on  a 
signal  being  given,  he  was  a^^sailed  on  all  sides  by  those 
who  were  lying  in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Jugurtha  himself  was  delivered  bound  to  Sylhi,  and  by 
him  conducted  to  Marius. 

CXIV.  At  this  period  war  was  carrie«l  on  unsuccessfully 
by  our  generals  Quintus  Ca'pio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  against 
the  <rauls;  with  the  terror  of  which  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  ]*>oth  the  Romans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained  the 
opinion  that  all  other   nations  must  yield   to   their  valor,  but 
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that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but  merely 
in  self-defense.  But  after  the  war  in  Numidia  was  ended, 
and  it  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming  in  chains 
to  Rome,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was  created 
consul,  and  Gaul  decreed  to  him  as  his  province.  On  the 
first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great  glory. 
At  that  time"  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  state  were 
placed  on  him. 

32  CXrV.  At  that  time]  Ea  tempestate.  "  In  many  manuscripts  is  foimd 
ex  ea  tempestate,  by  which  the  sense  is  wholly  perverted.  Sallust  signifies 
that  Manus  did  not  continue  always  deserving  of  such  honor  ;  for,  as  is 
said  in  c.  63,  '  he  was  afterward  carried  headlong  by  ambition.'  "  Eritzius. 
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545. — Coss.    M.   Claudius,    Marcellus,    T.    Quixttus    Cris- 
piNUS. — Masinissa  succeeds   to  the  throne   of  his    father 
Gala. 
549. — M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. — 
Masinissa,  driven  from  liis  dominions  by  Syphax,  king  of 
another  part  of  Xumidia,  joins  the  Komans. 
550. — Cn.  Ser\ilius  C^pio,  C  Servilius  Nepos. — Syphax  is 
taken  prisoner.     Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and 
unites  ail  Xumidia  under  his  sway. 
695. — Q.  FuLVius  NoBiLiOR,  T.  Annius  Lusus. — About  this 

time  Jugurtha  is  born. 
605. — Sp.  Postiiumius  Albinus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — Massi- 
C  •      /^^  nissa,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving  three  sons, 
Micipsa,  Mastanabal,   and   Gulussa ;    but  the   two  latter 
dying,  Micipsa  becomes  sole  king. 
613. — C.  LiELius  Sapiens,  Q.  Servilius  Cjepio. — The  siege  of 
^j«/   Nuraantia  is   commenced,    during   which   Jugiu*tha    and 
^""^^      I  Marius  serve  together  under  vScipio. 

020. — P.  Munus  Sc^vola,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — Numantia 

is  taken. 
G32. — Q.  Fabius  -^milianus  Maximus,  L.  Opimius. — Micipsa 
adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 
I  ^1    035. — M.    Porcius    Cato,    Q.    Marcius    Rex. — Micipsa    dies, 

'^  after  a  reign  of  tliirty  years,  and   his   two  sons,  Adlierbal 

/  77   and  lliempsal,  with  Jugurtlia,  succeed  conjointly  to   his 
dominions. 
C3G. — L.  C.ECiLius  Metellus,  Q.  Mucius  vSc.i^vola. — lliempsal 
fjl    I  /  Cis  killed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.     Civil 
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war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  who  is  de- 
feated, and  takes  refuge  in  the  Roman  province. 

63*7.  Coss.  C.  LiciNius  Geta,  Q.  Fabius  Eburnus. — Adherbal 
^  A  arrives  at  Rome,  whither  also  Jugurtha  sends  embassadors. 
^^  Both  parties  plead  before  the  Senate.     Opimius  is  deputed 
by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

G38. — M.  ^MiLius  ScAURUs,  M.  C^ciLius  Metellus. — Opimus 

//  (f  divides  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

639. — M.  AciLTus  Balbus,  C.  Porcius  Cato. — War  is  renewed 

//  r    between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

640. — C.  C^ciLius  Metellus,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. — Adher- 
bal is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Cirta,  Avhich  is  besieged 
by  Jugurtha.  The  Senate  sends  three  commissioners  into 
Africa. 

641. — M.  Livius  Drusus,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso. — Cirta  having 
been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal  addresses 
a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputy  into  Africa. 
Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of  the  peoj)le. 
The  Romans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Bestia. — Calpurnius  is  appointed  general  of  the  array  in 
Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugurtha 
sends  embassadors  to  Rome,  with  bribes.  The  Roman 
army  enters  Numidia,  and  the  war  is  commenced.  Jugur- 
tha induces  Calpurnius  to  inake  a  treaty  of  peace.  Cal- 
purnius sets  out  from  Afi'ica,  about  the  month  of  July,  to 
hold  the  comitia  at  Rome.  Memmius  makes  a  speech  to 
the  people.  Sail.  Jug.  c.  31.  Cassius,  in  consequence  of 
it,  is  sent  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha  accompanies  Cassius 
to  Rome. 

643. — M.  MiNucius  Rufus,  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus. — Bo- 
milcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates  Massiva 
at  Rome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  Numidia.  The  consul 
Albinus  enters  Numidia  with  his  army,  but  performs  no 
operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he  returns  to 
Rome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Aulus.  Mamilius  Limetanus  becomes  tribune  "of 
the  people. 

644. — Q.  C^ciLius  Metellus  Numidicus,  M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Aulus  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter-quarters  in  the 
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montli  of  January,  and  lays  siege  to  Suthul.  He  raises 
the  siege,  is  surprised  by  Jugurtha,  and  surrenders  on  dis- 
graceful terms,  making  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  with  Ju- 
gurtha,  which  the  Senate  afterward  declare  invalid.  AI- 
binus  returns  to  Numidia,  and  resigns  the  command  of 
the  army  to  the  consul  Metellus.  Metellus  choses  for  his 
lieutenant-generals  Marius  and  Rutilius.  The  Mamilian 
law  is  passed,  by  which  Calpurnius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius, 
are  sent  into  exile.  Vacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the 
Muthul.  Siege  of  Zama  by  ^letellus.  Aflair  of  cavalry 
near  Sicca.  Metellus  raises  the  siege  of  Zama,  and  goes 
into  winter-quarters  in  the  Roman  province. 

645. — Serv\  Sulpitics  Galda,  M.  ^milius  ScAoirs  Hor- 
TEXsius. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  with  Metellus,  breaks 
it,  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Nuniidians  surprise  tho 
city  of  Vacca ;  Metellus  recovers  it.  Nabdalsa  and  Bo- 
milcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius  quits  the  army, 
and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Rome.  Jugurtha  is  de- 
^  '^  feated,  and  throws  himself  into  Thala,  which  Metellus  soon 
^  after  besieges.  C.  Annius,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  is  sent 
iis  governor  to  Leptis.  Thala  is  taken  ;  Jugurtha  flees 
into  Getulia,  and  forms  a  league  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauretania.  The  two  kings  take  up  their  position  near 
Cirta,  and  Metellus  encamps  at  no  great  dist^mce  from 
them. 

046. — L.  Cassius  Longinus,  C.  Marius. — The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  Metellus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  give  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  Manlius  and  Cinna  his  lieutenant-generals,  har- 
anrrues  the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Rome,  lands  at  Utica.  Metellus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  the  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with  Ju- 
gurtlia,  and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Capsa, 
which  he  takes. 

C4Y. — C.  Attilius  Serranus,  Q.  SER^^LIrs  CiEPio. — Metellus 
tikes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  ^fauretjmia.  Sylla 
arrives  in  the  army,  liocdms  and  Jugurtha  again  unite 
their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march  ;  Marius  re- 
tires, with  some  loss,  to  two  neighboring  hills,  but  attacks 
and  routs  the  barbarians  the  following  night.  Jiit,'urtha 
and  Bocchus  are  again  defeated  near  Cirta,  and  the  Roman 
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army  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  the  sea-coast.  Bocclius 
expresses  a  "wish  for  peace  ;  Sylla  and  Manlius  have  an  in- 
ten'iew  with  him.  Marius  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha^  Sail.  Jug.,  c.  103,  104. 
648. — P.  RuTiLius  RuFus,  C.  Manlius  Maximus. — Bocchus 
sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council  to  give 
them  audience.  The  deputies  are  allowed  to  proceed  as 
embassadors  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  grants  Bocchus 
peace.  Sylla  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is  met  by  his 
son  Volux,  who  attends  him  to  his  father.  After  some 
secret  negotiation  between  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  Bocchus 
betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jugurthtne  War  is  quite  as  abrupt  as 
that  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Jugurtha,  being  conveyed 
to  Rome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by  Marius. 
But  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  that  occasion, 
was  more  than  liis  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  and  he  lost  his 
senses  before  the  termination  of  the  procession.  He  was  then 
led  to  the  TuUian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline  were  afterward  thrown,  and  precipitated,  with 
great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In  his  de- 
scent, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Heavens,  how  cold  is  this 
bath  of  yours  !"  He  survived,  according  to  Plutarch  and 
others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  Eutrop.  iv.  11,  seq. 
Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was  strangled  in  prison.  At 
the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies  of  the  Jugurthine  War  is 
added  the  distich, 

Si  cupis  ignotum  Jugurthae  noscere  letum, 
Tarpeia3  rupis  pulsus  ad  inia  ruit, 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebody  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himself. 

"  Sylla  had  medals  distributed,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  palm-branch,  with  the 
inscription  C.  Marius,  C.  F.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a  head  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  words,  L.  Cornel.  Sylla,  Pr.  Q. 
It  is  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  great  trophies  which  are 
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still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  which 
were  transported  thither  from  the  Martian  aqueduct,  are  those 
of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  they  are  those  of  the  conquest  of  Xumidia  or  of  the 
victory  over  the  Cimbri.  Petrarch,  indeed,  says  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  victories  over  Jugurtha,  but  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  wrong  when  he  adds  that  they  are  representa- 
tions of  those  which  Bocchus  sent  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Those  of  Bocchus,  made  of  gold,  and  representiug  Ju- 
gurtha delivered  by  the  king  of  Mauretania  to  Sylla,  were  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone 
in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  *  *  *  For  myself,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  Jugurtha,  and  the 
other  to  the  Cirabri.     *     *     * 

''  The  Romans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  of  Nu- 
midia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  bordering  on  Mauretania 
was  given  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  Xew  Mauretinia.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Iliemp- 
sal  IL,  whom  Appian  calls  Mandrestal,  son  of  Gulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  *  *  Tq  Hiempsal  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Juba  L,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
Cajsar.  Caesar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  all  Numidia  to  the  Roman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  II.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Glaphyra, 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow  of  Al- 
exander, son  of  Ilerod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ptol- 
emy, his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  after  whose  death  Xumidia  had 
no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Roman  province.  A  Xumidian 
named  Daf-l^arnas,  or  the  little  I*liarnaces,  a  name  which  the 
Romans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  it  with  an  anny  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  his  strug- 
gles to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death,  and  made  no 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  country." — De  Brosaeb, 
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Of  these  fragments  tlio  greater  part  were  collected  from  the  grammarians, 
and  other  -writers  who  have  cited  SaUust,  by  Paulus  Manutius  and  Ludovicus 
Cai'rio.  Subsequent  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  illustrated  them. 
That  the  Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  them, 
have  reached  us  entire,  owing  to  their  preservation  in  an  old  manuscript,  in 
which  they  had  been  added  to  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugur- 
thine  War,  and  from  which  Pomponius  Leetus  extracted  them  for  the  press. 
Cortins. 

Of  all  who  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  suC' 
cessful  has  been  Dc  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  light  on  many  that  were  ob- 
scure, iiniting  some  that  had  been  disjoined,  and  supplying,  from  other 
writers  what  appeared  to  have  been  lost,  has  given  a  restoration,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  of  Sallust's  History  in  French.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
work  which  he  has  produced  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  every  student  of 
Eoman  Histoiy. 

Sallust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  affairs  at  Rome  from  a.tj.c.  675, 
when  Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  to  a.u.c.  688,  when  Pompey,  by  the 
law  of  Manilius,  was  appointed  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  During 
this  period  occurred  the  civil  disturbances  excited  by  Lepidus  after  the 
death  of  Sylla,  the  wars  of  Sertorius  and  Spartacus,  the  destruction  of  the 

Eirates,  and  the  victories  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative 
e  prefixed  a  summary  of  events  from  the  end  of  the  Jugurthine  War ; 
so  tnat  the  Jugurtha,  the  History,  and  the  Catiline  comprehended,  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  the  occurrences  of  fifty-years,  from  636  to  691.  Bur- 
novf. 

AU  the  Fragments  of  any  imj>ortance  are  here  translated.  The  names 
appended  to  them  are  those  ot  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  from 
whom  they  have  been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  settled ;  Cortius  and  Burnouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed 
most  pains  upon  it.    I  have  in  general  followed  Burnouf. 

I  HAVE  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Roman  people,  military  and 
civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus^Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus/ 
and  the  subsequent  period.     Donatus.  Pomp.  Messalinus. 

^  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus]  They  were  consuls,  a.u.c.  676, 
Just  after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Ausonius  mentions  them,  and  alludes, 
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Gato,  the  most  expressive  in  style'  of  all  the  Romans,  said 
much  in  a  few  words.     Servius  Acron. 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  hiAn^  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civA  war  ever  drawn  me  away  from  the  truth.  Aru- 
sianus. 

The  first  dissensions'  among  us  arose  from  the  depravity 
of  the  Iiuman  mind,  which,  restless  and  untameable,  is  always 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power.     Priscian. 


The  Roman  State  was  at  tlie  greatest  height  of  power  in  the 
consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus  ;*  when 
all  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  our  sea  and 
the  ocean,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable,  was 
brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Romans  acted  on  the 
best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  last  Carthaginian  war.  Victori- 
nus  Augustinus. 

But  discord*  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils  that 
usually  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  increased  after  Ciu*- 

at  the  same  tinic,  to  the  contents  of  Sallnst's  History,  in  his  IVth  Idyl, 
ver.  61 : 

Jam  facinus,  Catilina,  tuum,  Lepidique  tumultum. 
Ab  Lcpido  ct  Catulo  jam  res  ct  tcmpora  Kouice 
Orsus,  ois  senos  seriem  connccto  per  annos. 
Jam  lego  civili  mistum  Muvorte  auelhim, 
Movit  quod  socio  Sertorius  exul  Ibero. 

2  Evprcpsive  in  style]  Disertksimus.  "Sallust  had  a  particular  regard 
for  the  Ilistory  of  Cato,  which,  in  Sallust'.s  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  bo 
read.  He  valued  himself  upon  imitating  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  expres- 
sions, lie  found  in  Ium  antique  language  an  energy  to  which  modern 
F)li>h  and  accuracy  scarcely  ever  attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  wo 
renchmen  so  much  rcirarJ  in  our  ancient  authors,  as  Comines,  Amyot, 
and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  natural  strength  and  e;ise  of  style."  De  Brosse.^. 

'  The  first  dissensions,  etc.]  "  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  preface, 
in  which  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  city  or  Rome, 
and  of  the  form  of  government,  from  the  fnnidation  of  the  city.  The  fol- 
lowing fhigments  relate  to  the  same  subject."  Burnouf. 

*  .Ser\'ius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus]  a.c.c.  703. 

»  But  didcord,  etc.]  Compare  Jug.,  c.  41 ;  Cat.,  c.  10. 
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thage  was  destroyed.  For  encroachments  of  the  stronger  on 
the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the  people  from 
the  senate,  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had  existed  even 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  repubhc ;  nor,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  observed  any  longer 
than  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a  fierce  war  from  Etruria, 
subsided ;  after  that  time  the  patricians  began  to  tyrannize 
over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves  ;  to  scourge  and  put  them  to 
death  with  authority  like  that  of  kings  ;  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands,  and,  excluding  them  from  the  government,  to  keep 
it  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  people  being  greatly  op- 
pressed by  these  severities,  and  especially  by  the  grievance  of 
usury,  and  having  also  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  inces- 
sant wars,  at  last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
Sacred  and  Aventine  Mounts,  on  which  occasions  they  secured 
for  themselves  the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privi- 
leges. To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  second  Punic  war 
brought  a  termination.     Augustin. 


When,  after  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed, 
the  people  were  at  liberty  to  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerful  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves ;  and  men  were  esteemed, 
or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  well  or  ill  of  the 
republic  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt),  but  whoever  grew  emi- 
nently wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on  others,  was 
styled,  if  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs,  an  excellent 
citizen.  From  this  period,  the  manners  of  our  forefathers  de- 
generated, not,  as  before,  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  like 
that  of  a  torrent ;  and  the  youth  became  so  depraved  with 
luxury  and  avaiice,  that  they  might  be  thought,  with  justice, 
to  have  been  born  powerless  either  to  preserve  their  own 
property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve  theirs.  Gellius,  Au- 
gustin. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  THE    CONSUL,  MARCUS  ^MILIUS    LEPIDUS,"  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  ROME,  AGAINST  SYLLA. 

"Your    clemency    and    probity,^    0    Romans,   for    wLicIi 

«  Marcus  ^milins  Lepidns]  "He  was  the  father  of  Lepidns,  the  triumvir, 
of  the  patrician  gens  Emilia,  the  chief  families  of  whicli  were  the  Lepidi, 
Pauli,  and  Scauri.  This  Lepidus  was  a}dile  in  the  seventh  consulship  of 
^larius,  but  afterward  went  over  to  the  victorious  party  of  Sylla,  and^was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  eager  in  getting  possesion  of  the  property 
of  the  proscribed.  lie  became  consul-elect  in  the  year  675,  supported  by 
Pompey  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was  still  dictator.  But  after  Sylla  re- 
signed the  dictatorship,  Lepidus  applied  himself  to  nullify  his  acts,  to 
revive  the  party  of  Marius,  and  to  stir  up  the  children  and  friends  of  the 
proscribed  J  aspiring,  liimself.  to  power  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but  not  with 
Sylla's  ability;  for  he  was  lignt-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunning  rather 

than  prudent,  and  without  skill  in  war De  Brosses  thinks  that  this 

Bpeecli  was  spoken  bv  Lepidns,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  before  he 
had  entered  on  his  o&ce,  to  liis  own  particular  adherents,  whom  he  had 
convened  in  some  private  place But  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Le- 
pidus actually  addressed  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  had 
assumed  the  consulship,  while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  after  his 
resignation  of  the  dictatorship,  tut  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  his  dic- 
tatorial power  through  the  mfluence  of  his  part^'."  Burnovf,  From  the 
character  of  the  speech  itself,  the  reader  will  oe  inclined,  I  think,  to  pro- 
nounce the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fanciful,  and  to  agree  with  Douza.  The 
composition  of  the  speech  is  of  course  Sallust's  own ;  though  the  sentiments, 
or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidus. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  detenninc  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for 
though  this  may  seem  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it 
has  been  suspected  bv  many  that  such  an  oration  could  not  have  been  pub- 
licly pronounced  while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned 
the  mctatorship,  but  must  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspirators, 
in  some  private  place  of  assembly.  It  Ls,  however,  certain  that  Lepidus,  as 
consul,  made  the  speech  to  the  people  on  the  rostra;  for  he  would  not  havo 
used  the  term  Quirites  except  in  a  public  address;  nor  would  he,  in  the 
character  of  cousul-<;lect,  wnich  gave  him  no  power  or  authority,  have  of- 
fered himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which  seem 
to  prove  that  Sylla,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  still  held  tlie  dictatorship. 
.  .  .  Appius  and  Orosius  intimate  thatSvUa  ceased  to  be  dictator  a. u.c.  674, 
when  he  liimself  was  consul  with  Metellus  Pius,  or  the  vcar  after,  when 
Servilius  and  Claudius  were  consuls.  See  Appian,  Do  licU.  Civ,  i.  103 ; 
Oros.  V.  22.     And  from  Plutarch,  Syll.  c.  34,  wo  may  understand  that  tlio 

abdication  took  place  A.r.c.  675 Tho  agreement  of  these  writers, 

though  they  are  of  no  great  authority  individually,  induces  rae  to  believe 
tliat  Sylla  resigned  liLs  office  the  year  beloro  Lepidus  and  Catulus  were  con- 
suls. But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and,  indeed, 
the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance :  for 
though  he  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  cave  up  nothing  of  his  dicta- 
torial power,  except  what  ho  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasure 

and  luxury Indeed,  the  power  of  Sylla  depended  not  so  much  on 

his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the  laws  which  he  liad  made,  and  on  a  party  of 
tho  nobility  who  supported  him."  Gerlnch. 

»  Your  clemency  and  probity,  etc.]  Vlenienlia  etprdbUcu  veetra,  etc.    Bar- 
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you  are  cininont  and  renowned  among  other  nations,  excite 
in  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyranny  of 
Sylla,  lest,  either  by  disbeheving  concerning  others  what 
you  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  allow  impostiou 
to  be  practiced  upon  you  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 
pend on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
himself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  infa- 
mous® than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  made  subject  to  him,  your  sufferings  may 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty)  ;  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  guarding  against  them  than  in  taking 
revenge  for  them. 

"  His  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  forefathers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  can  not  sufficiently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  prefer  slaveiy  and  tyranny  without  laws,  to  liberty 
under  the  best  laws.  Illustrious  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
-^milii,  and  Lutatii,  born  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors  established !  For  what  was  it  that  was  de- 
fended against  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip,^  and 
Antiochus,  but  liberty,  and  the  security  of  our  homes,^°  and 
obedience  to  nothing  but  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Romulus''  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  from 
foreign  enemies  ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  armies,  of  a  consul,"  and  of  other  eminent  men 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  still 

nouf  observes  that  this  exordium  is  au  imitation  of  that  of  the  Corinthians 
to  the  Lacedcemonians,  Thucyd.  i.  68:  To  ttigtov,  v/j-ug,  u  AaKsdaifiovioi, 
etc.  "  The  trustiness  and  pohcy  of  your  intercourse  among  yourselves, 
Lacedaemonians,  renders  you  the  more  distrustful  with  regard  to  others,  if 
we  say  any  tbing  against  them ;  and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for 
sober-mindedness,  but  betray  too  great  ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs."    Dale's  Translation  :  Bohn's  CI.  Library. 

^  Infamous]  IntestabUior.    See  Jug.  c.  67. 

6  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

JO  Security  of  our  homes]  Sucr  cuimie  sedes. 

"  This  cruel  Romulus]  Soevus  iste  Komulus.  He  thus  designates  Sylla,  as 
being,  hkc  Romulus,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But 
the  term  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his 
dictatorship. 

"  Of  a  consul]  Comulis.  "He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Marius." 
Crispinus.  Gerlach  observes  that  three  consuls,  Carbo,  Marius,  and  Nor- 
banus,  were  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  thinks  that  the  reading  consulum^ 
which  Ls  in  some  copies,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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more  bloodthirsty  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fury 
of  most  commanders  into  compassion,  lie  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn,'^  to  whom  suft'ering  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  liis  crimes ;  while  you,  through  dread  of  heavier 
servitude,  are  deterred  from  making  an  ettort  to  recover  your 
liberty. 

"  Such  despotism,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor ;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  f<^r  relief  to  prayers ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tyranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  Inizard'*  of  resigning  what  he  has 
unjustly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
his  safety,  and  deems  every  thing  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  many  good  men  have 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honors,  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  expect;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens;  you  must  either  be  subjects  of  terror  or 
objects  of  it.  For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain  ?  Or  does  any  thing  di\nne  con- 
tinue inviolate  i  The  people  of  Kome,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authority,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  allies  and  Latins,''^  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  franchise  for  their  many  honorable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 
band  of  satellites  have  seized,  as  the  rewards  of  their  vil- 
lainies, the  patrimonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonalty.    The 

»3  For  cliildrcn  yet  unhom]  In  post /uturos.  Tbo  children  of  the  pro- 
Bcribed.    See  note  on  Cat.,  c.  37. 

•♦  On  the  greater  hazard]  Periculosius.  Thns  Pericles  snvs  to  the  Athen- 
ians reapectiuf,'  tlieir  povereignty  over  their  dependents,  '*Vou  now  hold  it 
aB  a  tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  a.ssumcd,  but  dangerous  to  give 
up."  Thucyd.  ii.  C3.  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  following  sen- 
tence, most  readers  would  .surely  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  still 
actuiillv  dictator. 

■'"  Allies  and  Latins]  "  To  lessen  tho  number  of  citizens.  Sylla  took  away 
from  the  allies  and  Latins  tlic  right  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  obtoineu 
by  the  Social  War."  Bnrnovf. 
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laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the  prov- 
inces, tributary  princes,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  one 
man.  You  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices' °  offered  by  liim, 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens.  And  is 
any  thing  left,  then,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  but  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honorably  in  attempt- 
ing it  ?  For  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  even 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  will  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
effort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  civil 
conmiotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
can  not  be  safe  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vettius 
Picens,^^  and  Cornelius  the  accountant,'®  be  allowed  to  squan- 
der what  others  have  honorably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  the  proscriptions  of  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth,  of  the  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  gi\nng  away,  like  spoils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  me  further,  that  I  have 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed ;  but  that 
I  have  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tyranny, 
since  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe  from 
his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty.  Yet  that 
very  property,  which  I  then  bought  under  the  influence  of  ter- 

10  Human  sacrifices]  Humanas  Jiostias.  "  He  refers  to  those  who  were 
killed  at  the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Sylla,  that  their  shades  might  not 
wander  unrevenged,  as  Liican  says  of  Crassus  ;  but  he  seems  to  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  sad  end  of  Marius  Gratidianus,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the 
sepulcher  of  the  Latatian  gens.  Val.  Max.  ix.  20  ;  Sen.  de  Ira  iii.  18 ;  Flo- 
rus  iii.  21."  Cortius.  Catiline  was  a  great  instrument  in  this  butchery ;  see 
note  on  Cat.,  c.  5. 

"  Vettius  Picens]."  An  obscure  man,  doubtless  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  the 
same  from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus :  and  whom^  ad  Att. 
vi.  1,  he  calls  manceps,  and  Pro  Coel.  30,  stupratur  ClodUB.  Comp.  m  Vatin. 
10,  and  ad  Att.  iii.  24."  Gerlach. 

18  Cornelius  the  accountant]  Scrila  Cornelius.  "  Cornelius  Chrysogonus, 
the  freedman  of  Sylla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  for  Eosc. 
Amer.  He  had  been  a  scriba,  that  is,  he  had  taken  account,  by  order  of 
Sylla,  of  the  prices  given  or  ofiered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  thosepro- 
Bcribed.  De  Crosses  thinks  that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  in  Cic.  de  Off.,  h.  8  : 
Alter  qui  in  ed  dictaturd  scriba  fuerat^  in  hac  [C8esaris]/w«J  quaestor  urhanus.'''' 
Burnovf. 
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ror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money, 
to  the  rightful  owners ;'"  as  it  is  not  my  design  to  sanction  the 
spoilation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let  the  sufferings  be  sufficient 
which  have  resulted  from  the  indulgence  of  our  angry  passions, 
from  allowing  Roman  armies  to  encounter  each  other,  and  from 
tumin<T  our  arms  from  our  enemies  acfaiust  ourselves.  Let 
there  be  an  end  of  injustice  and  outrage ;  of  which,  however, 
Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  repenting,  that  he  glories  in  the 
perpetration  of  it,  and  would  pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if 
he  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which 
you  may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while 
each  waits  for  his  neighbor  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  be 
absolutely  reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power, 
which  is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence) 
before  you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  ho  can  venture 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success.'"'  For,  except 
iiis  corrupt  partisans,  who  joins  in  approving  his  proceeding  ? 
Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  his  course  had  been 
of  a  diflferent  character,  except  his  victory  ?^'  Do  the  soldiers, 
by  whose  blood  wealth  lias  been  gained  for  Tarrula  and  Scyr- 
rus,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in  competition 
f(jr  office,  Fufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex,^^  and  a  dishonor  to 

"  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  to  the  right- 
ful owners]  jPr^/Zo^o^utoj^'urfi  (/<>mi/it«  to^««/i  res^i^wo.  The  sense  of  these 
words  may  be  altered,  in  some  de;^ree,  by  the  mode  in  which  an  editor  may 
think  proper  to  point  them ;  for  "  he  may  ioin,"  as  Gerlach  observes,  ^'■pre- 
tio  tolnto,  or  solutoji/re,  and,  as  some  think, ^'wre  dominis.''''  I  have  followed 
Cortms,  Wasse,  and  Burnouf,  who  take  the  last  method,  considering^  Jure 
Jfrminis  to  be  for  justlii  dominis  ;  thonph  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that 
Sallust  intended  such  a  junction.  But  in  whatever  way  tlie  words  be  taken, 
tlie  variation  in  the  sense  will  be  of  no  extraordinary  importance. 

"^  And  before  he  can  venture  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  such 
success]  Et  {ante)  oudm  audeat  tarn  videre  fdictm.  These  words  are  some- 
what obscure,  as  all  the  commentators  liave  remarked.  Gerlach,  who  calls 
the  accusative  durinnimum^  interprets  them  (ante)  qimvi  audeat  sperare  tan- 
tumfelicitatem.  The  construction  must  be,  if  the  text  be  correct,  anitquam 
audeat  videri  ttihl  (ftefore^  or  feposne  (sse)  tamfeliccm  ;  "  before  he  can  ven- 
ture to  represent  liimself  to  himself  as  beintr  (likely  to  be)  so  fortunate." 
There  Is  an  allusion  to  Sylla's  assumption  of  the  title  Fdix.    See  Jufr.  c.  95. 

'-'  Except  his  victory]  Pnrter  vir(/>ri'im.  "  lie  means  that  tlie  victory  of 
Sylla  was  crood,  and  mitjlit  have  piven  full  freedom  to  the  conunonwealth  ; 
but  that  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  by  it,  was  tho 
grievance,  as  appears  from  what  follows."   fWv. 

«  A  di.sgracc  to  his  sex]  AnciUa  turpi^.    *'Uc  calls  Lim  ancilla.  to  throw 
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every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  victorious  army,  ac- 
cordingly, I  look  for  the  strongest  support,  by  whom,  through 
so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  has  been  gained  but 
an  oppressor;  unless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that  they  took  the 
field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power  which  was 
established  by  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature."  Glorious,  in  truth, 
was  their  recompense,  when  banished  to  woods  and  marshes, 
they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their  own  portion,  and  saw  the 
spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy! 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  train  of  followers,  and  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  vail  over  vice ;  (though,  should 
fortune  fail  him,  he  wnll  be  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now 
dreaded ;)  unless,  perchance,  he  seeks  to  delude  you  with  a 
prospect  of  concord  and  peace,  names  which  he  himself  has 
given  to  his  wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Rome  can 
never  have  an  end  of  war,  unless  the  commonality  continue  ex- 
pelled from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war),  and 
the  power  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  people,  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  be  thought  peace  and  concord,  give  your 
approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturbances 
and  alterations  of  the  state ;  grant  your  sanction  to  the  laws 
which  are  imposed  upon  you  ;  accept  tranquillity  and  servitude ; 
and  afford  an  example  to  posterity  for  enslaving  the  people  of 
Rome  by  the  hire  of  their  own  blood." 

"  For  myself,  although,  by  my  elevation  to  this  high  ofiice,'*'' 
enough  has  been  attained  for  the  name  of  my  ancestors,  for 
my  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  me  more  desirable  than  indolent 

the  utmost  contempt  on  him.  So  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14  :  Totus  ille  grex  Catilince, 
(luce  filiold  Ourioms,  for  Jilio  '  on  which  passage  sec  Popma."  Cortius. 

23  Frivileges  and  right  of  ^udicoXvirc]  Jura  et  judicia.  "  Sylla  had  trans- 
ferred thejudicia,  or  right  of  being  judices,  from  the  equites  to  the  senators." 
£urnoi/f. 

2*  By  the  hire  of  their  own  hloodlSuimet  sanguinis  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  suimet  sanguinifi  coede,  which  Wasse,  I  beUeve,  is  the  only  editor  that 
has  been  found  to  defend  ;  he  takes  sanguinis  in  the  sense  of  "  relatives." 
The  Roman  people  had  shed  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  tyranny  over 
themselves.  Gerlach  compares  Tacit.  Agric.  30:  Britannia  servitutemsuam 
qvotidie  emit,  quotidie pascU. 

•'•'  This  high  office]  Hoc  summum  irnperium.    The  consulship. 
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servitude.  And  if  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  approve  of  this  sen- 
timent, give  me  your  support,  and,  relyinj^  on  the  gracious 
assistance  of  the  gods,  follow  your  consul,  Marcus  .^milius,  as 
your  leader  and  guide 'to  the  recovery  of  your  freedom." 


THE    SPEECH    OF    LUCIUS    PHILIPPUS       AGAINST   MARCUS 
^MILIUS    LEPIDUS. 

"  I  could  wish,  beyond  all  things,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens ;  and  that  mischievous 
plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  is  disordered  by  factious  disturbances ; 
disturbances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would  better  Ix'Come  to 
suppress  them.  AYhat  the  worst  and  weakest,  moreover,  have 
resolved,  is  to  be  executed  by  the  good  and  wise.  For  war, 
though  adverse  to  your  inclinations,  is  to  be  undertaken  by  us 
because  it  pleases  Lepidus ;  unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  choose 
to  secure  him  peace'*'  on  our  part,  and  to  sutler  hostihties  on 
his. 

"Just  heaven!  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city,^*   but  take  no 

»•  Philippus]  "Lucius  Marcius  Philippns,  who  had  been  consul  A.r.c. 
6fi3,  and  in  whose  consulate  Crassus  the  Orator  died.  See  Cic.  Orat.  lii.  1. 
This  ppeech  was  not  delivered  immediatelv  alter  that  of  Lepidus.  But 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Lepidus,  being  aclverse  to  his  views,  and  raising 
vehement  opposition  to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  out  to  their 
respective  provinces  fthat  of  Catulus  being  Italy,  andthat  of  Lepidus,  GallLi 
Cisalpina),  having  previously  bound  them  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on 
each  other.  Lepidus,  notwithstanding,  having  collected  tlie  rcmams  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  having  inspired  numbers  of  people  m  Ihoso 
parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  franchise,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sylla,  advanced  upon  the  city  with  a  large  army,  and  cntanif)ed 
near  the  Milvian  bridge.  From  this  position  he  was  driven  by  Catulus  and 
Cneius  Pompey,  but  found  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in  Etruria,  :iuJ  l>e- 
pan  to  threaten  Rome  with  a  new  war,  and  to  demand  lor  himself  a  second 
consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philippus  endeavored  to  rouse  the 
senate,  wtiich  was  deficient  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mild  mea-'^ures,  with 
the  following  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with 
liis  suiTgestions,  and  Catulus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  lUtacked 
Lepidus  in  Etruria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  him  at  last  to 
take  refuge  in  Sardinia,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease."  B>/rnonf. 

^  To  pecure  him  peace,  etc.]  Pac^m  prcr^tare  ft  helium  paii.  "  Nisi  quia 
vclit  pacem  Lepido  pnrstare,  et  ab  illo  bellum  pati."  B'lmouf.  "  Pacetn 
Tiafjere  ot  alteri  exhihere ;  scd  quos  T^epidus  pro  hostibus  habebit."   Cortiug. 

*>  Just  heaven!  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city,  etc.]  Pro  dii  fxmi !  qui  hanc 
vrbfm,  ommd  curd,  adhuc  ri^itis.     "  The  /jui  refers  not  to  the  gods,  but  to 
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lliouglit  for  its  interests,  see  that  Lepidus,  the  worst  of  all  in- 
famous cliaracters,  of  whom  it  can  not  be  decided  whether  his 
wickedness  or  baseness  is  the  greater,  heads  an  army  for  op- 
pressing our  liberties,  and  from  being  contemptible  has  made 
himself  formidable  ;  while  you,  whispering  and  shrinking  back, 
influenced  by  words'^  and  the  predictions  of  augurs,  desire 
peace  rather  than  maintain  it,  being  insensible  that,  by  the 
weakness  of  your  resolutions,  you  lessen  at  once  your  own  dig- 
nity and  his  fears„  And  this  is  a  natural  consequence,  when, 
b}'^  plunder,^"  he  has  gained  from  you  a  consulship,  and,  by  his 
factious  proceedings,  a  province  with  an  army.  What  would 
he  have  received  for  good  deeds,  when  you  have  bestowed  such 
rewards  on  his  villainies  ? 

"  But,  you  will  say,  those  who  have  to  the  last  voted  for 
sending  deputies,  for  peace,  concord,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind,  have  obtained  favor  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
held  in  contempt,  thought  unworthy  of  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  fit  only  to  be  the  prey  of  others,  as  persons 
who  sue  for  peace  with  the  sairfe  weakness  with  which  they 
iost  it  when  it  was  in  their  possession.  For  myself,  when,  at 
the  very  first,  I  saw  Etruria  conspiring  with  him,  the  proscribed 
called  to  his  support,  and  the  republic  rent  into  factions  by  his 
bribes,  I  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  accordingly 
followed  with  a  few  others,  the  measures  of  Catulus.  But  that 
party,  who  extolled  the  services  of  the  ^milian  family  toward 
the  state,  and  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  had  been 
increased^'  by  lenity,  could  not  then  perceive  that  Lepidus  had 

the  senators  whom  Philippus  was  addressing."  Wasse.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  right  mode  of  interpretation,  thougli  Wasse  afterward  changed 
his  mind,  and  derided  Crispinus  for  having  been  of  the  same  opinion 
as  himself.  Certainly,  as  Gerlach  observes,  the  expression  omissa  curd 
can  not  with  any  propriety  be  referred  to  the  gods ;  for  the  goverment  of 
the  gods  consists  in  care^  and  if  they  ceased  to  have  any  care,  they  would 
cease  to  have  any  government ;  though  to  men  the  words  regitis  and  omissa 
euro,  may  be  equally  applicable,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given  to  them  in 
the  text.  Bureau  Delamalle  and  De  Brosses  also  refer  omissa  curd  to  the 
ficnators.  And  this  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  supported  by  what  fol- 
lows; vos  mussantes  et  reiractantes,  etc.,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
address  to  the  senate. 

2'J  By  words]  Verbis.  "  Verbis  est  proptaer  verba,  h.  e.  augurum  responsa 
ct  vatum  carmina,  h.  e,  hbros  Sibylhnos."  Cortius. 

3''  By  plunder,  etc.]  Ex  rapmis  consnlalum.  "Lepidus,  when  he  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  had  so  plundered  that  province,  that  Cicero,  in  making  one 
of  his  strong  charges  against  Verrcs,  says  that  he  did  what  he  could  not 
Lave  justified  even  by  the  example  of  Lepidus."  Burnovf. 

ai  Ihid  been  increased]  Auxmc.  For  avxisse  se^  or  auctarn,  esse.  Cato, 
ij    Aiil.  Gfll.  xviii,  12,  says  C'j  res  coruiii  auxU. 
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clone  any  thing  extraordinary ;  and  even  when  he  had  taken 
up  arms  without  your  authority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your 
hberty,  each  of  them,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  him- 
self weakened  the  pubHc   counsels.     At  that  time,  however, 
Lepidus  was  merely  a  marauder,  at  the  head  of  a  few  camp- 
followers  and  cut-throats,  each  of  whom  would  have  periled 
his  life  for  a  day's  wages ;  now  he   is  a  pro-consul  with  full 
authority — an  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by 
yourselves,  and  Mith  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him; 
Avhile  there  have  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  all  ranks;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  distress 
and  cupidity,  riii<l  harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes; 
who  are  at  ease  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  after  war ;  and  who  were  first  the 
followers  of  Saturninus,  then  of  Sulj^ioius,  next  of  Marius  and 
Damasippus,"  and  have  now  become  the  instruments  of  Lepidus. 
Etruria,  moreover,  is  in  insurrection  ;  all  the  remains  of  the  last 
war  are  resuscitated ;  the  Spains  are  solicited  to  take  arms  ; 
Mithridates,  on  the  very  frontier  of  our  tributaries  that  yet  sup- 
port us,  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  commence  hostilities ; 
and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader,"  is  wanting  to  subvert  our 
government.      I  therefore  entreat  and  conjure  you.  Conscript 
Fathers,  to  give  your  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  and  not 
to  sufl'er  the  unbridled  influence  of  corruption,  like  the  ravages 
of  a  disease,  to  spread  by  contact  to  the  uninfected.     For  when 
honors  are  heaped  on  the  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one 
maintain  an  integrity  which  is  unrewarded.     Or  are  you  wait- 
ing, till,  having  again"  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks 
the  city  with  fire  and  sword  ? — a  step  which  is  at   much  less 
distance  from  his  ])resent  assumptions  than  was  that  from  peace 
and  concord  to  civil  war ;  a  war  which  he  commence<l  in  de- 
fiance of  every  obligation,  human  and  divine  ;  not  to  re<lress 
his  own  grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pre- 
tends to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and   our  liberty. 
For  he  is   disijuieted   and  harassed   with  raging    desires,  and 
terror  for  his  crimes ;  he  is  undecided  and   restless,  j)ursuing 
sometimes  one  scheme  and  sometimes  another ;  dreading  peace, 

"  Darnaaippufl]  See  Cat.  c.  .1. 

"  A  ]tropcT  \eailcr]  IJonrum  ducem.  "A  sneer  at  the  incompetency  of 
Lepidus."  Burnouf.  « 

'•  A^'iiln]  linrHUK.  IU>  hatl  previously  advanced  to  tho  Milvian  bridge. 
Sac  the  first  note  on  tius  speech. 

lu 
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and  hating  war ;  feeling  that  he  must  abstain  from  luxury  and 
licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your  inactivity, 
inacti\nty  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  rather 
call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for  while  you  see 
peril  threatening  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you  merely  wish,  each 
for  himself,  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  you,  but  without  making 
the  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
changed  fi'om  what  it  was.  Formerly,  designs  against  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  secretly,  and  measures  for  its  defense 
with  openness,  and  thus  the  lovers  of  their  country  had  an  easy 
advantage  over  incendiaries  ;  now,  peace  and  concord  are  pub- 
licly impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans  concerted  in 
secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show  themselves  in 
arms  ;  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in  terror.  But  for 
what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  act 
as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declarations^^  of  Lepidus  influence 
you  ? — of  Lepidus,  who  says  that  each  should  have  his  own, 
and  yet  retains  the  property  of  others  ;  who  exclaims  that  laws 
established  by  arms^''  should  be  abrogated,  and  yet  seeks  to 
bring  us  under  his  yoke  by  a  ci-sdl  war ;  who  asserts  that  the 
civic  franchise  should  be  restored  to  those  from  whom -ho 
denies  that  it  has  been  taken  ;  and  who  insists,  for  the  sake  of 
concord,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribunitial  power,  by 
which  all  our  discords  have  been  inflamed.  O  most  abandoned 
and  shameless  of  men !  Are  the  distresses  and  troubles  of  the 
citizens  become  objects  of  thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thy 
possession  but  what  has  been  obtained  by  violence  and  in- 
justice ?  Thou  demandest  a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst 
resigned  the  first ;  thou  seekest  a  pretended  peace,  by  means 
of  a  war  that  breaks  the  real  peace"  which  we  enjoyed ;  thou 
art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  deceiver  of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of 
all  honest  men  !  Hast  thou  no  shame,  before  either  gods  or 
men,  both  of  whom  thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and 
perjuries  ?  But,  since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhort  thee  to 
persist  in  thy  course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands  ;  and 

^  35  Declarations]  Mandata.  "  Lepidus  might  previously  have  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  senate  and  the  people  with  some  statements  or  declarations." 
Cortius.     "  Probably  to  treat  about  the  abrogation  of  Sylla's  laws."  Gerlach. 

'•*«  Laws  established  by  arms]  Belli  jura.  ,"  Laws  which  Sylla  had  im- 
posed on  the  Komaus,  after  his  victory."  Burrvovf. 

3^  That  breaks  the  real  peace,  etc.]  Quoparta  (sc.  pax)  disturbaiur. 
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do  not  make  thyself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delaying 
thy  traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as  a  citizen.  Proceed, 
then,  as  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  possible 
meet  thy  deserts  ! 

*'  But  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep  the 
republic  in  insecurity  by  your  delays,  and  meet  arms  only  with 
words  V^  Forces  are  levied  against  you  ;  money  is  raised,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led  out,  and  placed 
in  garrisons  ;"  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary  and  capricious  man- 
agement ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile,  think  only  of  sending  depu- 
ties and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  be  assured,  the  more 
earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more  vigorously  will  war  be 
urged  against  you,  as  your  enemy  wnll  find  himself  better 
supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
his  cause.  For  whoever  professes  a  hatred  of  civil  broils,  and 
of  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood,  and  keeps  you,  for  that  reason, 
defenseless,  while  Lepidus  is  in  arms,  recommends  you  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treatment  which  the  vanquished  must  endure,  when 
you  yourselves  must  inflict  it  on  others.  Such  counselors  ad- 
vise peace  on  your  part  toward  him,  and  war  on  his  toward  you. 
If  exhortations  of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility 
has  taken  possession  of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes 
of  Cinna,  by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  the  dignity  of  your 
order  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  your- 
selves, your  wives  and  children,  into  the  power  of  Lepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  aid  of 
Catulus  ?  lie,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vain.  But  act  as"  you  please  ;  the  bands  of 
Cethegus,**  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you,  eager  to 
renew  their  ravacros  and  burninfics,  and  to  arm  their  hands  afresh 
against  your  household  gods.     If  liberty  and  honor,*'  however, 

*«  Meet  arms  only  with  words]  Verbis  arma  tantulaitU.  "  Adveraus  Le- 
pidi  anna  verbus  tantuin  puornabitis."  Burnouf.  *'  No  vons  lasscz-voua 
point  de  n'opposer  aux  armes  que  de  vaincs  paroles  ?''  D«  Brosses. 

^'*  Troops  aro  led  out,  and  placed  in  garrisons]  Pnrsidia  deduda  atque 
imponlta.  "  Cortius  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  sense  is  dediwta  sunt 
alia  prcRsldia  ex  urbibus,  alia  imposita  ;  or,  deduda  in  vrf^s  et  imposita pnt- 
sidia.  De  Brosses  and  Dureau  Delanialle  preferred  the  former  interpreta- 
tion." Burnouf.     I  have  adopted  the  latter. 

<"  Cethejjus]  "  Caius  Cethejrus,  who  was  afterward  one  of  Catiline's  ac- 
eomplice.-?.     See  Cat.,  c.  17."  Burntmf. 

*'  Liberty  and  honor]  LUtertas  el  vera.  *'  Hra,  /.  e.  justnni.  rectum." 
Gerlach.    Cortiiw  and  Burnouf  aido  read  ceraj  llaveroauip  and  othcru  have 
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have  more  attractions  for  you,  decide  on  what  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Rome,  and  stimulate  the  courage  of  your  valiant  sup- 
porters. A  new  army  is  at  your  devotion,  with  colonies  of  vet- 
erans," all  the  nobility,  and  the  most  able  commanders.  For- 
tune follows  the  braver  side  ;  and  the  force  Av-hich  the  enemy 
has  collected  through  our  remissness,  will  dwindle  away  when 
we  beodn  to  exert  ourselves. 

•  •  •  • 

"  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancmg 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  concert  with 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  Appius  Claudius 
the  interrex,"  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and  others  who 
are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city,  and  to  make  it 

THEIR  CARE  THAT  THE  REPUBLIC  RECEIVE  NO  INJURY."  ** 


FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


A  Ligurian  woman,  named  Corsa,'*^  observing  that  a  bull  in  a 
herd  which  she  was  tending  on  the  coast,  was  accustomed  to 
swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  with  an 
increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown  pas- 
ture he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he  left  the 
other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return,  the  Ligu- 
rians,  being  infonned  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  isle, 
went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  woman 
who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.     Isidore^  xiv.  6. 


Metellus,"  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into  Further 

bella^  which  makes  very  good  sense,  and  to  -which  the  strongest  objection 
that  can  be  made  is  that  Sallust  or  Lepidus,  was  more  likely  to  use  tne  sin- 
gular. 

42  Colonies  of  veterans]  Colonics  veterum  militum.  "  Old  soldiers  from 
the  colonies  of  Sylla."  Burnouf. 

■•s  Appius  Claudius  the  interrex]  "This  speech  was  delivered  a.ti.c.  677, 
about  tlie  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet 
created,  Appius  Claudius  was  interrex."  Burno'uf. 

4*  That  the  bepublio  beceive  no  injuby]  See  Cat.,  c.  29. 

45  Corsa]  This  story  is  noticed  by  Stephanus :  Corsis,  says  he,  is  an  isla/nd 
in  the  TyrrJienian  sea^  named  from  Corsa^  a  female  slave  who  tended  cattle  ;  it 
is  also  called  Corsica.''''  Colerus.  The  usual  Greek  name  for  it  was  Kvpvo^, 
Cyrnus. 

•"  Mctellus]  "  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius.     Ho  was  the  sou  of  Metellus  Numidicus."  Burnouf. 
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Spain,  was  followed,  with  great  honor,  by  a  concourse*^  of  people 
of  both  sexes,  flocking  together  from  all  parts,  and  collecting 
along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His  qujestor,  Caius 
Urbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition,  invited  him  to  a 
banquet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  sjjendor  exceeding  that 
of  the  Romans  or  any  other  people,  adorning  the  houses  with 
tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  suited  to  the  gorgeousness  of  a 
theater ;  the  ground  being  sprinkled  with  saffron,*'  and  other 
ceremonies  being  used  as  in  a  much-frequented  temple.  As  he 
was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of  \-ictory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with 
a  noise  to  ftaitate  thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and, 
as  he  moved  about,  frankincense  was  offered  to  him  as  to  a  de- 
ity. His  dress,  as  he  rechned  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figured 
toga  ;  the  most  exquisite  dainties  were  set  before  him  ;  for  several 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  previously  unknown,  had 
not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  but  brought 
over  Itiie  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion.  But  by  such 
indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  glory,  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  who  regarded  them  as 
savoring  of  pride  and  presumption,  and  unsuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Koman  empire.  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Nonius.  So- 
sipater,  1.  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers,  Conscript  Fath- 
ers, against  you,  my  country,  and  our  household  gods,  as,  under 

*'  "With  preat  lionor,  by  a  concourse]  Magna  gl/rria  concurrentlvm  nndique. 
Gerlach  takes  gloria  in  the  sense  ot  gloriatio,  laudatlo.  Thus  it  will  oe, 
"  with  the  great  honor  or  praise  of  a  concourse." 

*8  Sprinkled  with  saffron  j  L'roco  t^parsa.  They  used  a  mixture  of  saffron 
and  wine  for  the  purpose.  Conip.  I'rop.  iv.  6,  74;  Ilor.  En.  ii.  1,  70;  Stat. 
Silv.  ii.  1,  100;  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19;  Lucret.  li.  416.  I'lin.  II.  N.  xxi.  6: 
Crocum  vino  mire  omgruit,  pracique  duU'i  :  tritiim  ad  tJieatra  replenda. 

**  Letter  of  Poinpey]  "  In  the  consulsiiip  of  Cotta  and  Octuvius,  A.r.o. 
C70,  the  unfavorableness  of  tlie  weatlicr,  and  the  depredations  of  j)irate8. 
liad  caused  a  preat  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome ;  and  tnc  money  which  had 
been  raised  to  supply  Metellns  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Frapm.  Incert. 
lib.,  I'eciinia  qinz  ad  IFiMpanifnse  Mlum,  etc.),  was  necessarily  expended  in 
procuring  provisions  for  the  city.  Nor  whs  Pomney,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  another  army  in  Spain,  sufficiently  assisted  from  home ;  while,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  wliich  lie  occupied,  the  crop  of  com  durinp  the  last  two 
years,  had  been  but  small.     In  the  following  year,  accordingly,  the  army 
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my  leadership,  from  my  earliest  youth,  your  most  desperate  en- 
emies have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity  secured,  you 
could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than  you  now  deter- 
mine against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at  an  earlier  age 
than  usual,^'^  to  a  mosb  arduous  war,  you  compel,  as  far  as  is  in 
your  power  (together  with  an  army  that  has  done  you  honor- 
able service),  to  perish  of  hunger,  the  most  •wretched  of  all 
deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations  that  the  people  of  Rome 
sent  their  sons  into  the  field  ?  Is  such  the  recompense  given 
for  wounds,  and  for  so  much  blood  shed  in  defense  of  the  state  ? 
Weary  with  writing  and  sending  messengers  to  you^I  have  ex- 
hausted the  whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while, 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  scarcely  received  from  you 
pay  suflBcient  for  one.  AVhat,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own  re- 
sources are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an  army 
without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I  set  out 
for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in  forty  days 
after  I  received  from  you  the  title  of  general,  assembled  an  army, 
and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into  Spain.  Over  those  mountains 
I  opened  a  passage  different  from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more 
convenient  for  us.  I  recovered  Gaul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania," 
the  Hergetes,"  and  withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering 

was  greatly  in  want  of  provisions,  as  -well  as  of  money.  Pompey,  having 
in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  messages,  from  the  senate, 
at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in  which  he  threatens,  in  no  very  obscure 
terms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  people  were  accordingly  seized 
with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Sertorius  might  follow  Pompey,  or  even 
anticipate  him.  Lucullus,  too,  was  afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch  from 
him  tlie  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  Pompey,  indeed,  greatly 
desired  to  have,  as  being  superior  to  that  which  he  hela.  The  senate  Avere 
therefore  induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Sertorian  war."  Burnovf. 

60  At  an  earlier  age  than  usual]  Contra  cetatem.  "  He  was  deputed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sertorian  war  at  the  age  of  twenty-fight,  in  the  character 
of  pro-consul,  though  he  had  not  before  held  any  civil  office.  De  Brosses, 
who  says  (ii.  23)  that  he  was  only  twenty-three,  is  in  error."  Burnovf. 

"^i  Laletania]  Laletaniam.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Cortius,  Bur- 
nouf,  De  Brosses,  and  Gerlach.  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spain,  between 
the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  Havercamp  reads  Lacetaniam,  which  lay  m 
the  same  part  of  Spain,  a  little  farther  from  the  coast. 

^"^  The  llergetes]  I  read  Ilergetes,  with  De  Brosses ;  Havercamp  has  Iler- 
getum;  Cortius,  Burnouf,  and  Gerlach,  read  Indigetes ;  but  the  llergetes,  a 
more  considerable  people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  Laletani, 
seem  much  more  likely  to  liave  been  mentioned  by  Pompey.  Carrio  indeed 
notices  that  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  3,  has  Laletani  et  Indigetes  ;  but  this  proves 
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Sertorius  Avitli  newly-raised  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I 
passed  the  winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  sol- 
diers for  the  sake  of  popularity,"  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest 
enemies.  Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  tlie  winter,  the  towns 
which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak  suflSciently 
for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  words.  The  capture  of  the 
adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battle  at  the  river  Durius,"  the 
slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy's  general,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  and  the  city  of  Valentia,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  you.  For  these  services,  grateful  Fathers,  you  recom- 
pense me  wich  want  of  money  and  want  of  food.  The  condition 
of  my  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar. 
Pay  is  given  to  neither;  and  both  might  march  unopposed" 
into  Italy  ;  of  which  circumstance  I  warn  you,  and  eiitreat  you 
to  consider  of  it,  and  not  to  oblige  me  to  provide  for  my  neces- 
sities on  my  own  responsibility.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain, 
which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  or  Sertorius 
have  utterty  desolated,  except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these 
are  a  positive  charge  and  burden  upon  us.  Gaul,  during  the 
last  year,  supplied  the  army  of  Metellus  with  pay  and  p^o^^s- 
ions,  but  now,  from  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  sup- 
port itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
private  property,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone.  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  we  apply ;  and,  unless  you  relieve  us,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
my  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  henco 
into  Italy. 

nothlnnr.  The  Indioretes  or  Indicetse  nro  placed  "by  geographers  on  tlio  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being 
Emi>orium  or  Emporia;. 

'»  For  the  sake  of  popularity]  Ex  amhitione  ined.  "  Xe<]ue  ita  ut,  per  am- 
bitioncm,  milites  indulsrcntius  haberein.  Ambitionem  vero  intelligo  mUitaris 
graiia;  captationein,  ut  in  Jug.,  c.  45.-'     Burnouf. 

'♦  Dunns]  "  Poinpey's  Btutement  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  river  Turia, 
not  the  Durius.  Our  author,  in  a  fragment  of  tlie  second  book,  says  Inter 
la:ca  mnntium  et  dextrum  fimnen  Turiam^  quod  Valentiam  parvo  inter callo 
priittrfluit.  Plinius,  liowevcr,  culls  the  same  river  Juriun.  Cortius.  Do 
IJrosse.s  agrees  with  Cortius.     Ti»e  Turia  is  now  called  the  Guadalaviar. 

»i  Unopposed]  Victor.  "Tlie  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field, 
iniL'ht  l)e  driven  from  Spain  by  fatiiiue  ;  that  of  iSertorius,  though  conquered, 
might  then  enter  Italy  with  urt  little  opposition  oa  if  it  had  been  victorious." 
JUirnouf. 
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SPEECH    OF    MACER    LICINIUS,       TRIBUNE    OF    THE    PEOPLE,    TO 

THE    ROMANS. 

"  If  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
between  the  rights  transmitted  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  and 
the  servitude  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and  to 
show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occasions,  the  people  of 
Rome  withdrew  under  arms  from  the  senate,  and  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights.  As 
it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  guide  you  in  the  way  by 
which  I  think  your  liberty  must  be  secured.  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  great  that  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I,  alone,  de- 
ficient in  .resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  semblance  of 
office,  am  endeavoring  to  deprive  of  its  authority  ;  or  how  much 
more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  combination,  than  the 
best  by  themselves.  But  besides  the  confidence  which  I  have 
in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses  all  apprehension,  I  am 
sure  that  to  struggle  unsuccessfully  in  defense  of  liberty,  is,  to 
a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactory  than  not  to  have  struggled  at 
all.     Yet  others,  who  have  been  created"  for  the  vindication 

5«  Speech  of  Macer  Licinius]  "It  is  to  be  remembered  that  almost  all 

£ower  had  been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  consul 
rcpidus  was  the  first  that  subsequently  endeavored  to  re-estabhsh  it ;  after- 
ward, A.r.c.  678,  Sicinius,  one  ot  the  tribunes  themselves,  made  a  similar 
effort,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  consul  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  In 
the  following  year,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  the 
tribunes  the  right  of  holding  other  offices  after  the  tribunate.  In  a.tj.c.  680, 
the  tribune  Quinctius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  whole  of  their  privi- 
leges, but  was  defeated.  At  last,  in  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Varus  and 
Terentius  Lucullus.  a.u.c.  681^  C.  Licinius  Macer  brought  the  matter  forward 
again,  but  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  return  of  Pompcy  from 
the  war  in  Spain.  That  Pompey,  when  he  was  afterward  consul  witli  Crassus, 
A.TJ.C.  684.  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  clamorously 
demanded,  to  the  people,  is  generally  known."    Burnovf. 

"  Caius  Macer,  as  an  orator,  was  always  deficient  in  influence,  but  was  an 
advocate  of  such  diligence  as  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Had  not  his  life, 
his  manners,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  eflect  of  his  intellectual  power,  his 
name  among  pleaders  would  have  been  much  greater.  His  language, 
though  not  copious,  was  far  from  being  poor ;  though  not  highly  polished, 
it  was  far  from  being  rude ;  but  his  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  and 
whole  demeanor,  were  entirely  devoid  of  grace.  His  care,  however,  in  pro- 
ducing and  arranging  his  matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  scarcely 
known  greater  diligence  or  attention  in  any  one  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the 
offspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  of  skill  in  oratory.  Though  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  private,  he  had  a  greater  reputation  in  public  causes."  Cic. 
Brut..  67. 
'^  Others,  who  have  been  created,  etc.]  Omnes  alii  creati  pro  jure  vestro. 
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of  your  rights,  have  all  been  induced  by  personal  interest,  by 
the  expectation  of  advantage,  or  by  actual  bribery,  to  turn  their 
whole  power  and  authority  against  you,  esteeming  it  better  to  be 
treacherous  fur  hire  than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  re- 
ward. They  have  all,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  a  faction,  who,  on  the  pretense  of  conducting  a  war, 
have  assumed  the  control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  king- 
doms and  provinces,  and  have  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression ;  while 
you,  hkc  a  tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  your  numbers,  to  be  possessed  and  fleeced  by  a  few, 
and  robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and  are 
now  your  tyrants.  All,  therefore,  have  now  gone  over  to  them ; 
but  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will  soon  re- 
turn to  you  (for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  defend  the  cause 
which  they  adopt),  and  all  other  advantages^"  will  be  on  the  side 
of  you  who  are  the  stronger.  Can  you  fear,  indeed,  that  any 
force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if  you  persist  in  a  pur- 
pose with  unanimity,  when  they  continue  to  dread  you  even 
though  inactive  and  irresolute  ?  unless  you  can  suppose  that 
Caius  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction, ^■'  restored 
certain  pri\ileges  to  your  tribunes  from  some  other  motive  than 
fear.  As  for  Lucius  Sicinius,""  who  first  dared  to  speak  of  the 
tribunitial  authority,  though  he  was  cut  off  while  you  scarcely 
ventured  to  murmur,  yet  his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displea- 
sure, even  before  you  complained  of  their  injustice.  At  such 
inactivity  on  your  part,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  can  not  sufficiently 
wonder  ;  for  you  well  understand  that  the  hope  of  redress  from 
them  is  vain. 

''  When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 

"  Not  only  tlie  tribunes,  but  all  otbcr  mtiffistratcs,  as  is  evident  from  im- 
peria,  which  follows."  GerUich.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  no  tm- 
perium,  or  military  command,  but  only  jxjUstas,  or  civil  power. 

^  Other  ad\'anisi^cs\C<ztera.  So  Cortius  and.  Bumour.  Ilavercamp  and 
Gcrlach  have  eaten.    The  masculine,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

»"  Deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction]  Ex  factione  media.  "Selected  for 
the  consulate  from  the  vcrv  faction  of  your  enemies."  Burnouf.  De  Brosscs 
understands  hy /actio  meffia,  a  party  who  liad  determined  to  pursue  a  mid- 
dle course  of  action  between  tne  people  and  the  nobles  ;  but  who  else  has 
bcheved  in  the  existence  of  such  a  party  at  Rome  ? 

«"  Lucius  Sicinius)  See  the  tirst  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  having  been  killed,  it  was  8up{>oscd,  at  the  inBtigation  of  the 
consul  Curio. 
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died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles.  But 
Catulus,^'  still  more  implacable  than  Sylla,  arose  in  his  stead. 
Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and 
^niilius  Mamercus.®^  Cains  Curio  played  the  tyrant  even  to 
the  destruction  of  your  innocent  tribune."  With  what  fury 
LucuUus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius  Quinc- 
tius,"  you  all  witnessed.  And  what  an  uproar  is  now  excited 
against  myself !  But  such  proceedings  would  be  without  a  pur- 
pose, if  they  meant  to  cease  to  be  your  tyrants,  before  you  cease 
to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  these  civil  commotions,  though 
other  objects  are  pretended,  the  contention  on  both  sides  is  for 
sovereignty  over  you.  Other  struggles,  from  the  licentiousness 
of  the  nobility,  their  hatred  to  particular  persons,  or  their  un- 
bounded avarice,  have  burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one 
thing  only  has  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one 
seeking  to  secure  it,  and  the  other  to  abolish  it  forever,  I  mean 
the  tribunitial  power,  the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors 
for  the  defense  of  your  liberty. 

"  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  entreat  you  to  give  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  things  to  suit  your 
own  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity, 
which,  if  villainy  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have  had,  if 
you  had  not  bestirred  yourselves  at  all.  Keflect,  too,  that  un- 
less you  gain  the  mastery,  they  will  press  you  harder  than 
before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by  severity. 
*  "  '  Wliat  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then  V  some  one  will 
say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside  your  present 
fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues,  and  cherishing 
pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  meditating  on  liberty  only 
while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you  are  publicly  addressed. 
In  the  next  place  (that  I  may  not  urge  you  to  those  forcible 

«i  Catulus]  The  same  who  m  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of 
Philippus.  lie  was  a  man  of  high  character ;  Macer  speaks  in  disparage- 
ment of  him  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  See  Cic.  De  Off.,  i.  22 ;  Veil.  Pat., 
ii.  31. 

«2  Brutus  and  ^milius  Mamercus]  "  In  the  year  677,  when  the  war 
against  Lepidus  was  at  its  height,"     Burnouf. 

"^  Innocent  tribune]  Sicinius.  See  above.  Curio  Avas  consul  with  Cu.  Oc- 
tavius,  in  the  year  678. 

"  Lucius  Quinctius]  See  the  first  note.  "  Cicero  calls  him  an  orator  well 
qualified  to  make  turbulent  harangues,  Brut.,  c.  62.  lie  also  speaks  of  him, 
and  of  the  disturbances  which  lie  excited,  in  his  Oration  for  Cluentius,  c.  34, 
39,  40,  and  elsewhere."     Burnouf > 
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measures  by  whicli  your  ancestors  procured  for  themselves  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  a  share  in  the  magistracy  previously  con- 
fined to  the  patricians,  and  the  privilege  of  voting  independ- 
ently of  the  senate),  I  ^vould  ask,  since  you  have  full  power 
either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on  your  own  account,  what  you  per- 
form at  the  command  and  for  the  semce  of  others,"  whether 
you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or  some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to 
your  conduct  ?  You  yourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  execut- 
ing those  lordly  commands  of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the 
senators,  give  them  your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase 
and  strengthen  the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say, 
that  I  would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest ;  nor  do  I  demand  restitution  of  your  rights 
from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon  me,  but 
from  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and,  if  they  obstinately 
refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend  armed  violence  or  a  se- 
cession, but  only  that  you  should  forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in 
their  behalf.  Let  them  hold  and  exercise  their  offices  in  their 
ow^n  way;  let  them  obt<iin  triumphs;  let  them  pursue  Mithri- 
dates  as  well  as  Sertorius  and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with 
their  trains  of  statues  and  images ;"  but  let  danger  and  toil  be 
far  from  you,  who  have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them ; 
unless  indeed  your  services  have  been  rej)aid  by  the  late  law, 
so  suddenly  passed,  for  the  distribution  of  corn  ;"  a  law  by 
which  they  have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  the 
price  of  ten  gallons"  of  com,  an  allowance  not  more  nutritious 
than  that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners.     For  as,  by  that  small 

«*  For  the  scr\'icc  of  others]  Pro  allis.  Ho  means  military  service ;  and 
hints  that  they  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  tliey  pleasejl,  or  might 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  army. 

•«  With  their  trains  ot  statues  and  images]  Cum  imaginihu^  suis.  "  Let 
them  lead  out  the  smoky  effigies  of  their  forefathers  into  the  field,  instead 
of  soldiers."     Burnouf. 

"  I>aw — for — corn]  "In  the  year  G79,  the  consul  Cotta  liad  distributed 
com  to  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in 
the  first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
upecch  of  C'otUi  that  appears  below.  Afterward  a  new  law  seems  to  liavo 
been  made  by  Cassius  iiiul  Tcrentiu.s  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was 
delivered),  by  which  five  modii  of  corn  a  mouth  were  given  to  every  poor 
citizen."     Btirnoiif. 

«"  Ten  gallons]  Quini  modii.  "Tlio  mndius,  the  principal  drv- measure 
of  the  liomans,  wa-s  equal  t<>  one  third  of  the  amphora  (Volusius  Ma-cianus, 
Fcstus,  Khemn.  Faim.  ap.  Wurm,  8  GT),  and  tnereforo  contained  1  gall. 
7*8570  pints  English."  Dr.  Sniith's  I>ictionar}'.  Five  modii  would  there- 
fore be  equal  to  'J  gall.  7'2S80  i»ints  ;  nearly  10  gulloni. 
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pittance,  deatli  is  just  kept  off  from  people  in  jails,  while  their 
strenirth  wastes  away ;  so  neither  does  your  slender  provision 
relieve  you  from  the  care  of  keeping  your  families ;  and  the 
idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  of  your  humble  hope  of  support. 
And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it  is  offered  as  the 
price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  you  manifest  in  suffering 
yourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  in  thinking  that  you  are  laid 
under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to  do  you  wrong !  For  it 
is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have  any  power  over  you  as 
a  body,  or  will  make  any  attempts  upon  you ;  and  it  is  their 
art  against  which  you  must  guard. 

"  They  prepare  measures  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put  you 
off  till  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey  ;  a  man  whom,  as  long  as 
they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  but 
whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they  call  themselves,  of  lib- 
erty) of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a  grievance,  or  too  weak  to 
defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their  number,  without  the  support 
of  that  single  person.  To  myself,  indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  Pompey,  a  young  man  of  so  much  honor,  will  rather 
be  your  leader,  if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in 
their  tyranny;  and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re- 
establish the  power  of  your  tribunes.  But  there  was  a  time, 
my  fellow-citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  con- 
junctive strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  community 
on  the  power  of  one  ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or 
take  away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
But  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  im- 
pedes your  course,"  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that  has 
seized  you,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  are  moved  neither 
by  honor  nor  by  disgrace  ;  you  have  given  up  every  thing  for 
the  sake  of  slothful  indulgence,  thinking  that  you  have  ample 
liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the  scourge,  and  because 
you  may  walk  whither  you  please,  a  spectacle  to  your  wealthy 
masters.  But  your  fellow-eitizens  in  the  country  have  not  even 
these  privileges ;  but  are  crushed  between  the  jarrings  of  the 
powerful,  and  sent  into  the  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  the 
magistrates.     They  fight  and  conquer  only  for  a  faction ;  and 

•»»  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  impedes  your  course]  Neque  enim  ig- 
norantid  res  claudit.  "  Claudit,  i.  e.  claudicat  ;  non  propter  ignorantiam  res 
minus  procedit.  Apul.  de  Deo  Socr.  Ut  uhl  dubitatione  clauderet,  ihi 
divinatione  consistereV    Cortlus. 
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whatever  party  has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer 
daily  more  and  more,  as  lonir  as  your  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  their  tjTauny,  than  you  exert 
for  the  recovery  of  your  liberty."  '° 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

LETTER    OF    MITHRIDATES    TO    KING    ARSACES." 

King  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces,  wishing  health.  All 
who  arc  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to  take  a 
share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may  still  con- 
tinue at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is 
requested  of  them  be  sufficiently  just  and  safe,  glorious  or  dis- 
honorable. If  you  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity ;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy  were  not  threatening 
you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of  subduing  the  Romans, 
were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not  venture  to  ask  your 
alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of  uniting  my  ill-fortune  ^vith 
your  prosperity.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  seem 
likely  to  deter  you,  I  mean  your  resentment  against  Tigranes,'' 

70  «<  This  speech,  which  is  the  most  vehement  and  bitter  of  all  those  in 
Sallust,  seems  worthy  of  the  hiirhest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  stin^ 
and  strentjth  of  the  forum  (aculeos  ct  nervos  forenses),  and  its  author  seems 
to  have  rivaled,  not  only  Thucydides,  but  Demosthenes  himself."  Ger~ 
lack. 

"  In  spite  of  the  clamors  of  Licinina,  however,  the  senate  sncceeded  in 
putting  off  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompcy ;  who, 
to  pain  the  favor  of  the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator, 
and  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  privilege  of  disturbing  the  state."  Bureau 
JJelamaUf. 

"  Letter  of  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces]  "  Mithridates,  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  successes  of  Lucullus,  had  fled  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes. 
Hero  he  renewed  the  war,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and 
the  metropolis,  Tigranocerta,  wa.s  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  was  strong  cnougli  to  secure  victory  to 
wliiclisoever  side  he  migiit  attach  himself,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  at- 
tach himself  to  either.  His  alliance  was  accordingly  sought,  on  the  one 
hand  by  Lucullus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  To  sway 
his  wavering  resolution  toward  himself,  Mithridates  \\Tote  the  following 
letter.  But  its  effect  on  Arsaces,  who  distrusted  Se.xtilius,  Lucullus's 
deputy,  was,  that  he  resolved  to  unite  liimself  to  neither  side.  Do  Brosscs, 
V.  .31,  V//."     Bummif. 

"'  Kesentment  against  Tigranes,  etc.]  "Tigranes,  several  years  before, 
liad  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians  (sec  Justin.,  xxxviii.  3),  and 
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on  account  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  my 
affairs,  will  appear,  if  you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter, 
the  greatest  incentives  to  induce  you  to  join  me.  Tigranes, 
ready  to  submit  to  you,  will  consent  to  whatever  terms  you 
please  ;  for  myself,  Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has 
given  me  experience  to  advise  others ;  and  what  is  beneficial  for 
those  prosperous  as  yourself,  I,  who  am  fallen  from  the  height 
of  power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
aftairs. 

The  Romans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  for  making  war  upon  all  nations,  people, 
and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  for  empire  and  wealth.  Prompt- 
ed by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia ;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
they  assumed  the  mask  of  friendship,'^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
artfully  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming  to  his  aid,  by  the 
concession  of  Asia.''*  Soon  after,  when  they  liad  made  Philip 
their  slave,'^  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on 
this  side  Mount  Taurus,  and  ten  thousand  talents.  As  for  Per- 
ses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many  and  various  contests,  he 
had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of  faith  before  the  gods  of 
Samothrace,  these  crafty  devisers  of  treachery,  who  had  given 
him  life  by  the  articles  of  their  agreement,  killed  him  by  de- 
priving him  of  sleep.''"     Eumenes,  of  whose  friendship  they  os- 

Lad  been  restored  by  them  to  his  father's  kingdom ;  but  compelled,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  up  seventy  valleys  of  the  Armenian  territory  as  tlie  price 
of  his  restoration.  (Strab.,  xi.)  Some  time  afterward,  when  liis  courage  was 
roused  by  his  alliance  with  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land, 
and  threw  otf  the  yoke  of  the  Parthians  altogether.  Hence  the  anger  of 
Arsaces.    Do  Brosses,  v.  2."  Burnouf. 

^3  Assumed  the  mask  of  friendship]  Amicitiamsimulantes.  "  Friendship, 
namely,  for  Pliilip.  And  as  they  pretended  friendship  for  Philip  while  the 
Punic  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  the 
war  with  Philip  continued."  Burnonf. 

''^  Concession  of  Asia]  Concessione  Asice.  "It  nowhere  appears  that  the 
Eomans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  ot  Asia  to  Anti- 
ochus. But  we  find  from  Livy,  xxxiii.  39,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was 
fighting  for  tlie  Eomans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  cities 
belongmg  to  that  prince,  and  that  the  Eomans,  at  the  time,  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter."  Burnovf. 

'*  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Tracto  PMlippo.  "  Sc.  in,  servitutem,  under 
the  name  of  an  ally ;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Eomans  against 
Antiochus,  Livy,  xxxvi.  8."  Burnoiif. 

■"  Depriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defeated  by  Paullus 
-i^milius,  and  driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  temple.  Octavius,  the  commander  of  the  Eoman  fleet, 
persuaded  him  to  quit  it,  and  trust  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Eomans. 
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tentatiously  boast,  they  at  first  betrayed  to  Antiochus,  as  the 
price  of  a  peace  with  him.  Attalus,  the  guardian  of  a  captured 
territory/'  tliey  reduced,  by  pecuniary  exactions  and  insults, 
from  a  monarch  to  the  most  wretchc-d  of  slaves  ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing forged  an  unnaturaf  will  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son 
Aristonicus,  for  having  attempted  the  recover}^  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  in  triumph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next 
occupied  by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Nicom- 
edes,"'  they  seized  and  ravaged^"  the  wliole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  born  of  Xusa,  whom  they  had  re- 
cognized as  queen.  What  shall  I  say  of  myself?  I  was  on 
every  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces,"^  from  their 
dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and  averse  to  slavery, 
they  provoked  me  to  war  by  setting  Nicomedes  upon  me ;""  I 
beinv,  indeed,  perfectlv  aware  of  their  evil  intentions,  and  hav- 
ing declared  with  regard  to  the  Cretans,  then  the  only  free  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  king  Ptolemy,  that  that  would  happen 

Veil.  Pnterc,  i.  9.  Liv.,  xliv.  xlv.  Ilavino^  been  led  in  triumph,  he  was 
allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercession  of  ^milius,  under  guara  at  Alba, 
where  he  is  suid  by  most  authors  to  have  died  by  abstaining  from  food. 
Plutarch,  however,  in  his  life  of  PauUus  JEmilius,  c.  37,  relates  that  the 
soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a  dislike 
to  him.  and  not  daring  to  otier  hiui  violence,  used  means  to  prevent  him 
from  Bleeping,  bv  which  he  died.    See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.,  xxxi. 

'^  Guardian  ot  a  captured  territory  J  Cnstodem  a^/ri  captiri.  "He  insinu- 
ates that  the  kingdom  of  Attains,  even  during  Ins  life,  was  but  a  province 
of  the  Romans."  Burnouf. 

'^  Unnatural  J  Inipio.  Because  Attalus,  by  such  a  will,  set  aside  his  own 
children.  Justin.,  xxxvi.  4,  intimates  that  Attalus  was  never  very  sound  in 
mind.  Porphyrio,  on  Ilor.  Ud.,  li.  18,  Neqiie  Atlali  Ljnotus  hceres  rcjiaui  oc- 
cupavi,  says  that  the  expression  hceres  occupavi  "conveys  a  suspicion,  from 
wnich  we  suppose  that  the  Romans  claimed  this  inheritance  by  a  forged 
will:"  S'tspicionem  dat,  qua  exist wmmuJi /also  testamento  Jiomanos  hanc  sibl 
hasredilalem  vindiciUse.  Mithridates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
only  one  that  suspected  the  Romans  of  unfair  clealing  in  the  matter. 

'*•  Nicomedesj  He  also  left  his  dominions  to  the  Romans  by  will.  See 
Liv.  Epit.,  xciii. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4. 

""  Seized  and  ravaged  |  Dirivuere. 

*'  Provinces)  Tttrurchiis.     See  on  Cat.,  c.  20. 

•■'  By  settintr  Niomedes  upon  nic]  Per  Nii'ovudem.  "  He  makes  the  same 
complaint  in  Justin.,  xxxviii.  5.  Kicomedes  had  been  expelled,  by  the 
arms,  indeed,  of  his  jirotiicr,  but  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Mithjydates, 
from  his  kmi;<l(tin  ;  and  tiie  senate,  by  sending  legates,  eflected  his  restora- 
tion. .  .  .  lint  the  Roman  generals,  who  lioped  for  rich  spoils  from  a  war, 
incited  Nicomedes  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Mithridates.  Of  this  aggres- 
sion Mithridates  made  bitter  complaints,  hut  findinir  no  redress,  thoutrht  it 
time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates, who  liatl  previously,  in  name  at  lea.st,  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 
See  Appian,  He  iiell.  Mithrid."  Burnmtf. 
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which  has  since  come  to  pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged  ;  I  ex- 
pelled Nicomodes  from  Bithynia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  of 
king  Antiochus  ;''^  I  took  the  heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from 
Greece.  It  was  only  the  baseness  of  Archelaus/*  that  vilest  of 
slaves,  in  betraying  my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And 
those  whom  cowardice,  or  the  wretched  policy  of  resting  their 
security  on  my  efforts,  withheld  from  taking  arms  in  my  behalf, 
2:)ay  the  severest  penalties  for  their  folly ;  Ptolemy  is  buying 
off  war,  from  day  to  day,  with  money  f^  and  the  Cretans, *°  who 
have  already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilities 
till  they  are  utterly  subjugated. 

For  my  own  part,  perceiving  that  war  against  me  was  rather 
delayed  by  the  Romans  (on  account  of  their  troubles  at  home), 
than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities  ;  though  Tigra- 
nes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  refused  to  join 
me ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  though  all  the 
neighboring  powers  were  under  submission  to  my  enemies.  I 
routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Roman  general,  in  a  battle  by  land  at 
Chalcedon  ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a  fine  fleet  by  sea.  But  be- 
ing delayed,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  by  a  long  siege  at 
Cyzicus,  I  suffered  from  want  of  provisions  ;  for  no  one  assisted 
me  by  land,  and  the  winter  prevented  all  relief  by  sea.  Com- 
pelled, therefore,  though  not  by  any  force  of  the  enemy,  to  re- 

^3  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochus]  Asiamque  spoUum  regis  Antioclii. 
"  He  calls  it  a  spoil,  because  it  had  been  taken  from  Antiochus  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans. See  above,  Antiochus  omni  cis  Taurmn  agro — spoliatus  est:  '  Antio- 
chus was  despoiled  of  all  his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.' "  Cor- 
iius. 

^*  Archelaus]  "  General  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  -who,  liaving  lost 
Athens,  and  suffered  defeats  at  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus,  made  peace,  in 
the  name  of  Mithridat<33,  with  Sylla,  to  which  the  king,  after  some  delay, 
gave  his  sanction.  But  extrordinary  honora  bein^  paia  to  Archelaus  by 
Sylla,  Mithridates  began  to  suspect  him  of  having  acted  treacherously, 
both  in  the  field  and  with  regard  to  the  peace ;  and  his  suspicions  were  in- 
creased, when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of  Fimbria,  who  had  expressed 
some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithridates,  ho  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  and  his  attendants  slain.  Having  afterward  recovered  his  liberty, 
but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives  and  children, 
to  tlie  Eomans,  to  whom  he  ever  continued  faithful.  See  Plutarch,  Vit. 
t^yll.  ^d  Appian  de  Bell.  Mithrid."  Burnovf. 

^'^  With  money]  Pretio^  "  A  force  d'argent."  De  Brasses.  "  He  perhaps 
refers  to  those  large  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  Lucullus.  Plutarch  m 
Lucull."  Cortius. 

"«  The  Cretans,  etc.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth, 
we  ourselves  occasioned,  solely  from  the  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favored  Mithridates,  and  wo  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  for  this  offense  by  force  of  arms." — Florus,  iii.  7. 
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turn  to  my  own  hereditary  dominions,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose,  by  shipwrecks  at  Parium'''  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  the 
flower  of  my  troops.  I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira;** 
but,  after  various  encounters  with  LucuUus,  a  second  scarcity 
afiected  both  of  us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,'* 
still  uninjured  by  the  war,  for  a  resource ;  while  I,  finding 
all  the  country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Ro- 
mans pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan*"^  of  subverting 
every  kingdom  ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  pass  through  which  we  marchedj  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fairly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the  con- 
sequence of  Tigranes'  imprudence,  to  the  successful  eflbrts  of 
their  own  arms. 

I  entreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued,  you 
will  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  more 
likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed  that  you 
have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure ;  on  which  ac- 
counts you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by  them  as  a  prey. 
And  what  remains  best  for  you^'  to  determine,  is,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  flourishing,  and  while  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  troops  inured  to  war,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  termin- 
ation at  a  distance  from  home,  and  with  little  labor,  by  the 
efforts  of  our  own  soldiers ;  since  Tigranes  and  myself  can 
neither  conquer  nor  be  (jpnquered  without  hazard  to  you. 

Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Romans  had  spread  themselves 
westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before  they 
turned  their  arms  against  us  ?  And  that  they  have  had  nothing, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being,  neither  home,  nor 
wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they  have  gained  by  rapine  ? 
Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives,  without  a  country,  without  any 

f^  Pariumj  "  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  not  fur  from  Cyzicua. 
Beo  Cellar.,  lii.  8."  Corllus.     Heraclea  was  in  I'ontu*. 

►^  Cabira]  A  city  of  I'ontus,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterward  named 
Diopolis  by  rompey."   Cortius. 

*"  Ariobarzaues]  King  of  Cappadocia. 

»«  Pursuing,  not  me,  out  their  own  plan]  Secuti  non  me,  sed  morem  svum. 
Of  Buch  a  pluy  on  a  word,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  Sa^ 
lust. 

»•  And  what  remains  best  for  you,  etc.]  Caterum  consilium  ed^  Tlgranis 
regno  integro,  etc.  This  is  the  reading  of  iSumouf,  whose  interpretation  I 
liave  followed,  but  without  fueling  sure  that  it  is  right.  Cortius  points  tho 
words  coTutilium  est  Tigranis,  regno,  etc.,  a  mode  which  Gcrluch  advocates 
in  his  notcf*,  but  gives  tho  other  method  in  his  te.\t.  Ho  justly  culls  tho 
passages  locus  diJicUlimus. 
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known  parents,"  they  founded  an  empire  by  tlie^  destruction  of 
mankind,  and  are  restrained,  neither  by  human  nor  divine  ob- 
ligations, from  ravaging  and  oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or 
allies,  near  or  remote,  weak  or  strong.  Every  power  that  does 
not  become  their  slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  re- 
gard as  an  enemy.  Few  states  wish  for  liberty  ;"  but  most  pre- 
fer just  monarchs;  on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their 
rivals  in  power,  and  likely  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of 
mankind.  For  yourself  in  particular,  who  are  master  of  Seleu- 
cia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  of  Persia,  renowned  for  its  wealth, 
what  can  you  expect  from  them  but  dissimulation  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  war  hereafter  ?  The  Romans  have  weapons  to  attack 
all,  but  the  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  yield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by  daring  and  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon  war, 
that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course  they  will 
either  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  j^erish  in  the  attempt.  And 
to  effect  their  destruction  will  not  be  difficult,  if  you  on  the 
side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their 
army,  which  will  be  thus  deprived  of  provisions  and  succor,  and 
which,  indeed,  lias  been  hitherto  preserved  only  by  the  favor 
of  Fortune,  or  by  our  own  fault.  You  will  then  be  celebrated 
among  posterity,  as  having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes,^* 
and  having  suppressed  the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I 
advise  and  exhort  you  to  take  ;  and  no^  by  suffering  me  to  per- 
ish, to  delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather 
than  become  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me.''^ 

»2  "Without  any  known  parents]  Sine  parentihus.  "Sans  parens."  De 
Brasses.  Cortius  takes  parentes^  in  this  passage,  in  tlie  sense  of  subjects, 
saying  that,  in  the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  formed  tlie  origin  of  Kome, 
thei»e  were  neither  imperantes  nor  pa?' entes,  neither  governors  nor  subjects  ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  justly  condemned  by  Gerlach,  who  cites  from 
Sen.  Ep.,  108,  A7ici  pater  nuUus,  and  from  Hor.  Sat.  i.,  6,  10,  Viros  nullis 
majoribus  ortos.  He  might  have  added  what  is  said  of  Servius  Tullias  in 
Livy,  Patre  nulla,  mitre  serva. 

»3  Few  states  wish  ior  liberty]  Fauci  libertatem — volunt.  "He  speaks 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by 
experience,  nor  had  any  duo  conception  of  it ;  referring  especially  to  the  case 
of  the  Cappadocians,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  family  of  their  kin"^  Ariar- 
athes,  who  had  been  killed  bv  Mithridates,  died,  were  made  free  oy  their 
own  senate  at  the  direction  of  Mithridates  himself;  but  they  soon  declared 
that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without  a  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for 
their  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their  senate.  Justin.,  xxxviii.  2.  '  Lib- 
erty,' says  Montesquieu,  has  appeared  insupportable  to  people  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  it ;  as  a  pure  air  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  such 
03  have  lived  in  marshy  districts.'  Spirit  of  Laws,  xix.  2."  Burnovf. 

"*  GiX(i,vA,^x\Xi(t<i,'&\  Magnisre(jihus.    Himself  and  Tigranes. 

"5  "  Tlio  arts  of  tlie  Komans  are  nowhere  more  fully  exposed  than  in  this 
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Of  -what  book  the  following  speecli  is  a  fragment  is  uncertain.  Cortius, 
Gerlach,  and  Burnouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  third.  De  Brosses 
places  it  in  the  second. 

SPEECH  OF  CAIUS  COTTA,'*  THE  CONSUL,  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience  many 
perils  at  home,  and  many  reverses  in  the  fiel<l ;  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly  endured  and 
partly  surmounted ;  but  in  none  of  them  have  I  been  found 
wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in  industrv*  to  exe- 
cute my  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have  wrought  changes 
in  my  resources,  but  never  in  my  mind.  Yet,  in  our  present 
calamitous  circumstances,  eveiy  support,  in  common  with  For- 
tune, seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old  age,  too,  which  is  a  bur- 
den in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety ;  for,  at  my  advanced  period 
of  life,  I  can  not  hope  even  to  die  with  houor.^'  Should  I 
prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  after  being  twice  born,^^  lightly 
esteem  my  household  gods,  my  country,  and  this  supreme  com- 
mand, what  torture  would  be  sufficient  for  me  during  life,  or 
what  punishment  after  death  ?  All  the  torments  attributed  to* 
the  infernal  regions  would  be  too  little  for  my  guilt. 

letter.  "We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  De  Brosses,  that 
it  was  written  by  Mithridates  himself;  ....  for  the  commencement  of  it 
is  a  manifest  imitation  of  Thucydides,  i.  32 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallust  is 
easily  to  be  recognized  throughout  it."  JJur/wt/f. 

»«  Caius  Cotta]  "This  speech,  as  appears  Irom  internal  evidence,  was 
spoken  by  Caius  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul  in  the  year  670,  when  a  disturbanco 
had  arisen  among  the  pcojile  in  consequence  of  the  fammc  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therelbre,  to 
be  referred  to  the  third  book  of  Sallust's  History;  and  tliev  are  greatly  in 
error  who  attribute  it  to  Marcus  Cotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  here  deprecating  the  anger  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  liis  defeat.  It  is  plain,  from  the  words  of  the  speaker,  that  tho 
people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  the  influence  of  hunger. 
.  .  .  .  C.  Cotta  was  a  very  great  orator.  Cicero  says  mucli  respecting  him, 
Brut.  30,  49,  .')5.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise  Zfe  Oratorey 
Jiurnotif.  Gerlach's  remarks,  on  the  authorship  of  this  speech,  are  to  the 
5ame  etfcct. 

»"  Even  to  die  with  honor]  "For  he  can  not  die  with  honor,  who  dies 
nnder  the  imputation  of  a  great  crime."     Bunion^. 

""  Twice  iMjrn]  /»m  gfnitux.  "Tliot^ewere  said  to  be  hU  geniti  in  tho 
state,  who,  after  some  calamity,  atUxined  eminent  honor,  or  who,  atler  being 
banished  from  their  country,  were  received  into  it  again.  Tiiat  Cotta  liacl 
been  exiled,  and  had  returned,  appears  from  what  lie  afterward  says,  and 
from  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.  90.  So  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Att.,  vi.  G,  calls  his  own  re- 
turn -a?.iyyeyrnia.'"'  Cortius.  lie  was  exiled,  according  to  Bumonf,  a.u.c. 
CG.3,  and  recalled  by  Sylla  after  }iia  victory  over  Marius. 
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"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you  ;  whoever  wished 
to  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse,  has  never 
been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence  or  talent 
to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friendship  as  a 
private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent  enmities  in 
the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  overpowered,  together 
with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious  faction  ;  when  I  stood 
in  need  of  relief  from  others,  and  was  expecting  still  greater 
calamities,  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  restored  to  me  my  country, 
and  my  household  gods,  with  the  greatest  possible  honor.  For 
such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay  down  a  life  (which  is  impossible) 
for  each  of  you,  I  should  hardly  think  that  I  testified  sufficient 
gratitude.  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature  ;'®  but  the 
privilege  of  living  among  one's  countrymen,  without  censure, 
uninjured  in  reputation  or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a 
favor  from  one's  country. 

"  You  have  elected  us  Consuls,^  my  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time 
when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  generals  in  Spain'  are  calling  for  pay, 
troops,  arms,  and  provisions ;  demands  which  their  circum^ 
stances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection  of  our 
allies,'  and  the  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains,  they  can 
neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  necessary  supplies. 
Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cihcia,  on  account  of  tho 
formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Macedonia  is  full  of  enemies, 
as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our 
revenues,  which  are  small,  and,  from  the  distractions  of  war, 
irregularly  received,   scarcely   suffice  for  the  half  of  our  ex- 

»9  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature,  etc.]  Nam,  vita  et  mors  jura 
naturce  sunt,  etc.  "  If  I  could  lay  down  a  life  for  each  of  you,  I  should  only 
give  what  belongs  to  nature,  and  not  to  man  :  but  you  gave  me  what  be- 
longs to  yourselves,  namely,  the  privilege  of  living  without  dishonor,  and 
even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  fame  and  fortune  among  my  countrymen. 
What  I  should  offer  to  you,  could  not  be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  you 
conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received  as  the  greatest  of  gifts." 
MurnouJ'. 

1  Us  Consuls]  Himself  and  Lucullus,  afterward  famous  for  his  conduct 
of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

2  The  generals  in  Spain]  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompey's  Letter, 
and  tiie  notes.  "  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  speech  was  de- 
livered some  short  time  before  the  Letter  of  Pompey  was  sent  to  tho  senate ; 
for  Lucullus  and  Cotta  granted  Pompey's  requests."     Gerlach. 

3  Defection  of  our  allies]  "  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  had  detach- 
ed from  the  Komans."  Burnouf. 
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penses;*  and  hence  we  sail  ^^^th  a  fleet,  for  conveying  pro- 
visions to  the  troops,  much  smaller  than  on  previous  occasions. 

"  If  this  stite  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
neglect  in  us,  act  against  us  as  vengeance  may  prompt  you  ; 
inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
•which  is  common  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and  of 
the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself,  whose  long  life  is  dra\s4ng  to 
a  close,  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  if,  by  the  infliction  of  it,  any 
inconvenience  may  be  removed  from  you  ;  nor  can  I  terminate 
my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-bom  citizen,  in  a  more  honorable 
cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfire.  I,  Caius  Cotta, 
your  consul,  am  here  before  you ;  I  do  what  our  ancestors,  in 
unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done  ;  I  devote  and  offer  myself 
for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort  of  person  you  must 
hereafter  intrust  its  interests  ;  for  no  man  of  merit  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  an  honor,  when  he  must  be  accountable  for 
misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all  the  events  of  war,  whether  con- 
ducted by  himself  or  by  others,  or  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Remember,  however,  when  you  have  put  me  to  death, 
that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous  or  avaricious  practices,  but 
resigning  my  breath  willingly  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up  against 
adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much  care,  and  much 
toil,  are  necessary ;  toil  from  which  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to 
shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence  of  peace,  when 
every  province  aii<l  realm,  every  sea  and  land,  is  embroiled  or 
exhausted  with  war." 

*  Hulf  of  our  expenses!    Partem  sumptuum.     Sc.  dimldiain.    So  duae, 
f>art49  bi  used  for  two  thirds. 


TWO  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  C^SAR,  ON  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 

WHICH     HAVE     BEEN     ASCRIBED     TO     SALLUST. 


"  These  Letters  were  formerly  entitled  Orations.  But  that  they  are 
Letters  is  apparent  from  various  passages  in  them  ;  and  especially  from 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  first,  in  which  the  writer  says,  forsitan,  im- 
perator,  perlecHs  litteris,  etc.  I  have  therefore  followed  Cortius  in  giving 
them  that  name.  That  which  I  have  placed  first,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  De  Brosses,  Bureau  Dela- 
malle,  and  Eusebe  Salvert,  is  generally  put  second.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the 
second,  that  they  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
given. 

"  There  has  been  much  contention  among  scholars  whether  they 
were  written  by  Sallust,  or  by  some  imitator  of  Sallust's  style.  Cortius 
maintains  that  they  are  not  Sallust's,  and  bestows  great  labor  in  prov- 
ing that  every  word  in  them  may  be  found  in  Sallust's  other  writings ; 
and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  composition  of  Sallust.  Any 
other  person  might  possibly,  from  such  premises,  have  formed  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  But  Cortius  wrote  his  commentary  in  a  passion,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  throughout  his 
notes,  with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity ;  reproaches  which  would 
certainly  recoil  upon  himself,  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations 
on  Sallust,  honorably  rendered  himself  proof  against  them.  Douza, 
a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortius,  asserts  that  they  must  certainly 
be  Sallust's;  'for  there  could  not  be  taken,' says  he,  'from  the  same 
spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another  than  these  letters 
are  like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  spared  us.'  That  such  is 
the  case,   every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  understand  as  well  as 

Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts  ;  of  which  the  chief 

cause  is,  that  they  arc  not  cited  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  adduce  so 
many  phrases  from  Sallust's  other  works ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  this 
objection  its  due  weight.     But  De  Brosses  answers  it  by  observing  that 
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they  may  have  been  little  known,  from  having  been  written  as  to  a 
private  friend,  and  without  any  intention  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  public. 

"  They  were  found  by  Pomponius  La^tus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vati- 
can, attached  to  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  History.  Latus,  when  he 
published  them,  did  not  prefix  Sallust's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  is 
no  proof  for  or  against  them.  I  am  induced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust, 
first,  by  the  diction,  which  is  truly  Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  re- 
markable knowledge  of  political  affairs  which  appears  in  them.  It  seems 
impossible  to  me  tliat  any  Pseudo- Sallust  could  have  brought  the  days 
of  Caesar  so  vividly  before  his  mental  vision,  and  have  spoken  with  such 
fitness  and  accuracy  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  have 
been  written  but  by  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrences 
of  which  he  speaks ;  many  things,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well- 
known  Sallust,  would  almost  oblige  mo  to  believe  that  there  must  havo 
been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore  proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sal- 
lust's own  productions."     Burnouf. 

"Those  who  have  denied  that  these  Epistles  are  Sallust's  have  rested 
,  their  negations  on  arguments  which  are  far  from  being  satisfactor}'.  Nor 
can  I  see  the  usual  penetration  of  Cortius  in  the  remarks  which  he  has 
made  on  theso  compositions;  for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction, 
judicious  connection,  and  what  ho  calls  numerousness  of  style,  are  not 
to  bo  found  in  them,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  in  error.  To  assert 
that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  language  is  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tion of  Sallust,  is  so  far  from  being  just,  that  wo  may  rather  suppose  tho 
author  to  have  collected  all  the  flowers  of  Sallust's  style,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  greater  air  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  aro 
other  considerations  which  show  that  theso  Letters,  or  Orations,  as  some 
would  call  them,  are  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  eited 
them  ;  nor  is  the  name  of  Sallust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, which  I  have  carefully  collated.  They  are  added  to  the  orations 
and  epistles  extracted  from  the  History  of  Sallust,  but  the  writer  of  the 
manu.script  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  name  of  their 
author.  It  Ls  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion, such  epistles  could  havo  been  written  to  Cicsar  by  Sallust.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Casar's  lifetime,  when  ho  was  en- 
deavoring to  settle  tho  state  by  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust 
was  proconsul  of  Xumidia ;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sallust  ad- 
dressed Ca,"sar  by  letter  when  they  wcro  both  at  Rome.  But  there  aro 
many  expressions  in  tho  Epistles  which  show  that  they  can  not  bo  as- 
signed to  any  certain  period.  In  the  first  Epistle,  c.  ii.,  mention  is  mado 
of  an  adverse  consul,  and  commentators  reasonably  supposed  that  this 
may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Cas.,  B.C.,  i.  1,  2) ;  and  it  would  accord- 
ingly bo  inferred  that  this  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  com- 
menced ;  but  in  c.  iv.,  tho  writer  speaks  of  Cato  and  Domitius  as  being 
dead;  Pompey  must  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  which 
ho  alludes;  yet  in  c.  iii.  ho  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  alive  ;  and, 
to  sury)riflo  tho  reader  still  more,  ho  recurs,  in  c.  ix.,  to  iJomitius  and 
Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities,  and  intimaliug  that  they  aro 
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Btill  to  be  feared.  This  confusion  of  times  might  bo  remedied  bj  ex- 
punging the  fourth  section,  but  this  would  be  to  support  a  bad  cause  by 
on  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  wo  grant  that  the 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  written,  it  is  further  to  be  considered  whether  the  subjects  of  them 
are  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Sallust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Caesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  that  there  aro  many  sentiments  worthy  of  Sallust ;  for 
the  writer  of  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  havo  considerable  knowledge 
ofpoUtical  affairs.  But  however  acutely  ho  reasons  on  the  general 
regulation  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  contains  admonitions  adapted 
either  to  establish  or  correct  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  ought  not  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  was  to 
admonish  Ctesar  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  to  listen  to 
the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  unprincipled  men.  But  what  men  he 
means,  I  can  not  understand.  Among  the  many  vices  imputed  to  Caesar, 
a  wilhngness  to  allow  himself  to  be  directed,  with  too  great  facility,  by 
the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered ;  and  ho  exercised  liis 
power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  excited  the  admiration 
even  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  might  be  thought 
to  have  set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others, 
but  to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  that  the 
license  of  expenditure  and  rapacity  is  to  be  restrained ;  that  the  usurers 
are  to  be  suppressed ;  that  the  honor  paid  to  money  should  be  diminish- 
ed, and  military  service  equalized.  Such  aro  the  counsels  of  the  second 
letter ;  and  among  them  are  intermingled  many  remarks  on  the  merits 
of  Caesar,  on  the  perverse  proceedings  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  on 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth ;  all  of  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  subject.  But  if  we  allow  that  this  epistle 
was  written  by  Sallust  himself)  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  declaimer,  as  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  intellect.  Some  things  aro  expressed  in  both  letters  in 
nearly  the  same  words ;  as  in  the  first  section  of  each  epistle :  quod 
prius  defessi,  etc. :  '  that  men  aro  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than 
you  of  doing  things  worthy  of  praise.'  Other  things,  again,  are  totally 
at  variance  with  ono  another ;  thus  Sylla,  in  the  second  epistle,  cap.  v., 
is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  in  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  is  extolled  for  clem- 
ency. The  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  CatQine 
and  Jugurtha  are  ridiculous ;  as  in  tho  first  epistle,  cap.  i. :  Sed  mihi 
studium  fuit  adolescentulo,  etc. ;  and  cap.  x. :  Postquam  mihi  artes,  etc. 
The  seventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  tho  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters  of  the  Catihne.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  of  speech, 
copied  from  Sallust,  they  are  so  numerous  that  tho  reader  can  regard 
their  accumulation  only  as  the  work  of  a  jejune  declaimer :  thus,  in  tho 
first  epistle,  cap.  ix. :  Parantur  hcec  disciplind  Grcecorum,  etc.,  he  takes 
from  the  Jugurtha,  c.  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  contempt  for  Greek 
learning  which  Sallust  has  attributed  to  Marius,  and  reproduces  them  as 
the  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself,  not  reflecting  that  Sallust  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  sought  water  for  his  own  brooks  in  tho 
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8pring:s  of  Thucydidos.     Compare  also  cap.  v.,  in  duas  partes,  etc.,  and 
Jugurtha,  c.  xli. 

"  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may 
easily  find  for  himself^  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  epistle  ?  The  modest  author  offers  advice  to  Casar  about  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  state.  But  what  was  the  advice  which  he  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  the  subject  of  two  epistles  to  Ca?sar,  when  he  was  busied 
with  important  occupations  ?  He  assails  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardor  for  male- 
diction, that  he  decries  those  whom  ho  had  previously  extolled,  and 
heaps  reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  repre- 
sented as  dead.  Compare  cap.  iv.  and  ix.  of  the  first  epistle.  He  ad- 
vises Cfcsar  to  add  to  the  number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens 
had  already  been  made  ;  he  thuiks  that  the  eagerness  for  getting  money 
should  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at  greater  length  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate  should  bo  augmented, 
but  Ca;sar  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  the  worst  characters. 
He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  he  forgets  that  means 
would  thus  be  furnished  for  practicing  dishonesty  ;  for  many  men  of 
weak  minds  are  restrained  from  immoral  dealings  only  by  a  false  am- 
bition, which  excites  in  them  a  desire  to  appear  good,  though  real  good- 
ness is  far  from  them ;  and  if  such  men  can  but  conceal  their  corrupt 
practices,  they  will  dare  any  thing  whatsoever.  But  the  writer's  want 
of  judgment  Ls  most  flagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to  Cffisar  to 
restore  liberty  which  had  been  overthrown.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
Sallust  was  so  ignorant  of  Cxsar's  disposition,  and  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  as  to  offer  such  advice  ?  The  prosopopoeia,  too,  of  Rome,  utter- 
ing prayers  and  supplications,  as  sho  appears  on  the  page  of  Cicero, 
militates  against  the  genuineness  of  tlie  epistles.  When  I  take  all  theso 
points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  the  epistles  are 
Hallust's  that  I  can  not  even  suppose  them  to  be  both  the  work  of  tho 
same  author.  Wo  might  rather  imagine  that  two  students  of  rhetoric, 
who  had  made  tliemselves  masters  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  Sal- 
lust's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Sallust  himself  was  a  friend  of 
Caesar,  and  an  oi){)oncnt  of  the  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving, 
in  these  letters,  an  imitation  of  SaUu.st's  style  and  manner.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  subjects  of  tho  letters  throughout,  and  of  many  particular 
pass;ige3,  induces  me  to  believe  that  two  young  men,  who  were  under 
tho  same  teaclier  of  orator}-,  had  engaged  in  a  contest  to  show  which  of 
thera  had  made  tho  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar  study.  This 
opinion,  I  think,  might  bo  more  fully  supported  by  a  more  minute  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  particular  passages."     Gerlach. 

Theso  obser%'ations  of  Gerlach  are  rather  long ;  but,  as  they  may  bo 
regarded  as  decisively  setthng  tho  question  respecting  tho  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  tho  epistles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them 
in  full.  Kritzius,  who  is  no  friend  to  Cerlaclx  in  general  cordially 
agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  bestows  tho  highest  praise 
on  his  remarks : 

"  The  epistles  to  C;e8ar, "  Siiys  he,  "  on  tho   regulation  of  tho  state,  I 
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could  not  induce  myself  to  add  to  my  edition,  ns  many  incontrovertible 
proofs  show  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  some  school  of  declamation, 
where  it  was  rashly  tried  whether  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallust's 

force  of  mind  merely  by  copying  Sallust's  diction I 

had  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine  by  arguments  of  some 
length,  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Gerlach,  who  has  examined  both 
of  the  epistles  with  so  much  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  shows,  with  so  much  abihty,  that  these  compositions,  attrib- 
uted to  the  most  eminent  of  Roman  historians,  aro  certainly  spuri- 
ous, that  whoever,  after  considering  his  arguments,  can  still  believe 
them  genuine,  must  be  regarded  as  ready  to  believe  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities that  can  be  advanced Gerlach,  at  the  same 

time,  acutely  conjectures  that  both  are  not  the  production  of  the  same 
hand,  and  that  two  young  men,  in  some  school  of  rhetoric,  may  have 
agreed  to  write,  on  the  same  subject,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how 
far  each  had  mastered  the  style  and  matter  of  Sallust.  Than  this  con- 
jecture I  can  conceive  nothing  more  probable." — See  the  Life  of  Sallust 
prefixed  to  this  translation. 


EPISTLE  I. 

I.  I  AM  aware  how  difficult  and  hazardous  an  undertaking 
it  is  to  offer  advice  to  a  prince  or  a  governor,  or  to  any  person- 
age invested  with  supreme  power;  for  they  have  abundance 
of  counselors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man  sufficient 
sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  futurity,  for  the  task. 
Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than  good ;  since 
Fortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own  pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth, ^  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed  in 
affairs  of  government,  and  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
study  of  them ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonorable  means,  but 
with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  wdth  regard  to  arms,  men, 
and  resources.  After  much  •  deliberation,  therefore,  I  resolved 
to  think  less  of  my  character  and  modesty  than  of  your  honor, 
and  to  incur  any  hazard  for  the  sake  of  advancing  your  glory. 
This  determination  I  formed,  not  from  any  rash  impulse,^  or 

1  I.  But  I,  in  my  youth,  etc.]  Compare  Cat.,  c.  iii. 

a  Not  from  any  rash  impulse]  Non  temere.  Doubtless  not  j  for  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  says  that  the  resolution  was  formed  by  liim  multa  cum 
anmu)  agitantu  "  after  much  deliberation." 
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from  respect  to  your  fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in 
your  character  one  quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest, 
a  greatness  of  mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  than 
in  prosperous  circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respect  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary  of 
praising  and  admiring  your  greatness,^  than  you  are  of  perform- 
ing what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

II.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can  be 
proposed,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be  applied 
to  it.  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on  the  state, 
vriih  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  ability  unduly  com- 
mended, but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention,  amid  the 
labors  of  war,*  amid  battles,  victories,  and  the  cares  of  com- 
mand, to  the  concerns  of  the  city.  For  if  you  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks,^  and 
to  retain  the  favors  of  the  people*  against  an  adverse  consul,"' 
you  are  far  from  meditating  what  is  worthy  of  your  ability. 
But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in  you,  which,  from  the  first,  dis- 
concerted the  faction  of  the  nobility,^  and  raised  tlie  Roman 
people  from  oppressive  slavery  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  hberty ; 

>  Your  greatness]  ifunificentlanhtuarn.  Cortius  proposes  wia^ni/Jc^n/iar?*, 
which  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

♦  IL  Labors  of  war]  Lafjores  milU'ut.  Those  who  have  imagined  this 
epistle  to  be  pcnuine,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  a.c.c.  704,  when 
ilarcellud  and  X,entulus  were  consuls,  and  when  Cajsur  was  with  the  army 
iu  Gaul. 

'  To  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks]  Uii  te  ab  inimkorum 
impetu  vlndices.  "  Vindlcare  se  ab  aliquo,  signifies  to  avenge  liimself  upon 
any  one."  Gordon.  Not  always.  But  tliere  arc  examples  of  this  signifi- 
cation. See  Sen.  Bencf.,  vi.  5.  Vindlcatai  ab  injuriis  inaglstratuum  pro- 
vincicBy  Veil.  Patt.,  ii.  120. 

•  Favors  of  the  people]  Ben^ficia  populi.  "Alluding  to  prolonged  com- 
mand of  tlie  army,  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship iu  his  absence."     Burru/uf. 

'  An  adverse  consul]  Advergum  consuUm.  "  IIo  means  Lentulus.  See 
Cms.,  B.C..  i.  1,  2."   Cortina.     Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

»  Wliicli,  from  tlio  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  npbilitjj  Qui 
jam  d  principio  nol/d'Uetis  factlonem  d'usturbavit.  "This  may  refer  to  what 
Suetonius  says  in  his  Lite  of  Casar,  c.  v. :  '  After  he  was  made  a  military 
tribune,  ....  he  vigorously  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring 
the  tnbunitial  autliority,  which  hacl  been  very  much  reduced  by  Sylla ;'  ana 
c.  xi. :  '  Ho  engaged  a  part  of  the  tribunes,  in  a  design  to  procure  for  him 
the  province  of  Egypt  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  ....  but  ho  could  not 
carry  his  pomt,  from  the  opposition  made  oy  the  nobility.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  lessen  their  authority  by  all  the  means  in  las  power,  he  again  set  up 
the  trophies  crecte«l  in  honor  of  Cains  Marius,  on  account  of  his  roiuiucst 
of  Jiigurtha,  and  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoucs,  which  liad  fonuerly  been  de- 
njolislu'd  by  Svlla.'  "    Burnunf. 
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which,  in  your  praetorship,  baffled,  without  arms,"  the  army  of 
your  adversaries ;  and  which  has  achieved  such  eminent  and 
illustrious  actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  that  not  even 
TOur  detractors  complain  of  any  thing  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  otfer  to  you  concerning  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trust,'"  either  consonant 
with  propriety,  or  not  greatly  at  variance  with  it. 

III.  Since  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  judgment,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury,"  has 
committed  such  an  error  as  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,"  it  must  be  your  part  to  settle  the  state  in  those 
particulars'^  in  which  he  has  disordered  it.  First  of  all,  he 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to  the 
revenues,  disbursements,  aud  judicial  proceedings,  but  left  the 
Roman  commonalty,  who  had  the  supreme  power  before,  in  a 
state  of  slavery  under  laws  which  were  not  even  equal  for  all. 
'Ihough  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed  to  the  three 
orders,'*  as  before,  yet  the   same   faction  still   governs,  g'iving 

»  Baffled,  ■without  arms,  etc.]  In  prcBtura  armis  inimicorum  inermis  dis- 
jecit.  Burnouf  refers  to  Suetonius,  J.  Cassar,  c.  xvi, :  "He  likewise  stood 
very  resolutely  by  Csecilius  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  in  his  pre- 
ferring some  very  seditious  bill  to  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
his  colleagues,  till  thev  were  both  by  a  vote  of  tne  house  displaced.  He 
ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  continue  in  his  office  of  administering  jus- 
tice; but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  dis- 
missed his  officers,  threw  oflf  his  gown,  and  got  privately  home,  with  a 
resolution  to  be  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  against  hun.  He  like- 
wise pacified  the  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  a 
riotous  manner  offered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honor. 
Which  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all 
haste  upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  him  their  thanks  by  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  house,  sent  for  him,  and  after  they  had  higlily 
commended  his  behavior,  canceled  their  former  vote,  and  restored  him  to 
liis  place."     Clarke's  Translation. 

10  I  trust]  Profecto. 

11  III.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury]  Quia  nUdl  maluit  quani 
quod  sihi  obesset.  Sibi  is  the  reading  of  Cortius ;  Havercamp's^  and  several 
other  editions,  have  tiH^  which,  indeed,  seems  to  suit  better  with  the  animi 
pravitate  which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "that  Pompey  acted 
either  from  want  of  judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Caesar."  Cortius'a 
note  on  Bihi  obesset  is,  "The  writer  refers  to  that  obstinacy  of  Pompey,  with 
which  he  rejected  all  terms  of  peace  and  concord,  when  Caesar  was  inclined 
to  settle  matters  amicably." 

"  To  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  Jiostibua  tela  in,  manus 
jaceret.  "  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms."  Cortius.  But  the  ex- 
pression may  be  figurative. 

'3  In  those  particulars,  etc.]  Quibns  ille  rebus  rempublicam  conturhavit, 
cisdem  tibi  resiituendum  est.  "  Les  points  de  droit  public  qu'il  a  renvcrsea, 
sont  ceux  que  voua  avez  d'abord  k  redresser."     De  Brasses. 

' «  To  the  three  orders]  Tribus  ordinibus.    By  a  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
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and  taking  away  as  they  please  ;  oppressing  the  innocent,  and 
raising  their  partisans  to  honor ;  while  no  wickedness,  no  dis- 
honesty or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  office  ;  what- 
ever appears  desirable,  they  seize  and  render  their  own,  and 
make  their  will  and  pleasure  their  law,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors 
in  a  conquered  city.  I  should  be,  comparatively,  but  little  con- 
cerned, if  the  superiority  which  they  exercise,  according  to  their 
custom,  for  the  enslaving  of  others,'^  had  been  obtained  by 
their  own  merit ;  but  they  are  the  basest  of  mankind,  whose 
magnanimity  and  virtue  lie  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who 
abuse  with  insolence  an  ascendency  conceded  to  them  only  by 
chance  and  the  supineness  of  others.  For  what  sedition,  or 
civil  dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  illustrious  families  ? 
Or  whoso  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  \ictory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

IV.  Sylla,  to  whom  the  utmost  license  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  oft*  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness  than 
by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato,  Lucius 
Domitius,'"  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  senators,  and 
many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been  slaughtered 
like  victims  for  sacrifice  ;  and  yet  this  merciless  band  of  men, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable  citizens,  could 
not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied  ;  neither  fatherless  children, 
nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men,  nor  the  wailing? 
of  w(»men,  could  affect  their  unrelenting  hearts  ;  but  they  pro- 
ceeded daily  with  increased  bitterness,  both  in  their  deeds  and 

A.r.c.  084,  the  right  of  hc'ing J udices  was  given  to  the  Bcnators,  eqnitcs,  and 
trihuni  cerarii. 

li  Of  others]  Alterius.     The  singular  for  the  phiral. 

i«  IV.  Not  only  Cato,  Lucius  Domitiu.s,  etc.]  At  hercle  nunc  cum  Catone^ 
L.  D'yTtuiiOy  catt'risqtie  ej usdmi  factioni*,  quadra/jinta  senatore^ — mactati  »nnt. 
I  have  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Cortius  and  Hur- 
nouf.  lint  the  text  can  not  be  correct,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  other 
Cato  and  Domitius  are  meant  than  those  mentioned  m  c.  ix. ;  for  the  writer 
would  liardly  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  tlie  same  men  as 
hoth  dead  and  ahvo  within  so  short  a  space ;  though  Gerlach  Hunks  even 
this  possible;  see  his  remarks  prefixed.  Do  Brosses  tacitly  translates  the 
I)assage  oa  if  it  were  nunc  a  Catone,  etc. :  "  Anjourd'hui  un  Caton,  un  Do- 
mitius, et  Ics  autres  de  cette  faction,  out  fait  ma>*sacrer  comme  des  vittimcs 
qu.irante  senateurs,"  etc. ;  and  Cooke  and  Kowe  render  the  passage  in  a 
pimilar  way.  The  Abb6  Thyvon  proposes  to  read  Carbunt^  a  name  ioined 
with  that  of  Domitius  in  the  second  Epistle;  and  ho  may  be  right;  out  io 
correct  com[)OsiUoua  of  no  authority  id  ouJy  wubto  of  time. 
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their  words,  degrading  some  from  their  rank,  and  expelling 
others  from  their  country.  Need  I  make  any  allusion  to  your- 
self, whose  humiliation  these  basest  of  men  would  purchase 
even  ^vnth  their  lives  ?  Their  own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall 
into  their  hands  unexpectedly,  produces  them  less  pleasure  than 
your  elevation  causes  pain  ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty 
into  danger  by  your  downfall,  than  see  the  Roman  empire 
raised  by  your  efforts  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is 
the  more  incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and 
again,  how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  what  arises  in  my  mind  ;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  far  my  suggestions 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption. 

V.  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  according  to  the  notion 
that  I  have  received  of  it  from  our  ancestors,  into  two  parts, 
the  patiicians  and  the  plebeians.^^  The  supreme  authority 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the^  plebeians 
had  always  by  for  the  greater  power.  On  several  occasions,  in 
consequence,  a  secession  took  place ;  and  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  from  time  to  time  diminished,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  liberty  of  the  commons 
chiefly  lay  in  this,  that  no  man's  power  was  above  that  of  the 
laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian,  not  in  wealth  or 
ostentatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and  honorable  deeds ; 
the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  war, 
wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his  condition,  nor  was 
wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country.  But  when  the  people 
were  gradually  deprived  of  their  lands, '^  and  idleness  and  want 
left  them  without  settled  habitations,  they  began  to  covet  other 
men's  property,  and  to  regard  their  liberty,  and  the  interests 
of  their  country,  as  objects  for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly, 
which  had  been  as  a  sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations, 
became  gradually  degenerate;  and,  instead  of  maintaining 
their  common  dominion,  brought  on  themselves  individual 
servitude.  Such  a  multitude,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with 
vicious  principles,  but  distracted  by  different  pursuits  and 
modes  of  life,  and  without  any  true  principle  of  cohesion,  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the 

>'  Tho  patricians  and  the  plebeians]  Patres,  etplebem.  By  patres  ho  does 
not  mean  merely  the  senate,  but  all  the  nobility. 

I''  Deprived  of  their  lands]  See  Jnct.,  c.  xli.,  and  the  6th  Fragment. 
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state.  But,  if  a  number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  the  old, 
I  should  have  great  hope  that  they  would  all  be  roused  to  a 
sense  of  liberty;  for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  and  the  old  to  shake  otf  their  slavery.  These  new 
citizens,  united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think, 
settle  ill  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  will  be  better 
supphed,^'  and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  use- 
ful occupations,  will  no  longer  think  of  raising  public  dis- 
turbances. 

VI.  I  am  not  ignorant  or  unaware  how  great  a  fury  and 
storm,  if  such  a  scheme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the  part 
of  the  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
of  slavery^"  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  vast 
a  number  be  a<ided  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  the 
republic  will  be  converted  from  a  free  state  into  a  monarchy. 
My  own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this  :  that  though 
lie  is  guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  the  commonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  benefit  to  the  pubhc  is 
also  an  advan'age  to  the  individual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to 
bestow  it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  pusillan- 
imity, Marcus  Livius  Drusus,^*  when  he  was  tribune  of  the 
people,  made  it  his  aim  to  sup})ort,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry  any  measures  but  such  as  they  should  sanction.      But 

>'  Army — better  supplied]  Res  miUtaris  opulentior  erlt.  Somewhat  ol>- 
scure.  ^'  If  the  body  of  citizens  were  increased,  and  colonists  taken  from 
the  proletarilf  levies  of  troops  would  be  made  from  a  larger  number," 

2"  VI.  Yoke  of  slavery]  Servituterru  "They  will  think  that  to  adopt  bo 
many  new  citizens  will  oc  to  oppress  the  old.       Jiurnouf. 

a»  Marcus  Livius  Drusus]  "  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  was  a  man  of  noblo 
birth,  of  preat  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  dLstin- 
puL^hed,  in  all  his  undertakings,  more  by  ability  than  success.  In  his 
tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  honors,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  judicial  ^>ower  from  the  knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senato 
adverse  to  him  in  those  very  matters  which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not 
understanding  tliat  what  he  proj>osed,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  plebeians,  was  proposed  only  for  the  sake  of  inducing  them,  on  re- 
ceiving small  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to  others.  Ik-ing  thus  un- 
successful, ho  iunicd  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the  civic  franchise  to 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of^  Italy.  But  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings, 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  forum,  surrounded  by  that  strantre  and  iii- 
uumerablo  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife  in  the  hull  of  his  owh  l»usc,  and  died  iu  a  few  hours."  Veil.  Pat.,  ii. 
13.    See  also  Flur.,  ui.  17. 
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a  faction,  to  •whom  treachery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  than 
honor,  perceiving  that  a  vast  obligation"  was  to  be  conferred 
by  one  man  upon  many,  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  faithless,  judged  the  character  of  Drusus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sover- 
eign by  the  favors  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  league  against 
him,  and  overthrew  both  their  own  schemes  and  his.^"*  From 
this  example,  general,  you  will  see  that  you  must  secure  for 
yourself,  with  greater  care  than  Druses,  many  faithful  friends^* 
and  supporters. 

VII.  To  repel  an  open  enemy  is,  to  a  man  of  courage,  a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty  ;  to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard 
against  it,  enters  not  into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  tliese  additional  citizens, 
the  commons  will  be  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  concern  that  good  morals  may  be  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself,  your  posterity,  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at  least 
to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  excessive 
love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  public  nor  private  affairs, 
neither  matters  of  peace  nor  of  war,  can  be  properly  conduct- 
ed ;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has  become  prevalent, 
neither  morals  nor  talents  are  proof  against  it,  but  every  mind, 
sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  influence.  I  have  often  heard  of 
kings,  and  states,  and  nations,  who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of 
opulence,  vast  power  which  they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty 
and  virtue.  Nor  is  this  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder  ;  for  when  a 
man  of  worth  sees  another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  dis- 
tinguished and  caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first 
indignant,  and  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts  ;  but  when  ho 
finds  that  pomp,  day  after  day,  gains  fresh  triumphs  over  true 

22  A  vast  obligation]  Maximum  heneficmm.    The  civic  franchise. 

23  Both  their  own  schemes  and  his]  Sua  et  ipsius  consilia.  This  is  the 
reading  of  Cortius  and  Burnonf.  Ilavercamp  and  others  have  sna  ipaivs^ 
•which,  though  indefensible  Latin  for  ejus  ipsizis,  makes  better  sense ;  for 
■what  schemes  of  the  nobility  are  meant,  or  why  any  allusion  is  made  to 
them,  is  not  apparent. 

'*  With  greater  care — many  faithful  friends,  etc.]  Majore  cura  jvdeque 
amici  et  multa  proesidia  paranda  sunt.  "  Fide  is  vox  jdhili:  for  what  is  ma- 
jore  fide  quxrere  ?  But  the  writer  seems  to  have  referred  curd  to  quarere, 
and  Jide  to  amici^  as  if  exhorting  Caesar  to  seek  amicos  majore  jide.^'' 
Cortius. 
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honor,  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts  from 
virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by  the  honor 
attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honor  be  withheld,  the  struofgles  of 
virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatisfactory.  Wherever 
wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy  qualities,  as  integrity, 
probity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  are  despised.  For  to 
honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path,  and  that  a  difficult  one ; 
but  wealth  every  man  pursues  in  his  o\^ti  way,  and  it  is  ac- 
quired as  successfully  by  disreputable  as  by  honorable  means. 
Let  it  be  your  first  care,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
money  ;  let  no  one  be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  lives  or 
characters  of  hia  fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen 
praetor  or  consul  from  regard  to  fortune,  but  to  merit.  In  tho 
choice  of  magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people 
be  uncontrolled.  As  to  judges,'*  to  have  them  elected  by  a 
few,  is  to  establish  a  despotism  ;  to  make  their  appointment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would, 
therefore,  consider  all  of  the  first  class""  qualified  for  tho 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater  than 
it  is  at  present.  Neither  the  Rhodians,  nor  any  other  jxiople, 
where  rich  and  poor,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  decided  indis- 
criminately on  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters,  were  ever 
dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election  of 
magistrates,  I  am  very  well  content  with  the  law  which  Caius 
Gracchus  proj)osed  to  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  the  five 
classes  promiscuously,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by  lot  to 
give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  political  influ- 
ence, whatever  be  their  wealth,'*^  their  care  will  be  to  surpass 
one  another  in  real  merit. 

'»  As  to  judges,  etc.]  Judkes.  'Thejudices  of  tho  liomons  rather  resem- 
bled our  jurymeu  than  judges.  "The  number  of  thojudices  was  different 
at  different  times.  By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450;  of 
Drusus,  600;  of  Plaulius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300^  as  it  is  thought 
from  Cic.  Fam.,  viii.  8 ;  of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc,  ii.  70  Lndcr  the  emperor, 
the  number  o\  judvces  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.,  xxxiii.  1."  Aaom's 
Kom.  Ant. J  p.  2^6.  These  were  the  numWirs  out  of  which  Xhcjudic^s  for 
any  trial  nnght  be  chosen.  "  The  J^ex  Servdia  enacted  that  ihajudicts  should 
not  be  imdcr  thirty,  nor  above  sixty,  years  of  age ;  that  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused should  severally  propose  one  hundred  Judices,  and  that  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other  ;  so  tiiat  one  hundred  would  remain 
for  the  trial."     Dr  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  Judex. 

'«  The  first  class)  See  Jug.,  c.  Ixxxvi. 

^  Made  equal  in  political  influence,  whatever  bo  their  wealth)  Gxtquaii 
dUjnitatf^  pccunui.     "The  conjunctions  being  omitted,  according  to  tho 

11* 
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Vni.  These  are  the  great  remedies  which  I  propose  against 
the  influence  of  money.  For  every  thing  is  praised  aud  covet- 
ed according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it.  Vice  is  insti- 
gated to  action  by  the  prospect  of  gain  ;  and,  when  this  in- 
ducement is  removed,  no  man  on  earth  is  gratuitously  wicked. 
Avarice,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insatiable  as  a  beast  of  prey ; 
Avherever  it  spreads  its  influence,  it  devastates  alike  the  city 
and  the  country,  the  temple  and  the  dwelling-house,  and 
tramples  on  all  obligations  human  and  divine ;  neither  armies 
nor  fortifications  can  resist  its  pervading  influence ;  it  despoils 
men  of  character  and  reputation,  of  children,  country,  and 
parents.  Yet,  if  the  honor  paid  to  wealth  be  diminished,  the 
vast  influence  even  of  avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encour- 
agement of  virtuous  habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  will  acknowledge  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  you 
will  yet  have  to  encounter  -sdolent  opposition  from  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  nobility.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues, 
however,  all  that  remains  will  be  accomplished  with  ease. 
The  nobility,  it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  as- 
cendency by  honorable  means,  would  rather  emulate  the  vir- 
tuous than  envy  them  ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and 
stupidity,  have  taken  possession  of  them,  they  have  recourse  to 
slander  and  detraction,  regarding  the  fame  of  another  as  infamy 
to  themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  you?  What  energy,  or  intellectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus^®  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his  con- 
sulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at  heart, 
still  more  corrupt.  What  would  he  venture  to  do,  whose  con- 
sulship, the  highest  of  offices,  was  a  supreme  dishonor  ?  Is 
there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius,^^  whose  every  member 
is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose  tongue  is  boastful, 
whose  hands  are  stained  \vith  blood,  whose  feet  are  those  of  a 
coward ;  while  the  parts  of  him   which   can  not  decently  be 

practice  of  Sallust.  Yet  coce^uati,  nonpeeunia,  sed  dignitate,  would  be  bet- 
ter. Perhaps  the  writer  himself  omitted  sed,  aud  this  omission  might 
have  afterward  led  to  that  of  won."  Cortius.  This  conjecture  is  not  very 
probable. 

'^'*  IX.  Marcus  BibulusJ  "M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  was  consul  with  Julius 
Cassar,  a.u.c.  695."     Burnouf. 

'^»  Lucius  Domitius]  "  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  consul  a.u.c.  700. 
He  was  opposed  to  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  Pharsalia." 
liurnovf. 
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named,  are  indecency  itself.  One  of  tlie  party  indeed,  Marcus 
Cato/°  I  do  not  despise,  as  he  has  talent  for  artifice,  eloqtieuce, 
and  prudent  management ;  qualities  which  are  attained  in  the 
school  of  the  Greeks;  but  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  be 
found  fortitude,  vigilance,  or  iudustr}';  and  since,  through 
their  want  of  spirit,  they  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their 
precepts  ?  The  rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
statues,  add  nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such 
persons  as  Lucius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius'"'  seem  to 
me  like  additional  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyond  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  turned 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufficient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next  sug- 
gest to  you  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of  years  and  understanding, 
I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses,  but 
have  applied  my  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  that 
part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  cultivated  with 
the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading  and  attention 
during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned  that  every  king- 
dom, state,  and  nation,  has  maintiiined  a  j)rosperous  govern- 
ment as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed  in  it;  but  that  when 
interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,  \itiated  its  measures,  its  power 
was  soon  diminished,  its  authority  lost,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery 
at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I  have  also  seen  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  whoever  has  a  higher  station,  and  more  exalted 
honor  in  a  stiite,  than  those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in 
its  welfare.  Others,  by  upholding  the  gc>vernment,  preserve 
only  their  liberty  ;  but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  re- 
spect, or  honor,  finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symp- 

*>  Cato]  Those  stricture:^  on  Cato  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  iho 
same  haiid  tliat  wrote  liis  cliaractcr  in  tlic  consi^iracy  of  Catiline.  "  But 
Sallust,"  says  Burnouf,  "wrote  that  character  of  Cato  after  his  death,  juDd 
therefore  with  frrcater  indulf^ence." 

2>  Lucius  l'os>thuniiu.s  and  ilarcus  Favonins]  "  Wlio  L.  Poslliumius  wa« 
\A  uncertain.  M.  Fuvonius  wa.s  a  man  ol  upright  character,  and  not  without 
prudence  or  fortitude  ;  he  w:w  a  pre:it  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cato,  whoHo 

dre.s8  lio  even  copied Jle  was  taken  prisoner  m  the  battle  of 

riiilippi,  and  80ou  afterward  put  to  death.  I'lut.  iu  Brut,  et  Pouip.,  Dion., 
xjcxix.  xl.  xhii."    Jiumov/. 
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toms  of  decline,  disquieted  with  numberless  cares  and  anxieties ; 
lie  thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property  ;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active  f^  and  the  higher  he  rose  in  pros- 
perity, the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the  prospect 
of  adversity. 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  tlie  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions,  the 
senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom ;  in  the  peo- 
ple much  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.  With  this 
conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from  the 
most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses,  troops,  and  money, 
never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire ;  neither  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the  enemy,  nor  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  could  subdue  their  firm  resolution  to  pre- 
serve to  their  last  breath  what  their  valor  had  acquired  ;  and 
their  ultimate  successes  were  secured  rather  by  able  counsels 
than  by  fortunate  battles.  In  their  days,  indeed,  the  republic 
was  united  ;  all  consulted  for  its  interests  ;  combinations  were 
formed  only  against  enemies ;  and  every  individual  exerted 
himself,  both  in  body  and  mind,  not  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  in  these  times, 
on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles,  whose  minds  timidity  and  indo- 
lence have  possessed,  unacquainted  with  toil,  with  an  enemy, 
or  with  any  kind  of  warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home, 
arrogantly  usurp  authority  over  the  world;  while  the  senate, 
by  whose  counsels  the  state,  when  in  difficulty,  was  formerly 
supported,  is  overawed,  and  fluctuates  hither  and  thither  at  the 
pleasure  of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the  pub- 
he,  acoording  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those  who 
rule  the  hour. 

XI.  But  if  all  had  equal  liberty  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  pubhc  interest  would 
have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobility  would 
be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal,  how- 
ever, would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  merits  of  their 
ancestors  have  left  glory,  rank,  and  patronage,  while  most  of 
the  other  senators  have  but  recently  attained  their  dignity)," 

»'  X.  He  becomes  vigilant  and  active]  Omnibus  locis  ades£!;  festvnat. 
»'  XI.  Most — have  but  rec  ently  attancd  their  dignity]  Cetera  multitudo^ 
pleraque  insiiitia  sit.     "  Having  spoken  of  the  patricians,  and  other  nobles, 
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it  Trill  be  proper  to  set  the  opinions  of  all  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  fear ;  and  thus  each,  voting  secretly,  will  act  on  his 
own  judccnic'^t  rather  than  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of  an- 
other. Freedom  of  a<:tion  is  desirable  alike  to  the  good  and 
the  bafl,  the  bold  and  the  timid  ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it 
from  want  of  spirit,  and,  while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  fool- 
ishly submit  to  a  decision  of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  already  worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  increased  ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
numbers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  Tnth  tablets."  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  with  greater  freedom  ;  and  in  additional  numl)ers  there 
will  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
on  most  occasions,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  pnvate  affairs  or  tho^e  of  their  fnends,  do 
not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  government; 
and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business  than 
by  t}Tannical  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  with  a 
few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn,  and  decree 
whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates.  But  when 
the  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  increased,  and  the  votes 
given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  party  will  be  compelled  to  abate 
their  haughtiness,  and  to  cringe  to  those  over  whom  they  have 
mercilessly  domineered. 

Xir.  l*erhaj)s,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 
wish  to  know  of  what  number  I  would  have  the  senate  consist, 
and  how  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numerous  and 
varied  duties  ;  and  since  I  would  commit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizens,"  what  distribution  should  be  made, 

he  calls  the  rest  of  the  multitude  insUiiia,  iuscrted  or  engrafted."  Cbr- 
tius. 

M  Vote  with  tablets]  Per  tahfUam.  Or,  iu  modem  phrase,  b^  ballot.  This 
mode  of  voting  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  cotnitia  and  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citi- 
zen was  provided  with  two  taI>eUce,  one  inscribed  with  the  letter  V,  K.,  Uti 
rogajt,  "  I  vote  as  you  desire  ;"  the  other  A.,  Antiquo^  "  I  vote  for  the  former 
state  of  thing's."  In  the  courts  of  justice,  each  judex  had  three  tabelhv,  ouo 
marked  with  A.,  A^Koho,  "I  ncmiit;"  another  with  T.,  Condemnn^  "I  con- 
demn;" and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  Xon  I'ujutty  "The  matter  is  not  clear  to 
me."     These  tablets  were  dropped  into  a  cixta,  or  ballot-l>ox. 

"  XII.  To  the  first  class  of  citizens]  Buniouf  gives  this  passage, ^'wJiVia 
quoniam  omnU/ut  prima  clas«U  mitttnda  jjuhvi,  ou  tho  authority  of  Carrie, 
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and  what  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  cause.  All  these  particulars  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  in  detail ;  but  I  thought  it  proper  first  to  set- 
tle the  general  plan,  and  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  of  its 
reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  suggestions,  minor 
points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish  my  scheme  to  be 
one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wherever  success  shall  attend 
you,  reputation  will  thence  accrue  to  me.  But  the  chief  desire 
which  actuates  me  is,  that  the  state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted, 
may  as  soon  as  possible  be  benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  coun- 
try I  value  far  more  highly  than  my  own  fame ;  and  I  entreat 
and  implore,  that  you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after 
having  subdued  the  people  of  Gaul,  will  not  suffer  the  mighty 
and  uncouquered  empire  of  Rome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  eff"ect  of  discord.  Assuredly,  if  this 
should  happen,  neither  night  nor  day^°  will  bring  you  quiet, 
but,  harassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distract- 
ed, and  driven  to  despair.  For  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  are  under  the  eye  of  a  divine  power ; 
and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  consequences, 
but  that  different  recompenses,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Such  ret- 
ribution may  be  slow  in  coming ;  but  the  breast  of  every 
one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  him  what  he  is 
to  expect. 

Xni.  Could  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  you, 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  in  such  words  as  these  : 
"  We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  Caesar, 
in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honor  and  defense  to 
us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired  by 
many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the  moment 
of  your  birth  ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  an  illus- 
trious family  and  descent  in  it ;  distinguished  talents,  honorable 
wealth ;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the  glories  of 
war.     In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask   of  you  nothing 

who  says  tLat  he  found  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts. 
Huvercanip  and  Cortius  havequoniamprimce  classis  mitienda  putem,  of  which 
they  offer  no  explanation.  Lipsius  proposes  to  readjorimcB  classi  commit- 
terula.,  which  Cortius  approves.  Mitienda^  in  Carrio's  reading,  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  committenda. 

3«  Neithernightnor  day,  etc.]  Dreadful  threatcnings ;  stronger,  assuredly, 
than  Sallust  would  have  used. 
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disgraceful  or  ncious,  but  the  restoration  of  subverted  liberty  ; 
by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly,  the  fame  of  your  \'ir- 
tues  will  be  extended  throughout  tlie  world.  At  present, 
though  you  have  perfomied  illustrious  actions  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal  with  that  of  otlier  heroic 
characters ;  but,  should  you  restore  a  city  of  the  highest  name, 
and  of  the  most  extensive  power,  almost  from  ruin,  who  will 
be  more  renowned,  who  really  greater  than  yourself  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  If,  however,  through  internal  decay,  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  fote,"  this  empire  should  fall  to  destruction,  who 
cau  doubt  but  that  devastation,  war,  and  bloodshed'  will  over- 
spread the  whole  earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  feel 
a  generous  desire  to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors, 
your  fame  hereafter,  when  the  state  is  re-estabhshed,  ^^^ll  be 
acknowledged  superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by 
peculiar  felicity,^"  will  be  more  glorious  than  your  life.  For 
sometimes  fortune,  and  very  frequently  en\'T,  depresses  the 
living;  but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction 
is  at  an  end,  tine  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more.'' 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself,  I  have  written  in  as  few 
words  as  I  could.^"  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  gods,  that,  in 
whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavors  may  be  attended 
with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 


EPISTLE  IL 

I.  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  that  Fortune  bestows 
kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  equally  coveted 
among    mankiu<l,  of  her  own   free  gift ;  since  tliey  are   often 

"  XIII.  Throuprh  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Morho  jam 
aut  fato.  Diircau  Delninalle  refers  morlto  to  (Vsar,  but  is  doubtless  in  the 
wrong.     l)e  Broeses  takes  the  pas*<age  in  the  sense  whieh  I  have  given. 

>»  By  peculiar  felicity,  etc.]  Tuague  vniu»  mors  vita  clarior  erit.  "Why 
did  he  say  tua  uniutf  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  Caisar  wxs  the 
only  man  who,  when  dead,  would  be  more  famous  than  when  alive.  Bur- 
noiif.  But  did  this  never  liappen  to  any  other  man  i  "Would  Sallust  have 
so  expressed  himself. 

"  in  Hi*  few  words  aa  I  could)  Quam paucisfumis potuL  "Will  any  reader 
assent  to  this  assertion  of  the  writer?  fTho  same  c.xjircssion  ia  used  at  the 
«ud  of  thu  following  cpibtlc. 
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found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  in  the  hands  of  the  unwor- 
thy ;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  the  possession  of  any 
one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of  what  Appius" 
has  said  in  his  verses,  that  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune;  a  sentiment  which  is  pre-eminently  exemphfied  in 
yourseh*,  who  have  so  much  surpassed  others,  that  men  are 
sooner  weary  of  applauding  your  actions,  than  you  of  perform- 
ing what  is  worthy  of  applause. 

But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  of  architect- 
ure, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care  ;  lest  it  suffer  injury 
through  neglect,  or  sink  for  want  of  support.  For  no  man 
willingly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another ;  and  however 
just  and  merciful  a  ruler  may  be,  yet,  as  he  has  the  power  to 
do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of  things  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  sovereigns  act  with 
indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  their  subjects  are  demoralized.'*'  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself  is  good  and  brave,  to 
have  those  under  his  sway  as  virtuous  as  possible ;  for  the  most 
Adeious  always  submit  to  a  ruler  with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  than  for  any  who  have 
gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have  acquired. 
You  have  conducted  a  war  with  greater  mildness  than  others 
have  governed  in  peace ;  and,  in  addition,  the  victorious  party 
are  expecting  the  advantages  of  conquest,  while  the  vanquished 
are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amid  these  difficulties  you  will  have 
to  steer  your  course,  and  must  strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  not  merely  with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but, 
what  is  a  greater  and  more  arduous  task,  with  the  salutary  arts, 
of  peace.  The  crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of 
great  or  moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  in  his 

■">  I.  Appius]  This  Appius  was  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  who  made  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  His  verses  were  composed,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  the  man- 
ner of  tte  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  by  Panffitius  in  a 
letter  to  Tubero.    See  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.,  iv.  2. 

41  As  their  subjects  are  demoralized]  "  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake 
among  rulers.  '  Former  princes,'  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c.  45),  '  looked  with 
more  pleasure  on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens ;  not  only  be- 
cause every  one  is  pleased  to  see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  an- 
other, but  because  rulers  think  that  those  will  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  with 
patience  who  are  fitted  only  to  be  slaves.'    .... 

Intimide  et  corromps ;  c'est  ainsi  que  I'on  regne, 
says  Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  in  Chenier's  Tibere,  Act.  I.  sc.  4.    See  also  Mon- 
tesquieu's '  Spirit  of  Laws,'  iii.  5,  and  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  7."    Burnouf. 
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power.  And,  in  my  opinion,  in  whatever  way  you  may  use 
your  victory,  the  future  fortune  of  the  state  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  it. 

U.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  which  my  mind 
prompts  me  to  offer.  You  have  had  to  conduct  a  war,  general, 
with  a  man  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  of  inordinate 
eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  wis- 
dom ;  a  man  whom  a  small  party  followed,  consisting  of  such 
as  had  become  your  enemies  from  having  injured  you,"  or  of 
such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  relationship  or  personal 
obligation.  No  one  of  them  was  a  sharer  in  his  power ;  for, 
could  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world  would  not  have  been 
convulsed  with  war.  The  rest  attended  him  rather  after  the 
way  of  the  multitude  than  from  their  own  judgment,  each, 
indeed,  following  his  neighbor  as  if  he  were  wiser  than  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  a  set  of  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been 
polluted  with  infamy  and  licentiousness,  and  who  were  inspired, 
by  the  malicious  reports  of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of 
usurping  the  government,  flocked  into  your  camp,  and  openly 
threatened  all  who  remained  neutral  vrith  death,  spoliation,  and 
all  the  excesses  of  wanton  depravity.  Of  whom  the  greater 
number,  when  they  saw  that  you  would  neither  cancel  their 
debts,"  nor  treat  your  fellow-citizens  as  enemies,  gradually  fell 
away ;  the  few  tliat  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast 
bo<ly  of  creditors  that  threatened  them,  would  find  more  peace 
in  the  camp  than  at  Rome.  But,  from  the  same  motives,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  many  pei^sons  of  high  rank  afterward 
went  over  to  Pompey,  and  f(jund  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  inviolable  sanctuary. 

TIL  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  determine  con- 
cerning war  and  peace,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  like  a 
friend  of  your  country,  and  to  establish  the  other  on  a  just  and 
lasting  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own  conduct 
(since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state  depends), 

<3  II.  From  liavinpr  injured  yoxi]  Per  ttuam  in  juriamtihiinimici.  *^  Per 
suam  inJurUim,  i.  <.,  because  t\iey  hud  dune  injury  to  you,  for,  afl  Tacitua 
Hays  ( \\ir\i;.,  c.  42,i,  Proprlum  humani  iiujenii  est  odisae  quern  ^ix^rw."  Bur- 
nout*.    Cortius  intornrcts  Himilurly. 

"  Cancel  their  deots]  CredUum  corulonare.  "  For  Crediium  pecuniam  con- 
donare,  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts;  but  this  phrase  is  not  Salhistian, 
nor,  iudecd,  Ciceronian."     Curtius. 
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what  will  be  the  best  measures  for  you  to  adopt.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exercised,  is  irksome 
to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable  ;  and  that  no  man  excites  a 
dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  without  feeling  a  reciprocal 
dread  of  the  many  in  himself;  and  to  live  thus,  is,  as  it  were, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  uncertain  warfare,  since  you 
can  neither  feel  safe  before  nor  behind  nor  on  either  side,  but 
are  always  in  peril  or  fear.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
temper  authority  with  kindness  and  clemency,  all  seems  smiling 
and  fair ;  and  they  gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than 
others  from  their  own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by 
offering  you  such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of 
your  victory,  and  am  too  favorably  disposed  toward  the  van- 
quished ?  Will  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I 
think  that  the  same  conditions,  which  both  we  and  our  fore- 
fathers have  granted  to  foreign  nations,  who  were  our  natural 
enemies,  should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
slaughter  should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  blood  with 
blood,  according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  ? 

rV.  Has  oblivion  fallen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  little 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against  Pom- 
pey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carbo,  Brutus," 
and  others,  were  put  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in  the  field  by 
the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterward  suing  for  mercy,  with  the 
most  inhuman  barbarity  ?  And  that  the  Roman  populace  were 
butchered  like  sheep  in  the  Villa  Publica'?"  Alas!  before 
victory  was  won  by  you,  how  savage  and  barbarous  were  all 
these  secret  and  sudden  massacres  of  citizens,  when  women  and 
children  were  seen  flying  into  the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or 
parents,  and  mourning  over  their  desolated  homes !  And  the 
same  individuals,  who  then  took  part  in  those  atrocities,  would 
now  prompt  you  to  similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the 
war  had  been  to  decide  which  party  should  have  the  unre- 
strained right  of  committing  outrage ;  as  if  you  had  not 
rescued  the  commonwealth  from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a 

■"  IV.  Domitius,  Carbo,  Brutus]  "Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Pompey,  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  in  Africa;  ....  Cn. 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  with  tlie  younger  Marius ;  .  .  .  .  and  Brutus, 
the  father  of  tlie  Brutus  who  slew  Cassar.    Barnouf. 

4i  Villa  Publica]  A  building  in  the  Campus  Martins  in  which  embassa- 
dors from  foreign  nations  Avere  lodged.  Florus,  iii.  21,  says  that  four  thou- 
sand were  slain  by  Sylla  in  this  edifice ;  Sen.  de  Clem.,  i.  12,  saya  seven 
thousand. 
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prey ;  and  as  if  the  flower  of  our  army,  and  the  oldest  of  our 
veterans,  bad  fought  against  their  brothers  and  parents  and 
children,  from  no  other  uKjtive  than  that  the  most  abandoned 
of  men  might  procure,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might 
throw  disgrace  on  your  victory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities, 
the  characters  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  tlie  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  even  while  the  fortune  of  the  contest  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  even  in  peace,  could 
not  have  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselves,  during  tlie  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  can  not  suppose  to  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  have  now  said  suflacient. 

V.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  arc  now  thinking  of  the 
establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  entreat  you,  the  nature 
of  the  object. which  you  have  in  view ;  and  thus,  distinguishing 
what  is  favorable  to  it  from  what  is  unfavorable,  you  will 
pursue  a  pro]>er  course  toward  right  measures.  As  every  thing 
that  rises,  falls  to  decay,  I  think  that  whenever  the  appointed 
day  for  the  foil  of  Rome  shall  arrive,  it  will  come  at  a  period  in 
which  citizens  shall  contend  with  citizens,  and  thus  render 
themselves  enfeebled  and  exhausted,  a  prey  for  some  foreign 
prince  or  peoi)le  ;  but  that  vnthout  such  dissension,  the  whole 
world,  the  strength  of  all  nations  united,  would  in  vain  strive 
to  move  or  shake  its  power.  The  advantages  of  concord  are 
therefore  to  Ikj  secured,  and  the  evils  of  discord  to  be  banished. 
This  will  be  effected,  if  you  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extrav- 
agance and  peculation  ;  not,  indeed,  by  recalling  the  people  to 
the  old  regulations,*"  which,  from  the  corruj)tion  of  morals,  have 
long  since  become  a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income 
the  limit  of  his  expenditure ;  for  such  habits  have  now  become 
prevalent,  that  young  men  think  it  hicrhly  honorable  to  squan- 
der their  own  property  and  that  of  others,  and  to  refuse  nothing 
either  to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imainning  such  extravagance  to  bo  greatness  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  and  riigarding  temperance  and  h<Miesty  as  mere  pusillani- 
mity. Thus  their  headstrong  passions,  immorally  indulged,  are 
led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  j)rey  sometimes  on 

**  To  tho  old  regulations]  Ad  Vetera  instUiUa.    *'  The  sumptuary  laws." 
Cortiui. 
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their  allies,  and  sometimes  on  tlieir  own  countrymen,  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  raising  new  fortunes  to 
repair  the  ruins  of  the  old/^  The  profession  of  the  money- 
lender, accordingly,  should  be  abolished  for  the  future,  that 
each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own  property.  This  is  the 
true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magistrate  may  be  brought  to 
hold  his  office  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  for  that  of 
his  creditor,  and  to  show  his  greatness  of  mind,  not  by  impover- 
ishing the  state,  but  by  enriching  it. 

VI.  How  unpopular  this  measure  will  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, especially  among  those  who  expected  from  victory  an  in- 
crease of  liberty  and  license  rather  than  of  restraint,  I  am  very 
well  aware.  If,  however,  you  consult  the  welfare  of  such  persons 
rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled  peace  both 
to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same  morals  and 
habits  be  sufiered  to  prevail  among  the  youth,  your  own  emi- 
nent glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  'will  soon  fall 
to  nothing.  The  wise  engage  in  war  only  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  sustain  toil  only  from  the  hope  of  rest ;  and  unless  you 
establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm  basis,  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  you  are  defeated  or  victorious  ?  Take  upon 
yourself,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of 
the  state,  and  surmount  all  difficulties  with  your  accustomed 
resolution  ;  for  either  you  can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country, 
or  its  cure  must  be  left  unattempted  by  every  one.  Nor  does 
any  one,  to  that  end,  incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  pen- 
alties or  harsh  sentences,  by  which  a  state  is  depopulated  rather 
than  corrected,  but  merely  to  the  suppression  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  licentious  indulgences  among  the  youth.  This  will 
be  true  clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  from  being  deservedly 
banished  ;  to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceitful  pleasures  ; 
to  establish  among  them  peace  and  harmony;  and  not,  by 
tolerating  corruption,  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them 
temporary  gratification  at  the  expense  of  suffering  that  must 
soon  follow. 

Vn.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  assurance  of  it 
chiefly  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehensions  of 
it ;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  knowl- 

*''  New  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old]  Jies  novas  veterihus  ac- 
quirit.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phrase  that  has  been 
offered  is  Burnoufs :  "  Quaerit  res  novas  ad  veteres,  i.  e.  rea  novas,  sub- 
hidium  vetcribus." 
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edge  that  the  world,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to  be  settled 
by  your  exertions.  So  vast  a  mind  as  yours  can  not  engage  in 
small  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment, great  is  the  reward.  It  must  be  your  care,  then,  that 
the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralized  by  largesses  and  the 
public  distribution  of  corn,  may  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  disturbing  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  youth  may  turn  their  attention,  not  to  pro- 
digality and  rapacity,  but  to  pursuits  of  honor  and  utility. 
This  will  be  brouglit  to  pa^s,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage 
and  honor  attendant  on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
enls.  For,  on  frequently  reflecting  by  what  means  eminent 
men  hal  attained  greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened 
people  or  nations  with  great  accessions  of  power,***  and  from 
what  causes  the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  empires  had  fallen  to 
decay,  1  found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt, 
and  those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.  No  mortal,  indeed,  can 
rise  above  others,  and  attain  to  godlike  excellence  of  character, 
imless  he  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensuality,  and 
bestow  special  care  on  his  mind  ;  not  flattering  its  vanity,  in- 
dulging its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensities,  but  ex- 
ercising it  with  labor  and  patience,  with  virtuous  incentives 
and  honorable  achievements. 

VIII.  For  a  man  to  erect  a  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  decorate 
it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to  make 
every  thing  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to  render 
riches  an  honor  to  himself,  but  to  be  himeslf  a  disgrace  to 
them.  Th(jse,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  their 
stomaclis  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress, 
when  they  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
manded, in  vain  seek  to  employ  it,  in  its  inefticient  and  infinn 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved  ;  for,  from  want  of 
intellectual  power,  they  mostly  ruin  alike  their  schemes  and 
themselves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  will  have  an 
end,  if  the  respect  that  is  ]>aid  to  money  be  diniinislud,  and  if 
neither  offices,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition,  l>e  set 
to  sale. 

<"  Vn.  Great  acccssionfl  of  power]  All  the  texts  liavo  tnagnls  auctorihus; 
but  as  CortiuB  ob8er\'e8,  the  sense  requires  auctionibus,  tho  conjecture  of 
(,'arrio,  or  uuclUni^,  that  of  Ciuccouiub. 
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Precautions  are  likewise  to  be  taken  for  tlie  peace  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
difficult  to  discover  ;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to  whom 
I  have  previously  alluded,  extend  their  ravages  every  where, 
abandoning  their  own  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  all  law,  taking 
possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also  see  that  the  mili- 
tary service  be  no  longer  unfairly  and  partially  imposed,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to  serve  for  thirty  years, 
and  others  being  wholy  exempt  from  service.  The  corn,  too, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  rcAvard  of  idleness,  it 
will  be  proper  to  distribute  throughout  the  municipal  towns 
and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  after  having  completed  their  term  of  service. 

"What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  to  our  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  will  not  be  improper  for  me,  I  trust, 
to  add  one  observation  concerning  my  attempt.  Most  men 
have,  or  pretended  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  wdiat 
is  submitted  to  them ;  but  that  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  been 
silent.  For  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  offered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  could.  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
you  may  adopt,  the  immortals  may  regard  them  with  favor, 
and  crown  them  with  success. 


A  DECLAMATION'  AGAINST  CICERO. 


FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SALLUST. 


I..  I  SHOULD  bear  your  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  concern  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con- 
viction, and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiving  in  you  neither 
moderation  or  modesty,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  if  you 

1  Declamation]  "In  Quintilian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declama- 
tion (Lib.  iv.,  c.  1,  Graviter  et  iniquo  animo,  etc.,  and  Lib.  ix.,  c.  3,  O  Rom- 
iile  Arpinas),  where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallust.  Hence  Colomcsius  thought 
it  mi^ht  safely  be  inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victo- 
rias, Lipsius,  Vossius,  and  other  learned  critics,  had  previously  demon- 
strated that  it  must  have  been  the  production  of  any  one  rather  than  Sallust ; 
as  well  as  that  the  other  Declamation,  which  is  circulated  under  Cicero's 
name,  could  not  Lave  been  written  by  Cicero.  In  the  latter  passage  of 
Quintilian,  indeed,  the  words  O  Romute  Arpinas  are  not  found  in  one  old 
.  MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Burman  testifies ;  nor 
can  I  certainly  affirm  that  those  words  were  written  by  Sallust.  Concerning 
the  former  pa'isage,  too,  I  have  similar  doubts.  But  perliaps  some  small 
critic  (not  to  say  the  wTiter  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  add 
authority  to  his  piece,  may  have  written  the  words,  as  an  example,  in  the 
margin  of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian  •  and  they  may  thence  have  crept  into  the 
text.  The  absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen's  MS.  in  the  first  pass- 
age, and  the  construction  of  the  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture 
not  at  all  improbable.  But  it  was  a  practice  among  the  rhetoricians  to  com- 
pose orations  in  the  names  of  illustrious  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  from 
Quintilian,  iii.  10,  and  from  other  niissages.  The  present  composition  is 
attributed  by  Iladrianus  Junius  de  Coma^  c.  8,  to  Vibius  Crispus  ;  by  Vos- 
eius  to  Poreius  Latro.  But  who  can  possihly  bring  evidence  to  settle  such 
a  point?  The  reader  may  consult  lihenanus  on  the  Dialog,  de  Orator,  intt., 
and  Barthius  Advers.,  xxiv.  5.  In  the  recension  of  the  text  of  these  De- 
clamations I  have  made  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely  give 
the  title  Sallustiiis  in  Cker&nern.^^  Coitius.  "  If  Cortins's  conjecture,  re- 
specting tho  words  in  Quintilian's  text,  bo  incorrect,  it  remains  only  to 
suppose  that  after  the  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote 
tliLs  Declamation,  incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  (Quintilian  into 
hi*  own  composition."  Bumonf.  Tho  latter  conjecture  seems  tlie  more 
probable. 
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have  received  any  pleasure  from  speaking  evil  of  me,  you  may  feel  it  di- 
minished by  hearing  evil  of  yourself. 

To  whom  shall  I  complain,  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind  ?  Shall  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Roman  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with  bribes, 
that  they  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  them  ?  Or 
shall  I  plead  before  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  authority  is  grown  a 
jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  before  whom  Marcus  Tul- 
lius  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  the  people,  and  exerts  his  in- 
fluence with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  remaining  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  Scipio  Africanus,  and  not  a  person  who  has  merely 
crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and  engrafted  into  it  ? 
But  are  your  deeds,  Marcus  Tullius,  or  your  words,  unknown  to  us  ? 
Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your  boyhood,  as  to  think 
nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to  yourself?  Did  you  not 
learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence,  under  Marcus  Piso,  at  the  cost  of 
your  modesty  ?  Doubtless ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  you 
display  to  your  infamy  what  with  infamy  you  acquired. 

11.  But,  I  suppose,  the  splendor  of  your  affairs  at  home  exalts  your 
spirits ;  where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
*  missive  to  you  than  she  ought  to  be  to  a  father.  Your  very  homo 
itself,  thus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
ness; as  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  state  is  altered, 
when  you,  a  most  infamous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  once 
belonged  to  Publius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honors.  And  though 
these  things  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  says  that  he  has  been  at  the 
council  of  the  immortal  gods, 2  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
the  country  to  his  own  glory,  was  dispatched  as  a  guardian  to  our 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  the  name  of  executioner  ;3  as 
if,  forsooth,  j^our  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  as  if  the  state  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  consequence 
of  having  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  pride 
yourself  still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
consulship,  in  concert  with  your  wife  Terentia,  when  you  conducted 
trials  at  your  house  under  the  Plautian  law,^  condemning  some  of  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines ;  when  one  built  you  a 
Tusculan,  another  a  Pompeian  villa,^  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house ; 
but  he  who  could  do  nothing  for  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy ;  he  had 

2  At  the  council  of  the  immortal  gods]  "  Because  Cicero,  in  most  of  his 
speeches  and  harangues,  was  acustomed  to  say,  JVon  Jiumanis  opihus,  nee 
arte  magistrd  ita  reipuUicoB  consuUum,  sed  divind  miseratione.''''  Badius  As- 
censius. 

3  Name  of  executioner  j  Absque  carnijicis  nomine.  "A  malicious  allusion 
to  Cicero's  observation,  sine  coadeet  sanguine  renvpvhlicam  servatam.''''  Badius 
Ascensius. 

4  The  Plautian  law]  See  Cat.,  c.  31. 

^  Tusculan — I*ompeian  villa]  These  arc  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero 
that  we  might  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upon  them ; 
the  reader  may,  however,  consult  Epibt.  ad.  Att.,  xiii.  14,  and  ii.  4."  Qyrtius. 
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come  to  attack  your  dwelling,  or  had  laid  a  plot  against  the  senate; 
and  jou  were  quite  sure  of  his  guilt.  If  the  charges  which  I  make  are 
false,  state  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  father,  how  much 
you  have  acquired  by  pleading  causes,  from  what  resources  you  bought 
your  house,  and  reared,  at  such  vast  expense,  your  Tusculan  and  Pom- 
pcian  villas. 

III.  But.  wo  may  suppose,  a  nevo  man  of  Arpinum,  of  the  breed  of 
Caius  Marius,  imitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmity  of  the  nobility, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidation  nor 
by  interest ;  such  would  bo  his  love  for  the  state,  and  such  his  virtuous 
magnanimity.^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lightest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  friends ;  a  follower  sometimes 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithful  to  none ;  an  un- 
stable senator,  a  mercenary  patron ;  a  person  whoso  every  member  is 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  false,  whose  hands  are  rapa- 
cious, whose  feet  are  fugitive,  and  what  can  not  decently  be  named,  the 
most  dishonored  of  alL  Yet  he,  a  person  of  this  description,  dares  to 
exclaim, 

0  fortunatam'  naiam,  me  consule,  Romam  ! 

Rome  fortunate  under  your  consulship,  Cicero?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  proscription  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  tho  state,  compelled 
all  tho  respectable  classes  to  shrink  before  your  severity ;  when  all 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  your  control,  and  when,  having  set 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  liberty,  you  took  tho 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  have  done  this  with  impunity ;  you  who  reproach 
us  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  suffice,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  havo 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased ;  it  is  sufficient  that  wo 
have  endured  it ;  would  you,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  tho 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most  offen- 
sive words, 

Cedant  arma  iogce,  concedat  laurea  lingua  P 

As  if  you  had  perpetrated  the  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid  of 
tho  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  authority. 

But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pre- 
tend that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  tho  gods,  and  Italy 
brought  you  back  from  exile  on  her  shoulders  ?    Let  mo  ask  you,  O 

«  Such  his  love — virtuous  magnanimitv]  lUud  tero  amicUuz  ianium  aa 
rirtutis  est  animi.  These  words  ure  evidently  corrupt,  as  Glareanus  and 
Cortius  observe.  I  havo  given  them  such  a  sense  oa  tue  passage  seems  to 
require. 

">  0 fortunatam^  etc.]  See  Juv.,  x.  122;  Quintil.,  xi.  1. 

8  iJiurea  lin^uit]  *' In  Cic.  Off.,  i.  22,  the  verso  is  read  laurea  laudi, 
whicli  tho  critics  prefer,  thou(rh  some  contend  for  lingu<f.  See  the  Com- 
mentators on  that  passage,  and  Burmon  on  (Quintil.,  xi.  1.^^     Cortitu. 
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Romulus'  of  Arpinum,  who,  in  your  extraordinary  merit,  have  sur- 
passed all  the  PauUi,  Fabii,  and  Scipios,  what  place  you  hold  in  the 
state  what  party  in  the  repubUc  suits  you  ?  Whom  do  you  choose  as  a 
friend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?  Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the  state, 
you  now  serve  ;  (with  what  justice, '"  when  you  returned  from  your  ex- 
ile at  Dyrrachium,  did  you  follow  him?)  of  those  whon  you  called  tyrants, 
you  now  support  the  power ;  those  whom  you  thought  men  of  honor, 
you  now  call  fools  and  madmen.  You  plead  the  cause  of  Vatinius ;  you 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;  you  assail  Bibulus  with  the  most  inso- 
lent language  ;  you  extol  Caesar ;  whomsoever  you  hated  most,  to  him 
you  are  the  most  submissive  ;  you  have  one  opinion,  on  poUtical  affairs, 
when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are  sitting ;  some  you 
slander,  and  others  you  hate ;  and,  O  most  fickle  of  renegades,  you  are 
trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

9  Komulus]  "  He  calls  him  a  Eomulus,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  new 
state  of  things."     Cortvus. 

10  "With  what  justice,  etc.]  "I  have  included  these  words  in  a  parenthesis, 
to  give  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common 
editions,  it  is  difficult  to  unravel.  *  *  *  Cicero,  in  his  exile,  resided  at 
Dyrrachium,  both  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  of  easily  hearing  news  from 
Eome.  See  Ep.  xiv.  1,  iii.  8.  Before  he  went  into  exile,  he  was  offered  a 
legation  by  Caesar,  which  he  declined ;  but  after  his  return,  he  was  among 
Caesar's  followers."     Cortius. 
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FALSELY  ATTRIBUTKD  TO  CICERO.' 


I.  It  is  your  great  pleasure,  Sallust,  to  lead  a  life  suitable  and  corre- 
spondent to  jour  words,  and  to  utter  nothing,  of  however  foul  a  charac- 
ter, to  which  your  conduct,  even  from  j'our  earliest  boyhood,  has  not  been 
answerable ;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  consistent  with  your 
morals.  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  lives  like  you,  speak  otherwise 
than  you  speak  ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose  conversation  is  so 
impure,  bo  more  honorable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts,  Conscript  Fathers ;  and 
with  what  shall  I  commence  ?  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  the 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I  an- 
swer this  calumniator  with  regard  to  my  own  life  and  actions,  envy  will 
Btill  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  expose  his  actions,  habits,  and  whole 
course  of  conduct,  I  shall  fall  into-the  same  fault  of  shamelessness  which  I 
object  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  offended,  you  ought  to  ex- 
press displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  subject,  rather  than  at 
myself.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the  least  possible  of- 
fensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  I  advance  nothing 
false  against  my  opponent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  securing 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charges 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognize  old  associations,  with  which 
}-our  ears  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingled.  But  you 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man ;  a  man 
who,  not  even  at  his  entrance  on  vice,  contented  himself  with  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  ho 
could  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  surpass  himself  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nothing  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
Bwine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  wliatsoever.    But  he  is  greatly  deceived 

>  Cioero"!  Glareanus  observea  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  copioas- 
ness  of  style  in  tliia  Declamation ;  as  there  id  of  Sallu8t'»  brevity  m  the 
preceding. 
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if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  against 
myself;  for  infamy  of  life  is  not  to  be  eflaccd  by  impudence  .of  tongue; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  which  every  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
folse  aspersions  on  respectable  characters.  If,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life  defy  recollection,  you  must  form  your  estimate  of  it,  Conscript 
Fathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endeavor, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  dispatch  my  account  of  him  with  brevity.  Nor 
will  this  dispute  of  ours,  Conscript  Fathers,  be  without  advantage  to 
yourselves ;  for  the  authority  of  a  government  is  often  increased  by  the 
enmities  of  individuals,  whose  influence  allows  no  man  to  conceal  his 
real  character. 

II.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  the  ancestors  of  all 
men  by  one  precedent  and  rule, 2  I  would  wish  him  to  tell  me  of  what 
estimation3  or  fame  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose  names 
he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honor,  recommend- 
ed them  to  notice.  But  if  such  was  the  commencement  of  their  reputa- 
tion and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  with  myself, 
whose  actions  are  honorable,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed  without 
blame  ?  You  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Salhtst,  were  sprung  from  such 
men !  But  if  you  were,  there  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
infamy.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if  they  were 
previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  their  notice  from  me ; 
Tou,  by  the  disgraceful  life  which  you  have  led,  have  thrown  a  great 
cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have  been  excellent  citi- 
zens, they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear,  therefore,  to  taunt 
me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forefathers;  for  it  is  belter  that  I 
should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  be  dependent  on  the 
fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  hve  a  life  which  may  be  the 
commencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue  to  my  de- 
scendants. Nor  is  it  just.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  should  bo  compared 
with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  are 'free  from  the  influence  of  hatred 
or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  me  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of  honor  (I  do  not  allude  to 
the  ambition  to  serve  the  state,  in  which  I  confess  that  I  would  stand 
foremost,  but  to  that  pernicious  ambition  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  in 
which  Sallust  has  ever  been  a  leader),  or  if  I  have  been  as  severe  as 
you  state  that  I  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  office  or  the  punishment 
of  crimes ;  or  if  I  have  been  as  vigilant  as  you  represent  in  defense  of 
the  state  (a  vigilance  which  you  call  a  proscription,  I  suppose  because 
all  like  yourself  did  not  live  unmolested  in  the  city,  though  how 
much  better  would  be  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  if  you,  who 
resembled  those  infamous  traitors,  had  been  numbered  with  them  in 

2  One  precedent  and  rule]  "  As  the  pseudo-Sallust  mentions  the  Scipios 
and  Fabu.  who  were  truly  noble  men,  the  pseudo-Cicero  accuses  him  ot  re- 
quiring all  truly  noble  men  to  have  had  ancestors  guch  as  those  of  the  Scipios 
and  Fabii.'"     Cortius. 

3  (Jf  what  estimation]  Quails  opinionis.  This  usage  of  opinio,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  same  sense  a  few  lines  below,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
composition  is  of  the  later  Latiuity. 
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death !)  did  I,  who,  clad  in  the  toga,  cut  off  armed  incendiaries,  and 
suppressed  a  war  without  disturbing  peace,  unjustly  say  Gedant  arma 
iogce,  or,  wlien  I  extinguished  such  desperate  hostility,  such  forraidablo 
treason  witiiin  the  city,  did  I  unreasonably  exclaim,  Fortunatum  naiavi, 
Tine  consule,  Romain  f 

III,  Do  you  feel  no  concern,  most  fickle-minded  of  men,  when  you 
blame,  on  the  present  occasion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in  your 
History  you  describe  as  honorable  to  me  ?  "Which  is  more  disgraceful 
to  him.  Conscript  Fathers,  to  record  falsehoods  in  writing,  or  to  state 
them  to  this  assembly  ?  In  reply  to  the  aspersions  which  you  have 
thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  so  far  from  impurity  as 
you  are  from  purity.  But  why  should  I  make  further  complaint  of  your 
calumnies  ?  For  what  falsehood  can  you  think  dishonorable,  when  j-ou 
dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  vice,  eloquence  of  which  your  guilt 
has  constantly  needed  the  protection?  Do  you  imagine  that  any  man 
can  become  a  distinguished  member  of  the  state,  who  is  not  instructed 
in  such  arts  and  studies  as  I  have  pursued  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any 
better  basis  and  cradle  of  virtue  can  be  found,  or  any  more  effectual 
method  of  exciting  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  ?  But  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sloth  and 
luxury  should  express  wonder  at  such  studies,  as  if  they  were  new  and 
unusual. 

As  to  your  attacks,  so  extraordinary  in  their  virulence,  upon  my  wife 
and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite  sex 
than  you  from  j'our  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
making  them ;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  retaliate,  or 
make  any  similar  attack  on  your  family,  since  you  have  matter  enough 
for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  your 
h.ouse  more  infamous  than  yourselC  But  you  are  greatly  deceived  if  you 
hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of  n)y  property,  which  is 
indeed  much  less  than  I  deserve  to  have  ;  but  I  could  wish,  on  one  ac- 
count, that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that  all  my  friends  who  have 
left  mo  legacies  were  alive,  rather  than  that  I  were  enriched  by  their 
favors. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  the  madness  of  a 
tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thouirht  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  fate  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  discord  among  the 
whole  Roman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  completed 
his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  ho  had  disturbed  had  subsided  into 
peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole  state,  as 
it  were,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand.  And  the  day  of  my  return,  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  njy  life,  lias,  in  my  estimation,  a  superior- 
ity over  the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of  your  assembly, 
Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  the  lloman  people,  welcomed 
mo  on  my  rc-appcarance. 

IV.  Such  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call  a 
fugitive  and  a  mercenar}-  patron.  Nor.  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that  I 
should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to  mo ; 
for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I  attached 
myself  with  a  view  to  private  interest,  but  have  regarded  every  one  as 
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my  friend  or  my  enemy  according  to  his  feelings  for  the  republic.  I 
wished  for  the  estabhshment  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  public  peace  ; 
many  encouraged  the  audacious  attempts  of  individuals  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  feared  nothing  but  the  laws ;  many  desired  that  their 
own  arms  should  be  dreaded.  I  never  longed  to  exert  power  but  for 
your  good ;  many  even  of  yourselves,  relying  on  their  own  influence, 
abused  their  authority  to  your  injury.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
I  have  found  friendship  from  none  but  such  as  were  friends  to  the  state ; 
nor  do  I  repent  either  of  having  afforded  my  protection  to  Vatinius, 
when  he  solicited  it  under  accusation,  or  of  having  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  Sextius,  or  of  having  condemned  the  unconcern  of  Bibulus,  or 
of  having  been  favorable  to  the  merits  of  Csesar;  for  such  conduct 
should  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  distinguished  praise  of  a  high- 
minded  citizen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  mo  as  a  fault,  it  will  be  audacity 
on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness  on  mine,  that  will  be  the  proper 
object  of  censure.  I  would  say  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Conscript 
Fathers,  if  I  had  to  address  myself  to  any  other  assembly  than  yours, 
for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all  that  I  did ;  and,  where  the  proofs 
of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is  there  to  multiply  words  respecting 
them? 

Y.  I  now  return  to  yourself,  Sallust.  Of  your  father,  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing, who,  however,  if  he  never  committed  a  fault  in  his  life,  could  not 
have  done  a  greater  mischief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into  it  such 
a  son  as  yourself.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregularities  you  wero 
guilty  in  your  boyhood,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the  parent  who 
then  had  charge  of  you ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort  of  youth  that 
you  passed ;  for,  if  this  is  shown,  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  for- 
ward you  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impudently  and  auda- 
cious you  grew  up.  After  the  gains  of  your  shamelessness  became  in- 
adequate to  support  the  extravagance  of  your  luxury,  and  you  had 
grown  too  old  to  submit  yourself  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  you  wero 
incited,  by  indomitable  passions,  to  try  on  others  what  you  had  not 
thought  disgraceful  to  yourself  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  therefore,  Con- 
script Fathers,  whether  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired  his  gains,  or 
that  in  which  he  squandered  them,  was  the  more  dishonorable.  He  of- 
fered for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  perpetual  infamy,  his  father's 
house  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  he  shortened  the 
life  of  the  parent,  to  whose  whole  property  he  made  himself  heir  before 
his  death  ?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  that  ho  should  ask  me  who  lives 
in  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  he  can  not  inform  me  who  lives  in  that  of 
his  own  father.  But,  perhaps,  his  faults  were  only  those  of  youth,  and 
he  corrected  them  as  he  grew  older.  Far  from  it ;  he  united  himself  to 
the  society  of  the  abandoned  Nigidianus  ;*  he  was  twice  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  peril ;  and,  though  he  escaped 
condemnation,  it  was  not  because  he  himself  appeared  innocent,  but  be- 
cause his  judges  were  thought  guilty  of  perjury.  Having  obtained  the 
quaestorship  as  his  first  office,  he  looked  down  with  coniempt  on  this 
place  and  this  assembly,  to  which  an  entrance  had  been  opened  for  ono 

*  Nigidianus]  Who  he  was,  is  unknown. 
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80  mean  as  himsolf.  Fearing,  accordingly,  that  the  turpitude  of  his  life, 
though  he  had  been  an  object  of  detestation  to  every  husband  in  tho 
city,  might  not  be  suflBciently  known  to  you,  he  confessed  in  your 
own  hearing,  and  without  blushing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an 
adulterer. 

yi.  But  let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased,  and 
to  have  done  what  you  wished ;  let  it  also  be  enough  for  you  to  bo 
conscious  to  yourself  of  your  own  crimes,  and  do  not  reproach  us  with 
unreasonable  heedlessness  and  indifference.  "We  arc  careful  in  protect- 
ing the  chastity  of  our  wives,  though  wo  are  not  suflBciently  vigilant  to 
guard  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imaginations. 
Can  any  deed  or  word.  Conscript  Fathers,  however  dishonorable,  deter 
him  who  was  not  ashamed,  in  tho  hearing  of  you  all,  to  acknowledge 
his  adultery  ?  "Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own  behalf,  but  merely 
to  recite,  before  this  whole  assembly  the  censorial  judgment^  of  thoso 
irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Piso,^  a  judgment  in 
which  each  of  them  concurred,'  should  I  not  be  thought  to  inflict  such  a 
lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts  of  your  whole  life  could  not 
efface  ?  Nor,  after  that  sentence  of  the  senate,  did  we  ever  see  you  in 
pubhc,  except,  perhaps,  when  you  threw  yourself  into  that  camp^  into 
which  all  the  refuse  of  the  state  had  collected  itself.  But  this  Sallust, 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  not  even  remained  a  senator,  was  brought 
back  into  the  senate,  after  the  expiration  of  his  quaestorship,  at  a  time 
when  tho  government  was  overwhelmed  with  a  mihtary  force,  and  when 
the  same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendency,^  restored  tho  ex- 
iles. But  ho  exercised  his  office'"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  every  thing 
to  sale  for  which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought 
all  was  right  and  just  that  he  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if 
it  had  been  given  him  only  to  obtain  spoil  from  it. 

Having  concluded  his  quaistorship,  and  having  given  largo  pledges  to 
those,  to  whom,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  united  himself,  ho 
seemed  to  have  become  one  of  themselves.  Sallust,  indeed,  was  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds  of 

»  Judgment]  Elogium.  "  The  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  the  reasons 
for  it."     Cortiut. 

•  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Piso]  "  They  were  censors  A.r.c.  704,  and 
expelled  from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Sallust,  if 
Dion  Ca.'^sius,  lib.  xl.,  ift  to  be  believed."     Cortin*. 

T  In  which  each  of  them  concurred]  Quo  v^u»  est  guitque  eorum.  Tliis 
passage  is  very  obscure.  Tho  eorvm  must  refer  to  the  censors,  as  Cortius 
observes  ;  but  ittrrove  should  have  been  used  instead  oi  qnitque.  The  words 
pro  Unf,  which  follow  (orum,  I  have  omitted,  for  nil  the  commentators  sus- 
pect them,  and  none  attempt  to  explain  them. 

•  Camp]  "Thatof  Cffisar.  Many  Knight-s  and  senators,  after  the  sentences 
of  Appiua  and  Piso,  joined  the  party  of  Cesar,  according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
lib.  xl."     Cortiut. 

•  Same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendency]  He  means  Cesar. 
The  text  of  Cortius  is  i<lfm  viftor.  qui  esuUt  rtJurit :  with  victor  he  under- 
stands/ui/.     Other  copies  have  ta<*m  vu:tt)r€$y  qui  truU*  reduxit. 

»•  His  oflSce]  Honorem.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  reinstated  in  his  quiestor- 
ship.    See  below,  c.  8,  bU  qiutstorcm  JUri. 
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filth  had  collected  as  into  a  gulf;  whatever  licentious  and  debauched 
characters,  traitors,  despisers  of  rehgion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy, 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  ocean ;  persons  the  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  camp  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
vices,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

YII.  But,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  prator,  he  conducted  himself 
with  propriety  and  alsstinence.  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  spread  such 
devastation  through  his  province  that  our  alhes  endured  or  expected 
nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under  his  govern- 
ment of  interior  Africa  ?  He  carried  off,  from  that  country,  all  that  could 
either  be  taken  away  on  credit,  or  crammed  into  vessels.  He  carried  off, 
I  say.  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  he  pleased ;  and  bargained  with 
Cresar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds, '^  that  he  should  not  be  brought  to  trial. 
If  any  of  these  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  refute  them  at  once,  and 
show  by  what  means  you,  who,  a  short  time  before,  could  not  redeem 
even  the  house  of  your  father,  were  able  to  purchase,  as  if  you  had  been 
enriched  in  a  dream,  those  expensive  gardens,  with  the  villa  of  Caius 
Caesar  at  Tibur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions?  "Were  you  not 
ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  you 
yourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which  once  belonged 
to  Cffisar  ?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or  rather  devoured,  your 
patrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly  become  so  wealthy  and 
affluent  ?  For  who  would  make  you  his  heir  ? — a  person  whom  no  one 
thinks  respectable  enough  for  an  acquaintance,  unless  he  be  of  the  same 
description  and  character  as  yourself? 

VIII.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt  you 
in  your  own  estimation  ?  But,  whether  we  say  that  you  resemble  them, 
or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  guilt  and 
impurity  of  the  whole  family.  ^2  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine  that  your 
own  honors  render  you  insolent  ?  But  do  you,  0  Crispus  Sallust,  think 
it  as  much  to  be  twice  a  senator'^  and  twice  a  quaestor,  as  to  be  twice  a 
consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph  ?  He  who  is  eager  to  speak  against 
another,  ought  to  be  free  from  fault  himself;  he  only  can  properly  re- 
proach his  neighbor,  who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him.'*     But 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds]  Sesteriio  duodecies.  The  exact  sum  will  bo 
£9686,  185.  2d. 

12  Guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  family]  NiJiil  ad  omni'um,  seeing  ac  ne- 
guitiam  addi  j>otest.  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  5,  where  he  abstains 
trom  saying  any  thing  against  Sallust's  father. 

"  Twice  a  senator,  etc.]  Tantidem  putas  esse  Ms  senatorem,  et  bis  qucestorem 
fieri,  quanti  his  consularem,  et  bis  triumphalem.  *'  Sallust,  to  his  great  dis- 
grace, was  made  a  senator  twice,  through  naving  been  expelled  from  the  sen- 
ate ;  but  Cicero  was  made  bis  consularis  to  his  great  honor,  having  been  ex- 
iled when  he  was  a  consularis,  and  afterward  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  his  dignities.  He  may  be  called  bis  triuvmlialis  in  the  same  sense,  since 
he  had  gained  a  triumph,  and  this  honor,  though  not  lost  by  his  bamsli- 
ment,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return."  Cor- 
tius. 

"  Who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him]  Qui  non potest  verum  ah 
altero  audire.    "  This  is,  cui  non  ab  altera  vera  crimina  otjici  possunt,  is 
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you,  the  parasite  of  every  table,  the  pathic  of  every  couch  when  your  ago 
allowed,  and  afterward  the  adulterer,  are  a  disgrace  to  every  order,  and 
perpetuaUy  remind  us  of  the  civil  war.'^  For  what  worse  calamity  do 
we  endure  from  it,  than  that  of  seeing  you  reinstated  in  this  assembly  ? 
But  forbear  to  attack  good  men  with  forwardness  of  speech  ;  forbear  to 
foster  the  vice  of  an  intemperate  tongue ;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion 
of  every  man  by  your  own  conduct ;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can 
never  acquire  a  friend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemy. '^ 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  give  iinvailed  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  others,  often  incur 
the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have  committed 
them.  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say,'^  not  what  Sallust 
may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently  utter. 

demum  male  dic^e  alteri  poled.  But  I  suspect  that  the  passage  is  cor- 
rupt."    Ccrrtius. 

•*  Perpetxially  remind  us  of  the  civil  war]  Es — civilis  belli  memoria. 
"  Because  it  was  the  civil  war  that  restored  Sallust  to  the  senate."  Cor- 
tiiu. 

'•  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself,  as  Cortius  tliinks. 

>^  It  must  be  my  care  to  say,  etc.]  Ratio  habenda  est — ut  ea  dicam.  These 
words  seem  more  appropriate  to  the  commencement  than  the  conclusion  of 
a  speech. 

12* 
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BY   LUCIUS  AXN^US   FLORUa 


THE     AUTHORS     PREFACE. 

The  Roman  people,  duriniy  seven  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  Icing  Komulus  to  that  of  Caesar  Augustus,  performed 
such  mighty  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  any  one 
compares  the  greatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  age/  So  far  through- 
out the  world  have  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  who 
read  tlieir  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  that  abihty'  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history*  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hinderance  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts   the   faculty  of   attention,*   I    shall    follow  the 

1  Out  of  proportion  to  its  age]  ^tattm  ultra.  "lie  will  think  that  so 
much  could  not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time."  Freinshe- 
miu*. 

'  Ability]  Virtus.  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Sallust,  Cat.,  c.  1,  and  else- 
where :  SCO  the  Notes.  So  Florus,  at  the  commcncoment  of  c.  3,  says  of 
Tullus  Ilostilius,  Cui  in  honorem  virtutis  regnum  vitro  datum. 

*  This  history]  J/oc.  I  follow  Duker's  text,  in  which  the  passage  stands 
thus:  Quart  quum  prcecipue  Jioc  quoque,  ticut  cat^ra,  opera pretium  *U  cog- 
no*ctr<^  tanun  quia,  etc,  I5ut  it  Ls  i>robably  corrupt.  In  some  copies  the 
words  ticut  catera  are  wanting,  ana  in  some  the  word  sigillatim  is  found 
o!^r  co^noscere.  Gntvius  conjectures  that  Florus  wrote  Quart  ciim pnzcipua 
Qiutqjie  operct  pretium  git  cogncmcere  aigiUaiim,  tamen  quia,  etc. 

*  Distracts  the  faculty  of  attention  J  Aciem  inUfUionis  abrumpit.  "  So  wo 
bay  abrumptrt  Sifrmonem."     Minellius. 
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example  of  those  who  describe  the  face  of  the  earth,'  and 
sliall  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
Aveie,  in  a  small  tablet,  adding  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view.  If 
any  one,  then,  contemplates  the  Roman  people  as  he  would 
contemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origin,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  arrived  at  a  certain  vigor 
of  manhood,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  he 
will  observe  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  period  was  under  its  kings,  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  struggled  round  its  mother 
against  its  neighbors ;  this  was  its  infancy.  Its  next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
dued Italy ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  it  its  youth.  The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood,  and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
From  the  reign  of  Csesar  Augustus  to  our  own  age  is  a  period 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years,  in  which,  from  the 
inactivity  of  the  Csesars,  it  has  grown  old  and  lost  its 
strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  the  old 
age  of  the  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  its 
vigor. 

BOOK  I. 

CHAP.    I.       OF   ROMULUS,    THE    FIRST  KING    OF    THE    ROMANS. 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  empire  was  Romulus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant, 
confessed  this  fact  of  herself,  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
ward, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Remus,  into  the  river  by  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  not 
be  destroyed;  for  not  only  did  the  Tiber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wolf,  leaving  her  young,  and  following  the  chil- 
dren's  cries,   ofiered    her    teats    to    the    infants,    and    acted 

»  Face  of  the  earth]  Terramm  situs.    Situations  of  places  on  the  earth. 
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toward  them  the  part  of  a  mother.  Being  found,  in  these 
circumstances,  under  a  tree,  the  king's  shepherd  cairied  them 
into  a  cottage,  and  brouf^ht  them  up. 

The  metropoHs  of  Latium,  at  that  time,  was  Alba,  built  by 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  L-ivinium,  the  city  of  his  father 
^neas.  Amulius,  the  fourteenth  descendant  from  them,*  was 
now  reigning  there,  having  dethroned  his  brother  Numitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Romulus  was  the  son.  Romulus,  in  the 
first  ardor  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  gran<lfather.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
13ut  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  commence  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Romulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  Remus  on  Mount  Palatine. 
Romulus  first  saw  six  vultures;  Remus  was  behind  him  in 
time,  but  saw  twelve.  Being  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Ii<jmulu3  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defense  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suffi- 
cient. While  Remus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  lie  was, 
whether  by  his  brother's  order  is  luicertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  city  with  his  blood. 

But  Romulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city ;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refuge  ;' 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  some 
Latin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrygians  who  had  come  into  the  country  under  j^neas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  took  up  their  residence  in  it. 
Thus  of  various  elements,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
ind  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Roman  j>eople.  But  a 
)eople  consisting  only  of  men  couM  last  but  one  age;  wives 
AQTQ  therefore  sought  from  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  as 

'•  CI).  I,  From  them]  Ah  JiLk.    That  is  from  uEncus  and  luluu.    It  should 
properly  bo  ah  hoc.  From  Mixcba  only. 
'  A  place  of  rcfugej  A»yhim. 
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they  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  For  a  pre- 
tense being  made  of  celebrating  some  equestrian  games,  the 
young  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  and 
this  immediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Vejentes  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  city  of  the  Caeninenses  was 
taken  and  demolished ;  and  Komulus  also,  with  his  own  hands, 
offered  the  spolia  opima^  taken  from  their  king,  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  To  the  Sabines,  the  gates  of  Rome  were  given 
up  by  a  young  woman,  though  not  treacherously ;®  she  had 
asked,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  or  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
ful. They  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,  in  the  very 
forum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Romulus  entreated 
Jupiter  to  stop  the  shameful  fiight  of  his  men;  and  hence  a 
temple  was  afterward  erected,  and  Jupiter  surnamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  disheveled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  estab- 
lished, with  Tatius  ;^  and  a  wonderful  event  followed,  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  city,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daughters. 

The  strength  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  this  most 
wise  monarch  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  state ; 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  tribes,  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  any  sudden  demands  of  war ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  afiairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate."  When  he  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  city,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  out  of  their  sight.  Some  think  that  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se- 
verity ;  but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the    sun,    were    apparent    proofs    of    his    deification.      This 

8  Not  treacherously]  Nee  dolo.  Florus  means  that  she  intended  no 
treachery  to  her  countrymen,  but  wished  to  rob  or  disarm  the  enemy  by 
depriving  them  of  their  bracelets  or  shields. 

•  Tatius]  King  of  the  Sabines.    Com.  c.  15. 

"*  The  Senate]  Senatus.    From  senea,  old  men. 
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opinion  Julius  Proculus  soon  after  confirmed,  asserting  that 
he  had  seen  Romulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had  had 
when  alive ;  that  he  also  commanded  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  a  deity,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  should  be  called 
Quirinus  in  heaven;  and  that  thus  Kome  should  have  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

CHAP.  II.     OF  KUMA    POMPILIUS. 

The  successor  of  Romulus  was  Xnraa  Pompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  living  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught  them  sa- 
cred rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  Salii,  and  other 
sacerdotal  offices  among  the  Roman  people.  He  also  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into  those  for  legal 
business  and  for  vacation,  lie  appointed  the  sacred  shields  and 
the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges  of  empire ;  and 
ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to  be  the  symbol 
of  peace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  the 
care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly  bum,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the  empire.  All 
these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by  the  advice  of  the 
goddess  Egeria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects  might  more  will- 
ingly submit  to  them  In  process  of  time,  he  brought  that  un- 
civilized people  to  such  a  condition  that  they  managed  with 
piety  and  justice  a  government  which  they  had  acquired  by 
violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  III.      OF  TULLUS  IIOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  Pompilius  succeeded  TuUus  Ilostilius,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honor  of  his  ability.  It  was 
he  that  established  military  discipline,  and  the  whole  art  of  war. 
lla\'ing,  therefore,  trained  the  youth  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, ho  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a  powerful,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  a  leading  people.  But  as  both  sides,  being  equal  in 
strength,  were  weakened  by  frequent  engagements,  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  people,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were 
committed  to  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  three  twin-brothers,  cho- 
sen on  each  side.     It  was  a  doubtful  and  noble  conflict,  and  had 
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a  wonderful  termination.  For  after  three  were  wounded  on  one 
side,  and  two  killed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived, 
adding  subtlety  to  valor,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  separ- 
ate his  enemies,  and  then,  attacking  them  one  by  one,  as  they 
were  able  to  pursue  him,  overcame  them  all.  Thus  (an  honor 
rarely  attained  by  any  other)  a  victory  was  secured  by  the  hand 
of  one  man.  But  this  victory  he  soon  after  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  ene- 
my betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
so  unseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  call- 
ed for  the  punishment  of  the  crime ;  but  esteem  for  his  val- 
or saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glory. 

The  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  faith ;  for  being 
called  out,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the 
war  against  Fidenae,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two  parties, 
waiting  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy,  roused  the 
courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had  ordered  them  so 
to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of  our  men,  and  fear  in 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the  traitors  was  accordingly 
without  effect ;  and,  after  the  enemy  was  conquered,  Tullus 
caused  Metius  Fufetius,  as  a  breaker  of  the  league,  to  be  tied  be- 
tween two  chariots,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba  • 
itself,  which,  though  the  parent  of  Rome,  was  nevertheless  its 
rival,  he  demolished,  but  previously  removed  all  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves,  to  Rome,  that  thus  a 
kindred  city  might  seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to 
have  been  re-united  to  its  own  body. 

CHAP.  IV.     OF  ANGUS  MARCIUS. 

Next  reigned  Ancus  Marcius,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the  city"  with  a 
wall,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows  through  the 
town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
with  the  sea;  even  then, apparently, feeling  a  presentiment, that 

»'  Cb.  IV.  The  city]  Mcenia  rmtro  amplexus  est.  "That  mcEnia  is  often 
used  for  the  hiildings  in  cities^  is  shown  oy  Salmas.  ad  Lamprid.  Commod., 
c.  17  ;  Schulting.  ad  -Senec.  Controv.,  vi. ;  and  Gronov.  Obs.,  ii.  12." 
Duker. 
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the  riches  and  supplies  of  the  whole  world  would  be  brought  to 
that  maritime  store-house  of  the  city. 

CHAP.  V.     OF  TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS. 

Afterward,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a  coun- 
try beyond  the  sea,  making  application  for  the  throne,  obtained 
it  through  his  industry  and  accomplishments  ;  for,  having  been 
born  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian  wit  the  arts  of 
Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  add- 
ing to  its  number,  and  augmented  the  tribes  with  additional 
centuries ;  for  Attius  Xae\nus,  a  man  eminent  in  augury,  forbade 
their  number  to  be  increased.  The  king,  for  a  trial  of  Nanus's 
skill,  .asked  him  if  that  which  he  had  conceived  iii  his  mind  could 
be  done  ?  The  other,  having  tried  the  question  by  augury,  an- 
swered that  it  could.  I  was  thinking  then^  replied  the  king, 
whether  I  could  cut  this  whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  can, 
then,  rejoined  the  augur  ;  and  the  king  cut  it.  Hence  augury 
came  to  be  a  sacred  institution  among  the  Romans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war ;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  the 
gown  called  pratexta.  llence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  triumph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  togai,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  all  orna- 
ments and  marks  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is  render- 
ed imposing. 

CHAP.  VI.       OF  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

Sernus  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  government ; 
nor  was  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hinderance  to  his 
exaltation,  tliouixh  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave.  For  Tana- 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved  his  talents, 
which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  libi*ral  education  ;  and  a  flame, 
that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  h<*a(l,  had  portended  that 
he  would  bo  famous.  ]5<ing,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius, put  in  the  king's  ])lace,  by  the  aid  of  the  queen  (as  if 
merely  for  a  time),  he  exercised  the  government  thus  fraud- 
ulently obtained,  with  such  efl'e<'t,  that  he  soi-med  to  have  ob- 
tained it  by  right.     By  this  king  the  liomau  people  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  census,  disposed  into  classes,  and  divided  into  curice 
and  companies ;  and,  through  his  eminent  ability,  the  whole 
commonwealth  was  so  regulated,  that  all  distinctions  of  estate, 
dignity,  age,  employments,  and  offices,  were  committed  to  re- 
gisters, and  a  great  city  was  governed  with  all  the  exactness  of 
the  smallest  family. 

CHAP.  VII.     OF  TARQUINIUS  SUPERBtJS. 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  w^as  Tarquinius,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given  on  account  of  his  deport- 
ment. He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than  patiently  to 
w^ait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  held  from 
him  by  Servius,  and,  having  set  some  assassins  to  murder  him, 
managed  the  power,  obtained  by  crime,  not  more  justly  than  he 
gained  it.  Nor  did  his  wife  Tullia  differ  from  him  in  disposi- 
tion ;  for,  to  salute  her  husband  king,  as  she  was  riding  in  her 
chariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses  over  the  blood-stained 
corpse  of  her  father.  He  himself  offended  the  senate  by  putting 
some  of  them  to  death,  disgusted  the  whole  nation  by  his  pride 
(which,  to  men -of  right  feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruel- 
ty), and  after  glutting  his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length 
against  his  enemies.  Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were 
taken,  Ardea,  Ocriculum,  Gabii,  Suessa,  Pometia. 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family ;  for  he  scrupled  not 
to  scourge  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his  father 
what  he  desired  to  have  done,  the  father  answered  (what  pride !) 
by  striking  off,'"  with  his  staff,  the  heads  of  some  poppies 
that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest,  wishing  it  thence 
to  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at  Gabii  were  to  be  put  to 
death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 

1'  The  father  answered  (what  pride  !)  by  striking  off,  etc.]  Excniiens — 
{quae,  svperhia!)  sui  respondit.  "  Floras,  in  ascribing  this  to  pride,  speaks 
rather  with  reference  to  Tarquinius'  general  character  for  pride,  than  ac- 
cording to  what  was  really  the  case  on  this  occasion  j  for  it  was  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  prudence,  in  order  to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  betray- 
ed." Grcevius.  There  is  a  similar  misrepresentation  a  little  above,  where 
the  scourging  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  which  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  at- 
tributed to  his  lather'a  cruelty. 
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gave  up  their  ^ound,  Juventus  and  Terminus,  strange  to  say, 
stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased  the 
augurs,  as  it  promised  that  all  would  be  firm  and  enduring. 
But  what  was  extremely  surprising,  was,  that  at  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice  a  human  head  was  found  by  the  builders ;  and 
all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favorable  omen,  por- 
tending that  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme  head  of  the  world, 
would  be  in  that  place. 

The  Roman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  king,  as  long 
as  lust  was  not  united  with  it ;  but  this  additional  oppression 
they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  his  sons,  one  of 
whom  having  offered  \'iolence  to  Lucretia,  a  most  excellent  ma- 
tron, she  put  an  end  to  her  dishonor  by  killing  herself.  All 
power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  kings. 

CHAP.    Vin.       A    RECAPITULATION     OF    THE    ACTS     OF    THE    SEVEN 

KINGS. 

This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infancy,  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  it  had  under  seven  kings,  who,  by  a  certain  con- 
trivance of  the  fates,  were  as  various  in  their  dispositions  as  tlio 
nature  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  required.  Who 
was  more  daring  than  Romulus  ?  Such  a  man  was  necessary 
to  hold  the  government.  Who  was  more  religious  than 
Numa?  Circumstances  required  that  he  should  be  so,  in  order 
that  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by  fear  of  the  gods. 
What  sort  of  man  was  Tullus,  that  authorof  military  discipline? 
IIow  necessary  to  warlike  spirits,  that  he  might  improve  their 
valor  by  discipline !  What  kind  of  king  was  the  architect 
Ancus  ?  How  fitted  to  extend  the  city  by  means  of  a  colony, 
to  unite  it  by  a  bridge,  and  secure  it  by  a  wall  !  The  decora- 
tions and  insignia  of  Tarquinius,  too,  how  much  dignity  did 
they  add  to  this  great  people  from  the  very  dress  !  What  did 
the  census  instituted  by  Servius  eftect,  but  that  the  state  shouM 
know  its  own  strength  ?  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of 
the  proud  Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  grent 
deal ;  for  it  came  to  paas,  by  means  of  it,  that  tlie  people,  exas- 
perated by  wrongs,  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.   OF  Tin:  CHANGK  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and   Collatinite, 
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therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  had  recommended  the 
avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Roman  people,  incited  apparently  by 
some  impulse  from  the  gods,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  insulted 
liberty  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted  the  king,  made  spoil  of 
his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to  their  god  Mars,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  hands  of  those  assertors  of  their 
liberty,^ ^  with  a  change  only  of  its  power  and  name ;  for  they 
resolved  that  it  should  be  held,  not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year, 
and  that  there  should  be  two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  au- 
thority, by  being  vested  in  a  single  person,  or  by  being  retained 
too  long,  might  be  abused ;  and,  instead  of  kings,  they  called 
them  consuls,  that  they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  their  citizens.  So  great  exultation,  on  account 
of  their  newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that 
they  scarcely  believed  they  could  carry  their  change  of  condi- 
tion far  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consuls  of  his  office, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  name  and  family  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  kings. 
Valerius  Publicola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his  place,  used 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  liberated 
people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  them  at  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  against  the 
consuls  themselves.  He  also  removed  his  house,  which  stood 
upon  an  eminence,  into  the  level  parts  of  the  town,  that  he 
might  not  ofifend  the  people  by  appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress. 
Brutus,  meanwhile,  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  citizens 
by  the  destruction  and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding 
that  his  sons  were  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family 
into  the  city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused 
them,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged 
with  rods,  and  then  beheaded ;  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  as 
a  parent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people,  in  the  room 
of  his  own  children. 

The  Roman  jieople,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  afterward  in  support  of  their  allies,  and,  finally, 
for  glory  and  empire.  Their  neighbors,  on  every  side,  were 
continually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no  land  of  their  own 
(the  very  pomcerium  belonging  to  the  enemy^*),  and  as  they 

"  Assertors  of  their  liberty]  Brutus  and  Collatinus. 

"  Ch.  IX.  The  very  pomcerium  belonging  to  the  enemy]  Statim  hostiU 
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were  situated,  as  it  were,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Latium 
and  Etruria,  and,  at  whatever  gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to 
meet  a  foe.  At  lenc^h,  as  if  in  a  certain  destined  course/*  they 
proceeded  against  their  opponents  one  after  another,  and,  sub- 
duing always  the  nearest,  reduced  all  Italy  under  their  sway. 

CHAP.    X.       THE    WAR    WITH    PORSENA. 

After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the  people 
made  was  in  defense  of  their  liberty;  for  Porsena,  king  of 
Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  designing  to 
restore  the  Tarquins  by  force.  Yet,  though  he  pressed  them 
hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and  seizing  the  Jani- 
culum,  occupied  the  very  entrance  to  the  city,  they  withstood 
and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at  last,  with  such  amazement, 
that,  though  he  had  the  advantage,'*'  he  of  his  own  accord  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship  with  those  whom  he  had  almost 
conquered.  Then  appeared  those  Roman  prodigies  and  won- 
ders, Horatius,  Mucius,  and  Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  re- 
corded in  our  annals,  would  now  appear  fabulous  characters. 
For  Iloratius,  being  unable  alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that 
pressed  him  on  all  sides,  swam  across  the  Tiber  after  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  without  letting  go  his  anns.  Mutius  Scae- 
vola,  by  a  stratagem,  made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  camp,  but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake, 
and  being  seized,  he  tlirust  his  hand  into  a  tire  that  was  burn- 
ing there,  and  increased  the  king's  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  "  that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  have  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking ;" 
while,  strange  to  relate,  Mucius  himself  stood  unmoved,  and  the 
kinir  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  buniinir.  Thus  the 
men  displayed  their  valor ;  but  that  the  other  sex  might  not 
want  its  praise,  there  was  a  like  sj>irit  among  the  young  wo- 
men ;  for  Cloelia,  one  of  the  hosttges  given  to  the  king,  having 
escaped  from  her  keepers,  crossed  the  river  of  her  country  on 
horseback.     The  king,  in   consequence,   being   struck  with  so 

pmrutrium.  Pomariutn  hero  means  the  ground  immediately  outaidc  tlio 
wall. 

'*  Certain  destined  cotirso]  Coniagiotie  qvndam.  Thus  Cicero  nses  con- 
iaffio  for  tlie  natural  oonnecti^  of  cuusctj  and  ellect«<,  natura.  cotUagio^  ipga 
reram  contngv),  l)e  Fato,  c.  3,  4. 

'•  Ch.  X.  Thoutjh  he  had  the  advantage]  Superior.  This  docs  not  agrco 
well  with  rtpulU,  "  repultjcd  him,"  juat  above. 
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many   and  so   great   prodigies    of  valor,   bid    them    farewell, 
and  left  them  free. 

The  Tarquins  continued  the  war,  till  Brutus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Aruns,  the  king's  sou,  and  fell  dead  upon  his  body 
of  a  wound  received  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  would  pursue 
the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus. 


CHAP.    XI.     OF    THE    WAR    WFTH    THE    LATINS. 

The  Latins  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquins,  out  of  rivalry 
and  envy  toward  the  Komans,  desiring  that  a  people,  who  ruled 
abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Latium,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  roused 
their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They  came  to  a 
battle  near  lake  Regillus,  where  success  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful,  till  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a  standard  among 
the  enemy  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem)  that  it  might  be 
recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them.  Cossus,'^  the 
master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  take  off  their 
bridles  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance)  that  they  might  attack 
with  greater  force.  Such  at  last  was  the  desperateness  of  the 
engagement,  that  fame  reported  two  of  the  gods,  on  white 
horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it,  and  it  was  universally 
believed  that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral accordingly  worshiped  them,  and,  on  condition  of  gaining 
the  victory,  promised  them  temples ;  a  promise  which  he  after- 
Avard  performed,  as  payment  to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterward  they  fought 
with  the  same  Latins,  perseveringly  and  without  intermission, 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory.  Sora  (who  would 
believe  it?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  them.  Satricum 
and  Corniculum  were  provinces.  Of  Verulaj  and  Bovillse  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak;  but  we  triumphed.  Tibur,  now  a  portion 
of  the  suburbs,  and  Praeneste,  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
were  not  attacked  till  vows  for  success  had  been  offered  in  the 
Capitol.     Fzesulaj  was  as  much  to  us  as  Carrae'^  was  of  late ; 

"  Ch.  XI.  Cossus]  "Floras  has  erroneously  said  Cossus  instead  of  Titus 
-^butius  Elva.  Cossus  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  ^milius 
Mamercinus,  a.tj.c,  327."  Studius.  "  That  Florus  has  made  a  mistake  is 
admitted  by  all  except  Kobertellus,  who  would  expunge  the  word 
"  Cossus.'  "  Freinshemius.  * 

'«  Carrae]  A  city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Crassua  was  killed. 
See  iii,  11. 
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the  grove  of  Aricia  was  as  considerable  as  the  Hercynian  forest, 
Fregellae  as  Gesoriacum,"  the  Tiber"  as  the  Euphrates.  That 
Corioli  was  taken,  was  thought  (disgraceful  to  relate)  such  a 
cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  added  a 
name  from  the  captured  town  to  his  own,  as  if  lie  had  subdued 
Numantia  or  Africa.  There  are  extant  also  spoils  taken  from 
Antium,  which  Maenius  put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after 
capturing  the  enemy's  fleet,  if  a  fleet,  indeed  it  could  be  called  ; 
for  there  were  only  six  beaked  vessels.  But  this  number,  in 
those  early  times,  was  sufficient  for  a  naval  war. 

The  most  obstinate  of  the  Latins,  however,  were  the  ^Equi 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucius  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  the  plow,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the  camp 
of  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  when  it  was  besieged  and 
almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  of  seed- 
time, when  the  lictor  found  the  patrician  leaning  on  his  plow 
in  the  midst  of  his  labor.  Marching  from  thence  into  the 
field,  he  made  the  conquered  enemies,  that  he  might  not  cease 
from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass  like  cattle  under  the 
yoke.  His  expedition  being  thus  concluded,  the  triumphant 
husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen,  and,  O  faith  of  the  gods, 
with  what  speed !  for  the  war  was  begun  and  ended  within 
fifteen  days  ;  so  that  the  dictator  seemed  to  have  hastened  back 
to  resume  the  work  which  he  had  quitted. 


CHAP.    XII.     THE    WARS    WITH    THE    ETRURIANS,    FALISCI,    AND 

FIDENATES. 

Tlie  Vejentes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that  the  single 
family  of  the  Fabii  oflfered  extraordinary  assistance,  and  carried 
on  a  private  war  against  them.  But  the  slaughter  that  befell 
them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Three  hundred  (an  army  of 
patricians)  were  slain  at  Cremera,  and  the  gate  that  let  them 
pass,  when  tliey  were  proceeding  to  battle,  was  stigmatized  with 

>•  Geftoriacntn]  A  harbor  of  the  Morini  in  Ganl,  afterword  called  Bo- 
nonia. 

«  The  Tiber]  TilKrit.  Tliis  can  hardly  l)e  ripht,  thoujjh  it  has  been  (?en- 
erally  adopted  for  the  old  n-adiiifj  Tajrit.  Florus  would  scarcely  have  in- 
Btanocd  the  river  that  actually  ran  through  the  city.  Davies,  in  hid  trans- 
lation, haa  IaHm. 
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the  name  of  wicked.  But  that  slaughter  was  expiated  by  great 
victories,  the  enemies'  strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one 
general  after  another,  though  in  various  methods.  The  Falisci- 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned 
with  their  own  fire ;  the  Vejentes  were  plundered  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

During  the  siege  of  the  Falisci,  an  instance  of  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  general  was  regarded  as  wonderful,  and  not 
without  justice ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to  betray  their 
city,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Being 
an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  knew  that  that  only  was  a  true 
victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate  faith  and  untainted 
honor.  The  people  of  Fidenae,  not  being  a  match  for  the 
Romans  with  the  sword,  armed  themselves  with  torches  and 
party-colored  fillets  resembling  serpents,  in  order  to  excite 
terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched  out  against  them  like 
madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  was  only  an  omen  of  their 
destruction.  How  great  the  strength  of  the  Vejentes  was,  a 
ten-years'  siege  proves.  It  was  then  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
first  wintered  under  skins,  while  the  extraordinary  winter  labor 
was  recompensed  with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily 
bound  by  an  oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.  The 
spoils  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Vejentes,  were  offered 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  destruction  of  the  city  was  at  last 
efiected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  stratagems  under  ground.  The  spoil  was 
thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  and  the  whole  Roman  people  were  called  out  to  share 
in  the  pillage.  Such  was  Veii  at  that  time ;  who  now  remem- 
bers that  it  existed  ?  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of  it  ?  Even 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  annals  can  hardly  make  us  believe 
that  Veii  ever  had  a  being. 


CHAr.   XIII.      OF    THE    WAR   WITH    THE    GAULS. 

At  this  point,  whether  through  the  envy  of  the  gods,  or  the 
appointment  of  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  advancing 
empire  was  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Galli  Senones.  Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful  to  the 
Romans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  more  glorious 
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by  the  proofs  which  it  gave  of  tlieir  valor,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  that  I  must 
suppose  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine  Providence,  for  a 
trial  of  their  spirit,  the  immortal  gods  desiring  to  know  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans  would  merit  the  empire  of  the 
world.  The  Galli  Senones  were  a  nation  naturally  fierce,  and 
rude  in  manners ;  and,  from  the  vastness  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  corresponding  weight  of  their  arms,  so  formidable  in  all 
respects,  that  they  seemed  evidently  born  for  the  destruction  of 
men  and  the  depopulation  of  cities.  Coming  originally  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds 
all,  and  having  wasted  every  thing  in  their  way,  they  settled 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  but  not  content  with  this  posi- 
tion, they  wandered  up  and  down  Italy,  and  were  now  besieging 
the  town  of  Clusium.  The  Komans  interposed  on  behalf  of 
their  allies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their 
custom,  embassadors.  But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to  be 
expected  from  barbarians  ?  They  only  grew  more  daring ;  and 
hence  arose  a  conflict.  After  they  had  broken  up  from  Clu- 
sium, and  were  marching  toward  Rome,  Fabius,  the  consul, 
met  them  at  the  river  Allia  with  an  army.  Scarcely  ever  was 
there  a  more  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  Rome  has  therefore  set  a 
damnatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar.  The  Roman  army 
being  routed,  the  Gauls  approached  the  city.  Garrison  there 
was  none ;  but  then,  or  never,  true  Roman  com'age  showed 
itself.  In  the  first  place  the  elder  men,  who  had  borne  the 
highest  oflSces,  met  together  in  the  forum,  where,  the  high- 
priest  performing  the  ceremony  of  devotion,  they  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  infernal  gods  ;  and  immediately  afterward 
returning,  each  to  his  own  house,  they  seated  themselves, 
dressed  as  they  were  in  their  long  robes  and  ricliest  ornaments, 
on  their  curule  chairs,  that,  when  the  enemy  came,  they  might 
Jie  with  ])roper  dignity. 

The  high-priests  and  flamens,*'  taking  whatever  was  most 
sacred  in  the  temples,  hiil  j)art  of  it  in  casks  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  carried  part  away  with  them  in  wagons.  The 
virgins  of  the  priestliood  of  Vesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
with  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conveyed 

"  Fiamerui]  Flamine».  A  Flamfn  was  n  priest  appointed  to  any  particular 
tleity;  n»  ihc  Jlamen  of  Jupiter,  XhcJUinun  of  Mars,  etc.  It  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  but  proljably  for  pbimen  or  piUanun^  from  tho  jfiUut, 
or  cap,  which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Ilalicarn.,  ii.  64. 
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from  the  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  common  people, 
is  said  to  have  assisted  them  in  their  flight ;  for,  setting  down 
his  wife  and  children,  he  took  up  the  vdrgins  into  his  vehicle ; 
so  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremity,  did  regard  for  the 
public  religion  prevail  over  private  affections. 

A  band  of  the  youth  (which,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  in  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  entreating 
Jupiter  himself,  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "  as  they  had 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  he  would  support  their  efforts  with 
his  power."  The  Gauls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  finding  the 
city  open,  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  some  stratagem  was 
intended,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it,  they  rushed  in 
with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered  the  houses, 
which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  worshiped  the  aged 
senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  their  curule  chairs,  as  if  they 
had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  afterward,  when  it  appeared  that 
they  were  men  (otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing),"  they 
massacred  them  with  cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration. 
They  then  threw  burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire, 
sword,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands,  leveled  the  city  Avith  the 
ground.  But  round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians 
(who  would  believe  it?)  were  detained  six  months,  though 
making  every  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  reduce 
it.  At  length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  the 
night-time,  Manlius,  being  awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  a 
goose,  hurled  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock;  and,  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  all  hope  of  success,  and  make  a  show  of 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  he  threw  out  some  loaves  of  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  from  the  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Fabius,  the  high-priest,  from  the 
citadel,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform  a 
solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Fabius,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  and  reported  that  "  the  gods  were  propitious."  At  last, 
when  the  length  of  their  siege  had  tired  the  barbarians,  and 
when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand  pounds  of 

"  Ch.  XIII.  Otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothingj  Alio^ui  nihil  respon- 
dere  dignantes.  The  exact  signification  of  the  word  alioqui,  is,  as  Duker  ob- 
Bcrves,  "suflBcientlv  obscure."  N.  Heinsius,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  alters 
it  into  alloqui  which  (with  the  preceding  uhi  changed  auto  ibi)  makes  excel- 
lent sense. 
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gold  (making  that  offer,  however,  in  an  insolent  manner, 
throwing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  unfair  weights,  and 
proudly  crj-ing  out,  "  Woe  to  the  conquered  I")  Camillus  sud- 
denly attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter  of 
them  as  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inundation 
of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks  to  the 
immortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  destruction ; 
for  that  fire  buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds,  and  that 
flame  hid  the  poverty  of  Romulus.  \Miat,  indeed,  was  the 
effect  of  that  conflagration,  but  that  a  city,  destined  for  the  seat 
of  men  and  gods,  should  not  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified  ?  After  being 
defended,  therefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by  Camillus,  it 
rose  up  again,  with  still  more  vngor  and  spirit,  against  the 
neighboring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content  with  having 
expelled  the  Gauls  from  their  city,  they  so  closely  pursued  them 
under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  as  they  were  dragging  their 
broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy,  that  at  this  day 
not  a  trace  of  the  Senones  is  left  in  the  country.  On  one  occa- 
sion, there  was  a  slaughter  of  them  at  the  river  Anio,  when 
Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from  a  barbarian,  among 
other  spoils,  a  golden  chain  ;  and  hence  was  the  name  of  the 
Torquati."  On  another  occasion  they  were  defeated  in  the 
Pomptine  territor}',  when  Lucius  Valerius,  in  a  similar  combat, 
being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sitting  upon  his  helmet,  carried 
oflT  the  spoils  of  his  enemy ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  the 
Corvini.  At  last  Dolabella,  some  years  afterward,  cut  oft'  all 
that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake  Vadimo  in  Etruria,  that  none 
of  that  nation  might  survive  to  boast  that  Rome  had  been 
bunied  by  them. 


CUAP.    XIV.      THE  LATIN  WAR. 

In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus,  the 
Romans  turned  from  the  Gauls  upon  the  Latins,  a  people 
always  roa<iy  to  attack  them  from  rivalry  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  burned  state  of  the  city.  They  de- 
manded that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  })c  granted  them, 
and  a  participation  in  the  government  and  public  offices ;  and 

»  Torqnati]  From  torqutt,  a  chain  or  collar  for  the  neck,     (hrvini  from 
0orvui,  a  raven. 
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presumed  that  they  could  now  do  something  more  than  struggle 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy- 
should  then  have  yielded,  when  one  of  the  consuls  put  his  own 
son  to  death,  for  fighting,  though  successfully,  contrary  to 
orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  command  than 
in  gaining  a  victory ;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admonition  of 
the  gods,  devoted  himself,  with  his  face  covered,  and  in  front 
of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  weapons,  he  opened  a  new 
way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  his  OAvn  blood. 

CHAP.    XV.       THE    SABINE    WAR. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Titus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the  Latins. 
But  the  Romans,  under  Curius  Dentatus,  their  consul,  laid 
waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  tract  which  the  Nar  and 
the  springs  of  Velinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea.  By 
which  success  such  a  number  of  people  and  such  an  extent  of 
territory,  was  brought  under  their  jurisdiction,  that  even  he 
who  had  made  the  conquest  could  not  tell  which  was  of  the 
greater  importance. 

CHAP.    XVI.       THE    SAMNITE    WAR. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Campania,  they  at- 
tacked the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  is 
more  honorable,  on  that  of  their  allies.  A  league  had  indeed 
been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Campanians  had 
made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  of  regard,  by  a  surrender 
of  all  that  they  had.  The  Romans  accordingly  took  up  the 
war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  o^vn  behalf. 

The  region  of  Campania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  be  softer 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soil ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores  ;  for  on  them 
are  those  noble  harbors,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and  Baiae  with  its 
warm    springs,  as  well  as  the   lakes   Lucrinus  and  Avemus, 
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places  of  retirement  as  it  were  for  the  sen.'*  Here,  too,  are 
those  vine-clad  mountains,  Gaurus,  Faiernus,  Massicus,  and  Ve- 
suvius the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the  fires  of  JEtna.  On 
the  sea  are  the  cities  Formiae,  Cumte,  Puteoli,  Naples,  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and,  the  chief  of  all,  Capua,  which  was  form- 
erly one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  and 
Carthajre  bein<r  the  others. 

In  defence  of  this  city,  and  this  country,  the  Roman  people 
attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation,  if  you  would  know  its  wealth, 
equipped  with  gold  and  silver  armor,  and  with  clothes  of  va- 
rious colors  even  to  ostentation,"  if  you  would  understand  its 
subtlety,  accustomed  to  assail  its  enemies  by  the  aid  of  its 
forests  and  concealment  among  the  mountains ;  if  you  would 
learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy  the  city  of  Rome 
by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices  ;  if  you  would  look  to  its 
obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  \'iolations  of  the  treaty, 
and  by  its  very  defeats.  Yet  in  fifty  years,  by  means  of  the 
Fabii  and  Papirii,  fathers  and  sons,  the  Romans  so  subdued 
and  reduced  this  people,  so  demolished  the  very  ruins  of  their 
cities,  that  Samnium  may  now  be  sought  in  Samnium  ;  nor 
does  it  easily  appear  whence  there  was  matter  for  four-and- 
twenty  triumphs  over  them.  But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the 
Romans  received  from  this  nation  was  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
in  the  consulship  of  Veturius  and  Posthumius.  For  the  Roman 
army  being  inclosed,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  within  that  de- 
file, whence  it  was  unable  to  extricate  itself,  Pontius,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  enemy,  struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune, consulted  his  father  Ilerennius  how  he  should  act,  who, 
as  a  man  of  greater  age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised 
him  "either  to  relcjise  them  all,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword."  But  Pontius  preferred  making  them  pass,  despoiled 
of  their  arms,  beneath  the  yoke  ;  so  that  tliey  were  not  made 
friends  by  his  mercy,  but  rendered  greater  enemies  after  such 
dishonor.  The  consuls,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble 
spirit,  removed,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  treaty ;  and   the  soldiers,   clamorous  for  revenge, 

'♦  Ch.  XVI.  -PlaccB  of  retirement — for  tlie  sen]  Quadam  marit  otia.  *'  Ho 
elesjaiitly  applies  this  term  to  the.se  estuaries,  into  which  the  i*ea  pours  itself, 
and  there,  em  it  were,  resLs  and  takes  it«  ease."  Salnuuiiut.  Lucretius  u*ea 
the  word  otia  for  restin^r-placca,  v.  1386. 

»»  To  orttentationj  Ad  ambilum.  "  Kyckiua  rightly  ifiterprets  ambitus  *  o»- 
tentation.'  "     Zhti<r. 
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and  led  on  by  Papirius,  rushed  furiously  along  the  line  of 
march,  with  their  swords  drawn  (fearful  to  relate !)  before  they 
came  to  battle  ;  and  the  enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  Komans  were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was 
there  an  end  put  to  the  slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with 
the  yoke  upon  their  enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken 
prisoner. 

CHAP.    XVII.       THE     WAR    WITH    THE    ETRURIANS     AND    SAMNITES 

COMBINED. 

As  yet  the  Roman  people  had  warred  only  with  single  na- 
tions, but  soon  after  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination  of 
them  ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them  all. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Umbri,  the  most  ancient 
people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those  that 
remained^  of  the  Samuites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Roman  name.  The  terror  excited  by  na- 
tions so  numerous  and  so  powerful  was  very  great.  The  stand- 
ards of  four  armies,  ready  for  engagement,  flew  far  and  wide 
throughout  Etruria.  The  Ciminian  forest,  too,  which  lay  be- 
tween Rome  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  as 
little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests,  was  so 
great  an  object  of  dread,  that  the  senate  charged  the  consul 
not  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  But  no  danger  deterred  the 
general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to  learn  the  possi- 
bilities of  forcing  a  passage.  He,  putting  on  a  shepherd's 
dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night,  reported  that  the 
way  was  safe.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  consequence,  terminated  a 
most  hazardous  war  without  hazard  ;  for  he  suddenly  assailed 
the  enemy  as  they  were  in  disorder  and  straggling  about,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  higher  founds,  thundered  down  on 
those  below  at  his  pleasure,  the  aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if 
weapons  were  hurled  on  the  children  of  earth  from  the  sky 
and  the  clouds.  Yet  final  success  was  not  secured  without 
bloodshed  ;  for  one  of  the  consuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  valley,  sacrificed  his  life,  devoted,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  to  the  infernal  gods  ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion, 
natural  to  his  family,  the  price  of  victory. 
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CHAP.  XVIII.     THE  "WAR  WITH  THE  TAREXTINE8  AND  PYRRHUS. 

Next  folloTTs  the  Tarentine  "War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  ruin, 
as  it  were,  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  as  well 
as  the  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pyrrhus,  the 
most  famous  king  of  Greece  ;  so  that  the  Roman  peoj^le,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
commenced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  built  by  the  L:iced?emonians,  and  was  form- 
erly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  all  Lucauia ;  it 
was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  harbor,  and  admired 
for  its  situation  ;  for,  being  placed  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  vessels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theater"  lies  close  upon  the  harbor,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theater  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  be  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence*  the  Roman  fleet  rowing  up 
to  the  shore,  an<l,  sup})osing  that  they  were  enemies  approach- 
ing, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without  further  consideration ;" 
for  "  who  or  whence  were  the  Romans  •"  Nor  was  this 
enough ;  an  embassy  came  from  Rome  without  delay,  to  make 
a  complaint ;  and  this  embassy  they  Ailely  insulted,  with  an 
affront  that  was  gross"  and  disgraceful  to  be  mentioned. 
Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparations  for  it  were  formidable, 
so  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rising  up  in  behalf  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidable  tlian  them  all,  who, 
to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  founders  being  LruM'd.i'monians, 
was  half  Greek,  came  with  all  the  strength  of  Epirus,  Thes- 
palia,  .ind  Macrdonia,  and  with  elephants,  till  then  unknown  in 
Italy ;  menacing  the  conntry  by  sea  and  lan<l.  with  men, 
horses,  and  arms,  and  the  additional  terror  of  wild  beasts, 

>•  Ch.  XVIII.  A  larjBc  theater]  MajustJtfatruin.  Tho  word  majus  puzzles 
the  oominciitutors.  Sulinusiii.s  conjectures  tliut  there  may  have  been  two 
theaters,  a  (rreatcr  and  a  less.  Sotno  copies  have  ■urbi^  theatrufn^  and 
FreinsheinitiH  conjecture!*  amphUhentrum. 

^  Without  further  consiik-rationj  Sine  dUcrimine.  Without  waiting  to 
discriniinato  whetlier  they  were  enetnies  or  not. 

»■•  An  jilTront  that  was  jfrows,  etc.]  ValeriuH  Maxinius,  ii.  2,  Hays  that 
I'o.sthutnius,  one  of  theeniVxw.Hadors,  urind  rt^pcritumj'uuutt  f  Diuu.  iiulicam. 
Exccrj)t,  Lc{,'ut.,  c.  4,  intimates  aomethiuu  wonje. 
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The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  Levinus,  at  Her- 
aclea,  on  the  Liiis,  a  river  of  Campania ;  a  battle  so  desperate, 
that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Frentane  troop  of  horse,  riding 
at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  and  obliged  him  to  throw 
away  his  royal  insignia  and  quit  the  field.  He  would  doubtless 
have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  elephants,  turning  round, 
rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  combatants  '^^  when 
the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and  ugliness,  as  well  as  at  their 
strange  smell  and  noise,  and  imagining  the  beasts,  which  they 
had  never  seen  before,  to  be  something  more  terrible  than  they 
were,  spread  consternation  and  havoc  far  and  wide. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Asculum  in  Apulia, 
under  the  consuls  Curius  and  Fabricius,  with  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  had  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Caius  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  off  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  were  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers,  covered 
the  troops  of  the  enemy  with  flaming  ruins.  JSTor  was  there  any 
stop  to  the  slaughter  till  night  separated  the  combatants ;  and  the 
king  himself,  the  last  of  those  that  retreated,  was  carried  off  by 
his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  on  his  own  shield. 

The  last  battle  was  fouofht  bv  the  same  leaders,  near  what  are 
called  the  Arusine  plains  in  Lucania ;  but  success  was  then 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Chance  brought  that  term- 
ination to  the  struggle  which  valor  would  have  given ;  for  the 
elephants  being  again  brought  into  the  front  line,  the  heavy 
stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  the  head  of  a  young  one, 
made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was  trampling  down  num- 
bers of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with  a  loud  noise,  its  dam 
recognized  it,  and  broke  out  of  her  place  as  though  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all  around  her,  as  if  they  had 
been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her  unwieldy  bulk.  Thus  the 
same  beasts,  which  had  gained  the  first  victory,  and  balanced 
the  second,  gave  the  third  to  the  Romans  without  dispute. 

Nor  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in  the 
field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at  home 
within  the  city.     For  the   subtle  king,  after  his  first  victory, 

»  To  attract,  etc.]  In  spedaculum  lelll.  A  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning". 
See  Dnker,  who  refers  to  Salhist,  Jug.,  c.  101,  Turn  spectaculum  horribile 
campls paUntibuSy  and  to  Florus  above,  c.  11,  interfuisse  spectaculo  (ac.  preelii) 
deo». 
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being  con^nnced  of  the  valor  of  the  Romans,  despaired  of  gain- 
ing success  by  arms,  and  liad  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  burned 
the  bodies  of  the  Romans  that  were  slain,  treated  the  prisoneis 
kindly,  and  restored  them  without  ransom  ;  and  having  after- 
ward sent  embassadors  to  the  city,  he  sought,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  be  received  into  friendship  and  to  make  a  leaf^ue 
with  them.  But  at  that  period  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  ap- 
proved itself  in  every  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at 
home ;  nor  did  any  other  conquest,  more  than  that  over  the 
Tarentines,  show  the  fortitude  of  the  Roman  people,  the  wisdom 
of  their  senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort 
of  men  were  those  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the  ele- 
phants in  the  first  battle  ?  The  wounds  of  all  were  in  their 
breasts ;  some  ha<l  fallen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  all  had 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their  looks ;  and 
their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itseltl  Pyrrhus  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  sight,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  easy 
were  it  for  me  to  gain  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  I  had  Ro- 
mans for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  the  Romans,  if  they  had  me  for 
their  king  !"  And  what  must  have  been  the  expedition  of  those 
who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  army  ?  For  Pyrrhus  said,  "  I 
see  plainly  that  I  was  bom  under  the  constellation  of  Hercules, 
since  so  many  lieads  of  enemies,  that  were  cut  off,  arise  again 
upon  me  out  of  their  own  blood,  as  if  they  sprung  from  the 
Lemaean  serpent."  And  what  kind  of  senate  was  there  ?  when, 
on  the  address  of  Appius  Caucus,  the  embassadors  were  sent 
away  from  the  city  with  their  presents,  and  assured  their  king, 
who  asked  them  wliat  they  thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  that 
"  the  city  api)eared  to  them  a  tem})le,  and  the  senate  an  assem- 
bly of  kings."  And  what  sort  of  generals  were  tliere  ?  either 
in  the  camp,  when  Curius  sent  back  the  pliysician  tliat  offered 
the  head  of  king  Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Fabricius  refused  a  share 
of  the  kingdom  ofl'ered  him  by  Pyrrhus;  or  in  peace,  when  Cu- 
rius preferred  Ills  eartlien  vessels  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites, 
and  Fabricius,  with  tlie  gravity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned 
ten  pounds  of  silver,  in  the  |)osscssion  of  Rufinus,  though  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Romans,  with  such  manners, 
and  witli  a  brave  soldieiy,  were  victorious  ?  And  that  in  this 
oiw.  war  witli  the  Tarentines,  they  brouglit  under  tlieir  power, 
within  the   space  of  four  years,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  the 

13* 
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stoutest  national,  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruitful 
regions  ?  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  than  a  compar- 
ison of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  end  of  it  ?  Pyrrhus, 
\'ictorious  in  the  first  battle,  laid  waste  Campania,  Liris,^°  and 
Fregellse,  while  all  Italy  was  in  alarm,  and  took  a  view  of  Rome, 
which  was  well-nigh  captured,  from  the  heights  of  Praeneste,  fill- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  trembling  city,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  smoke  and  dust.  The  same  prince  being  afterward 
twice  forced  from  his  camp,  twice  wounded,  and  driven  over 
sea  and  land  into  Greece,  his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  en- 
sued ;  and  so  vast  was  the  spoil  from  so  many  wealthy  nations, 
that  Rome  could  not  contain  her  own  victory.  Hardly  ever  did 
a  finer  or  more  glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before 
this  time  you  could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  the  flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Gauls,  or 
the  broken  arms  of  the  Srannites ;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on 
the  captives,  they  were  Molossians.,  Thessalians,  Macedonians, 
Bruttians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians  ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  the 
procession,  there  was  gold,  purple,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  of  Tarentum.  The  people  of  Rome,  however,  be- 
held nothing  with  greater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  which  they 
had  dreaded,  with  their  towers  on  their  backs  ;  which,  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  their  captivity,  followed  the  victorious  horses 
with  their  heads  bowed  to  the  earth. 

CHAP.    XIX.      THE    PICEKIAN    WAR. 

Soon  after  all  Italy  enjoyed  peace  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  ?)  except  that  the 
Romans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her.  ^ 

CHAP.    XX.      THE    SALLENTINE    WAR. 

The  Sallentines  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Picenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  with  its  famous 

s"  Liris]  This  word  is  elsewhere  found  only  as  the  name  of  a  river. 
Freinshemius  takes  it  here  for  that  of  a  town.  Minellius  suggests  that 
Florus  may  mean  the  banks  of  the  Liris. 
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harbor,  -was  taken  by  Marcus  Atilius.  In  this  contest  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  demanded,  of  her  own  accord,  a 
temple  as  the  price  of  the  \'ictoiy. 

CHAP.    XXr.      THE    WAR   WITH    THE  VOLSINI. 

The  last  of  the  Itilians  that  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Romans  were  the  Volsini,  the  richest  of  all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  ai<l  against  the  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  themselves 
tyTants.  But  these  were  chastised  for  their  presumption  under 
the  leadership  of  Fabius  Gurges. 

CHAP.    XXII.    OF    SEDITIONS. 

This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  as  it  were, 
its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and  grew  warm 
and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a  certain  rude- 
ness, derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors,  which  still 
remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  untamed  spirit. 
IL-nce  it  happened  that  the  army,  having  mutinied  in  the  camp, 
stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for  withholding  the  spoil 
which  he  had  promised  them ;  that  under  Appius  Claudius 
they  refused  to  conquer  the  enemy  when  they  had  the  power ; 
that  on  occasion  of  the  soldiers,  with  Yolero  at  their  head,  de- 
clining to  ser\'e,  the  fasces  of  the  consul  were  broken ;  and 
that  the  people  punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile, 
when  they  o|)posed  their  will :  as  Coriolanas,  for  desiring  them 
to  till  their  grounds  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  in  w:ir,  had  not  his  mother  Veturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tears),  and  Camil- 
lus,  because  ho  seemed  to  have  dinded  the  plunder  of  Veii 
unfairly  Ix-'tween  the  common  people  and  the  anny.  But  the 
latter,  with  better  fortune"  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in  the 

»»  Ch.  XXII.  But  the  latter,  with  better  fortune,  etc.]  Sed  hie  mdior  [ob- 
Hcssis],  in  capta  urf^e  coriAfnuii.  Obsejtsis  occurs  in  Bonie  copies,  but  Dukcr 
and  (irtBviud  omit  it.  The  city  which  lie  had  take/i  waa  Veil.  But  it  id  not 
Haid  in  any  other  author  that  ('ainilhi.n  npent  his  ohl  a^e  at  Veii.  Sidnia-'iu.s 
understands  cxnufnuit  of  piniu)?  at  the  lui.-* fortunes  of  his  country,  but  this 
Mitorprctation  is  ho  forced  that  it  Kcems  less  reasonable  to  accept  it  than  to 
"Upposo  Floru.i  to  have  been  ui'mtakcn. 
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city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afterward  avenged  his  country- 
men, at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  where  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
and  reasonable,  with  the  senate ;  insomuch  that  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwelhngs,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to  their 
country. 

CHAP.    XXIII.       THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

.The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
money-fenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the  backs 
of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ;  and 
the  commons,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  recalled 
by  the  authority  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent  and  wise 
man  ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they  had  not  ob- 
tained tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his,  in  the  old 
style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  human  body  were 
once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that  while  all  the 
rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone  continued  with- 
out occupation ;  but  that  at  length,  when  ready  to  die,  they 
returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a  right  understanding,  as 
they  found  that  they  were  nourished  with  the  food  that  was  by 
the  stomach  reduced  to  blood." 


CHAP.    XXIV.       THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the  second 
disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Ten 
eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had,  by  order 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  body  certain  laws  which  had  been 
brought  from  Greece,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  twelve  tables ;  but  though 
the  object  of  their  office  was  accomplished,  they  still  retained  the 
fasces  that  had  been  delivered  to  them,  with  a  spirit  like  that 
of  kings.  Appius  Claudius,  above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such 
a  degree  of  audacity,  that  he  destined  for  dishonor  a  free-born 
"vargin,  forgetting  both  Lucretia,  and  the  kings,  and  the  laws 
which  he  himself  had  written.  When  her  father  Virginius, 
therefore,  saw  his  daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  dragged 
away  to  slavery,  he  slew  her,  without  any  hesitation,   in  the 
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midst  of  the  forum,  with  his  own  hand ;  and  bringing  up  the 
troops  of  Iiis  fellow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whoFe  band  of 
tyrants,  beset  with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Azentine  Mount  to 
imprisonment  and  chains. 

CHAP.    XXV.       THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  intermarriages  raised  a 
third  sedition,  it  being  demanded  that  plebeians  should  be 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.  This  tumult  broke  out 
on  Mount  Janiculum,  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  being 
the  leader  in  it. 

CHAP.    XXVI.       THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

An  ambition  for  public  honors  occasioned  a  fourth  sedition, 
from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians  should  be  admitted 
to  maoristracies.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father  of  two  daunrhters, 
had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  and 
the  other  to  Stolo,  a  ])lebeian.  The  latter,  on  some  occasion, 
being  rather  scornfully  laughed  at  by  her  sister,  because  she 
had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  lictor's  staff  (which  was 
unknown  in  her  family),  could  not  endure  the  affront  Her 
husband,  in  consequence,  liaving  gained  the  tribunesliip,  ob- 
tained from  the  senate,  thouf^h  much  aixainst  their  will,  a  share 
in  public  honors  and  offices  for  the  plebeians. 

But  in  these  very  seditions,  you  may  not  improperly  admire 
the  conduct  of  this  great  people  ;  fur  at  one  time  they  sup- 
ported liberty,  at  another  chastity,  at  another  the  respectability 
of  their  birth,"  at  another  their  right  to  marks  and  distinctions 
of  honor ;  and  among  all  these  proceedings,  they  were  vigilant 
guardians  of  nothing  more  than  of  liberty,  and  could  by  no 
bribery  be  corrupted  to  make  sale  of  it ;  though  there  arose 
from  time  to  time,  as  was  natural  among  a  people  already 
groat,  and  growing  daily  greater,  citizens  of  very  pernicious  in- 
tentions. Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  C)f  aiming  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  Mielius,  suspected  of  a 
similar  design  from  his  excessive  largesses  to  the  j>eople,  they 
j)unished  with   instant  death.     On  Spurius,   indeed,  nis  own 

»'  Ch.  XXVI.  Rpspoctabiljty  of  their  birth]  Xatalium  diynil^iUm.  They 
maintained  that  all  citizena  wero  of  buUicieutly  respcctablo  birth  to  iuter- 
marry  with  the  patricians. 
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i^ther  inflicted  the  punisliment.  Abala,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  killed  Maelius  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  by  order 
of  Quinctius  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  the  defender  of 
the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arrogantly,  and 
unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  presuming  on  having 
liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated  from  that  very 
citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this  manner,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the  Roman  people  pass  the 
period  of  adolescence,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  age  of  their 
empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with  arms  all  Italy  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea. 


BOOK  n. 

CHAP.    I.        INTRODUCTORY. 


After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Roman  people, 

now  approaching  its  five-hundreth  year,  and  being  fairly  arriv^ed 

at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly  (if  robustness 

and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation),  and  had  begun 

to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.     Accordingly  (wonderful 

and  scarcely  credible  to  relate  !)  that  people  who  had  struggled 

with  their  neighbors  at  home  for  nearly  five  hundred   years 

(so  difficult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head),  overran,  in  the  two 

hundred  years  that  follow,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  indeed  the 

whole  world,  with  their  wars  and  victories. 

•t 

CHAP.    II.       THE    FIRST    PUNIC    WAR 

The  victor-people  of  Italy,  having  now  spread  over  the  land 
as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  its  course  for  a  little,  like  a  fire,  which, 
having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is  stopped  by 
some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing  at  no  great 
distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner  detached  and 
torn  away  from  their  own  Italy,  they  were  so  inflamed  with  a 
desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither  be  joined  to 
their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved  that  it  should 
be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and  reunited,  as  it  were,  to  their 
continent."     And  behold  !  as  if  the  Fates  themselves  opened  a 

3*  Ch.  II.  Keunited,  as  it  were,  to  their  continent]  Ad  continentem  9uum 
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way  for  them,  an  opportunity  was  not  wanting,  for  Messana,"  a 
city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  with  them,  happened  then  to  make  a 
complaint  concerning  the  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians. 

As  the  Komans  coveted  Sicily,  so  likewise  did  the  people  of 
Carth^e ;  and  both  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desires  and 
equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attainment  of  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  their  allies, 
but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  that  rude  people,  that 
people  sprung  from  shepherds,  and  merely  accustomed  to  the 
land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness  of  the  attempt 
startled  them  (yet  such  confidence  is  there  in  true  courage), 
that  to  the  brave  it  is  indiftl-rent  whether  a  battle  be  foujjht  on 
horseback  or  in  ships,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  Appius  Clau«lius  that  they  first 
ventured  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name  from  the 
strange  things"  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current.  But 
they  were  so  far  from  being  afii'ighted,  that  they  regarded  the 
violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their  favor,  and, 
sailing  forAvard  immediately  and  without  delay,  they  defeated 
Iliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  he  owned 
lie  was  concjuered  before  he  saw  the  enemy.  In  the  consulship 
of  Duilius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise  ha(.l  courage  to  engage 
at  sea,  and  then  the  expedition  used  in  equipping  the  fleet  was 
a  presage  of  victory  ;  for  within  sixty  days  after  the  timber  was 
foiled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so 
that  the  vessels  did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  art,  but  the 
trees  themselves  appeared  to  have  been  turned  into  ships  by  the 
aid  of  the  gods.  The  ai*j)ect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  wonderful ; 
as  the  heavy  and  slow  ships  of  the  Romans  closed  with  the 
swift  and  nimble  barks  of  the  enemy.  Little  availed  their  naval 
arts,  such  as  breaking  otf  the  oars  of  a  ship,  and  eluding  the 
beaks  of  the  enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  the  grappling-irons, 
and  other  instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  had  been 
greatly  derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fastened  u])on  their  ships, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  fight  as  on  solid  ground.  Being 
^ictoriijus,   therefore,   Lipara?,  by  sinking    and    scattering    the 

rerocanda  hello.  As  hello  jungenda  occurs  immediately  before,  Freinshemius 
and  l>uker,  thoujfli  tliev  retain  the  latter  btllu  in  tho  text,  u.s  it  is  found  in 
all  copies,  advi.se  its  omi!*»«ion. 

>♦  Mc-^sann]  Now  Messina. 

>*  That  strait — !<tran^e  thinps,  etc.]  Tlie  Htruit  of  Messina.  *'  By  ttrang4 
M/n^*  (mo/i-i/rw)  he  nieoiia  Scylla  and  Charybdia."     Silmcusius. 
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enemy's  fleet,  tliej  celebrated  their  first  naval  triumph.  And 
how  great  was  the  exultation  at  it !  Duilius,  the  commander, 
not  content  with  one  day's  triumph,  ordered,  during  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  supper,  lighted  torches 
to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  him,  as  if  he  would 
triumph  every  da}^  The  loss  in  this  battle  was  trifling,  in 
comparison  with  the  greatness  of  the  victory  ;  though  the  other 
consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  off",  being  invited  by  the  enemy 
to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to  death ;  an  instance  of 
Carthaginian  perfidy. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  Calatinus,  the  Romans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Agrigentum, 
Drepcanum,  Panormus,  Eryx,  and  Lilybaeum.  Some  alarm  was 
experienced  at  the  forest  of  Camarina,  but  we  were  rescued  by 
the  extraordinary  valor  of  Calpurnius  Flamma,  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop  of  three  hundred  men,  seized 
upon  an  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy  to  our  annoyance,^" 
and  so  kept  them  in  play  till  the  whole  army  escaped  ;  thus,  by 
eminent  success,  equalling  the  fame  of  Thermopylae  and  Leoni- 
das,  thouirh  our  hero  was  indeed  more  illustrious,  inasmuch  as 
he  escaped  and  outlived  so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he 
wrote  nothing"  with  his  blood. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  Sicily 
was  become  as  a  suburban  province  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  war  was  spreading  further,  they  crossed  over  into  Sardinia, 
and  into  Corsica,  which  lies  near  it.  In  the  latter  they  terrified 
the  natives  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Olbia,  in  the 
former  by  that  of  Aleria ;  and  so  effectually  humbled  the  Car- 
thaginians, both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
conquered  but  Africa  itself.     Accordingly,  under  the  leadership 

»«  To  our  annoyance]  Infestum. 

37  Notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing,  etc.]  Licet  niJiil  scripserit  sanguine. 
"A  hallucination  of  Florus,  who  inadvertently  attributes  to  Leonidas  what 
was  done  by  Othryades.  Leonidas  wrote  nothing  with  his  blood,  as  far,  nt 
least,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  antiquity.  But  such  an  act  is  uni- 
versally attributed  to  Othryades,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers."  Salma- 
sius.  Othryades  was  the  survivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  who  fought 
with  three  hundred  Argives  for  the  right  of  possessing  a  piece  of  land  called 
ThjTea.  Being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle,  first  writing  on  his  shield,  with  his  blood,  that  Thyrea  be- 
longed to  the  Lacaedemonians.  For  an  account  of  the  combat,  see  Ilerod., 
i.  82.  Freinshemius  thinks  the  words  are  not  Florus's,  but  those  of  some 
glossator.  Gronovius  would  read  licet  nonnihil  scripserit  sanguine,  wliich 
would  be  no  great  improvement. 
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of  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus,  the  war  passed  over  into  Africa. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on  the  occasion,  who  mutinied 
at  the  mere  name  and  dread  of  the  Punic  sea,  a  tribune  named 
Mannius  increasing  their  alarm  ;  but  the  general,  threatening 
him  with  the  ax  if  he  did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the 
voyage  by  the  terror  of  death.  They  then  hastened  their  course 
by  the  aid  of  winds  and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Africans  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  al- 
most surprised  with  its  gates  open. 

The  fii'st  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  city  of  Clypea, 
which  juts  out  from  the  Carthaginian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this,  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Romans  to  con- 
tend only  with  men,  but  with  monsters  also  ;  for  a  serpent  of 
vast  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed  their 
camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  Regulus,  who  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  far  and  wide, 
having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  dispatched 
his  fleet,  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials  for  a 
triumph,  to  Rome,  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  itself,  the 
origin  of  the  war,  and  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates  of  it. 
Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed  ;  but  it  was  only  that  more 
proofs  of  Roman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the  greatness  of 
which  was  generally  best  shown  in  calamities.  For  the  enemy 
applying  for  foreign  assistance,  and  Laceda?mon  having  sent 
them  Xanthippus  as  a  general,  we  were  defeated  by  a  captain 
so  eminently  skilled  in  military  affairs.  It  was  then  that  by  an 
ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, their  most  valiant  commander  fell  alive  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  But  he  was  a  man  able  to  endure  so  great  a 
calamity ;  as  he  was  neither  humbled  by  his  imprisonment  at 
Carthage,  nor  by  the  deputation  which  he  lieaded  to  Rome  ; 
for  lie  advised  what  was  «-ontrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ene- 
my, and  recommended  that  no  peace  should  be  made,  and  no 
exchange  of  prisoners  admitted.  Even  by  his  voluntirv  return 
to  liis  enemies,  an<l  by  his  last  sufferings,  whether  in  jirison  or 
on  the  cross,  the  dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured, 
liut  Ix'ing  rendered,  bv  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy 
of  admiration,  what  <an  be  siiid  of  him  but  that,  when  con- 
quered, he  was  sui)erior  to  his   conquerors,  an<l  that,  though 
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Carthage  liad  not  submitted,  he  triumphed  over  Fortune  her- 
self? 

The  Roman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  Regulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Under 
the  consul  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Panormus,  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  that  •  island.  A  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
this  \'ictory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting.^'  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius,  they 
were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  gods  themselves, 
whose  auspices  they  had  despised,  their  fleet  being  sunk  in 
that  very  place  where  the  consul  had  ordered  the  chickens  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned  by  them  not  to 
fight.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Fabius  Buteo,  they 
overthrew,  near  JEgimurus,  in  the  African  sea,  a  fleet  of  the 
enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  Bi;t  O  how  great 
materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a  storm,  when  the 
Roman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and  driven  by  contrary 
winds,  covered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
Syrtes,  and  of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas  !^"  A 
great  calamity  !  But  not  without  some  honor  to  this  eminent 
people,  from  the  circumstance  that  their  victory  was  intercepted 
only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the  matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost 
only  by  a  shipwreck.  Yet,  though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory 
and  island,  the  Romans  still  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  con- 
sulship of  Lutatius  Catulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war 
near  the  islands  named  Agates.  Nor  was  there  any  greater 
fight  during  this  war ;    for  the   fleet  of  the  enemy  was  laden 

"  A  vast  prey — not  in  war,  bi;t  in  hunting]  Sic  quoque  magna  prceda,  si 
qregem  ilium  non  hello,  sed  mnatione  cepisset.     "  The  sense  is,  it  would  have 


■wish  that  a  better  were  proposed. 

s»  Coasts — of  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Duker's  edition,  and 
almost  every  other,  has  cnnniimi  imperia  gentium,  insular um  littora,  implevit, 
which  Graevius  has  pronounced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  be  nonsense. 
ToUius  for  imperia  proposed  promontoria  j  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
follow  the  conjecture  offered  by  Markland.  (Epistle  to  Hare,  p.  38,  cited  by 
Duker),  omnium  inter  marljacentium  insularum,  etc.,  though  this  is  rather 
bold,  and  not  supported  by  anything  similar  in  Florus. 
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with  provisions,  troops,  towers,  and  anns  ;  indeed,  all  Carthage, 
as  it  were,  was  in  it ;  a  state  of  thinijs  wliich  proved  its  de- 
struction, as  the  Roman  fleet,  on  tlie  contrary,  l>eini(  active, 
hofht,  free  from  incumbrance,  and  in  some  deirree  resemblinsf  a 
land-camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  cavalry  in  a 
battle  by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  directed 
now  against  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another, 
presented  the  appearance  of  living  creatures.  In  a  very  short 
time,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  sea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city ;  since  it 
seemed  superfluous  to  pour  their  fury  on  towers  and  walls, 
when  Carthage  had  already  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAr.    in.       THE    LIGURIAN    WAR. 

After  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time  of  repose  indeed,  but  short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.  As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  of  a  real  cessation  from 
arms,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Xuma.  But  it  was  immediately  and  with- 
out delay  opened  again.  For  the  Ligurians,  and  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  c'us  well  as  the  lUyrians,  began  to  be  troublesome.  In- 
deed, the  two  former  nations,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy,  stirre<l  up,  apparently,  by 
some  deity,  lest  the  Roman  arms  should  contract  rust  and  mold, 
and  at  length  becoming,  as  it  were,  our  daily  and  domestic 
enemies,*"  continued  to  exercise  the  young  soldierj-  in  the  busi- 
ness of  war  ;  and  the  Romans  whetted  the  sword  of  their  valor 
on  each  of  those  nations  as  upon  a  whetstone.  The  Ligurians, 
lying  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Alps,  l)etween  tlie  rivers  Varus 
and  Macra,  and  shrouded  in  woody  thickets,  it  was  more  trouble 
to  find  than  to  conquer.  Defended  by  their  position  and 
f  icilities  of  escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimble  race,  they 
rather  committed  depredations  as  occasion  oflered,  than  made 
regular   war.     After  all  fheir  tribes,  therefore,  the   Salyi,  the 

«"  Two  former  nations — dailv  and  domestic  enemies]  Utrijue  quotidiani 
et  quasi  dmM$tici  honUn.  As  F'lorns  speaks  of  tljree  uutions,  and  then  savs 
utrique,  tljc  commentators  liave  been  in  doubt  wlijchof  them  are  meant  Sy 
that  word.  I  have  followed  Salmasius,  with  wliom  Perizoniua  coincides. 
The  Illyrians  were  more  remote  than  the  other  two. 
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Deceates,  the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  and  the  Ingauri,  had 
baffled  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  Fulvius  at 
length  surrounded  their  recesses  with  flames,  Bsebius  drew  them 
down  into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  that 
he  scarcely  left  them  iron  to  till  the  ground. 


CHAP.    IV.       THE    GALLIC    WAR. 

The  Galli  Insubres,  who  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps, 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
human.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  first 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
conduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  The  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  and 
are  relaxed  with  any  slight  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but  especially 
under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not  loose  theiiv 
belts  before  they  mounted  the  Capitol.  And  it  happened  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  JEmilius  conquered  and  disarmed  them  in  the 
Capitol  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  their  leader,  they 
vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  our 
soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  performance  of  their  vow ; 
for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  trophy  to  Jove  out  of  their 
chains.  When  Viridomarus  was  their  king,  they  vowed  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  to  Vulcan ;  but  their  vows  had  a  very 
difierent  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed  their  king,  hung 
up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the  fliird  spolia  opima 
since  those  of  Romulus,  the  father  of  the  city. 

CHAP.    V. 

The  Rlyrians,  or  Liburnians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Alps,  between  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the 
Roman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
For  they  beheaded  our  embassadors,  who  were  calling  them  to 
account  for  their  offenses ;  and  this  death  they  inflicted,  not 
with  the  sword,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacrifice, 
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w-ith  the  ax  ;  they  also  burned  the  captains  of  our  ships  with 
fire.  These  insults  were  oflfered,  to  make  them  the  more  of- 
fensive, by  a  woman.  The  people  were  in  consequence  uni- 
versally reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  eflbrts  of  Cnaeus  Fulvius 
Centimalus ;  and  the  ax,  descending  on  the  necks  of  their 
chiefs,  made  full  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  embassadors. 


CHAP.    VI.      THE    SECOND    PUNIC    WAR, 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  four  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed  in 
length  of  time  (for  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years),  but  so 
much  more  terrible,  from  the  direfulness  of  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  sides,  the  people  that 
conquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  this 
noble  people  was,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  forced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Ilannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  swore  to  his  father, 
before  an  altar,  to  t<ike  revenge  on  the  Romans  ;  nor  was  he 
backward  to  execute  his  oath.  Saguntum,  accordingly,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war ;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain, 
and  a  great  but  sad  example  of  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  This 
city,  though  granted,  by  the  common  treaty,  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  its  liberty,  Hannibal,  seeking  pretenses  for 
new  disturbances,  destroyed  with  his  own  hands  and  those  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  infraction  of  the  compact, 
he  might  open  a  passage  for  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  is  the  highest  regard  to  treaties, 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  of  the  siege  of  an  allied  city, 
and  remembering,  too,  the  compact  made  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
rather  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Saguntines,  exhausted  with  famine,  the  assaults  of  machines, 
.^nd  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  carried  to  des- 
peration, raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  market-place,  on  which  they 
destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Ilannibal,  the  cau.se  of 
this  great  destruction,  was  required  to  \m^  given  up.  The  Car- 
thaginians hesitating  to  comply,  Fabius,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  embassy,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  dc- 
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lay  ?  In  the  fold  of  this  garment  I  cany  war  and  peace ; 
which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  ?"  As  they  cried  out  "  War," 
"  Take  war,  then,"  he  rejoined,  and,  shaking  out  the  fore-part 
of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate-house,  as  if  he  really 
carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it  abroad,  not  without  awe  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  Avith  its  commence- 
ment; for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Saguntines,  at 
their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city,  had  re- 
quired such  obsequies  to  be  performed  to  them,  atonement  was 
made  to  their  manes  by  the  devastation  of  Italy,  the  reduction 
of  Africa,  and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  and  kings  who  en- 
gaged in  that  contest.  When  once,  therefore,  that  sad  and 
dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had  arisen  in  Spain, 
and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the  thunderbolt  long 
before  intended  for  the  Romans,  it  immediately  burst,  as  if 
hurried  along  by  resistless  violence,  through  the  middle  of  the 
Alps,  and  descended,  from  those  snows  of  incredible  altitude, 
on  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  if  it  had  been  hurled  from  the  skies. 
The  violence  of  its  first  assault  burst,  with  a  mighty  sound, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus.  There  the  army  under  Scipio 
was  routed ;  and  the  general  himself,  being  wounded,  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  his  son, 
then  quite  a  boy,*^  covered  his  father  with  his  shield,  and 
rescued  him  from  death.  This  was"  the  Scipio  who  grew  up 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  who  was  to  receive  a  name 
from  its  ill-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronius,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  that  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  having  first  warmed  themselves  at  their  fires, 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  conquered  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  came  from  the  south  and  a  warm  sun,  by  the 
aid  (strange  to  say) !  of  our  own  winter. 

The  third  thunderbolt"  of  Hannibal  fell  at  the  Trasimene 

*^  Ch.  VI.  Quite  a  boy]  Prcetextatus  admodum.  "As  we  r&j  adnwdurfi 
puer,  admodum  adolescens.^^  Salmasius.  He  had  but  just  laid  aside  the  toga 
preetexta,  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis. 

*'  This  was]  Hie  erat.     Duker  and  others  read  et'it. 

^'  The  third  thunderbolt,  etc.]  Trasi/memis  lacus  tertvum.  fulm^n  JTanni- 
fialis.  Literally,  "  The  Trasimene  lake  was  the  third  thunderbolt  of 
Hannibal,"  an  affected  mode  of  expression. 
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lake,  when  Flaminius  was  commander.  There  also  was  em- 
ployed a  new  stratagem  of  Carthaginian  subtlety ;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  the 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  the  fens,  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Romans  as  they  were  fighting.  Nor  can  wo  complain 
of  the  gods  ;  for  swarms  of  bees  setthng  upon  the  standards, 
the  reluc^mce  of  the  eagles^*  to  move  forward,  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  violent  concussion  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembling  of  the  ground),  had  forewarned  the  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeat. 

The  fourth,  and  almost  mortal  wound  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  at  Cannoe,  an  obscure  village  of  Apulia  ;  which,  however, 
became  famous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its  celebrity 
being  acquired  by  the  slaughter  of  forty  thousand  men.  Here 
the  general,  the  ground,  the  face  of  heaven,  the  day,  indeed  all 
nature,  conspired  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate 
army.  For  Uannibal,  the  most  artful  of  generals,  not  content 
with  sending  pretended  deserters  among  the  Romans,  wlio  fell 
upon  their  rear  as  they  were  fighting,  but  having  also  noted  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in  those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  extremely  violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind 
blows  constantly,  and  as  it  were  statedly,  from  the  east,  drew 
up  his  army  in  such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Romans  were 
exposed  to  all  these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven, 
as  it  were,  on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his 
favor.  Two  vast  armies,"  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till 
the  enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hannibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords."  Of  the  two  commanders,  one  escaped, 
the  other  was  slain  ;  which  of  them  showed  the  great<T  spirit,  is 
doubtful.  I^aulus  was  ashamed  to  survive  ;  Varro  did  not  de- 
spair. Of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  the  following  proofs 
may  be  noticed  ;  that  the  Aufidus  was  for  some  time  red  with 
blood ;  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  dead  bodies,  by  order  of  Han- 
nibal, over  the  torrent  of  Vergellus  ;    and  that  two  modii'*  of 

**  Reluctance  of  the  carries,  etc.]  AquiUt  prodirenolenU«.  The  8tandard.>, 
which  were  fixe«l  in  the  crouud,  could  scarcely  be  pulled  up. 

<*  Two  vast  armies]  Duo  maximi  (xerc'Uue.  The  annica  ot"  the  two  con- 
suLs,  Paulus  iEmiliu.s  and  Varro. 

*•  Two  modii]  The  mmlius.  ia  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  is  said  to  bo  equal 
to  1  crall.  7.8570  pints,  English  measure.  Two  modii  will  therefore  be  near- 
ly 31  gallons. 
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rings  were  sent  to  Carthage,  and  the  equestrian  dignity  esti- 
mated by  measure. 

It  was  afterward  not  doubted  but  that  Rome  might  have 
seen  its  last  day,  and  that  Hannibal,  within  five  days,  might  j 
have  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Carthaginian,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  observed),  "  he  had  known 
as  well  how  to  use  his  victory  as  how  to  gain  it."  But  at  that 
crisis,  as  is  generally  said,  either  the  fate  of  the  city  that  was  to 
be  empress  of  the  world,  or  his  own  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
influence  of  deities  unfavorable  to  Carthage,  carried  him  in  a 
different  direction.  "When  he  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  enjoyment  from  it,  and, 
leaving  Rome,  to  march  into  Campania  and  to  Tarentum,  where 
both  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their  vigor,  so  that  it  was  justly 
remarked  that  "  Capua  proved  a  Cannae  to  Hannibal ;"  since  the 
sunshine  of  Campania,  and  the  warm  springs  of  Baiae,  subdued 
(who  could  have  believed  it  ?)  him  who  had  been  unconquered 
by  the  Alps,  and  unshaken  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Romans  began  to  recover,  and  to  rise  as  it  were  from  the  dead. 
They  had  no  arms,  but  they  took  them  down  from  the  temples ; 
men  were  wanting,  but  slaves  were  freed  to  take  the  oath  of 
service ;  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  but  the  senate  willingly 
ofiered  their  wealth  for  the  public  service,  leaving  themselves  no 
gold  but  what  was  contained  in  their  children's  bullce"  and  in 
their  own  belts  and  rings.  The  knights  followed  their  example, 
and  the  common  people  that  of  the  knights  ;  so  that  when  the 
wealth  of  private  persons  was  brought  to  the  public  treasury, 
(in  the  consulship  of  Laevinus  and  Marcellus),  the  registers 
scarcely  sufficed  to  contain  the  account  of  it,  or  the  hands  of 
the  clerks  to  record  it. 

But  how  can  IsuflSciently  praise^®  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries 
in  the  choice  of  magistrates,  when  the  younger  sought  advico 
from  the  elder  as  to  Avhat  consuls  should  be  created  ?  They 
saw  that  against  an  enemy  so  often  victorious,  and  so  full 
of  subtlety,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only  with  courage, 

<7  Bullae]  A  sort  of  ornament  suspended  from  the  necks  of  children, 
which,  among  the  wealthy,  was  made  of  gold.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
hubble  on  water,  or  as  PHny  says  (R.  N,,  xxxiii.  1),  of  a  heart. 

48  But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise,  etc.]  Quid  autem  in  detigendismagis- 
fratibus  quce  centuriarum  mpientia,  etc.  As  these  words  want  coherence, 
Grsevins  would  omit  the  quid,  and  read  In  deligendis  autem  magistratibus 
qu(z,  etc.  Duker  thinks  it  sufficient  to  understand  dicam  or  menwrem: 
Quid  autem  memorem — qucs  eajfientia,  etc. 
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but  with  his  own  wiles.  The  first  hope  of  the  empire,  now  re- 
covering, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming  to  life  again, 
was  Fabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conquering  Hannibal 
which  was,  not  to  fight.  Hence  ho  received  that  new  name,  so 
salutary  to  the  commonwealth,  of  Cunctator^  or  Delayer. 
Hence  too  it  happened,  that  ho  was  called  by  the  people  the 
shield  of  the  empire.  Through  the  whole  of  Samnium,  and 
throunrh  the  Falerian  and  Gauran  forests,  he  so  liarassed  Uaii- 
nibal,  that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valor,  was  weakened 
by  delay.  The  Romans  then  ventured,  under  the  command  of 
Claudius  MarcoUus,  to  engage  him  ;  they  came  to  close  quar- 
ters with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Campania,  and  forced 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Xola.  They  ventured  likewise,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  to  pursue  him  through 
Lucania,  and  to  press  hard  upon  his  rear  as  he  retired ;  though 
they  then  fought  him  (sad  dishonor  !)  with  a  body  of  slaves  ; 
for  to  this  extremity  had  so  many  disasters  reduced  them  ;  but 
they  were  rewarded  with  liberty  :"  and  firom  slaves  they  made 
them  Romans. 

O  amazing  confidence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity  I  O 
extrao\'dinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  in  such 
oppressive  and  distressing  circumstances  !  At  a  time  when 
they  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy,  they  yet  ven- 
tured to  look  to  other  countries ;  and  when  the  enemy  were  at 
their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia,  and  making 
an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy,^"  they  at  the  same  time  both 
withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their  arms  over  the  earth 
into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  S}>ain. 

Sicily  was  assigned  to  Marcellus,  and  did  not  long  resist  his 
efforts ;  for  the  whole  island  wjis  conquered  in  the  conquest  of 
one  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,  till  that  period,  unconquered 
ca]>ital,  though  defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  was  at 
lost  obliged  to  yield.    Its  triple  wall,  and  three  citadels,  its  mar- 

<»  But  they  were  rewarded  with  liberty,  cto.]  Tlie  whole  of  the  conclud- 
in^r  sentence  of  tliis  paru^^raph,  in  Duker's  edition,  as  well  as  most  others, 
stands  tliua  :  Xarn  h>jc  u«que  tot  mala  conipulerant,  sed  W^ertate  donatio  fece- 
rant  de  sertUute  Romanot.  The  passa^rc  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  lul  the 
commentators  have  noticed.  Salma.'=ius  conjectures,  Sed  lihertate  donati. 
Ftcerat  de  servis  virtus  Itomanon.  No  better  emendation  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

w  Makinfj  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy]  All  the  editors  have  cither 
Mediamque  de  Italia  A/ricam  fact  rent,  or  Mediamque  jam  d-e,  etc.  1  have 
followed  tlic  conjecture  of  N.  Ilcinsius,  M^diaque  at  Italid  Africamfaotr- 
ent. 
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ble  harbor,  and  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  were  no 
defense  to  it,  except  so  far  as  to  procure  consideration  for  its 
beauty  when  it  was  conquered. 

Sardinia,  Gracchus  reduced ;  the  savageness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains^^  (for  so  they  are 
called),  availed  it  nothing.  Great  severity  was  exercised  upon 
its  cities,  and  upon  Caralis,  the  city  of  its  cities,"  that  a  nation, 
obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might  at  least  be  humbled  by 
concern  for  the  soil  of  its  country. 

Into  Spain  were  sent  the  two  Scipios,  Cnaeus  and  Publius, 
who  wrested  almost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtlety,  they 
ao-ain  lost  it,  even  after  they  had  slaughtered  the  enemy's  forces 
in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  cut  otf  one  of 
them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp,  and  the  other 
by  surrounding  him  with  lighted  faggots,  after  he  had  made 
his  escape  into  a  tower.  But  the  other  Scipio,  to  whom  the 
fates  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  from  Africa,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  recovered 
all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so  famous  for  its  men  and 
arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy's  force,  that  instructress  of 
Hannibal,  from  the  Pyrenaen  mountains  (the  account  is  scarcely 
credible)  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Ocean,  whether 
with  greater  speed  or  good  fortune,  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  how 
great  was  his  speed,  four  years  bear  witness  ;  how  remarkable 
his  good  fortune,  even  one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  tho 
same  day  in  which  siege  was  laid  to  it,  and  it  was  an  omen  of 
the  conquest  of  Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  re- 
duced. It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributCvd  to 
make  the  province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral, who  restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and 
maidens  of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  be 
brought  into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  even  by  a  sin- 
gle glance,  to  have  detracted  from  their  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Romans  performed  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  remove  Han- 

61  Mad  Mountains]  Insanorum  montium.  "  A  frigid  and  absurd  conceit 
of  Floras.  These  mountains  were  on  the  sea,  and  startling  in  name  rather 
than  in  reality.  Livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  xxx.  A  Corsica  in  Sardiniam 
irajecit  [Claudius].  Ibi  superanUm  Insanos  Monies — tempestas — disjecit  clas- 
»«TO."  Salmasius. 

*'  Caralis,  the  city  of  its  cities]   Urbemque  urhium  Caralim.    Now  Ca^liari. 
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nibal,  who  was  lodc^ed  in  the  lieart  of  Italy.  Most  of  the  towns 
harl  revolted  to  the  enemy,  whose  vigorous  commander  used 
even  the  strength  of  Italy  against  the  Romans.  However,  we 
had  now  forced  him  out  of  many  towns  and  districts.  Taren- 
tum  had  returned  to  our  side  ;  and  Capua,  the  seat,  home,  and 
second  country  of  Hannibal,  was  again  in  our  hands  ;  the  loss 
of  which  caused  the  Punic  lea<Ier  so  much  affliction,  that  he 
then  directed  all  his  force  asrainst  Rome. 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  of  the 
favor  and  admiration  of  all,  not  only  men  but  gods  !  Tliough 
they  were  brought  into  the  greatest  alann,  they  desisted  not 
from  their  original  design  ;  though  they  were  concerned  for 
their  ovm  city,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts  on  Capua ; 
but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there  with  the  consul  Appius, 
and  part  having  followed  Flaccus  to  Rome,  they  fought  both  at 
home  and  abroad  at  the  same  time.  A\1iy  then  should  we 
wonder  that  the  gods  themselves,  the  gods,  I  say  (nor  shall  I 
be  ashamed^'  to  admit  it),  again  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  was 
preparing  to  march  forward  when  at  three  miles'  distance  from 
Rome.  For,  at  every  movement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood 
of  rain  descended,  and  such  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that 
it  was  evident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 
the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  Capitol.  He  therefore  fled  and  departed,  and 
withdrew  to  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy,  leaving  the  city  in  a 
manner  adored.^'  It  is  but  small  matter  to  mention,  yet  sufii- 
ciently  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman  people, 
that  durincr  those  verv  davs  in  which  the  citv  was  besiejred,  the 
ground  which  Hannibal  occupied  with  his  camp  was  oftered 
for  sale  at  Rome,  and  being  put  up  to  auction,  actually  found 
a  purchaser.  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side,  wished  to  imitate 
such  confidence,  and  j>ut  up  for  sale  the  bankers'  houses  in  the 
city  J  but  no  buyer  was  found ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
fates  had  their  presages. 

"  Nor  shall  I  be  asliamed,  etc.]  Whv  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
liomc  was  saved  by  tlie  aid  of  the  gods  ?  To  receive  assistance  from  tho 
pods  was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  sava 
the  proverb.  When  he  says  that  the  gods  '^'^  again  opposed  Hannibal,'"  no 
seems  to  refer  to  what  he  said  above  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that 
the  deities,  averse  to  Carthage,  prevented  Ilauuibal  from  marching  at  that 
time  to  Rome. 

"  In  a  manner  adored]  Tantum  nnn  adoratam.  "  Not  being  able  to  take  tho 
city,"  says  Gra'vius,"he  seemed  to  have  come  only  to  look  at  it  and  turn  away, 
as  those  do  who  adore  any  object.    This  is  the  meomiig  of  Florua's  conceit.''' 
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But  as  yet  nothing  had  been  effectually  accomplished  by  so 
much  valor,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favor  from  the  gods ; 
for  Ilasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  approaching  with 
n  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh  requisite  for  war. 
There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of  Rome,  if  tliat  general  had 
united  himself  with  his  brother ;  but  Claudius  Nero,  in  con- 
junction with  Livius  Salinator,  overthrew  him  as  he  was  pitch- 
ing his  camp.  Nero  was  at  that  time  keeping  Hannibal  at 
bay  in  the  furthest  corner  of  Italy ;  while  Livius  had  marched 
to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  that  is,  to  the  very  entrance  and 
confines  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  ability  and  expedition  with  which 
the  consuls  joined  their  forces  (though  so  vast  a  space,  that  is, 
the  whole  of  Italy  where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them),  and 
defeated  the  enemy  Avith  their  combined  strength,  Avhen  they 
expected  no  attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a  notion.  When  Hannibal,  however,  had 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown 
down  before  his  camp,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  the  evil  des- 
tiny of  Carthage."  This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kind, 
not  without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  even  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  Hanni- 
bal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Roman  people,  full  of  confi- 
dence from  so  many  successes,  thought  it  would  be  a  noble 
enterprise  to  subdue  such  a  desperate  enemy  in  his  own  Africa. 
Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore,  under  the  leadership  of 
Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to  imitate  Hannibal,  and 
to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufferings  of  their  own  Italy.  What 
forces  of  Hasdrubal  (good  gods)  !  what  armies  of  Syphax, 
did  that  commander  put  to  flight !  How  great  were  the 
camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  in  one  night  by  casting  fire- 
brands into  them !  At  last,  not  at  three  miles'  distance,  but  by 
a  close  siege,  he  shook  the  very  gates  of  Carthage  itself.  And 
thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  Hannibal  when  he  was  still 
clinging  to  and  brooding  over  Italy.  There  was  no  more  re- 
markable day,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  empire, 
than  that  on  which  these  two  generals,  the  greatest  of  all  that 
ever  lived,  whether  before  or  after  them,  the  one  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Spain,  drew  up  their  forces  for  a  close 
engagement.  But  previously  a  conference  was  lield  between 
them  concerning  conditions  of  peace.  They  stood  motionless 
awhile  in  admiration  of  each  other.     When  they  could  not 
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agree  on  a  peace,  they  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  confession  of  both,  that  no  troops  could  have  been  bet- 
ter drawn  up,  and  no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained.  This 
Hannibal  acknowledged  concerning  the  army  of  Scipio,  and 
Scipio  concerning  that  of  Hannibal.  But  Hannibal  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  Africa  became  the  prize  of  the  victory ;  and  the 
whole  earth  soon  followed  the  fate  of  Africa. 

CHAP.    VII.       THE    FIRST    MACEDONIAN   WAR. 

Wben  Carthage  was  overcome,  no  nation  was  ashamed  of 
being  conquere<l.  The  people  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
all  other  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide  and 
torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of  Africa. 
But  tlie  first  of  all  were  the  Macedonians,  a  people  that  had 
formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Though  Philip, 
therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Romans  seemed  nevertheless  to 
be  fighting  against  king  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  war  was 
greater  from  its  name  than  from  any  regard  due  to  the  nation 
itself.  It  had  its  origin  from  a  treaty  of  Philip,  by  which  he 
had  joined  to  himself  Hannibal  when  he  was  previously  tri- 
um})hant  in  Italy.  Further  cause  was  then  given  for  it,  by  an 
application  from  Athens  for  relief  against  the  injuries  of  the 
king,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  just  rights  of  \ictorv,  he  was 
wreaking  his  fury  upon  their  temples,  altars,  and  the  sepulchers 
of  the  dead.  To  petitioners  of  such  consideration  the  senate 
thought  it  right  to  give  assistance  ;  for  kings,  commanders, 
peoples,  and  nations,  were  now  seeking  protection  from  this  one 
city.  Under  the  consul  Lrevinus,  therefore,  the  Roman  people, 
having  entered  the  Ionian  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  along 
the  whole  of  Greece  with  their  fleet,  as  if  in  triumph  ;  for  it 
carried  all  the  spoils  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa;  and 
a  laurel  that  grew  up"  in  the  general's  ship,  promised  certain 
victorj\  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  came  of  his  own  accord  to 
their  assistance ;  the  Rhodians,  too,  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
ships,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  laud  with  his  horse  and 
iooi.  The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight,  and 
twice  despoiled   of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more  terrible 

"  A  laurel  that  prew  up,  etc.!  Xata  in  pral^irid  puppe  launi-ft.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Livy^  xxxii.  1,  sla  liuvintf  becu  ruport<jd  to  the  Bcuato  by  tho 
procoDBul  P.  Sulpicius. 
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to  the  Macedonians  than  the  sight  of  their  wounds,  which  were 
not  inflicted  with  darts,  arrows,  or  any  Grecian  weapon,  but 
with  huge  javehns,  and  swords  of  no  less  weight,  and  gaped 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing  death."" 

Under  the  conduct  of  Flaminius,  too,  we  penetrated  the 
mountains  of  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  impassable,  and 
the  river  Aous,"  flowing  through  steep  places  which  form  the 
very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  entrance,  was 
victory ;  for  the  king,  never  afterward  venturing  into  the  fitcld, 
was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engagement,  which  indeed  was 
far  from  being  a  regular  battle,  at  the  hills  which  they  call 
Cynoscephalae.  But  the  consul  granted  him  peace,  and  restored 
him  his  kingdom  ;  and  afterward,  that  no  enemy  might  be  left 
behind,  reduced  Thebes,  Euboea,  and  Lacedsemon,  which  was 
making  some  attempts  at  opposition  under  its  tyrant  Nabis. 
To  Greece  he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  allowed  it  to 
live  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heard,  when 
this  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  at  the  quinquennial  games, 
in  the  theater  at  Numea  !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there !  what  flowers  did  they  heap  upon  the  consul !  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  pi^oclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia^®  was  declared,  again  and  again  ;  nor  did  they 
enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consul  less  than  the  most  harmo- 
nious concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 


CHAP.  VIII.      THE  SYRIAJ^  WAR  AGAINST  KING  ANTIOCHUS. 

Antiochus  immediately  followed  the  fate  of  Macedonia  and 
king  Philip  ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if  by  design, 
directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  empire  had  ad- 
vanced from  Africa  into  Europe, .  so,  from  occasions  sponta- 
neously presenting  themselves,  it  might  proceed  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  and  that  the  order  of  its  victories  might  keep  its 
course  according  to  the  situation  of  the  quarters  of  the  world. 
As  far  as  the  report  of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any 

^  68  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing  death]  TTltra  mortem.  "Ma- 
jora  eraut  quam  necesse  esset  ad  mortem  inferendam."  Ryckius.  Some 
copies  have  ultima  mar  em. 

f'''  Aous]  A  river  of  Illyricum,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xxxii.,  21,  xxxviii.  49. 
^»  AchaiaJ  The  name  which  the  Eomans  gave  to  Greece  as  their  province. 
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war  more  formidable,  when  the  Romans  reflected  upon  the 
Persians  and  the  east,  upon  Xerxes  and  Darius,  and  the  times 
when  impassable  mountains  are  said  to  have  been  cut  through, 
and  the  sea  to  have  been  hidden  with  sails.  An  apparent  menace 
from  heaven  also  alarmed  them,  for  Apollo,  at  Cumae,  was  in  a 
constant  perspiration ;  but  this  was  only  the  fear  of  the  god, 
under  concern  for  his  beloved  ^Vsia. 

To  say  the  truth,  no  country  is  better  furnished  with  men, 
money,  and  arms,  than  Syria ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  so  spiritless  a  monarch,  that  the  highest  praise  of  Antiochus 
was  that  he  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  There  were  two 
persons  who  impelled  the  king  to  this  war;  on  the  one  hand 
Thoas,  prince  of  ^Etolia,  who  complained  that  his  service  in  the 
war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  suflBciently  rewarded  by 
the  Romans  ;  on  the  other,  Hannibal,  who,  conquered  in  Africa, 
exiled  from  his  country,  and  impatient  of  peace,  was  seeking 
through  the  whole  world  for  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people. 
And  how  great  would  the  danger  have  been  to  Rome,  if  the 
king  liad  been  guided  by  his  directions,  that  is,  if  the  desperate 
Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole  power  of  Asia  I  But  the  king, 
trusting  to  his  resources,  and  to  the  mere  title  of  monarch, 
thought  it  enough  to  begin  the  war.^^  Europe,  without  dis- 
pute, was  now  the  property  of  the  Romans  ;  but  Antiochus  de- 
mantled  from  them  Lysimachia,  a  city  founded  by  his  ancestors 
on  tlic  coast  of  Thrace,  as  if  it  were  his  by  hereditary  nght. 
13y  the  influence  of  this  star,""  so  to  speak,  the  tempest  of  the 
Asiatic  war  was  raised.  J^ut  this  greatest  of  kings,  content 
with  having  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  inarched  out  of 
Asia  with  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  and  tiikeii  possession  of  the 
islanls  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  nothing  but  ease  and 
luxury.  Its  if  he  were  already  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of  Euboea, 
which  is  close  to  it,  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  waters  of  which  are 
continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Hero  Antiochus,  having 
erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  close  to  tbe  murmuring 
noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  flutes  and  stringed  in- 

"  Ch,  VIII.  To  bcsfiu  the  war]  Helium  mocere.  80,  just  below,  <wt- 
Untu^  fort  iter  indic'ufjie  biUinn. 

'^  ThU  wUir]  Jf'fC  ctUiit  tiUhre.  "  Thati:^,  this  diflpute  was  the  cause  of  the 
Asiatic  war,  jls  the  risin)^  or  settin)?  of  certain  stars,  such  as  Arcturus,  the 
IlyaJes,  and  Pleiades,  occasions  toinpesLd.  Xum  ut  UmpestatU  sixpe  cerlo 
aliquo  ctrli  «igno  comr/wcentur,  sic  in  hac  comil'u^rumtempestaU p(n>ulari  $<xp4 
iatiUi^as,  quo  gujno  comrnola  «it.    Cic.  pro.  Muruin.,  c.  17. "#    BuEcr. 
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struments  minirled  with  tlie  sound  of  tlie  waters,  and  liavintr 
collected  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all  quarters,  formed 
levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  every  way  a  general,  of  damsels 
and  youths.  Such  a  king,  already  vanquished  by  his  own 
luxury,  the  Roman  people,  under  the  command  of  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  having  approached  while  he  was  still  on  the 
island,  compelled  him  to  liee  from  it  by  the  very  news  of  their 
coming.  Having  then  overtaken  him,  as  he  was  fleeing  with 
precipitation,  at  Thermopylse,  a  place  memorable  for  the  glorious 
death  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not 
having  confidence  in  the  ground  so  as  to  make  resistance  even 
there)  to  flee  before  them  by  sea  and  land.  Without  the  least 
delay  they  proceeded  straight  into  Syria.  The  king's  fleet  was 
committed  to  Polyxenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Antiochus  himself 
could  not  endure  to  look  on  the  fight ;  and  it  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  general,  ^milius  Regillus,  the  Rhodians 
lending  him  their  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  plume  itself  on 
its  \'ictories  ;  in  Antiochus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes ;  in  ^milius 
we  equaled  Themistocles ;  in  our  tiiiimph  at  Ephesus"  we 
matched  that  at  Salamis. 

The  Romans  then  determined  on  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antiochus  under  the  generalship  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whom  his 
brother  Africanus,  recently  conqueror  of  Carthage,  voluntarily 
accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-general.  The  king 
had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea  ;  but  we  proceeded  beyond 
it.  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river  Maeander  and  Mount 
Sipylus.  Here  the  king  had  taken  his  position,  with  so  many 
auxiliary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite  incredible.  There  were 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  no  less  a  number,  in  propor- 
tion," of  cavalry  and  chariots  amied  with  scythes.  He  had 
also  defended  his  army,  on  either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast 
size,  making  a  gay  appearance  Avith  gold,  purple,  silver,  and 
their  own  ivory.  ]3ut  all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by 
its  own  vastness,  as  well  as  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which,  pouring 
down  on  a  sudden,  had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  the 
Persian  bows.     There  was  at  first  consternation,  next  flight,  and 

«i  In  our  triumph  at  Ephesusl  EpTiesiis.  "  We  must  read  Epheso^  for  tlio 
Eomans  did  not  fight  with  the  Ephesiam,  but  with  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  at 
Myonesus,  not  far  from  Ephesus,"     Grcevius. 

<>2  No  less  a  number  in  proportion,  etc.]  Equitum  falcatorumque  curruum 
non  minor  numerus.  It  is  necessary  to  supply  the  words  in  proportion  in 
the  translation.  "  The  sense  is,  that  the  number  of  calvary  and  chariots 
was  not  less  than«thc  multitude  of  infantry  required."    Ereinshemvus. 
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then  a  triumph.  To  Antiochus,  vanquished  and  suppliant,  it 
was  resolved  to  grant  peace  and  a  portion  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  because  he  had  so  easily  yielded. 


CHAP.  IX.       THE  ^TOLIAN  WAR. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  of 
-^tolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  Romans  pur^ 
sued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  charge  of  taking 
vengeance  on  them  was  committed  to  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who 
immediately,  with  his  engines  of  war,  assaulted  Ambracia,  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  some  time  the  royal  residence  of 
Pyrrhus.  A  surrender  followed.  The  Athenians  and  Rhodians 
supported  the  entreaties  of  the  JEtolians  for  mercy  ;  and,  as  we 
remembered  the  aid"  which  they  had  given  us,  we  resolved  to 
pardon  them.  But  the  war  spread  widely  among  their  neigh- 
bors, and  through  all  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus  ;  and  what- 
ever islands  lie  in  that  sea  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  became  a  portion  of  oui*  conquests 
in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.      THE  ISTRIAX  WAR. 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortune  of  the  ^tolians,  whom  they 
had  recently  assisted  in  their  warlike  efforts.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was  successful,  but  that 
very  success  was  the  cause  of  their  overthrow.  For  after  they 
hiid  taken  the  camp  of  Cnaius  Manlius,  and  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked 
them  as  they  were  mostly  feasting  and  reveling,  and  not  know- 
ing, from  the  influeuce  of  their  cups,  where  they  were.  Thus 
they  yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and 
breath.  Apulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  he 
was  constiintly  stumbling  from  intoxication  and  lightness  of 
hear!,  could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  himself, 
that  he  wiis  a  prisoner. 

"  Ch.  IX,  "We  remember  the  aid,  etc.]  "Tlic  assistance  which  they  had 
friven  us  against  Pliilip,  which  Hannibal,  in  Livy,  xxxvi.  7,  and  Livy  him- 
polf,  lib.  xxxiii.,  thouijlit  of  so  miicli  consequence,  that  they  attribute  to  it 
tlie  victory  of  the  Komans.  Julian,  too,  in  Ids  Cicsars,  speaks  highly  of 
the  iEtolians.  and  says  that  they  were  not  conquered  by  the  Komuus  with- 
out extreme  uazard.''     IrtiHshemiu^.  . 

14* 
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CHAP.  XI.      THE  GALLO-GRECIAN  WAR. 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the  Gallo- 
Grecians.  Whether  they  had  really  been  among  the  auxilia- 
ries of  king  Antiochus,  or  whether  Manlius,  too  desirous  of 
a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is  doubtful.  But 
it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successful,  a  triumph  was  de- 
nied him,  because  the  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  reasons  for 
the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  Gallo-Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indicates, 
were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Gauls  who  had  devas- 
tated Greece  under  Brennus,  and  who,  afterward,  marching  east- 
ward, settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as  the  seeds  of  fruits 
degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so  the  native  savageness 
of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the  gentle  air  of  Asia.  In  two 
battles,  therefore,  they  were  routed  and  dispersed,  although  they 
had  left  their  abodes  at  the  enemy's  approach,  and  retreated  to 
certain  lofty  mountains  which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi 
then  occupied.  Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings 
and  arrows,  surrendered  themselves,  promising  to  observe  unin- 
terrupted peace.  But  those  that  had  been  captured  excited  our 
wonder  by  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth,  and 
offering  their  throats  to  one  another  to  be  strangled.  The  wife 
of  king  Orgiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  a 
centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable  effort,  from  her 
guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which  she  had  cut  off, 
to  her  husband. 

CHAP.  XII.      THE  SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

While  nation  after  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  the  Syrian  war, 
Macedonia  again  roused  herself.  The  recollection  and  consider- 
ation of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave  people  to 
action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses,  who  thought 
it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that  Macedonia,  by 
being  once  conquered,  should  be  conquered  forever.  The 
Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him  with  much  more 
spirit  than  they  had  shown  under  his  father.  They  induced 
the  Thracians  to  join  their  party,  and  thus  tempered  the  dex- 
terity of  the  Macedonians  with  the  robust  valor  of  the  Thracians, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Thracians  with  the  discipline  of  the 
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Macedonians.  To  tliis  arrangement  was  added  the  prudence  of 
the  prince,  who,  having  surveyed  the  face  of  the  country  from 
the  top  of  Haemus,  and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep 
places,  and  so  secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  they  came 
down  from  heaven. 

But  the  Romans,"  under  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus,  hav- 
ing entered  the  province,  and  having  carefully  explored  the  ap- 
proaches by  the  lake  of  Astrus,"  over  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous hills,  and  heights  which  seemed  inaccessible  even  to  birds, 
forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  sudden  inroad 
of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and  ap- 
prehending nothing  of  the  kind.  Ilis  consternation  was  so 
great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
lest  it  should  be  lost,"  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  lest  it  should 
be  set  on  fire. 

Under  the  consul  Paulus,  when  stronger  garrisons,  in  great 
numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  Macedonia  was 
surprised  by  other  ways,  through  the  consummate  art  and  perse- 
verance of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on  one  part,  and  effect- 
ed an  entrance  at  another ;  and  whose  mere  approach  was  so 
alarmintf  to  the  king,  that  he  durst  not  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  but  committed  the  management  of  the  struggle  to  his 
generals.  Being  vanquished,  therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fled 
to  the  sea,  and  took  refuixe  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  trusting: 
to  the  well-known  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  if  temples  and  altars 
could  protect  him  whom  his  mountains  and  arms  could  not 
defend. 

No  monarch  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  dignity. 
When  he  wrote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  general,  from  the 
temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the  letter,  ho 

*•  But  the  Romans]  Nam—^pulua  Romanus.  As  nam  seems  out  of  place 
here,  N.  Ilcinshis  suirfrcsted  (amen. 

"  The  lake  of  AstrusJ  Antrudempaludem.  As  this  lake  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned,  tlie  critics  iu  general  think  the  passajre  corrupt;  and  Salmatius 
I>ropoftes  to  read  Bistoniaem  paludem.  Livy,  in  liLs  narrative  of  the  same 
circumstances  Cxliv,  2),  has  Ascuridem  paludem. 

««  Thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  it  Bhould  bo  lost,  etc.]  An  allusion,  as  Frein- 
hhrtnius  tliiiiks,  to  Martial,  Ep.  ii.  80: 

Ifoatem  (Um  fugeret,  se  Fbnniwt  ipse  pcremit : 
JJic  rogo^  mm  furor  est^  ne  nvjriare  morif 
Fannius,  to  'scanc  his  foes,  stopp'd  his  own  breath : 
"Was  he  not  mau  to  die  from  fear  of  death  ? 
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added  King  to  it.  But  no  general  was  ever  more  respectful  to 
captive  majesty  than  Paulus.  When  his  enemy  came  within 
si^ht,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained  him  at  his  own 
table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  to  worship  fortune  whose 
power  was  so  great. 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Roman  people  also  estimat- 
ed and  viewed  as  among  the  most  glorious  that  they  had  ever 
known ;  for  they  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it.  The  first 
day  displayed  the  statues  and  pictures ;  the  second,  the  arms 
and  treasures  ;  and  the  third,  the  captives  and  the  king  himself, 
who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  as  it  were  stupefied 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity 

The  people  of  Rome  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  victory 
long  before  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter  ;  for  it  was 
known  at  Rome  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Perses  was 
conquered.  Two  young  men,  with  white  horses,  were  seen  cleans- 
ing themselves  from  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of  Juturna ; 
and  these  brought  the  news.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  were  two ;  that  they 
had  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they  were  wet  with  blood ; 
and  that  they  had  come  from  Macedonia,  because  they  were  still 
out  of  breath. 

CHAP.  XIII.      THE  ILLYRIAN  WAR. 

The  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  Illyrians. 
They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  king  Perses  to 
harass  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  They  were  subdued  without 
loss  of  time  by  the  prsetor  Anicius.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
destroy  Scorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  immediately  follow- 
ed. The  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the  news  reached  Rome 
that  it  was  commenced. 

CHAP.  XrV.     THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so  agreed 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Macedonians,  that  they  should 
each  be  conquered  a  third  time,  both  assumed  arms  at  the  same 
juncture,  though  the  Macedonians  took  the  lead  in  shaking  ofi" 
the  yoke,  being  grown  more  formidable  than  before  by  having 
been  despised.  The  occasion  of  the  war  is  almost  to  be  blushed 
at ;  for  one  Andriscus,  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank,  seized  the 
throne,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  Romans,  at  the  same 
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time.  Whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  is  doubtful,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  worked  for  pay.  Being,  however,  from  a 
resemblance  to  king  Philip,  generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  he 
sustained  the  person  and  name  of  a  king  ^\•ith  the  spirit  of  a 
king.  The  Romans  sHghting  these  proceedings  on  his  part,  and 
being  content  with  the  services  of  the  jnaetor  Juventius  against 
him,  rashly  engaged  the  man  when  he  was  strengthened  not 
only  with  the  troops  of  Macedonia,  but  also  with  va^t  forces 
from  Thrace,  and  they  that  were  in\incible  against  real  kings, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Met<?llus  they  took  ample  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  their  praetor  and  his  legion  ;  for  they  not  only  reduced 
Macedonia  to  servitude,  but  brought  the  leader  in  the  war,  who 
was  given  up  to  them  by  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace  to  whom  he 
tied,  in  chains  to  the  city.  Fortune  indulgently  granting  him 
this  favor  in  his  misfortunes,  that  the  Roman  people  triumphed 
over  him  as  a  real  king. 

CHAP.  XV.     THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  in  its  duration  (for 
it  was  finished  in  four  years),  and,  compared  with  those  that 
preceded  it,  of  much  less  difficulty  ;  as  we  ha<l  to  fight,  not  so 
much  against  troops  in  the  field,  as  against  the  city  itself;  but 
it  was  far  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  its  consequences,  for  in  it 
Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any  one  contemplates 
the  events  of  the  three  periods,  he  v,i\\  understand  that  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  first,  greatly  advanced  in  the  second,  and  en- 
tirely finished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage,  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  army  against 
the  Numidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the  frontiers  of 
Mjisinissa.  I^ut  the  Romans  were  partial  to  this  good  king, 
who  was  also  their  ally. 

When  the  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
sider about  the  end  of  it.  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  i)ronounced,  with  implacable  en- 
mity, that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  Xasica  gave 
his  voice  for  its  preserv-ation,  lest,  if  the  fear  of  the  rival  city 
were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Rome  shouM  grow  extravagant. 
The  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving  that  the  city 
should  only  be  removed  from   its  j»Ja<c  ;  for  nothing  appeared 
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to  them  more  glorious  than  that"  there  should  be  a  Carthage 
which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the  consulship  of  Manlius  and 
Censorinus,  therefore,  the  Roman  people  having  attacked  Car- 
thai^e,  but  giving  them  some  hopes  of  peace,  burned  their  fleet, 
which  they  voluntarily  delivered  up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Hav- 
incr  next  summoned  the  chief  men,  they  commanded  them  to 
quit  the  place  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  lives.  This 
requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so  incensed  them,  that  they  chose 
rather  to  submit  to  the  utmost  extremities.  They  accordingly 
bewailed  their  necessities  publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice 
to  arms ;  and  a  resolution  was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power ;  not  because  any  hope  of  success 
was  left,  but  because  they  had  rather  their  birth-place  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own. 
"With  what  spirit  they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood 
from  the  facts  that  they  pulled  down  their  roofs  and  houses  for 
the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of 
brass  and  iron,  was  melted  in  their  forges  for  the  construction 
of  arms  ;  and  that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make 
cordage  for  the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbor  was  dis- 
mantled of  its  works,  and  a  first,  second,  and  even  third  wall 
taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Byrsa,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  citadel,  held  out  like  another  city.  But  though  the  de- 
struction of  the  place  was  thus  very  far  advanced,  it  was  the 
name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  fatal  to  Africa.  The 
government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio,  desired 
from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus  had  adopted 
as  an  honor  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  this  destiny, 
that  the  grandson  should  overthrow  the  city  which  the  grand- 
father had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  of  dying  beasts  are  wont 
to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  more  trouble  with  Carthage  half- 
ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  its  full  strength.  The  Romans 
having  shut  the  enemy  up  in  their  single  fortress,  had  also 
blockaded  the  harbor ;  but  upon  this  they  dug  another  harbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  not  with  a  design  to  escape,  but 
because  no  one  supposed  that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet 
there.  Here  a  new  fleet,  as  if  just  born,  started  forth  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night, 
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some  new  mole,  some  new  machine,  some  new  band  of  desper- 
ate men,  perpetually  started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  fire 
sunk  in  ashes.  At  last,  their  afiairs  becoming  desperate,  forty 
thousand  men,  and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  with  Hasdiubal 
at  their  head,  surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more 
nobly  did  a  woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who, 
taking  hold  of  her  two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of 
her  house  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen 
that  built  Carthage.  IIow  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is 
shown,  to  say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the 
fire,  for  the  flames  could  scarcely  be  extinguished  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  days  ;  flames  which  the  enemy  themselves  had 
raised  in  their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could 
not  be  rescued  from  the  Romans,  all  matter  for  triumph  might 
at  least  be  burned. 

CHAP.    XVI.      TUE    ACH^AN    WAR. 

As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of  cities, 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  admiration,  between  the  Ionian 
and  -^gean  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of  Carthage.  This 
city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Roman  name)  was  de- 
stroyed even  before  it  was  counted  among  the  number  ()f  un- 
doubted enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  Critolaus,"  who 
used  the  liberty  granted  liim  by  the  Romans  against  them- 
selves, and  insulted  the  embassadors  sent  from  Rome,  whether 
by  personal  violence  is  doubtful,  but  certainly  by  words.  Re- 
venge for  this  affront  was  committed  to  Metellus,  who  was  at 
that  time  settling  the  state  of  Macedonia  ;  and  hence  arose 
the  Achaean  war.  In  the  first  place,  Metellus,  now  consul,  cut 
to  pieces  the  force  of  Critolaus  on  the  open  plains  of  Elis,  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Alpheus.  Tlie  war  was  indeed 
ended  in  one  battle;  and  a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself ; 
but  (sucli  is  the  fortune  of  events),  after  Metellus  had  fought, 
Muinmius  came  to  take  the  Wctory.  lie  scattered,  far  and 
wide,  the  army  of  the  other  general  Daius,  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  Isthmus,  and  dyed  its  two  harbors  with  blood. 
At  length  the  city,  being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first 
plundered,  and  then  j)ulled  down  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
What  a  profusion  of  statues,  of  gannents,  of  pictures,  was  then 

•^  Ch.  XVI.  Critolans]  He  was  chief  of  the  Achaean  league. 
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burned  or  scattered  abroad !  How  great  wealth  the  general 
then  both  carried  off  and  burned,  may  be  known  from  this  fact, 
that  whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout 
the  world,  we  find  to  have  been  the  relics  of  that  conflagration. 
The  ruin  of  that  most  opulent  city  even  made  the  value  of  this 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  together  in  the  fire,  veins  of  brass,  gold,  and  silver, 
ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.    XVII.      AFFAIRS    IN    SPAIN. 

As  Corinth  followed  the  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  was  afterward  untouched  by 
the  Roman  arms.  After  the  famous  conflagrations  of  these 
two  cities,  there  was  war  far  and  wide,  not  with  different  na- 
tions one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  pervading  the 
whole  world  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  those  cities  seemed,  as 
if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  dispersed  certain  sparks 
of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spain  never  had  the  determina- 
tion to  rise  in  a  body  against  us ;  it  never  thought  of  uniting 
its  strength,  or  making  an  effort  for  empire,  or  combining  for  a 
general  defense  of  its  liberty ;  else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  situation,  it  is  secure  from  all  attacks.  But  it  was  beset  by 
the  Romans  before  it  knew  itself,  and  was  the  only  one  of  all 
their  provinces  that  did  not  discover  its  strength  till  it  was 
subdued. 

The  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Scipios  to  Caesar  Augustus,  not 
continuously  or  without  intermission,  but  as  occasions  excited 
the  Romans  ;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  from  whom  proceeded  the 
contagion,  and  connection,  and  causes  of  all  the  contentions. 
The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cnaeus,  earned  the  first  Roman 
standards  over  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  and  defeated  Hanno, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  important  battles ; 
and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it  were  by  assault,  had 
not  those  gallant  men  been  surprised  by  Punic  subtlety  in  the 
height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a  time  when  they  were  con- 
querors by  land  and  sea.  That  Scipio,  therefore,  who  was 
afterward  called  Africanus,  the  avenger  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
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entered  the  country  as  a  new  and  fresh  province,  and  having 
speedily  taken  Carthai^e"  and  other  cities,  and  not  being  con- 
tent with  having  expelled  the  Carthaginians,  made  tlie  pro\nnce 
tributary  to  us,  reduced  under  our  dominion  all  places  on  either 
side  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals 
that  prosecuted  a  victorious  course  to  Gades  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Ocean." 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province^"  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  dispatched  into  several 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another, 
who,  with  much  difficulty,  and  many  bloody  engagements, 
taught  those  savage  nations,  which  had  till  then  been  free,  and 
were  consequently  impatient  of  control,  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtiberians,  the 
main  strength  of  S])ain,  in  several  battles.  Gracchus,  the 
father  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the  same 
people  the  demolition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  cities.  Metellus, 
who  was  sumamed  Macedonicus,  deserved  also  to  be  called 
Celtibericu^:,  for  when  he  liad  with  great  glory  reduced  Con- 
trebia  an(l  the  Nertobriges,"'  he  with  greater  glory  spared  them. 
Lucullus  conquered  the  Turduli  and  Vaccaei,  from  whom  the 
younger  Scipio,  having  been  challenged  by  their  king  to  a 
single  combat,  carried  off  the  spolia  opima.  Decimus  Brutus, 
taking  a  somewhat  wider  range,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusi- 
tanians,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Gallaecia,  crossed  the  river  of 
Oblivion,"'^  an  object  of  dread  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  pur- 
sued a  victorions  route  along  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not 
turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not  without  some  dread  and  appre- 
hension of  being  guilty  of  impiety,  the  sun  descend  into  the 
sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in  the  waters. 

But  the  main  difficulty  of  the  war  was  with   the  Lusitanians 

•»  Ch.  XVII.  Carthage]  That  is,  New  Carthage,  in  Spain. 

•»  Mouth  of  the  Ocean]  Oaanl  ora.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Frctum 
Gaditanum. 

■°  A  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province,  etc.]  He  makes  the  same  ob- 
Bcrvation  in  b.  iv.  c.  12. 

">  The  Nertobriges]  Tliis  word  is  probably  comipt.  It  onght  apparently 
to  be  the  name  of  a  town,  not  of  a  people ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
Ruh.stitutc  A(rtobn</atn. 

"2  The  river  of  Oblivion]  Otherwise  called  Limia,  or  Limine.  Strabo, 
lib.  iii. ;  Pomp.  Mel.,  iii.  1  ;  Cellar.,  ii.  1.  It  was  called  the  river  of  Obli- 
vion from  the  loss  of  some  troops  on  its  banks,  in  some  of  the  contentions 
of  the  Spaniards  among  themselves.  The  word  ira/miUf  or  some  buch  verb, 
is,  as  Dukcr  observes,  wanting  in  the  text. 
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and  Numantines ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for  they  alone,  of  all 
the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  leaders. 
There  Avould,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enougli  with  all  the 
Celtiberians,  had  not  Salendicus,  the  author  of  their  insurrec- 
tion, been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  craft  and  daring  in  his 
character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  favored  him.  Brandish- 
ing a  silver  spear,  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  sent  him 
from  heaven,  and  conducting  himself  like  a  prophet,  he  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  every  one.  But  having,  with  corres- 
ponding rashness,  penetrated  the  camp  of  the  consul  in  the 
night,  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by  the  javelin  of  a  sentinel. 
The  Lusitanians  Viriathus  stirred  up,  a  man  of  the  most  con- 
summate craft,  who  from  a  hunter  becoming  a  robber,  was  from 
a  robber  suddenly  made  a  leader  and  commander,  and  who 
would  have  been,  if  fortune  had  seconded  his  attempts,  the  Ro- 
mulus of  Spain.  Not  content  with  defending  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  he  for  fourteen  years  wasted  all  that  belonged  to 
the  Romans,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagus,  with  fire 
and  sword.  He  attacked  the  camps  of  praetors  and  governors, 
defeated  Claudius  Unimanus,  with  the  almost  utter  destruction 
of  his  army,  and  erected,  in  the  mountains  of  his  country,  tro- 
phies adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken 
from  our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Fabius  Maximus  over- 
came him,  but  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pom- 
pilius,  who,  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditating  a  sur- 
render, by  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  domestic  assas- 
sins, and  conferred  upon  his  adversary  the  glory  of  seeming  to 
have  been  invincible  by  any  other  means. 


CHAP.    XVIII.       THE    NUMANTINE    WAR. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and  Corinth, 
in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valor  and  distinction,  equal  to  them 
all.  If  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  the 
greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without  a  wall,  without 
towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  the  river  Douro,  and 
manned  only  with  four  thousand  Celtiberians,  it  held  out  alone, 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  against  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men ;  nor  did  it  hold  out  merely,  but  also  several  times 
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repulsed  tliem,"'  and  forced  them  to  dishonorable  treaties.  At 
last,  when  it  was  found  impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it 
was  necessary,  they  thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had 
destroyed  Carthage. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
for  a  war  more  unjust.  The  Xumantines  had  sheltered  certain 
Sejridians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  intercession 
which  tliev  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and  when 
they  offered  lo  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern  in  the 
war,  they  were  told  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  the  condition 
of  a  treaty  on  fair  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the  barba- 
rians to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  off'.  In  conse- 
quence they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Pompeius ;  yet, 
when  they  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  they  chose  rather 
to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next  for  an  assailant 
Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  they  so  dispirited,  by  contin- 
ual slaughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them  could  endure  the  looks 
or  voice  of  a  Xumantine.  Yet,  when  they  might  have  put  all 
his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  preferred  making  a  treaty  also 
with  him,  and  were  content  with  despoiling  his  men  of  their 
arms.  IJut  the  people  of  Rome,  incensed  at  the  ignominy  and 
shame  of  this  Xumantine  treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine 
treaty  of  former  days,  expiated  the  dishonor  of  their  miscar- 
riage, for  the  present,  by  the  surrender  of  Mancinus.'*  But  af- 
terward, under  the  leadership  of  Sci]>io,  who  was  prepared  by 
the  burning  of  Carthage  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  they  grew 
outrag«'Ous  for  revenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  liarder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  tro<jps  than  with  those  of  Xu- 
mantia.  P'or  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  necessity 
exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  servile  labor."     Such 

7'  Ch.  XVIII.  Several  times  repulsed  them]  Scepius  aliquando  perculit. 
This  is  the  readinfr  preferred  ny  Lipsius.  Duker  has  8(tviu«,  which 
(Jnpvius  interprets  Srvi'i-n  qwim  Cartha^jo^  Gipua^  et  Corinthuit.  But  tlicse 
names  arc  at  too  preat  a  distance  for  sueli  an  interpretatiou. 

"«  By  the  surrender  of  Mancinus]  Deditione  jfanrini.  Mancinus  was 
j)l.iced,  by  the  consul  Publius  Furius,  nt  tlie  ^'ate  of  Numantia,  unarmed, 
and  witli'his  hands  tied  behind  him.  But  the  Numantines  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  See  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  90,  5.  The  subject  is  also  mentioned  by 
Appiixn,  and  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

">»  E-xcessivc— labor]   InjustU—operibus.     ^^ Injustua,^^  says  Dukcr,  "for 
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as  knew  not  how  to  bear  arms,  were  ordered  to  carry  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  stakes  for  ramparts ;  and  such  as  were  unwill- 
ing to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to  defile  themselves 
with  dirt.  Besides,  all  the  women  and  servant-boys,  and  all 
baggage,  except  what  was  requisite  for  use,  were  dismissed. 

Justly  has  it  been  said,  that  an  army  is  of  the  same  worth  as 
its  leader.  AVhen  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline,  a 
battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had  ever 
expected  to  see,  namely,  that  every  one  saw  thg  Numantines 
fleeing.  They  were  even  wiUing  to  surrender  themselves,  if 
nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  been  required  of 
them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  full  and  absolute  victory, 
they  were  brought  to  such  despair,' that,  having  gorged  them- 
selves, as  if  for  a  funeral-banquet,  with  half-raw  flesh  and  celia'^ 
(a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink  of  the  country  made  from 
corn),  they  rushed  out  to  battle  with  a  determination  to  die. 
Their  object  was  understood  by  our  general,  and  to  men  defy- 
ing death  the  opportunity  of  fighting  was  not  granted.  But 
when  famine  pressed  hard  upon  them  (as  they  were  surrounded 
with  a  trench  and  breastwork,  and  four  camps),  they  entreated 
of  Scipio  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  engaging  with  him, 
desiring  that  he  would  kill  them  as  men,  and  when  this  was  not 
granted,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  sally.  A  battle  being  the 
consequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the  fa- 
mine wa.s  still  sore  upon  them,  the  survivors  lived  for  some  time 
on  their  bodies."  At  last  they  determined  to  flee ;  but  this 
their  wives  prevented,  by  cutting,  with  great  treachery,  yet  out 
of  afiection,  the  girths  of  their  saddles.  Despairing,  therefore, 
of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the  utmost  rage  and  fury,  they 
resolved  to  die  in  the  following  manner.  They  first  destroyed 
their  captains,  and  then  themselves  and  their  native  city,  with 
sword  and  poison  and  a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the 
ashes  of  the  most  brave  of  all  cities ;    a  city,  in  my  opinion, 

immodicus  and  nimius.  Some  have  proposed  to  read  imuetia,  but  Madame 
Dacier  defends  injusttishj  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Geo.,  iii.  346  : 

JTaud  secus  acpatriis  aeer  Romanus  in  armis^ 
Injmto  subfasce  viam  dum  carplt.'''' 

7«  Cello]  A  sort  of  cerevisia,  or  beer.  See  Plin.,  ILN.,  xxii.  25.  "  Prob- 
ably," says  Selieller,  "  a  Spanish  word." 

77  Lived  for  some  time  on  their  bodies]  Aliquantlsper  inde  vixere.  The 
commentators  agree  in  giving  this  sense  to  inde.    Seo  Val.  Max.,  vii.  6,  2. 
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most  happy  in  its  very  sufferings  ;  a  city  which  protected  its 
alHes  with  honor,  and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole 
world.  Being  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  gene- 
rals, it  left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plun- 
der, as  that  of  a  poor  people,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they 
had  themselves  burned  ;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquerors  was 
only  over  its  name. 


CHAP.    XIX.       SUMMARY    OF    THE    ROMAN    WARS    FOR    TWO 
HUNDRED    YEARS. 

Hitherto  the  Roman  people  had  been  noble,  honorable,  pious, 
upright,  and  illustrious.  Their  subsequent  actions  in  this  age, 
as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  turbulent  and 
dishonorable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the  very  greatness  of 
their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides  this  third  age,  which 
was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  we  have 
made  to  consist  of  two  hundred  years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he 
will  allow,  with  reason  and  justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years, 
in  which  they  subdued  Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily  and  Spain,  were 
(as  the  poets  sing)  golden  years  ;  and  that  the  other  hundred, 
which  to  the  Jugurthine,  Cimbrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian 
wars,  as  well  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Romans  ascended  to  heaven),  united  the  murders  of  the 
Gracchi  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  War,  and  (that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  their  inftimy),  the  war  with  the  gladiators,  were 
iron,  blood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can  l>e  said  of 
them.  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the  Romans,  as  if  in  a 
spirit  of  madness,  an<l  fury,  and  irajnety,  tore  themselves  in 
pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  aftenvard  by 
those  of  Pompey  and  Caisar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  confused, 
yet,  that  tlwy  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that  what  is 
l)ad  in  them  may  not  oijscure  what  is  good,  shall  be  related 
separat<'ly  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  be- 
gun, we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and  honorable 
wars  whi(di  thoy  waged  with  foreign  nations,  that  the  daily  m- 
creasing  greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made  more  manifest ; 
and  we  shall   then   revert  to  those  direful  proceeding*^,  those 
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dishonorable  and  unnatural   contests,   of  the  Romans  among 
themselves. 

CHAP.    XX. 

After  Spain  v/as  subdued  in  the  West,  the  Roman  people  had 
peace  in  the  East ;  nor  had  they  peace  only,  but,  by  unwonted 
and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  by  bequests 
from  kings,  and  indeed  wdiole  kingdoms  at  once,  fell  into  their 
possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  son  of  king  Eumenes, 
who  had  formerly  been  our  ally  and  fellow-soldier,  left  a  will" 
to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Roman  people  be  heir  to  my 
property."  Of  the  king's  property,  the  kingdom  was  a  portion. 
The  Romans  accordingly  entering  on  the  inheritance,  became 
possessors  of  the  province,  not  by  war  and  arms,  but  what  is 
more  satisfactory,  by  testamentary  right. 

But  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Romans 
lost  or  recovered  this  province  wdth  the  greater  ease.  Aristo- 
nicus,  a  high-spirited  youth  of  the  royal  family,  brought  over  to 
his  interest,  without  much  difficulty,  part  of  the  cities  which 
had  been  subject  to  the  kings,"  and  reduced  a  few,  which  offered 
resistance,  as  Myndus,  Samos,  and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms. 
He  then  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  praetor  Crassus,  and  took 
Crassus  himself  prisoner.  But  the  Roman  general,  remember- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  family  and  the  name  of  Rome,  struck  out 
the  eye  of  the  barbarian,  who  had  him  in  custody,  with  a  wand, 
and  this  provoked  him,  as  he  intended,  to  put  him  to  death. 
Aristonicus,  not  long  after,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Per- 
perna,  and,  upon  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  kingdom,  kept  in 
confinement.  Aquilius  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  by  poisoning  certain  springs  (a  most  dishonorable  proceed- 
ing), in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender.  This  act, 
though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  infamous  ;  for,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices  of  our  ancestors, 
he  desecrated  the  Roman  arms,  which  had,  till  then,  been  pure 
and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable  drugs. 

"8  Attalus — left  a  will]  See  note  on  the  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fragments 
of  Sallust's  History,  p.  231. 
7»  Subject  to  the  kings]  Eumenes  and  Attalus. 
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BOOK  m. 

CHAP.    I.       THE    JUGURTHINE    WAR. 

This  was  the  state  of  thinirs  in  the  east.  But  in  the  south- 
ern quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  Who,  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any  war  in  Afri- 
ca ?  Yet  Xumidia  roused  liei*self  with  no  small  effort ;  and  in 
JujTurtha  there  was  somethini;^  to  be  dreaded  after  Hannibal. 
This  subtle  prince  assailed  the  Romans,  when  they  were  illus- 
trious and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means  of  his  wealth  ;  and  it 
fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  expectation  of  all,  that  a  king 
eminent  in  artifice  was  insnared  by  artifice. 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micipsa  by 
adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  being  sole  king, 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  but  ha\-ing  less  fear  of  them  than 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  whose  faith  and  protec- 
tion the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  crime  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  having  got  the  head  of  Iliempsal,  and  then  turned 
his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  the  senate  over  to  his 
side  (after  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Rome),  by  sending  them  money 
through  his  embassadors.  This  was  his  first  ^'ictorv  over  us. 
Having  by  similar  means  assailed  certain  commissioners,  who 
were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal, 
and  having  overcome  the  very  integrity  of  the  Roman  empire"'^ 
in  Scaurus,  lie  prosecuted  with  greater  confidence  the  wicked 
course  which  he  had  commenced.  But  dishonesty  can  not  long 
be  concealed ;  the  corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission 
came  to  light,  and  it  was  resolved  by  tlie  Romans  to  make  war 
on  the  fratricide.'''  The  consul  Caljmrnius  Bestia  was  the  first 
general  sent  to  Xumidia  ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold 
was  more  efficient  against  the  Romans  than  iron,  })urchased 
peace  of  him.  Ik'ing  charged  with  this  underhand  dealing, 
and  summoned,  on  the  assurance  of  safe  conduct,  to  appear 
before  the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to 
the  city  and  })rocure<l  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  comjx'titor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  assassin.     This 

•0  Ch.  I.  The  \'CTj  inteiprrity  of  the  Roman  empire]  Tp.<>os  liomani  tmpfrii 
morejt.  "  Beeauwe  Scaurus  seemed  of  all  men  the  most  grave  and  aosti- 
nent."  Freirmhemius.     8ee  the  note  on  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  15. 

»»  Fratricide]  Parrlcidam.    8ee  noto  on  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  14. 
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was  .another  reason  for  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  task  of  in- 
flicting the  vengeance  which  was  to  follow  was  committed  to 
Albiniis ;  but  Jugurtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so  corrupted  his 
army  also,  that,  through  the  voluntary  flight  of  our  men  in  the 
field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  master  of  our  camp ;  and 
an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of  safety  to  the  Romans, 
being  added  to  their  previous  dishonor,  he  suffered  the  army, 
which  he  had  before  bought,  to  depart. 

At  this  time,  to  support,  not  so  much  the  Roman  empire  as 
its  honor,  arose  Metellus,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  assailed  the 
enemy  with  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who  sought  to  delude 
him,  sometimes  with  entreaties,  sometimes  with  threats,  some- 
times with  flight  that  was  evidently  pretended,  and  sometimes 
with  such  as  seemed  to  be  real.^^  But  the  Roman,  not  content 
with  devastating  the  fields  and  villages,  made  attempts  on  the 
principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and  for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain 
to  reduce  Zama  ;  but  Thala,  a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the 
long's  treasures,  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  Afterward  he 
pursued  the  prince  himself,  deprived  of  his  cities,  and  forced  to 
flee  from  his  country  and  kingdom,  through  Mauretania  and 
Getulia.  Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army, 
(for  from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  enlisted  numbers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was  al- 
ready defeated  and  disabled,  but  did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  he  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigor.  The 
same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  reduced  Capsa, 
a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  and  de- 
fended by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and  forced  his  way,  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  Ligurian,  into  Mulucha,  a  city  seated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it  being  steep  and  apparently 
inaccessible.  Soon  after  he  gave  a  signal  overthrow,  near  the 
town  of  Cirta,  not  only  to  Jugurtha  himself,  but  to  Bocchus, 
the  king  of  Mauretania,  who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  Numidian  prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrust- 
ing the  condition  of  his  own  affairs,  and  apprehensive  of  being- 
involved  in  another's  ruin,  offered  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  a   treaty  and  alliance  with  Rome.     That  most 

f-5  Flight  that  was  evidently  pretended — such  as  seemed  to  "be  real]  Jam 
simulata^  jam  quasi  mrafuga.  There  is  something  corrupt  in  this  passage ; 
for,  as  Dukcr  and  Perizonius  observe,  there  is  no  conceivable  difference 
between  quasi  ^'erafuga  and  simulatafuga.  The  manuscripts  vary  a  little, 
but  afforct  no  help. 
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treacherous  of  princes,  accordingly,  was  insnared  by  the  treach- 
ery of  his  own  fatlier-in-law,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Sylla,  and  the  people  of  Kome  at  hist  beheld  Jugnrtha  loaded 
■with  chains  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  king  himself,  con- 
quered and  captive,  looked  again  on  the  city  which  he  had 
vainly  prophesied  '*  was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it 
could  but  find  a  buyer."  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold,"  it  had 
a  purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is  not  destined  to  perish. 

CHAP.    II.       THE    "WAR    WITH    THE    ALLOBROGES. 

Thus  did  the  Romans  succeed  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
there  were  much  more  sanguinar}-  proceedings,  and  in  a  greater 
number  of  places  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  inclement  than 
those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tempers  of  the  inhab- 
itants similar  to  it.  From  all  this  tract,  on  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  nc^-thern  quarter,  burst  forth  savao-e 
enemies.  The  Salyi  were  the  first  people  beyond  the  Alps 
that  felt  our  arms,  in  consequence  of  Marseilles,  a  most  faithful 
and  friendly  city,  ha^nng  complained  of  their  inroads.  The 
Allobroges  and  Anerni  were  the  next,  as  similar  complaints 
from  the  ^dui  called  for  our  assistance  and  protection  ao^ainst 
them.  The  river  Varus  is  a  witness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as 
the  Isara  and  Vindelicus,  and  the  Rhone,  the  swiftest  of  all 
rivers.  The  greatest  terror  tcf  the  barbarians  were  the  ele- 
phants, which  matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the 
triumph  there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  Bituitus,  in 
liis  variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  just  as  he  had  fought. 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  both  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  and  Fabius  Maximus, 
erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where  they  had  fought, 
and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
enemy  :  a  practice  not  usual  with  us,  for  the  Roman  people 
never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with  their  victories 
over  thfin. 

CHAP.    III.       THE    WARS    WITH     THE    CTMBRI,    TEUTOKEP,    AND 

TIGURIM. 

The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Tigurini,  fleeing  from  the  extreme 

"'  Bat  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold]  Jam  ut  venalU  fuu4<t.    Madame  Dacier 
propoeed  nam  ut.    Some  editions  have  tamen  tit. 

15 
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parts  of  Gaul,"  because  the  Ocean  had  inundated  their  coun- 
try, proceeded  to  seek  new  settlements  throughout  the  world ; 
and  being  shut  out  from  Gau?  and  Spain,  and  wheeling  about" 
toward  Italy,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  of  Silanus,  and 
from  thence  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  "  the  people  of  Mars®" 
would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and  use  their  liands 
and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  they  pleased."  But  what  lands 
could  the  people  of  Rome  give  them,  when  they  were  ready  to 
fight  among  themselves  about  the  agrarian  laws  ?  Finding 
application,  therfore,  unsuccessful,  they  resolved  to  obtain  by 
force  what  they  could  not  get  by  entreaty.  Silanus  could  not 
withstand  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the 
second,  nor  Caepio  the  third.  All  the  three  commanders  were 
routed,  and  driven  from  their  camps.  Rome  would  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Even 
he  did  not  dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  soldiers 
in  their  camp,  until  the  impetuous  rage  and  fury,  which  the  bar- 
barians have  instead  of  valor,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set  off  for  Rome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives.  With  not  less 
expedition  than  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  three 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius,  exert- 
ing extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route',  quickly 
outstripped  the  enemy.  Asss^iling  first  the  Teutones,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  place  which  they  call  Aquce  Sextice, 
in  how  signal  a  battle  (0  heavenly  powers !)  did  he  over- 
throw them  !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of  a  valley,  and 
a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  while  our  men  wanted 
water ;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to  happen  designedly, 

8*  Ch.  III.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Gaul]  Ah  extremis  Gallic.  As 
Gallia  occurs  again,  a  few  lines  below,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  passage.  Cluverius,  Germ.  Antiq.,  i.  10,  ii.  4,  iii.  22,  suggests 
that  we  should  read  Germaniee.  Greevius  and  Duker  say  that  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  Germans,  and  that  therefore  Florus  may 
reasonably  have  used  GaUia  as  synonymous  with  Germania.  I  have  little 
doubt,  however,  that  Cluverius  is  right;  for  Florus  was  too  careful  of  his 
language  to  make  so  inelegant  a  repetition  as  exclusi  Gallia  after  ab  extremis 
GaUiceprofvgi. 

8»  "Wheeling  about]  Quum — regyrarent.  The  latter  word  is  a  conjecture 
of  Salmasius,  approved  by  Graevius.  Duker  retains  the  common  reading 
remigrarent,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

••*  The  people  of  Mars]  Martiue  popvlus.  They  intimated  that  one  war- 
like people  ought  to  oblige  another  warlike  people. 
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or  turned  an  error  to  his  advantage,  is  doubtful ;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  stimulated  by  ne- 
cessity, was  the  cause  of  their  >'ictory.  For  when  the  troops 
clamored  for  water,  "  You  are  men,"  he  replied  ;  "  yonder  you 
have  it."  Such,  in  consequence,  was  the  spirit  with  which  they 
fought,  and  such  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans 
drank  from  the  ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood 
of  the  barbarians.  Their  king  himself,  Teutobochus,  who  was 
accustomed  to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  in  the  triumph,  for,  being 
a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  above  the  trophies 
themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  off,  Marius  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  Cimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent,  even  (who 
would  believe  it?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which  raises  the  Alps" 
still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward,  like  a  falling  mass 
of  rock,  from  the  Tridentine  heights  into  Italy  as  far  as  the 
Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the  river,  not  by  the  aid  of 
a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the  stupidity  of  savages,  trying 
to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and  making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its 
current  with  their  hands  and  shields,  they  at  last  blocked  it  up 
with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown  into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And 
had  they  immediately  marched  for  Rome  in  a  body,  and  eager 
for  battle,  the  danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great ;  but 
delaying  in  the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  climate  of  Italy 
is  most  luxurious,  their  vigor  was  diminished  by  the  very  mild- 
ness of  the  country  and  atmosphere.  When  they  had  been 
further  relaxed  by  the  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and  pleasant 
wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  ^vith  them.  They  requested 
our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  appointed  the 
next.  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they  call  the 
Raudian  field.  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  sixty  thousand  ;  on  ours  fewer  than  three  hundred.  The 
barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire  day.  Marius  had 
also  assisted  valor  by  artifice,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal  and  his 
stratagem  at  Canna*.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  fixed  on  a  foggy 
day,*"  so  that  he  could  charge  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware 

"  RaLse«  the  Alps]  QiuB  allius  Alpts  Uvat.  "  This  ia  very  true,"  says 
Grsevius,  "  for  snow  is  epread  over  snow,  and  is  turned,  they  uay,  into 
Btone."     See  c.  !<»,  hyeme  creverarU  Alpet. 

**  IIo  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day]   licbuiomm  diem.    To  attribute  these 
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of  his  approach  ;  and,  as  it  was  windy  also,  he  maneuvered  so 
that  the  dust  was  driven  into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy ; 
while,  in  addition,  he  had  arranged  his  troops  to  face  the  east, 
so  that,  as  was  afterward  learned  from  the  prisoners,  the 
heaven  seemed  to  be  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Roman 
helmets  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the 
struggle  with  the  enemies'  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that 
with  themselves ;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  wag- 
ons and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  ranged  around  as  a 
defense,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and  pikes. 
The  death  of  these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their  contest  for 
victory ;  for  when,  upon  sending  an  embassy  to  Marius,  they 
failed  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  sacerdotal  protection,"  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either  fell,  after  strangling  or 
braining  the  whole  of  their  children,  by  mutual  wounds,  or 
hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made  of  their  own  hair,  upon 
trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  wagons.  Their  king  Bojorix 
fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  furiously,  and  not  without  avenging 
himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve,  had 
taken  post  on  the  Noric  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing  in 
different  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight  or 
depredations  at  last  quite  disappeared.  This  joyful  and  happy 
news,  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  of  the  empire, 
the  people  of  Rome  received,  not,  as  is  usual,  by  the  mouths  of 
men,  but,  if  we  may  beHeve  it,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods 
themselves.  For  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  two  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
praetor ;  and  a  general  rumor  prevailed  in  the  theater  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Cimbri,''**  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  be 

Btrata^ems  to  Marius,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absurd.  Maurius  was 
asked'to  fix  a  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowledge  whether 
it  would  be  foggy  or  clear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Florus  says,  was  so  dense  that 
the  Gauls  could  not  see  the  Komans  approaching  ;  yet  he  states  that  thero 
was  sunshine  reflected  from  the  Koman  helmets,  and  making  the  heaven 
seem  in  a  blaze. 

^9  Sacerdotal  protection]  Sacerdoiium.  "  They  did  not  desire^  as  Madame 
Dacier  supposes,  to  institute  any  sacerdotal  body,  either  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, or  in  common  with  any  other  priests,  but  merely  requested  to  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Orarunt  ut—virginihis 
VesialU>ti8  dono  mitterentur,  affirmantes  ceqve  se,  atque  illas,  mrilis  concubiiua 
expertesfuturas.     Val.  Max.,  vi.  1,  fin."     Duker. 

"0  Of  a  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  etc.]  Frequensque  in  spectaculo  rumor 
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happy  for  us."  What  coul<l  be  more  wonderful,  what  more  ex- 
traordinary, than  this?  For  as  if  Rome,  raised  on  her  own 
hills,  had  taken  a  view  of  the  battle,  the  people  were  clapping 
their  hands  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cimbri  were  falling  in  the 
field. 

CHAP.  IV.        THE  THRACIAX  WAR. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians,  please 
the  gods,''  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  making 
inroads  into  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Thessaly  and  Dalmatia, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  Being  content  with  this  as  a 
boundary,  nature  apparently  stopping  their  progress,  they  hurled 
their  weapons  into  the  waves.  No  cruelty,  however,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  march,  had  been  left  unexercised  by  their 
fury  upon  such  as  they  took  prisoners  ;  they  ofiered  human  blood 
to  the  gods ;  they  drank  from  men's  skulls ;  they  made  death 
from  fire  and  sword,"  more  ignominious  by  every  kind  of  in- 
sult ;  and  they  even  forced  by  tortures"  infants  from  their 
mothers'  wombs. 

Of  all  the  Tliracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisci ; 

Victoriffl  Cimbricae  Felicitcr,  dixit.  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker's 
text,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  otliers,  as  if  Victori<B  were  a  dative  depending 
on  feUciter,  and  the  sense  were,  "  Good  fortune  for  the  victory  over  the 
Cimbri."  In  this  sense  Gruter  and  Freinshomius  expressly  say  that  the 
words  are  to  be  taken,  and  adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Suetonius  in 
vfhxchfeliciter  is  joined  with  a  dative.  But  these  datives  in  Suetonius  are. 
as  DuKer  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the  person  ;  and  both  he  ana 
Scheffer  doubt  whetlier  a  dative  of  the  thing,  sucli  as  victorlae,  can  properly 
be  used  with/€^ic/^r.  Duker  therefore  proposes  to  take  victorice  UiTiv)ric<z 
OS  a  genitive  with  rumor ^  and  to  let /eliciter  stand  by  itself,  as  in  Pheed.,  v. 
1,  4  :  Feliciter,  subclamant.  In  this  sense  I  have  given  the  passage  in  the 
translation. 

*'  Ch.  IV.  Please  the  gods]  Si  diis  plofft.  A  contemptuous  expression, 
similar  to  our  phrase  God  icot,  as  "Peter,  God  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

"  Death,  from  fire  and  sword]  Mortem  tarn  igni  quamfumo  is  the  com- 
mon reading.  I  have  adopted  Wa.«»se's  conjecture, /frro.  Duker,  indeed, 
endeavors  to  support /wmo  by  references  to  Cicero,  Verr.,  i.  17,  where  a 
man  is  describea  as  tortured  by  fumigation,  and  to  Vulcat.  Gall.,  iv.,  with 
the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Salmasius.  But  there  would  bo  no  need  to  say 
that  the  Thracians  added  insult  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  in- 
sulting in  itself. 

*'  Forced  by  tortures,  etc.]  Extoroiure  tormentis.  "  Tonntnta  accipio  funes 
circa  vcntrem  tensos  et  ligatos.  Tormento  tentior,  Priap.  Carm.,  v.  Vido 
ibi  Scalig.  Colv.  et  Scip.  Gentil.  ad  Apul.  A\io\.  non  longe  a  princ.  Quan- 
quam  etiam  oliis  modid  comprciiso  ventre  partus  extorqueri  poteut.'^ 
Buker. 
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and  to  their  strength  was  added  cunning.  Their  situation 
among  woods  and  mountains  agreed  with  their  temper.  An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  commanded,  was  not  only  routed 
or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a  prodigy,  entirey 
cut  oflf.  Didius,  however,  drove  them  back,  as  they  were  strag- 
gling and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  devastation  of  the  country, 
into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusus  repelled  them  further,  and 
hindered  them  from  crossing  the  Danube.  Minucius  made 
havoc  of  them  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  though  he 
lost  many  of  his  men  when  the  river,  which  deceived  them  with 
its  ice,  was  attempted  by  his  cavalry.  Piso  passed  over  the 
Rhodope  and  Caucasus.  Curio  went  as  far  as  Dacia,  but  was 
afraid  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  its  forests.  Appius  advanced 
to  the  Sarmatians,  Lucullus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those 
nations,  and  to  the  lake  Maeotis.  Nor  were  these  most  savage 
of  enemies  subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they 
exercised  on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflict- 
ed on  all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be  left  with 
their  hands  cut  ofl*,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive  their 
suSerings. 

CHAP.  V.       THE  MITHRroATIC  WAR. 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the  left," 
and  have  their  name  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people  and 
countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  ^etes.  After  him  reigned 
Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven  Persians. 
Then  came  Mithridates,  the  mightiest  of  all  kings ;  for  though 
four  years  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Pyrrhus,  and  seventeen  to 
conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held  out  for  forty  years,  till, 
being  subdued  in  three  great  wars,  he  was  by  the  good  fortune 
of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Lucullus,  and  the  greatness  of  Pompey, 
entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  embassador, 
that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia." 
Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he  burned  with  a 
desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all  Europe.  Our  vices 
gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while  we  were  distracted 
by  civil  wars,  the  opportunity  of  attacking  us  tempted  him ; 

»*  Ch.  V.  Alonff  the  sea  on  the  left]  In  mare  sinistrum.  The  Pontus 
Euxinus,  which  lies  on  the  left  of  those  sailing  from  Italy  into  Asia 
Minor. 
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and  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sertoli  us  showed  him  from  a  distance 
that  the  side  of  the  empire  was  exposed.  In  the  midst,  there- 
fore, of  these  sufferings  and  disturbances  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  tempest  of  the  Pontic  war,  as  if  seizing  its  opportunity, 
suddenly  descended,  as  from  the  extreme  heights  of  the  north, 
upon  a  people  wearied  and  pre-occupied.  Its  first  irruption  at 
once  snatched  Bithynia  from  us.  Asia  was  next  seized  with 
similar  terror,  and  our  cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted 
to  the  king.  lie  himself  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised 
cruelty  as  if  he  thought  it  a  virtue.  For  what  could  be  more 
atrocious  than  one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Rome 
that  were  in  Asia  to  be  put  to  death  1  Then,  indeed,  homes, 
temples,  and  altars,  and  all  obligations,  human  and  divine,  were 
violated. 

This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  king  also  a  passage  into 
Europe.  Accordingly,  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus,  two  of  his 
generals,  being  dispatched  thither,  the  Cycladcs,  Delos,  Euboea, 
(and  all  the  islands  except  Rhodes,  which  adhered  to  us  more 
firmly  than  ever),  with  Athens,  the  very  glory  of  Greece,  were 
seized  by  his  troops.  The  dread  of  the  king  even  aflected  Italy 
and  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Lucius  Sylla,  therefore,  a  man  ex- 
cellent in  war,  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  repelled,  as  with  a 
push  of  the  hand,  the  enemy  who  was  advancing  with  equal 
impetuosity.  Athens,  a  city  which  was  the  mother  of  com,  ho 
first  compelled,  by  siege  and  famine,  to  eat  (who  would  believe 
it?)  the  tlesh  of  human  beings;  and  then,  having  undermined 
the  harbor  of  the  Piraicus,  with  its  six  walls  and  more,"  and 
having  reduced  the  most  um/rateful  of  men^^  as  he  himself 
called  them,  he  yet  spared  them  for  the  honor  of  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and  fame.  Having 
next  driven  the  king's  garrisons  from  Euboea  and  Bcetia,  he  dis- 

•4  With  its  six  walls  and  more]  Sex  qruyque  et  amplius  murin.  **  What  six 
walls  were  those,"  Kuys  Gra;vius,  "  that  were  overthrown  by  Sylla?  From 
the  records  of  antiijuity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Piroeeus  had  any  other 
than  the  two  lon^  walls."  He  thcrclorc  conjectures  that  these  six  walls 
must  have  been  merely  walls  erected  for  the  occa.'^ion.one  behind  the  other, 
an  successive  defenses  npainst  the  besicqrers ;  a  conjecture  which  he  sup- 
ports by  a  reference  to  Appian's  account  of  the  sicfro.  Duker  agrees  with 
Graevuis.  IJede,  indeed,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Orosius,  vi.  2, 
speak  of  tlie  IMroeeus  as  boinj?  fortitied  with  a  sevenfold  wall  {ft^Umplici 
muro)^  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  misled  by  this  passage  of 
Florus. 

»*  Most  ungrateful  of  men]  Ingratistimos  hominvm.  As  having  banished 
or  ill-tre4ited  most  of  their  benefactors  and  great  men,  Theseus,  Solon, 
MUtiades,  Ciinon,  DcuiostheiKis,  etc. 
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persed  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  one  battle  at  Chaeronea,  and  in 
a  second  at  Orchomenus ;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself,  when  the  war  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  he  not  been  desirous 
to  triumph  over  Mithridates  rather  speedily  than  completely." 

The  following,  however,  was  the  condition  in  which  Sylla 
placed  Asia.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  people  of  Pontus. 
He  recovered  Bithynia  for"  king  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  for 
Ariobarzanes.  Asia  thus  became  ours  again,  as  it  had  begun  to 
be.  But  Mithridates  was  only  repulsed.  This  state  of  things, 
accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  people  of  Pontus,  but  incensed 
them.  For  the  king,  being  caught,  as  it  were,  with  the  hope  of 
possessing  Asia  and  Europe,*  now  sought  to  recover  both  by 
right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to  others,  but  because  he  had  be- 
fore lost  them. 

As  fires,  therefore,  which  have  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with  an 
increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  Asia,  by  sea,  by  land, 
and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adorns  the  shore  of 
Asia  with  its  citadel,  walls,  harbor,  and  towers.  This  city,  as 
if  it  had  been  another  Rome,  he  assailed  with  his  whole  warlike 
force ;  but  a  messenger,  who  (surprising  to  relate),  seated  on  a 
stuffed  skin,  and  steering  his  course  with  his  feet,  had  made  his 
way  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  ships  (appearing  to 
those  who  saw  him  from  a  distance,  to  be  some  kind  of  sea- 
monster),  gave  the  citizens  courage  to  make  resistance,  by 
assuring  them  that  Lucullus  was  approaching.     Soon  after,  dis- 

»7  Eather  speedily  than  completely]  Clto  quhm  wrh.  "  Florus  has  hero 
fallen  into  an  error,  for  Sylla  did  not  triumph  over  Mithridates  till  some 
years  afterward,  at  tne  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  peace 
with  Mithridates  from  desire  of  a  triumph,  but  '  hat  he  might  be  at  lioerty 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  faction  of  Marius,  wluch  was  then  domineering 
in  Italy."     Baker. 

»8  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  etc.]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands 
thus:  Recepit  Hithyniam  a  rege  JNicomede,  ah  Arioharzane  Cajypadociam. 
This,  as  all  the  commentators  observe^  is  evidently  corrupt.  I  have  followed 
the  emendation  proposed  by  Salmasius  ;  Recepit  Blthyniam  regi  Nlcomedi^ 
Ariohar-zani  Cappadociain.  Lipsius  conjectured,  Eeclpit  Blthyniam  d  Rege 
Nicomedes,  Ariobarzanes  Cappadoc'uim. 

1  Asia  and  Europe]  Graevms  and  Madame  Dacier  wished  to  expunge  Eu- 
ropd  from  the  text,  but  Duker  desires  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  war,  had  had  a  view  to  a  portion  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  all  Asia.  But  as  alienam  and  raptam  follow  in  the  singular,  the  ex- 
punction  seems  justifiable. 
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tress  revertinfy  upon  the  kinj^,  and  famine,  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege,  and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  famine, 
pressing  grievously  upon  him,  LucuUus  surprised  him  as  he  was 
endeavoring  to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army, 
that  the  rivers  Granicus  and  .^apus  were  reddened  with  blood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Roman  avarice,  ordered 
the  baggage  and  money  to  be  scattered  about  by  his  troops  as 
they  fled,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the  pursuers. 

Nor  was  his  retreat  by  sea  more  fortunate  than  that  by 
land;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  falling  on  a  fleet  of 
above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores,  shattered  it 
with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  presented  the  appearance 
of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  if  Lucullus,  by  some  compact 
with  the  waves  and  storms,  had  delivered  the  king  to  the  winds 
to  conquer. 

The  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired ;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  neighboring  nations,  he  involved  in  his  destruc- 
tion almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The  Iberians, 
Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both  Greater  and  Lesser 
Annenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ;  and  Fortune,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  sought  glory,  and  name,  and  titles,  for  her 
favorite  Pompey,  who,  seeing  Asia  excited  with  new  commo- 
tions, and  one  king  rising  after  another,  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  delay  till  the  strength  of  the  nations  should  be  united, 
but,  having  speedily  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all 
before  him'^  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  and  overtaking  the  king  in 
the  middle  of  Armenia,  suppressed  him  (such  was  his  good 
fortune  !)  in  one  battle.  The  engagement  took  place  by  night, 
and  the  moon  was  Pompey's  ally  ;  for  having,  as  if  fighting  on 
his  side,  stjitioned  herself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  front 
of  the  Romans,  the  men  of  Pontus,  by  mistake,  discharged 
their  weajx^ns  at   their   own   long  shadows,   diking   them*  for 

«  First  of  all  before  him]  Omnium  ante  te  primnt.  A  mode  of  ex- 
pression common  amonsf  the  Greeks,  as  m  X^n.  Sympos.,  c.  vili.  40: 
irpo'zpeTiaTaTo^  6oKiic  iivai  tuv  npoyeyfvjjfxevuv,  "  You  seem  the  ereatest 
ornament  to  the  priesthood  of  all  that  were  before  you."  So  Milton,  Par, 
L.,  IV.  S23 : 

Adam,  the  (roodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Other  exiunplea  might  be  found  in  abundance. 
>  Ix)ng  shadows,  taking  them,  etc.  I  rmbrcutuas  quojtiJiotlii/m  corpora,  cic, 

15* 
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bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mithridates  was 
utterly  overcome  ;  for  he  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterward ; 
thouo-h  he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which, 
when  their  head  is  crushed,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  the 
last.  Having  fled  from  the  enemy  to  the  Colchians,  he  sought 
to  alarm,  by  a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own 
Campania,  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Colchis,*  then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  and  so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy.  But  this 
he  only  conceived  ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of 
it  by  a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son 
Pharnaces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  hfe  which  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Pompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  hurrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Armenians  eastward,  and  capturing  Artaxata, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  he  allowed  Tigranes,  on  offering 
submission,  to  retain  his  throne.  Then,  steering  his  course  by 
the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  toward  the  Scythian 
north,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to  Iberia, 
spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the  Colchians, 
to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required  also  Arthoces, 
who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as  hostages. 
Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of  Albania  a 
golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  rewarded.  After- 
ward, turning  his  army  to  the  south,  and  passing  Mount  Lib- 
anus  in  Syria,  and  Damascus,  he  led  the  Roman  standards 
through  the  well-known  groves  of  perfumes,  and  the  forests 
of  frankincense  and  balm.  The  Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any 
commission,  were  ready  to  execute  it.  The  Jews  made  an 
effort  to  defend  Jerusalem ;  but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and 
saw  the  grand  mystery  of  an  impious  nation  laid  open,  as  it 

Not  very  likely.    Lipsius  would  strike  out  suas ;  but  it  occurs  ia  all  the 
copies. 

♦  To  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis]  Colchis 
tenus  jungere  Bosmron.  "  These  words  labor  under  no  small  obscurity. 
To  me.  however,  Florus  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  Mithridates 
wished,  as  Appiau  states,  to  attach  to  himself  the  natives  lying  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  into  Eu- 
rope." Duker.  Madame  Dacier  thought  of  explaining yw»j7ere  Bosporon  by 
"jungere  ripas  Bospori  ponte  ex  navibus,"  but  this  would  deprive  Colchis 
Unus  of  all  meaning. 
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were,  under  a  golden  sky.'  And  being  cliosen  arbiter  between 
two  brothers,  who  were  disputing  about  the  throne,  he  gave 
sentence  that  Ilyrcanus  should  be  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus, 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  decision,  into  chains. 
Thus  the  Roman  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Pompey, 
having  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  where  it  is  broadest,  made 
that  the  middle  province  of  their  empire  which  they  had  pre- 
viously accounted  the  last.  For  except  the  Parthians,  who 
preferred  coming  to  a  treaty,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  as 
yet  ignorant  of  us,  all  Asia,  between  the  Red  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  the  Ocean,  was  under  our  jurisdiction,  having  been  either 
conquered  or  overawed  by  the  arms  of  Pompey. 

CHAP.    Vr.       THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PIRATES. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  the  Cilicians  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  sea,  and,  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  had  made  the  seas 
as  impassable  by  their  piracies  as  they  would  have  been  ren- 
dered by  a  tempest. 

The  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Mithridates, 
gave  confidence  to  these  desj)crate  and  audacious  robbers,  who, 
under  covert  of  the  confusion  of  a  war  raised  by  others,  and 
the  o<Jium  against  a  foreign  .prince,  roved  up  and  down  with- 
out control.  Even  at  first,  under  a  leader  named  Isidorus,  they 
did  not  confine  themselves'  to  the  neighboring  sea,  but  exer- 
cised their  piracies  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  between 
A<-haia  and  the  Malean  Gulf,  which,  from  the  spoils  that  they 
took  there,  they  named  the  Golden  Gulf.  Publius  Servilius 
was  sent  against  them,  who,  though  he  worsted  their  light  and 

»  The  (^nd  mvstcry — under  a  golden  sky]  Tllud  grande  imput  gentis  ar- 
canum patens^  8U0  aureo  uti  codo.  Thus  Btauda  the  passage  in  Duker.  Some 
editions  have  suh  aureo  vitem  cahy^  but  viUm  ia  a  mere  coniecture  of  Lipsius, 
from  a  passage  in  Josephus,  Ant.,  xiv.  3,  where  it  ia  said  that  AristoDulu-i 
Rent  to  Rome,  as  a  present  to  Pompey,  a  golden  vine.  This  conjecture 
Salmasius,  Grseviua,  and  Selden,  unite  in  condemning.  Grtevius  himself 
proposed  tub  aureo  uti  vflo,  observing  that  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctum 
>aiictorum,  and  8aw  in  it  nothing  but  empty  space,  covered  with  a  vail  em- 
lir(.)i<lered  with  gold. 

«  Ch.  \T.  Did  pot  confine  thomselvesl  j\on  fontenii.  The  nan  is  not  in 
Duker'a  text,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  snownin  the  notes  both  l)y  him  and 
(irrt'vius.  The  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Molcan  Gulf,  could 
not  be  called  ^roximwm  mart  witli  reference  to  Cilicia. 
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nimble  brigantines'  "witli  Lis  lieavy  and  wellrappointed  ships  of 
war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory  without  much  bloodshed.  He 
was  not,  however,  content  with  driving  them  from  the  sea,  but 
sacked  their  strongest  towns,  stored  with  spoil  that  they  had 
been  long  in  collecting,  Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  Isaurus,  the 
very  stronghold  of  Cilicia,  whence,  conscious  that  he  had 
achieved  a  great  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus. 

Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  losses,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  confine  themselves  to  the  land,  but,  like 
certain  animals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  again 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  widely  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  ah-eady,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to 
his  Mithridatic  province.®  Resolving,  accordingly,  to  suppress, 
at  once  and  forever,  a  plague  that  had  dispersed  itself  over 
the  whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary'  meas- 
ures. As  he  had  a  large  naval  force,  both  of  his  own  and  our 
allies  the  Rhodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pon- 
tus  and  the  Ocean,^"  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  and  com- 
manders. Gellius  was  stationed  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  Plotius  in 
that  of  Sicily.  Gratilius  guarded  the  Ligurian  bay,  Pompeius'  ^ 
the  Gallic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic^  Tiberius  Nero  had  charge 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Avhere  the  entrance  to  our  sea  opens  ; 
Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  Marcellinus  the  Egyptian, 
the  young  Pompeys  the  Adriatic,  Terentius  Varro  the  ^gean 

'  Brigantines]  Myoparonas.  A  word  compounded,  according  to  Festus, 
of  two  words,  myon  (as  Scaliger  reads),  ana  paron,  both  signifVing  vessels 
of  some  kind.  Turnebus*,  Adversar.,  iii.  1,  thmks  that  they  had  their  name 
from  the  island  Paros  and  the  city  Myus.  Scaliger,  on  Festus,  would  derive 
the  word  from  uvc,  a  mouse,  and  Paros,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
shaped  somethmg  like  the  body  of  a  mouse. 

8  Was  made  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatic  province]  Mithridatiece provin- 
cicB  facta  accessio.  "  Florus  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  agamst  the 
pirates  was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mitliridatic  war,  for  he  was  not 
sent  against  Mithridates  till  the  war  with  the  pirates  was  ended,  as  is  clear 
from  Cicero  pro  Leg.  Manil.,  Plutarch,  and  Appian."     Duker. 

»  Extraordinary]  Divino.  As  (Jrof  and  (iai/nuvioi  are  used  among  the 
Greeks, 

JO  Entrances  both  of  the  Pontus  and  the  Ocean]  TTtraque  Ponti  et  Oceani 
ora.  Both  the  Thraeian  Bosporus  and  the  Fretum  Gadiianum,  or  Strait  of 
Gibraltar. 

"  Pompeius]  Dukcr  conjectures  Pomponkis^  as  in  Appian. 
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and  Pontic,  Metellus  the  Pamphylian,  and  Caepio  the  Asiatic  ; 
while  Porcius  Cato  locked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Proponlis  like 
a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it.  Thus,  whatever  pirates 
were  to  be  found  in  any  harbor,  bay,  creek,  recess,  promontory, 
strait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed  and  secured,  as  it  were  with 
a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed  his  efforts  against  Cilicia,  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  war.  Nor  did  the  enemy  shiink  from 
an  engagement  with  him,  not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their 
strength,  but,  as  they  were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to 
appear  daring.  But  they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the 
first  onset,  for  immediately  afterward,  when  they  saw  the  beaks 
of  our  ships  encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  oars,  and,  with  a  general  clapj)ing  of  hands,  which  was 
with  them  a  sign  of  supplication,  entreated  for  quarter.  Never 
did  we  obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nor  wns 
any  nation  afterward  found  so  faithful  to  us  ;  a  state  of  things 
which  was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  general, 
who  removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  inland  pails  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  this  triumph  what  shall  we  most  admire  ?  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  days  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as  not 
a  single  ship  was  lost  ?  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the  Cilicians, 
in  consequence  of  it,  were  never  after  pirates  ? 


CHAP.  Vir.      THE    CRETAN    WAR. 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  we  our- 
Belves  occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favored  Mithridates,  and  we 
r(^solved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  offense  by  force  of  arms. 
The  first  who  inva<led  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius  ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  that 
he  carried  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  })enalty  of  his  rashness,  for  the  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  ships,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ])risonors  were  suspend- 
ed from  the  siiils  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the  Cretans, 
with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  to  harbors. 

At  a  subse(juent  period,  Metellus,  after  wasting  the  whol<' 
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island  with  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus,^'^  Erythraea,  and  Cy- 
donia,  the  mother^  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  of 
its  cities  ;^^  and  so  cruel  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
that  most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent 
oflfers  of  surrender  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  a  distance. 
Pompey,  though  fully  engaged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  neverthe- 
less dispatched  Antonius  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus 
gained  reputation  from  another  man's  province.  But  Me- 
tellus  enforced  the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more 
unmercifully,  and,  after  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares, 
captains  of  Cydonia,  returned  home  victorious ;  yet  from  so 
remarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  the  sur- 
name of  Creticus. 

CHAP.  VIII.       THE    BALEARIC    WAR. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  was  accustomed  to 
military  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons  became 
Creticus,  till  the  other  was  called  Balearicus.  The  Balearic 
Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratic  outrages. 
You  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living  in  the  woods, 
should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea  from  the  top  of  their 
rocks.  But  they  had  courage  to  go  on  board  some  ill-made 
boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  surprised  vessels  sailing  by  with 
unexpected  attacks.  Seeing  also  a  Roman  fleet  approaching 
from  the  sea,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to 
engage  it,  and,  at  the  first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast 
shower  of  small  and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights 
with  three  slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution 
with  these  instruments  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only 
weapons  of  the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exer- 
cise from  their  infancy  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  from  his 
mother  but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bid- 
ding. But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Romans  with  their 
stones  ;  for,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them,  they 
set  up  a  bellowing  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore,  where,  dis- 

"  Ch.  VII.  Took  Gnossus]  It  is  necessary  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  text, 
cepit,  or  some  such  verb,  which,  as  Duker  observes,  seems  to  have  been 
lost. 

"  Mother  of  its  cities]  Urhium  matrem.     Its  metropolis. 
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persinc:   themselves  among   the   nearest   hills,  they  were  to  be 
found  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

CHAP.    IX.        THE    EXPEDITION    TO    CYPRUS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old,  and  was  f<jr  this  reason'* 
sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was  the  fame  of 
its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people  who  had  con- 
quered nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give  away  kingdoms, 
ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  I*ublius  Clodius  the  tribune,  that 
the  king's  property,  though  he  was  their  ally  and  still  living, 
should  be  brought  into  the  public  treasur}\  Ptolemy,  upon  the 
news  of  this  decree,  hastened  his  death  by  poison.  Porcius 
Cato,  however,  brought  the  wealth  of  Cyprus  in  Libumian 
vessels'*  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  replen- 
ished the  treasury  of  Rome  more  largely  than  any  triumph. 

CHAP.    X.       THE    GALLIC    WAR. 

When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompcy,  Fortune 
conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upon  Caesar. 
There  was  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nations,  the  Gauls 
and  Germans  ;  and  Britain,  though  separated  from  the  whole 
world,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it.  The  first  commotion  in 
Gaul  arose  from  the  Ilelvetii,  who,  lying  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  country  insuflScient  for  them, 
came  forth,  after  setting  fire  to  their  cities  (an  act  equivalent 
to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  return),  to  ask  of  us  new  set- 
tlements. But  Cajsar,  having  asked  for  time  to  consider  of 
their  aj)plication,  prevented  them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off, 
by  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway 
drove   back  this  warlike   nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a 

>*  Oh.  IX.  For  this  reason]  Oh  hor.  "  I  see  no  ground  for  this  assertion  : 
it  wan  rich,  therefore  sacred  to  Venus.  It  would  Burely  rather  liave  been 
eacred  to  Juno.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  ob 
hoc,  on  account  of  tliis,  but  ad  Jioc,  in  addition  to  this."  Freinshimius. 
This  conjecture  i.s  approved  both  by  Grtevius  and  Duker. 

'*  Libumian  vessels]  Liburnis.  "Those  vessels  were  now  called  Libur- 
nian,  which  were  previously  tenned  triremes,  quadriremes,  etc.,  as  is  sliowu 
}iy  Sheffer,  de  Milit.  Nav.  ii.  2."  Duker.  Their  name  was  from  the  Liburni, 
n  people  of  lllyricum.  The  reader  may  couault  the  commentators  on  Hor. 
Kpod.,  i.  1. 
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shepherd  drives  his  flocks  into  the  fold.  The  next  atTair  was  a 
war  with  the  Belgae,  which  Avas  attended  with  far  more  blood- 
shed, as  being  a  struggle  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
In  the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself,  who, 
when  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  buckler  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions.  Then 
followed  a  naval  Avar  with  the  Veneti,  but  there  was  a  greater 
struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and  were  shat- 
tered as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks  ;  but  the  contest  was 
obstructed  by  the  shallows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring  by  its  usual 
ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  The  Aquitani,  a 
crafty  nation,  betook  themselves  to  their  caverns ;  Caesar 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be 
set  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  Gauls  are  mere  senseless  warriors ; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together  the 
Treviri,  Ambiorix  the  Eburones  ;  and  the  two,  in  the  absence 
of  Caesar,  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  fell  upon  his 
lieutenant-generals.  Indutiomarus  was  valiantly  repulsed  by 
Dolabella,  and  his  head  carried  from  the  field.  Ambiorix, 
however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave  us  by  that 
contrivance  a  defeat,  so  that  our  camp  was  plundered,  and  our 
treasure  carried  off;  Then  we  lost  Cotta,  and  Titurius  Sa- 
binus,  one  of  the  legates.  Nor  was  any  revenge  afterward 
taken  on  Ambiorix,  as  he  lay  in  perpetual  concealment  beyond 
the  Rhine. 

Yet  the  Rhine  was  not,  on  that  account,  left  unassailed ; 
nor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  against  the  Germans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  grounds ;  for  the  uEdui 
made  complaints  of  their  inroads.  And  how  great  was  the 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus  !  When  our  embassadors  said  to 
him,  "  Come  to  Caesar,"  "  And  who  is  Caesar  ?"  he  retorted  ; 
"let  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.     What  is  it  to  him   AvL-it 
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our  Germany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  uith  the  Romans  ?"  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known people  in  the  Roman  canij),  that  wills  were  pubHcly 
made  even  in  the  principia.^^  But  the  greater  the  vast  bodies 
of  the  enemy  were,  the  more  were  they  exposed  to  swords  and 
other  weapons.  The  ardor  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  battle 
can  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  barbarians,  ha\'ing  raised  their  shields  above  their  heads, 
protected  themselves  with  a  testudo,'^  the  Romans  leaped  upon 
their  very  bucklers,  and  then  came  down  upon  their  throats 
with  their  swords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 
Germans.  Caesar  then,  of  his  own  impulse,  crossed  the  Mo- 
selle" by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  passed  even  the  Rhine  itself, 
to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hercynian  forests.  But  the  whole 
nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens,  so  great  alarm 
did  the  Roman  force,  suddenly  appearing  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  excite  in  them.  Nor  was  the  Rhine  crossed  by  Caesar 
only  once,  but  even  a  second  time,  when  a  bridge  was  built 
over  it.  The  consternation  of  the  barbarians  grew  then  much 
greater,  for  when  they  saw  their  Rhine  taken  captive  with  a 
bridge,  which  seemed  to  them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they 
all  fled  a  second  time  to  their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what 
was  most  vexatious  to  Caesar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  con- 
quered. 

All,  therefore,  by  laud  and  sea'°  being  subdued,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  was  not  sufl^icient  for  them,  lie   meditated  the 

'•  Ch.  X.  Even  in  tlie  Principia']  Etiam  in  principii«.  "lie  means  cither 
that  the  cliiefmen  of  the  army,  militury  trihunes,  prelects,  and  others,  who 
were  quartered  in  the  principia,  made  their  wills;  or  that  the  common  sol- 
diers, s*eized  with  terror,  betrayed  their  fcelinps  by  makinj;  tlieir  wills  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  general  and  the  other  officers."  JJuier.  "  The  lower 
part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a  brood  open  space, 
which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp,  called  principia,  (Liv.  vii. 
12),  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general  was  erected,  where  he  either  admin- 
istered iustiee  or  harangued  the  army,  Tacit.  Annal.,  i.  07,  Hist.,  iii.  13; 
where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  ( Jura  reddel/ant),  Liv.  xxviii.  24;  and 
punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  Oth.,  c.  1,  Aug.,  c.  24;  where  the  prin- 
cipal standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Tacit.  Annul., 
i.  3'.t."     Adam's  Kom.  Ant.,  p.  343,  8vo.  ed. 

"  Witli  a  tostudo)  Testudine.     See  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  98. 

'*  The  Moselle!  Morula.     Generally  written  Af^ella. 

"  All — by  land  and  sea]  Omnibus — terra  marique.  By  mari  the  people 
and  places  on  the  coast  arc  meant. 
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conquest  of  anotlior.  Having  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet, 
he  set  sail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with  extraordin- 
ary expedition,  for,  having  started  from  a  harbor  of  the  Mo- 
rini'"*  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  before  mid-da^\ 
The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  consternation  at  the  sight 
of  something  strange,  were  hurrying  backward  and  forward. 
Their  trepidation  was  in  consequence  a  victory  to  Caesar,  who 
received  arms  and  hostages  from  them  while  they  were  in 
alarm,  and  would  have  proceeded  further  along  their  coasts, 
had  not  the  Ocean  punished  his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck. 
He  returned,  therefore,  for  the  present,  into  Gaul ;  but,  having 
augmented  his  fleet,  and  reinforced  his  army,  he  ventured 
again  upon  the  same  Ocean,  and  pursued  the  same  Britains 
into  the  Caledonian  forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes^' 
prisoner.  Content  with  these  exploits  (for  his  object  was  not 
to  get  a  province,  but  a  name),  he  sailed  back  with  greater 
booty  than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  more  tranquil 
and  propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  his 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Gauls,  which  was  also  the 
last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature,  martial 
skill,  and  courage  (his  very  name,  Vercingetorix,  being  ap- 
parently intended  to  excite  terror),  drew  together  all  the 
Arverni  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carnutes  and 
Sequani.  This  king,  upon  festivals  and'  days  of  assembly, 
when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers  in  the 
groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues,  to  recover 
their  former  liberty  and  rights.  Caesar  was  at  that  time  ab- 
sent, levying  troops  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Alps  had  grown  higher 
during  the  winter,^^  so  that  they  thought  his  passage  stopped. 
But  he  (such  was  his  happy  temerity  at  the  report  of  these 
proceedings),  forcing   a  way  with   a   light-armed  troop  over 

20  Harbor  of  the  Morini]  Morinoporhi.     What  harbor  Florus  means,  is 
.  uncertain.    The  Morini  were  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite 

Dover. 

21  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes]  TJnxim  e.  regxbus  Cavelianis.  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  sound.  "  Freinshemius  excellently  conjectures 
vnum  e  reaihus  Cassivelauni,  or  unum  e  regitnta  Cassivelaunum ;  for  though 
Caesar  did  not  take  Cassivelaunus  himself,  Florus  rany  mean  that  he  took 
some  captain  or  petty  prince  of  Cassivelaunus."  Grxvius. 

2'^  The  Alps  had  grown  higher  during  the  winter]  Ili/eme  creverant  Alpea. 
See  note,  c.  3,  on  quie  altius  Aljoes  levat. 
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tops  of  mountains  previously  impassable,  and  over  snows 
never  before  tro<Jden,  reached  Gaul,  collected  a  force  from  the 
different  winter-quarters,  and  secured  a  position  in  the  midst 
of  the  country  before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders 
of  it.  Proceedinor  then  ajjainst  the  cities  that  took  the  chief 
part  in  the  insurrection,  he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  gar- 
rison of  forty  thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia, 
though  relying  upon  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Ger- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arverni,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.  This  great  city  he  first  weakened  by  famine,  surround- 
ing it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench  (the  river  being  let 
into  the  trench),  eighteen  towers,  and  a  high  breastwork ;  and 
afterward,  when  the  inhabitxmts  ventured  upon  sallies,  he 
slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with  swords  and  pikes ; 
and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  king  of  the  place 
himself  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the  victory^),  after  having 
come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  thrown  his 
royal  ensigns  and  arms  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  exclaimed, 
"  Receive  them  :"  thou,  O  bravest  of  men,  has  conquered  a 
brave  man." 

CHAP.  XI.      THE    PARTHIAN    WAR, 

While  the  Romans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Caesar,  were 
subduing  the  Gauls  in  the  north,  they  received  a  grievous 
blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could  we  complain 
of  Fortune  ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  the  disaster.  The 
avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defiance  of  gods  and 
men,  was  longing  eagerly  for  Parthian  gold,  was  punished 
with  the  destruction  of  eleven  legions,  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
head. 

Metellus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Cra.ssus,  as  ho 
was  going  out  of  Rome,  with  bitter  execrations.  After  the 
army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up  the 
standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  by  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind. When  he  had  pitcthed  his  camp  at  Nieephorium,  em- 
bassadors, sent  to  him  by  king  Orodes,  urged  him  "  to  remem- 

"  Receive  them]  IIaf>^.  Duker  has  I/aUfi  in  tlie  text,  but  recommenda 
in  h'lA  uutc  the  inipcrutivc,  wLich  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  id  the  true 
readings. 
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ber  the  treaties  made  with  Pompey  and  Sylla ;"  to  which  the 
consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king's  treasures,  made, 
without  even  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other  reply  than  that 
he  loould  give  his  answer  at  Seleucia.  The  gods,  therefore, 
the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refused  their  assistance  neither 
to  the  secret  artifices,  nor  to  the  open  valor,  of  our  enemies. 
The  first  military  error  of  Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates, 
which  alone  could  supply  him  with  provisions  or  secure  his 
rear.  He  then  trusted  a  Syrian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit 
deserter,  till,  under  his  guidance,  the  army  was  led  into  the 
middle  of  an  open  plain,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  every 
side.  Scarcely,  in  consequence,  had  he  reached  Carrae,"  when 
Sillaces  and  S arenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  stand- 
ards waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately 
afterward,  the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Romans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  army  was 
thus  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being  in- 
vited to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have  fallen 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  Parthians,  in 
consequence  of  resistance  from  the  tribunes,  hastened  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  with  their  swords.  Yet  even  thus  his  head 
was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision  to  the  enemy. 
His  son,  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  they  cut  off  with 
the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  unhappy  army,  scat- 
tered wherever  the  hope  of  escape  drove  them,  through  Ar- 
menia, Cilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought  home  the  news  of 
the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off,  together  with  his  right 
hand,  ws.s  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
unjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  Molten  gold  was  poured  into 
his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burned  with 
desire  of  gold,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be  burned 
with  gold  itself. 

CHAP.    XII.      A    RECAPITULATION. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Roman  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea ;  an  age  in  which, 
when  they  had  once  ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  carried  their 
arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  which  age,  the  first  hun- 
dred years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called  them, 

9*  Ch.  XI.  CarrseJ  See  i.  11. 
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golden^  free,  irom  vice  and  immorality,  as  there  yet  remained 
the  sincere  and  harmless  inte<rrity  of  the  pastoral  life,"  and  the 
imminent  dread  of  a  Carthaginian  enemy  supported  the  ancient 
discipline.  The  succeedinnj  hundred,  which  we  have  reckoned 
from  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Xumantia,  and 
from  the  inheritance  bequeathed  us  by  king  Attains  in  Asia, 
to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  those  of  Augustus 
who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for  tlie  domestic  calamities, 
as  they  were  honorable  for  the  luster  of  the  warlike  exploits 
that  distinguished  them.  For,  as  it  was  glorious  and  praise- 
worthy to  have  acquired  the  rich  and  powerful  provinces  of 
Gaul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  though  of  not  much  advantage, 
were  great  names  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  empire,  so  it 
was  disgraceful  and  lamentable,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  fought 
at  home  with  our  own  citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slaves,  and 
gladiators,  wliile  the  whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties. 
And  I  know  not  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the 
Koman  people  to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or 
even  to  have  been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  do- 
minion of  Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined 
by  their  own  strength.  For  what  else  produced  those  intestine 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune  ?  It  was  the  conquest  of 
Syria  that  first  conupted  us ;  and  the  succession  afterward,  in 
Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Such  wealth  and 
riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  overwhelmed  the 
republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vicee  as  in  a  common 
sewer.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Roman  people  demanded 
from  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence,  unless  through  the 
scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury  produced  ?  Ilence 
there  arose  the  first  and  second  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and  a 
third,  that  of  Apuleius.'*  From  what  cause  did  the  equestrian 
order,  being  divided  from  the  senate,  domineer  by  virtue  of  the 
judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from  avarice,  in  order  that  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of  causes,  might  be  made  a 
means  of  gain  ?  Ilence  again  it  was  that  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  was  promised  to  the  Liitins,  aud  hence  were  the 

"  Ch.  XII.  Of  the  pastoral  lifel  PcutorUz  secUf.  "  Tliat  eecta  Ls  used  for 
a  way  and  manner  of  life,  is  well  Known."  Duktr,  Stctam  rationemque  vi^ 
Uf,  C\c.  pro  Csel.,  c.  17. 

••  That  of  Apuleiua]  Seo  c.  16. 
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arms  of  our  allies  raised  against  us.  And  what  shall  we  say 
as  to  the  wars  with  the  slaves  1  How  did  they  come  upon  us, 
but  fiom  the  excessive  number  of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such 
armies  of  gladiators  against  their  masters,  i-f  it  was  not  that  a 
profuse  liberality,  by  granting  shows  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  made  that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment 
of  enemies  ?  And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not 
the  ambition  for  honors  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of 
riches?  Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence 
those  of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets, 
too,  and  profuse  largesses,  were  not  they  the  efi'ects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stirred  up  Catiline 
against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  insatiable  desire 
of  power  and  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  superabundance  of 
riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  Caesar  and  Pompey  with  fatal 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Roman  people,  dis- 
tinct from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give  an 
acount  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.    XIII.       THE    SEDITIOUS    NATURE    OF    THE    TRIBUNITIAL 

POWER. 

The  Tribunitial  Power  furnished  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which  under  pretense  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  common  people  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established),  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authority  for  itself,  courted 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  proposing  laws  respecting  the 
division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  corn,  and  the  disposal  of 
judicial  proceedings.  In  all  these  laws  there  was  indeed  a 
color  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than  that  the  com- 
mons should  have  their  full  rights  from  the  senate,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  all  other  nations,  and  was  master  of  the 
world,  might  not  live  without  altars  and  hearths  of  their  own  ? 
What  was  more  equitable,  tban  that  the  poorer  class  of  people 
should  be  maintained  from  the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ? 
What  was  more  conducive  to  the  security  of  equal  liberty,  than 
that,  while  the  senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  the 
equestrian  order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges  ?" 

»'  Ch.  XIII.  By  judicial  privileges]  Judiclorum  regno.  The  law  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  judices  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  were 
chosen  only  from  the  senators  ;    afterward,  by  a  law  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
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Yet  these  very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  be- 
came a  prize  for  its  own  overtlirow.  For  tlie  transference  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  kniirhts,  caused  pecu- 
lation with  reg-ard  to  taxes,^®  the  patrimony  of  the  government ; 
while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury,  the  nerves 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  the  common  people  be 
put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the  ejection  of  those  that 
already  occupied  them,  who  were  themselves  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  who  moreover  held  their  estates,  as  bequeathed  to 
them  from  their  forefathers,  by  prescription  of  time  and  right 
of  inheritance  ? 

CUAP.    XIV.       THE    SEDITION    OF    TIBERIUS    GRACCHUS. 

Tiberias  Gracchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a  man 
who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Rome  for  family,  person, 
and  eloquence.  But  he,  whether  dreading  to  be  involved  in 
the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender"  (as  he  had  been  one  of 
the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty),  and  joining  in 
consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by  a  regard  to  equity 
and  justice,  and  taking  pity  on  the  commons,  in  order  that  a 
people  who  had  conquered*"  all  other  nations,  and  was  mast<'r 
of  the  world,  might  not  continue  exiles  from  their  own  altars 
and  hearths,  or  from  whatever  motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a 
great  j)olitical  measure,  and,  when  the  day  for  propounding  the 
bill  for  it  was  come,  ascended  the  Rostra  attended  with  a  vast 
train  of  followers ;  nor  did  the  nobility,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to 
meet  him  with  a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the 
rest  of  the  tribunes.  But  when  Gracchus  observed  Cnneus 
Octavius  opposing  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  \-ioln- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of 
their  office,  and  thrust  him  from  the  Rostra ;  and,  besides,  put 

only  from  the  equiUs ;  next,  by  a  lawof  Ccepio,  from  both  orders  ;  and  vari- 
ous cliauj^es  succeeded.    See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  236,  8vo,  ed. 

"  Caused  peculation  with  regard  to  taxes]  VectUjalia  eu-pprimetjat.  "  It 
was  easy  for  tlio  eguifet  (many  of  whom  were  fanners  or  the  revenues), 
when  tney  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  privilege  of  being 
Judice^,  to  favor  those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thus  to  allow  of  much 
malapprop nation  of  the  public  money."  ^Stadiuti.  "  Suppretm  vtctigalia  aro 
inUrcfpta  ei  in  privatm  vjtut  conrerm.  •  Rupprimcre  pecaniam'  for  to  con- 
vert to  one's  own  use  occurs  in  Cic.  pro  Cluent.,  c.  25,  36."    Duher, 

"  Ch.  XIV.  Mancinus's  Burren<ler]  Afan^iniaruz  dtdUionis.     See  ii.  IS. 

*"  A  people  who  had  conquered,  etc.l  The  same  words  occur  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Probably,  as  Duker  observes,  they  ought  to  bo  omitted  in 
one  of  the  pa^jsagcs. 
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liim  so  much  in  fear  of  instant  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay- 
down  his  office.  Gracchus  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
three  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  But  when, 
to  complete  his  objects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia,  that  his 
term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  party  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  their  lands,  rose  up 
against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in  the  forum.  Having, 
upon  this,  fled  to  the  Capitol,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  save 
his  life,  touching  his  head,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  hand,  he 
excited  the  idea  that  he  was  asking  for  royalty  and  a  diadem. 
The  people,  therefore,  at  the  instigation  of  Scipio  Nasica,  being 
roused  to  take  up  arms,  he  was  with  apparent  justice,  put  to 
death. 

CHAP.    XV.       THE    SEDITION    OF    CAIUS    GRACCHUS. 

Shortly  after,  Caius  Gracchus  was  animated  with  equal  ardor 
to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  and  the  main- 
tainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavoring,  accordingly,  with  similar  tu- 
mult and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  peopie  in  their  forefathers'  lands, 
promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  Attains  for  their  support, 
and  becoming  elated  and  influential  by  means  of  a  second  tri- 
buneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time,  with  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon people,  an  apparently  successful  course ;  but  when  Minucius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the 
boldness,  relying  on  the  aid  of  partisans,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Capitol  so  fatal  to  his  family.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a 
great  slaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refuge  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where,  a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he  was 
cut  off"  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Insult  was  also  offered  to  his 
dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  was 
paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

CHAP.   XVI.       THE    SEDITION    OF    APULEIUS. 

Apuleius  Saturninus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote  the 
laws  of  the  Gracchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by  Marius, 
who,  being  always  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and  presuming, 
moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavored,  after  killing  openly,  at 
the  comitia,  Annius  his  competitor'*  for  the  tribunate,  to  intro- 

s»  Ch.  XVI.  His  competitor]  The  competitor  of  Apuleius.  Valerius 
Maximus,  ix.  7,  3,  says  that  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  calls  him 
Aulus  Numius.    The  manuscripts  of  Florus  vary  as  to  tne  name. 
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duce  in  bis  stead  one  Caius  Gracchus,  a  man  without  tribe  or 
name,  but  who,  by  a  forged  pedigree,  had  represented  himself 
as  one  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi. 

Apuleius,  exulting  with  impunity  amid  so  many  and  so 
great  outrages,  applied  liimself,  with  sucli  determination,  to  pass 
the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  even  prevailed  upon  the  senate 
to  take  an  oath  to  promote  his  object,  threatening  such  as  hesi- 
tated that  he  would  procure  their  exile."^  Yet  there  was  one 
who  chose  exile  rather  than  to  take  the  oath.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  nobility  were  greatly 
dispirited,  and  when  he  was  domineering  in  his  third  ye;ir,  he 
proceeded  to  such  a  height  of  audacity,  that  he  even  disturbed 
the  consular  comitia  with  a  new  murder.  In  order  to  make 
Glaucias,  an  abettor  of  his  insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  rival 
Caius  Memniius  to  be  slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent 
tumult,  joyfully  heard  himself  called  kinr;  by  his  followers.  But 
the  senate  afterward  combining  against  him,  and  Marius,  as  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  support  him,  becoming  his  opponent,  a 
pitched  battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  being  driven  from 
the  field,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Being,  however,  be- 
sieged, and  deprived  of  water,  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come  down 
from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
into  the  senate-house,  when  the  people,  bursting  into  the  build- 
ing, ovenvhelmed  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  tore  him  to 
])ieces  before  he  was  dead. 

CHAP.    XVII.      THE    SEDITION    OF    DRUSUS. 

Last  of  all,  Livius  Drusus,  depending  not  only  on  the 
influence  of  the  tribunoship,  but  on  tlie  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  all  Italy,  endeavored  to  jiromote  the  same 
liws,  and,  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
violent  a  combustion  in  the  state,  that  not  even  the  first  flash  of 
it  could  be  endured;  an<l,  Ix-ing  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death,  ho 
left  a  war  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The  Gracchi,  by 
their  law  respecting  the  judicial  power,  had  dinded  the  Roman 
people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  (^ne  nation  a  stat^i  with  two 

"  That  he  woald  procnre  their  exilcl  Aqud  et  igni  interdlcturum.  "  That 
he  would  interdict  from  lire  and  water,"  tuo  comiuou  form  of  words  uaed 
Lu  the  bcntuucu  of  biumhineut. 

1»? 
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heads.     The  Roman  knights,  feeling  strong  in  such  extraordi- 
nary  privileges,^^  as  having    the    hves    and  fortunes    of  the 
greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were,  by  intercepting  the  public 
revenues,"  robbing  the  state  at  their  pleasure  ;  while  the  senate, 
weakened  by  the  banishment  of  Metellus"  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Rutilius,^^  had  lost  all  the  pride  of  their  dignity.     In 
this  state  of  affairs,  Servilius  Caepio  and  Livius  Drusus,  men 
equal  in  wealth,  spirit,  and  dignity  (whence  the  rivalship  that 
animated  Drusus  arose),  proceeded  to  maintain,  the  former  the 
cause  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  banners  accompanied  each,  and  there  was 
as  much  hostility  in  one  city  as  there  could  have  been  in  two 
camps.     CaBpio,  in  the  first  place,  making  an  attack  upon  the 
senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Philippus,  leaders  among  the 
nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections.     Drusus,  to 
oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  populace  to  his  side  by 
the  prospect  of  passing  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  inspired 
the  allies,  by  means  of  the  same  laws,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  civic  franchise.     There  is  a  saying  of  his  remembered, 
"  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give  away,  unless  he 
would  distribute  dust  or  air."     The  day  for  proposing  the  bills 
arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multitude  showed  themselves 
on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to  be  beset  with  a  crowd  of 
enemies.     Yet  the  consul  Philippus  ventured  to  oppose  the  bills ; 
but  an  officer,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  eyes.     The  bills  were 
accordingly  proposed  and  passed  by  force.     But  the  allies,  im- 
mediately afterward,  demanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had 
been  offered  as  the  price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when 
death,  meantime,   carried  off  Drusus,  who  was  unable  to  keep 
his  word,  and  who  was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had 
rashly  excited ;  a  death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.     Never- 
theless, the  allies  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  performance   of  Drusus's  promise  from  the 
Roman  people. 

33  Ch,  XVII.  Extraordinary  privileges]  The  judices  being  now  elected 
from  the  equites.     See  note  on  c.  13. 

'*  Intercepting  the  public  revenues]  Interceptis  vectigalibus.  See  note  on 
c.  13. 

"  Metellus]   See  c.  16. 

3«  Rutilius]  He  had  held  the  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, but  was  brought  to  trial  for  extortion,  and  condemned  by  a  faction  of 
the  equites.    Stadius. 
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CHAP.    XVIII.       THE    "WAR    WITH    THE    ALLIES. 

ThouiT^i  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  extenuate 
the  odium  of  it,  it  was,  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth,  a  ci\nl 
war.  For  as  the  people  of  Rome  united  in  itself  the  Etrurians, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  derives  one  blood  from  them 
all,  it  fonned  one  body  of  those  several  members,  and  is  one 
people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies  with  less  dis- 
grace excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than  the  citizens  within 
the  city. 

When  the  allies,  therefore,  had  \\nth  great  justice"  demanded 
the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened  by  their 
exertions  (with  the  hope  of  which  Drusus,  from  a  desire  of 
getting  power,  had  inspired  them),  the  same  firebrand  that 
burned  Drusus,  inflamed  the  allies,  after  he  was  cut  oflf  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms  and  attack  the 
city.  Than  such  an  outbreak  what  could  be  more  sad,  what 
more  calamitous  ?  when  all  Latium  and  Picenum,  all  Etruria 
and  Campania,  and  at  last  Italy  itself,  rose  up  in  arms  against 
their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when  those  monsters  of  ingrati- 
tude from  the  municipal  towns  led  all  the  flower  of  our  most 
brave  and  faithful  allies  under  their  several  standards,  Popedius 
heading  the  Marsians,  Afranius  the  Latins,  their  whole  senate 
and  consuls  the  Umbrians,^*  and  Telesinus  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians ;  and  when  a  people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and 
nations  could  not  govern  itself,  and  Rome,  that  had  conquered 
Asia  and  Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corfinium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  Fericc,  the  consuls, 

"  Ch.  XVIII.  With  prreat  justice]  Justisxime.  "This  docs  not  seem  to 
be  consistent  with  wliat  is  said  above,  tliat  the  allies  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion -witli  disgrace  to  themselves  {fla^itio).  Unless  Florus  means  that 
though  the  demands  of  tlie  allies  were  just,  yet  they  ought  to  have  homo 
patiently  with  the  refusal  of  them  on  the  part  of  Komc,  which  they  wero 
Xo  regard  as  their  mother-city,  just  as  children  bear  with  hard  treatment 
from  their  parents."  Duker. 

»  Their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians]  Uinhron  totus  senatus  (t 
corviuUit.  Lipsius,  Freinshemius,  Faber,  Perizonius,  Gra>vius,  and  Duker. 
are  unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  or 
a  leader  seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonius  thinks  that  we  should  read  Po- 
peJius  Marsos  ft  Latinoti ;  Aj'ranitiM  L'mhr<f« ;  Egnatius  Samnium  ;  Lucani- 
amqiie  TtUnnun.  "  Egnatius  was  an  eminent  general  of  the  enemy,  whom 
I.ivy,  F.pit.,  lib.  Ixxv,,  calls  nohdiAxifnum  ducem,  and  whom  it  ia  not  likely 
that  Floras  would  have  omitted  to  mention."  Duker. 
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Julius  Cresar  and  Marcus  Philippus,  were  to  have  been  assassi- 
nated amid  the  sacrifices  and  altars.  That  atrocity  being  pre- 
vented by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  burst  forth  at 
Asculum,  where  certain  commissioners,  who  had  come  from 
Rome,  were  slain  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games. 
This  outrage  bound  them,  as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecute 
the  impious  war.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  various  signals 
for  hostilities  sounded  through  tribes  and  cities  from  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war, 
hurrying  about  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  the  devas- 
tation spread  by  Hannibal,  nor  that  by  Pyrrhus,  was  so  great 
as  the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grumentum,  Fesulre  and  Car- 
seoli,  Reate,  Nuceria,  and  Picentia,  were  laid  waste  with 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  Rutilius,  the  forces  of 
Gaepio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  Gsesar  himself,  having  lost 
his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Rome  covered  with 
blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wTctched  corpse.  But  the 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  always  more  remark- 
able in  adversity  than  prosperity,  rose  again  in  all  its  might. 
Their  generals,  respectively,  defeated  the  people  whom  they 
attacked ;  Gato  dispersed  the  Etrurians,  Gabinius  the  Mar- 
sians,  Garbo  the  Lucanians,  Sylla  the  Samnites ;  and  Pompeius 
Strabo,  laying  waste  the  country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and 
sword,  did  not  cease  from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  place,  he  had  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many 
armies  and  consuls,  and  to  the  gods  of  so  many  devastated 
cities. 

CHAP.    XIX.        THE    WAR    AGAINST    THH    ELAVES. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men,  and 
men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a  war 
against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of  all  nations  ? 
The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdonius  Sabinus  was  their  leader, 
and  when,  while  the  state  was  distracted  with  the  seditions  of 
the  tribunes,  the  Gapitol  was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  con- 
sul from  the  servile  multitude.  But  this  was  an  insurrection 
rather  than  a  war.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of 
the  empire  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  w^orld,  who 
would  believe  that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  by 
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a  war  with  slaves  than  in  that  with  the  Carthjfinnians  ?  Tliis 
countrv,  fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  pro- 
\'ince,  was  covered  with  largo  estates  of  many  Roman  citizens ; 
and  the  numerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the 
ground,  supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  cert^iin  Syrian,  by 
name  Eunus,  (the  greatness  of  our  defeats  from  him  makes  us 
remember  it,)  counterfeiting  a  fanatical  inspiration,  and  tossing 
his  hair  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the  slaves,  by 
command  of  heaven  as  At  were,  to  claim  their  liberty  and  take 
up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to  be  done  by  suj:>er- 
natural  direction,  he  concealed  a  nut  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
had  filled  ^^th  brimstone  and  fire,  and,  breathing  gently,  sent 
forth  flame  together  with  his  words.  This  prodigy  at  first 
attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  came  in  his  way ;  but  in  a 
short  time,  by  breaking  open  the  slave-houses,  he  collected  a 
force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and,  being  adonied  with  ensigns 
of  royalty,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he 
laid  waste,  with  lamentable  desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and 
villages.  The  camps  even  of  praetors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of 
war)  were  taken  by  him ;  nor  will  I  shrink  from  giving  their 
names ;  they  were  the  camps  of  Manilius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  and 
Ilypsajus.  Thus  those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home" 
by  slave-takers,  pursued  praetorian  generals  rout^  in  battle. 
At  last  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perjierna ; 
for  having  conquered  them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in  Enna, 
and  reduced  them  with  famine  as  with  a  pestilence,  he  threw 
the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains,  and  then  crucified 
them.  r>ut  over  such  enemies  he  was  content  with  an  ovation, 
that  ho  might  not  sully  the  dignity  of  a  triumph  with  the  name 
of  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itself,  when  it  passed  from 
the  hands  of  a  S}Tian  slave  to  those  of  a  Cilician.  Athonio,  a 
shepherd,  ha\ing  killed  his  master,  formed  his  slaves,  wIkjhi  he 
had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a  regular  troop.  Then, 
equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  silver  scepter,  and  with  a 
crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  lie  drew  together  no  less  an 
army  than  the  fanatic  his  predecessor,  and  laying  waste,  with 
even  greater  fury,  (as  if  taking  vengeance  for  his  fiite,)  villages, 
fortresses,  and  towns,  he  vwnted  his  rage  upon  the  nuisters,  but 

"  Ch.  XIX.  To  have  bec^  dragged  home]  Betrahi.    Many  editioua  liav« 
distrahi. 
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still  more  violently  on  tlie  slaves,  whom  he  treated  as  renegades. 
By  him,  too;  some  armies  of  praetors  were  overthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Cucullus  taken.  But  Aquilius,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Perperna,  reduced  the  enemy  to  extremities 
by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  easily  destroyed  by  famine 
forces  which  were  well  defended  by  arms.  They  would  have 
surrendered,  had  they  not,  from  dread  of  punishment,  preferred 
a  voluntary  death.  Not  even  on  their  leader  could  chastise- 
ment be  inflicted,  though  he  fell  alive  into  our  hands,  for  while 
the  people  were  disputing  who  should  secure  him,  the  prey 
was  torn  to  pieces  between  the  contending  parties. 


CHAP.    XX.       THE    WAR    AGAINST    SPARTACUS. 

"We  may,  however,  support  the  dishonor  of  a  war  with  slaves, 
for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second  class  of 
men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  with 
ourselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of  Spartacus  I 
know  not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers  in  it  were 
slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators ;  the  former  being  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men  of  the  worst 
character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  their  profession  by  its 
contemptibleness.  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and  CEnomaus,  breaking 
out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus,  escaped  from  Capua, 
with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same  occupation,  and,  having 
called  the  slaves  to  their  standard,  and  collected  a  force  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  men,  were  not  content  with  merely  having 
escaped,  but  were  eager  to  take  vengeance  on  their  masters. 
The  first  theater  for  action  that  attracted  them  was  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Here,  being  besieged  by  Clodius  Glaber,  they  slid 
down  a  passage  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  by  means 
of  ropes  made  of  vine-branches,  and  penetrated  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it ;  when,  issuing  forth  by  an  outlet  apparently  im- 
practicable, they  captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the 
Roman  general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterward 
took  other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plundering  the 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devasta- 
tion, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being  joined 
by  new  forces  day  after  day,  and  forming  themselves  into  a 
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regular  army,  they  made  themselves,  out  of  osiers  and  beasts' 
hides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  the  iron  from  the 
slave-houses  forged  swords  and  other  weapons.  And  that 
nothing  proper  might  be  wanting  to  the  complement  of  the 
army,  they  procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  herds  of  horses 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  conferred  upon  their  leader  the 
ensigns  and  fasces  that  they  took  from  the  praitors.  Nor  did 
he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Thracian  had  become  a  Roman  soldier, 
of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  afterward,  from  consid- 
eration of  his  strength,  a  gladiator,  refuse  to  receive  them. 
He  afterward,  indeed,  celebrated  the  funerals  of  his  own  officers, 
who  died  in  battle,  with  the  obsequies  of  Roman  generals,  and 
obhged  the  prisoners  to  fight  with  arms  at  their  funend  piles, 
just  as  if  he  could  atone  for  all  past  dishonor  by  becoming, 
from  a  gladiator,  an  exhibitor  of  shows  of  gladiators.  Engag- 
ing next  with  the  armies  of  the  con>uls,  he  cut  to  pieces  that 
of  Lentulus,  near  the  A})ennines,  and  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Caius  Cassius  at  Mutiua.  Elated  by  which  successes,  he  de- 
liberated (which  is  sufficient  disgrace  for  us)  about  assailing  the 
city  of  Rome.  At  length  an  effort  was  made  against  this 
swordsman  wiih  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  Licinius 
Crassus  avenged  the  honor  of  Rome,  by  whom  the  enemies  (1 
am  ashamed  to  call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
betook  themselves  to  the  furthest  ])arts  of  Italy.  Uere,  being 
shut  up  in  a  corner  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  escape  into 
Sicily,  but  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  tried,  on  the 
swift  current  of  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafts  made  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  they  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  death  worthy  of  men.  As  wjis  fitting  under  a  gladiator 
captain,  thev  fought  without  sj)aring  themselves.*"  8})artacu3 
liimsc'lf,  fitrlitinir  with  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  fell  as  became  their  general. 

CHAP.    XXI.       THE    CIVIL    WAR    OF    M ARILS    AMD    SYLLA. 

This  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among  them- 
selves, and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  forum,  citizens 

<»  Cli.  XX.  "Witliont  sparinrj  tlicinsclvcs]  Sin^  mufjtiime.  "  That  i.-*,  even 
to  death.  MUaio  wjus  Icus'e  to  witlidraw  from  the  battle,  wliieli  was  some- 
times L'rantc<l  to  couquered  jflu^'ft'ors  ;  but  when  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  fitfht  till  one  of  them  wua  killed,  the  struggle  waa  said  to  b« 
eine  mUsione.'^  FreluHhemius. 
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should  fight  with  citizens,  hke  gladiators  in  an  amphitheater. 
I  should  bear  the  calamity,  however,  with  greater  patience,  if 
plebeian  leaders  or  contemptible  nobles  had  been  at  the  head 
of  such  atrocity ;  but  even  Marius  and  Sylla"  (O  indignity  ! 
such  men,  such  generals  !)  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  age, 
lent  their  eminent  characters  to  this  worst  of  evils.  It  was 
carried,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under  three  constellations,^^ 
the  first  movement  being  light  and  moderate,  an  afifray  rather 
than  a  war,  for  the  violence  prevailed  only  between  the  leaders 
themseh^es  ;  in  the  next  rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole 
senate ;  the  third  conflict  exceeded  not  merely  animosity  be- 
tween citizens,  but  that  between  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  war 
being  supported  by  the  strength  of  all  Italy,  and  rancor  raging 
till  none  remained  to  be  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  was  Marius's  insatiable  am- 
bition of  honors,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  for  himself  the  pro- 
vince decreed  to  Sylla  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius."  Sylla,  provoked 
at  this  injustice,  immediately  led  back  his  legions,  and,  putting 
oflf  the  war  with  Mithridates,  poured  two  bodies  of  troops  into 
the  city  by  the  Esquiline  and  Colline  gates.  Here  Sulpicius 
and  Albinovanus  designedly  throwing  their  troops  iij.  his  way, 
and  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons  being  discharged  on  him 
on  all  sides  from  the  walls,  he  himself  also  threw  weapons  in 
return,  and  forced  a  passage  even  by  fire,  and  triumphantly  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  hill  as  a  captured  fortress, 
a  place  which  had  escaped  being  taken  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  the  Gauls.  Having  then  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
pronounced  his  opponents  enemies  to  the  state,  he  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  severities,  by  forms  of  law,  upon  the  tribune  who 
was  present,''*  and  others  of  the  adverse  faction.  Flight  like 
that  of  a  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather  Fortune  preserved  him  for 
another  war. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cnseus  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst  forth 

<i  Ch.  XXI.  But  even  Marius  and  Sylla]  Qumn  vero — Marius  et  Sylla. 
All  the  commentators  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of  some  correc- 
tion. Freinshemius  conjectures  jam  mro.  Lipsius  and  Madame  Dacier, 
with  less  felicity,  turn  vero. 

42  Under  three  constellations]  Tribus — sideribiis.    Sec  note  on  ii.  8. 

43  A  law  of  Sulpicius]  Sul^ncia  lege.  Sulpicius  was  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose. 

**  The  tribune  Avho  was  present]  Sulpicius,  apparently. 
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afresh,  being  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  between  the 
consuls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to  the  people  for 
recallino:  such  as  the  senate  had  declared  enemies.  The  assem- 
bly  met  armed  with  swords,  but  the  party  that  preferred  peace 
and  quiet  prevailing,  Cinna  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
fled  to  join  Marius.  Marius  then  returned  from  Africa,  the 
greater  for  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report  of  his  imprisonment, 
chains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  surrounded  his  dignity  with  a  cer- 
tain awe.  At  the  name  of  so  great  a  man  people  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  parts  ;  slaves  (a  disgraceful  proceeding),  and 
persons  condemned  to  the  prisons,  were  armed  in  his  cause  ; 
and  the  unhappy  general  easily  found  an  aiTny.  Claiming  by 
force,  therefore,  a  restoration  to  his  countiy  from  which  he  had 
by  force  been  expelled,  he  might  seem  to  have  acted  with  jus- 
tice, had  he  not  stained  his  cause  by  cruelty.  But  as  he  re- 
turned at  enmity  with  gods  and  men,*^  at  the  very  first  eruption 
of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the  ward  and  foster-child  of  the  city,  was 
pillaged  with  miserable  havoc ;  and  his  army  next  entered  Rome 
in  four  bodies,  Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius,  dividing  the 
troops  among  them.  Ilere,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius 
had  been  driven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been 
immediately  after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  men, 
somewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  been 
practiced  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.  The 
head  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Kostra  ;  that 
of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed  on  Ma- 
rius's  dining-tablc  ;  the  Cicsars*®  were  killed  by  Fimbria  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  household-gods  ;  the  two  Crassi,  father  and 
son,  each  in  tho  sight  of  the  other ;  the  hooks  of  the  execution- 
ers dra'T^'T^ed  Baibins  and  Numitoi-ius  tbrou2:h  the  mi<ldle  of  the 
forum;  Catulus  released  himself  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies 
by  swallowing  fire ;  Merula,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  tho 
face  of  Jupiter  himself  with  blood  from  his  veins;  Ancharius 
wjus  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  Marius  himself,  because,  forsooth,  he 
did  not  stretch  out  that  fatal  hand*^   when  he  saluted  him. 

*'-  At  enmity  with  prods  and  men]  Dis  hominibu-tigue  infextus.  Deporatc ; 
conscious  that  botli  pods  and  men  were  already  enraged  with  him,  and  not 
cjiriu}?  how  much  further  he  provoked  tliem. 

**  The  Ccpsars]  Cuius  and  Lucius,  two  brothers. 

*'^  He  did  not  stretch  out  that  fatal  hand,  etc.]  Quit  fataUm  illam  ftcilicH 
manumnon  porrexfrat  snliUanti.  Anclinrius  approached  to  salute  Marius, 
but  Marius  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  to  liiiu ;  tho  followers  of  Marius, 

10* 
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Such  and  so  many  deaths  of  senators  did  the  seventh  consulship 
of  Marius  produce,  between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  month 
of  January.  What  would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed 
the  year  of  his  consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  the  third  tempest 
of  civil  rage  thundered  forth  with  its  whole  fury,  eight  legions, 
and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  Sylla  returning  from  Asia  with  his  victorious 
army.  And  since  Marius  had  been  so  cruel  to  the  party  of 
Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was  necessary  that  Sylla  might 
be  avenged  on  Marius  ?  The  first  conflict  took  place  at  Capua, 
near  the  river  Yulturnus,  where  the  army  of  Norbanus  was  in- 
stantly put  to  flight,  and  the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  after- 
ward, surprised,  while  hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them. 
The  younger  Marius  and  -Carbo,  being  then  made  consuls,  as  if 
despairing  of  ultimate  victory,  but  purposing  not  to  fall  un- 
avenged, sacrificed  to  their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand, 
with  the  blood  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset, 
its  members  were  led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  jail,  to  be  put 
to  death.  What  slaughters  were  committed  in  the  Forum,  in 
the  Circus,  in  the  open  temples  !  Quintus  Mucins  Scsevola,  one 
of  the  pontifices,  embracing  the  Vestal  altars,  was  almost  buried 
in  the  same  fire  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,  leaders 
of  the  Samnites,  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cruelly 
than  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  done,  and  revenged  themselves 
under  pretense  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at  Sacriportus, 
and  the  Colline  gate,  all  the  forces  of  Marius  were  defeated. 
At  the  former  place  Marius,  at  the  latter  Telesinus,  was  con- 
quered. The  end  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the 
massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even  in  peace,  and  venge- 
ance was  taken  even  on  such  as  had  voluntarily  surrendered. 
It  was  a  less  atrocity  that  Sylla  cut  to  pieces  more  than  seventy 
thousand  men  at  Sacriportus  and  the  Colline  gate,  for  it  was 
then  war ;  but  it  was  a  greater  that  he  ordered  four  thousand 
unarmed  citizens  to  be  butchered  in  the  Villa  Publica.*®  Were 
there  so  many  killed  in  peace,  and  no  more  ?  Who,  indeed, 
can  reckon  those  whom  every  one  that  would,  killed  in  the 
city  ?  until  Fufidius  admonishing  Sylla  that  "  some  ought  to  be 

tlierefore,  dispatched  him,  according  to  directions  which  they  had  previ- 
ously received. 
<9  Villa  Publica]  See  the  psuedo-Sallust's  Second  ;£pistle  to  Caesar,  c.  5. 
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left  alive,  that  there  might  be  people  for  them  to  rule,"  that 
great  proscription-list  was  put  forth,  and  two  thousand  were 
selected,  out  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  to  be 
sentenced  to  die.  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It  grieves 
me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths  of  Carbo, 
Soranus  the  praetor,  and  Vcnuleius,  were  subjects  of  sport ; 
that  Bicbius  was  severed  limb  from  limb,  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beasts  ;*^  and  that  Marius, 
the  brother  of  the  general,  was  kept  alive  awhile  at  the  se- 
pulcher  of  Catulus,  his  eyes  being  put  out,  and  his  hands  and 
legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that  he  might  die  as  it  were 
piecemeal. 

When  the  punishment  of  individuals  were  nearly  over,  the 
first  municipal  towns  in  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spoletium, 
Interamnium,  Praeneste,  and  Florence.  As  to  Sulmo,  an  ancient 
city  in  alliance  and  fnendship  with  us,  Sylla  (a  heinous  act)  or- 
dered it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ;  just  as 
enemies  condemned^"  by  the  laws  of  arms,  and  malefactors  sen- 
tenced to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 

CHAP.  XXII.     THE  WAR  WITTI  SERTORICS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  but  a  consequence  of  Sylla's 
proscription  ?  W^hether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with  foreign 
enemies,  or  a  ci\nl  war,  1  do  nut  know,  as  it  was  one  which  Lusi- 
tanians  and  CeJtiberians  carried  on  under  the  conduct  of  a  Ro- 
man. Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  but  unsuccessful  ability,  be- 
coming an  exile  and  fugitive  from  that  fatal  proscription,  dis- 
turbed sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  his  ill-treatment ;  and, 
tnting  his  fortune,  at  one  time  in  Africa,  and  at  another  in  the 
Ijalearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the  Ocean,^'  went  as  far  as 

<»  Like  wilJ  beasts]  Rituferarum.     As  "beasts  would  be  torn. 

»o  Enemies  condemned,  etc.]  The  concludinfr  sentence  of  this  chapter  is 
nearly  unintelliLrible.  It  stands  llms  in  Duker's  edition  :  ^0771  Suhnonem^ 
retus  oppidiim,  aocium  atoue  amicum  (/acinus  indionum  ! )  noTidum  erpuntj- 
natut/if  nt  ofisiiloijure  f>flti,  et  modo  morte  dainnati  duci  Juoeniur  :  sic  damna- 
tam  cirilatem  jussit  Sulla  dderi.  Yoroftsides  Gronovius  proposed  to  Gnevius 
to  read  h)st(s,  which  succeeding  critics  have  approved.  Modo  no  one  has 
nttempted  to  exj)lain,  except  Wopkons  (Lcct.  Tullian,  T),  transcribed  by 
l>uker),  who  says  tliat  it  moans  nulUi  quaMione  adhihifu,  ovct  impetu,  or, 
as  wc  should  say,  "  otf-hand."  I  have  piven  to  the  passage,  in  the  trans- 
lation, the  sense  in  wiiich  I  must  suppose  that  Florus  intonded  it ;  omitting 
the  word  damnatam. 

^>  Ch.  XXII.    Being  driven  over  the  Oceou]    MU^uque    in   Octanum. 
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the  Fortiinato  Islands,  and  at  length  armed  Spain.  A  brave 
man  easily  unites  himself  with  brave  men ;  nor  did  the  valor 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery  ever  appear  greater  than  under  a  Roman 
general.  Nor  was  he  indeed  content  with  Spain,  but  extended 
his  views  to  Mithridates  and  the  people  of  Pontus,  and  assisted 
that  king  with  a  fleet.  And  what  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  formed  a  junction  ?  The  Roman  state  could  not  withstand 
so  powerful  an  enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general 
only.  To  Metellus  was  joined  Cnseus  Pompey  :  and  those  two 
wasted  his  forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful 
success ;  nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  in  the  field,  until  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  villainy  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Hav- 
ing pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  long 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  victory 
was  dubious.  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  command 
of  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius^^  making  a 
commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  brothers  Herculeii  on  the 
other.  Soon  afterward,  the  two  latter  being  overthrown  at  Se- 
govia, and  the  former  at  the  river  Anas,  the  generals  themselves 
tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron  and  Sucro  suffer- 
ed equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Part  of  our  army  then  devoting 
itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  countiy,  and  part  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain  suffered  for  the  disagreement 
between  the  Roman  generals,^^  till  Sertorius,  being  cut  off"  by 
the  treachery  of  his  people,  and  Perperna  being  defeated  and 
given  up,  the  cities  themselves  submitted  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  as  Osca,  Termes,  Tutia,  Valentia,  Auxima,  and,  after 
having  endured  the  extremity  of  famine,  Calagurris.  Spain  was 
thus  restored  to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  have  the 
war  accounted  rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  they  might 
have  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 

CHAP.  XXIII.       THE    CIVIL    WAR   UNDER    LEPIDUS. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Quintus  Catulus,  a 
civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  before  it  be- 

M18.WS,  as  the  critics  observe,  can  hardly  be  right.  Lipsius  conjectures 
'victus,  Perizonius  fusns. 

^"^  Domitius  and  Thorins]  Lieutenant-generals  of  Metellus  ;  the  brothers 
Herculeii,  on  the  side  of  Sertorius,  are  mentioned  by  Frontin,  i.  5,  8,  Livy, 
Epit.,  xc,  Eutrop.,  vi.  1,  and  other  authors. 

'-^  Roman  generals]  Sertorius  and  hia  opponents.  Sertorius  was  by  birth 
a  Sabine. 
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gan  ;  but  how  violent  was  it !"  It  was  a  spark  of  the  great 
civil  contention  that  had  spread  abroad  its  fires  from  the  very 
funeral  pile  of  Sylla.  For  Lepidus,  iu  his  presumption,  being 
eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affiiirs,  prepared  to  annul  the 
acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  unjustly,  if  he  could 
have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  conmionwealth.  But 
he  would  not ;  for  since  Sylla,  as  dictator,  liad  proscribed  his 
enemies  by  right  of  war,  if  Lepidus  recalled  those  of  them  that 
survived,  for  what  other  end  were  they  recalled  than  for  a  war  1 
And  since  Sylla  had  assigned  the  estates  of  the  condemned  citi- 
zens, though  seized  unjustly,  yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for 
their  restitution  would  no  doubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now 
tranquilizod.  It  was  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  republic  to  continue  quiet  on  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds 
should  be  torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  the  state,  as  with  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  by  his  turbulent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etruria,  and 
thence  brought  arms  and  an  army  against  Rome.  But  Luta- 
tius  Catulus  and  Cnaius  Pompey,  the  captains  and  ringleaders 
under  Sylla's  tyranny,  had  pre\nously  occupied  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  with  another  army.  Being 
repulsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and  after- 
ward declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back,  without 
loss,  to  Etruria,  and  thence  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died 
of  disease  and  sorrow  of  mind.  The  conquerors,  which  was 
scarcely  ever  the  case  in  civil  wars,  were  content  with  re-estab- 
lishing peace. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAP.    I.       THE    INSURRECTIOX    OF    CATILINE. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  want  of  means  occasioned  by  it,  with  a  Ciir  opportu- 

*«  Ch.  XXIIl.  But  how  violent  was  it  1]  In  all  the  editions  the  passajfo 
stands,  Sed  <^uaiU>im  UiO^que  fax  illiuH  motua  ah  ipso  SylLv.  rnqo  extirsitl 
Qnnntum  lat^que  is  mere  nonsense,  ns  all  the  commentators  alfow,  except 
I'erizonitu,  wlio  would  make  it  eouivalent  to  quantum  ef  qnam  Uit>,  but,  as 
Dukcr  remarks,  he  should  have  snown  that  otner  writers  so  express  them- 
selves. N.  Heinsius  conjectures  quantum  qwimque  Int^ ;  Dukcr,  quam 
late ;  Is.  Vossius,  qudm  hn'/c,  UiO^jue.  I  have  not  attempted  any  close  ad- 
herence to  the  text.  Madame  Dacicr  was  inclined  to  expunge  both  quantum 
and  lateque. 
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nity  at  the  same  time  (for  the  Roman  forces  were  then  abroad 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world),  that  led  Catiline  to  form  the 
atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country.  With  what  ac- 
complices (direful  to  relate !)  did  he  undertake  to  murder  the 
senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire," 
to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the  entire  government,  and 
to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even  Hannibal  seems  to  have 
contemplated  !  He  was  himself  a  patrician ;  but  this  was  only 
a  small  consideration  ;  there  were  joined  with  him  the  Curii,  the 
Porcii,  the  Syllse,  the  Cethegi,  the  Antronii,  the  Vargunteii,  the 
Longini,  (what  illustrious  families,  what  ornaments  of  the  sen- 
ate !)  and  Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  praetor.  All  these  he 
had  as  supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a  pledge  to  unite 
them  in  the  plot,  human  blood'^'  was  introduced,  which,  being 
earned  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them  ;  an  act  of  the 
utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for  which 
they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end  of  this  glorious 
empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  and  Antonius,  of  whom  one  discovered  the  plot  by  vigi- 
lance, and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having  convoked 
the  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who  was  then 
present  in  the  house  ;  but  nothing  further  was  effected  by  it, 
than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  expressly  declaring" 
that  he  would  extinguish  the  flame  raised  against  him  by  a 
general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  army  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Manlius  in  Etruria,  intending  to  advance  under  arms 
against  the  city.  Lentulus,  meanwhile,  promising  himself  the 
kingdom  portended  to  his  family  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed 
throughout  the  city,  against  a  day  appointed  by  Catiline,  men, 
combustibles,   and  weapons.      And  not    confined   to  plotting 

S5  Ch.  I.  To  destroy  the  city  by  fire]  Dlstrlngere  incendiis  urbem.  So  ad 
distringendam  libertatem,  Sen.  Benef.,  vi.  34,  where  Lipsius  would  read 
dcstringendam. 

08  Human  blood]  See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  22. 

57  Openly  and  expressly  declaring]  Seque  palam  professo  incendium,  etc. 
The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt.  Maclame  Dacier  would  strike  out  pro- 
fesso ;  Graivius  would  eject  palam,  and  read  ex  professo,  adverbially. 
Gronovius  would  read  seqiie  patam  pjxifessus,  etc.,  which  Vossius,  Rupertus, 
and  apparently  Duker,  approve,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
way  of  correcting  the  passage. 
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among  the  people  of  the  city,  the  rage  for  the  conspiracy,  hav- 
ing excited  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  who  happened  then 
to  be  at  Rome,  to  give  their  voice  in  favor  of  war,  would  have 
spread  beyond  the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentulus  been  inter- 
cepted through  the  information  of  Vulturcius.  Hands  were 
immediately  laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  by  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  praetor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  AVhen  a 
consultation  was  held  about  their  punishment,  Caesar  gave  his 
opinion  that  they  f^hould  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their  rank. 
Cato  that  they  should  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their  crime. 
Cato's  adnce  being  generally  adopted,  the  trait<:»rs  were 
strangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut  off, 
Catiline  did  not  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Marching,  however, 
with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him  on  the  way.  How 
desperate  the  eng^agement  was,  the  result  manifested  ;  for  not  a 
man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived.  Whatever  place  each  had 
occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very  spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he 
covered  with  his  corpse.  Catiline  Wc'is  found,  far  in  advance  of 
his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  ;  a  most  glorious 
deatli  had  he  thus  fallen  for  his  country. 

CHAP.    II.        THE    WAR    BETWEEN    C^SAR    AND    POMPEY. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Roman  em- 
])ire  was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The  outrages  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  had  already  ma'le  a  sort  of  prelude  within 
the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial.  The  storm  of  Sylla  ha^l  thun- 
dered even  further,  but  still  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The 
fury  of  Caisar  and  Pompey,  as  with  a  general  deluge  or  con- 
flagration, overran  the  city,  Italy,  other  countries  and  nations, 
and  finally  the  whole  empire  wherever  it  extended  ;  so  tliat  it 
can  not  properly  bo  called  a  civil  war,  or  war  with  allies; 
neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war ;  but  it  was  rather  a  war 
consisting  of  all  thcsc^  or  even  somethinr;  more  than  a  war.  If 
we  look  at  the  k'a<lers  in  it,  the  whole  of  the  st*nat<^)rs  were  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider  the  armies,  there  were  on 
one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the  other  eighteen,  the  entire 
flower  and   strength  of  the  manhood  of  Italy  ;  if  we  con  tern- 
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plate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  allies,  there  were  on  one  side 
levies  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  on  the  other  Deiotarus,  Ariobar- 
zanes,  Tarcondimotus,'^^  Cotys,  and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Cap- 
padocia,  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  ^tolia,  and  all  the  East ; 
if  we  regard  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time 
short  in  proportion  to  the  havoc  made  in  it ;  if  we  attend  to 
the  space  and  ground  on  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within 
Italy,  whence  it  spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  returning  from 
the  west,  settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ; 
hence  it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then  turned  toward  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  Africa,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.^^.But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  sS^sided  till  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of  Quin- 
tus  Metellus  and  Lucius  Afranius,  when  the  majesty  of  Rome 
predominated  throughout  the  world,  and  Rome  herself  was  cel- 
ebrating, in  the  theaters  of  Pompey,  her  recent  victories  and 
triumphs  over  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown  power  of 
Pompey,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  excited  among  the  idle  cit- 
izens a  feehng  of  envy  toward  him.  Metellus,  discontented  at 
the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Crete,^^  Cato,  ever  an  enemy 
to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pompey,  and  raised  a  clamor 
against  his  acts.  Resentment  at  such  conduct  drove  Pompey 
to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him  to  provide  some  support 
for  his  authority.  Crassus  happened  at  that  time  to  be  distin- 
guished for  family,  wealth,  and  honor,  but  was  desirous  to  have 
his  power  still  greater.  Caius  Caesar  had  become  eminent  by 
his  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate. 
Yet  Pompey  rose  above  them  both.  Caesar,  therefore,  being 
eager  to  acquire  distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had 
got,  and  Pompey  to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous 
of  power,  they  readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment. Striving,  accordingly,  with  their  common  forces,  each 
for  his  own  advancement,  Caesar  took  the  province  of  Gaul, 

5-*  Ch.  II.  Tarcondiraotus]  A  ;prince  of  Cilicia ;  Cotys,  a  king  of  Thrace. 

59  At  the  diminution  of  liis  triumph  over  Crete]  Oh  imminutum  CretoR 
trlumphum.  "  Not  complaining  without  reason,  for  the  greatest  ornament 
of  hi;s  triumph^  the  captive  leaders,  had  been  kept  back  by  Pompey."  Veil. 
Tat.,  ii.  40.    I)ion.  Cass.,  lib.  xxxvi. 
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Crassus  that  of  Asia,  Pompey  that  of  Spain ;  they  had  three 
vast  armies,""  and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held 
by  those  three  leading  personages.  Their  government  extended 
through  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  (for  they 
had  previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another), 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  Cnesar  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  among  the  Parthians,  and  that  of 
Julia,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  by  means 
of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of  Caesar  was 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence  of  Pom- 
pey was  offensive  to  Caesar.  The  one  could  not  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they  struggled  for 
mastery,  as  if  the  resources  of  so  great  an  empire  would  not 
suffice  for  two.  Accordingly,  in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus 
and  Marcellus,  their  first  bond  of  union  being  broken,  the  sen- 
ate, that  is,  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  successor  to  Caesar 
in  the  consulate ;  nor  did  Caesar  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at  the  following  elec- 
tion. P>ut  the  consulship,  which  ten  tribunes  of  the  people, 
with  Poinpoy's  approbation,  had  recently  decreed  him  in  his 
absence,  wiis  now,  as  Pompey  remained  neutral,  refused  him. 
It  was  insisted  "that  he  should  come  and  sue  for  it  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage."  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
what  had  been  decreed  him,  and  dechu*ed,  that  unless  they 
adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not  part  with  his  army. 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against  him  as  an  enemy. 

Caesar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  they  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  of  Caesar.  The  first 
signal  for  battle  sounded  from  Ariniinum,  when  Libo  was  ex- 
pelleil  from  Etruria,  Thermus  from  Uinhria,  and  Dumitius  from 
Corfiniura.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without  blood- 
shed, if  Cjesar  could  liave  surpris<'d  Pompey  at  lirundusiiim; 
and  ho  would  have  sur})rised  him,  had  ho  not  escaped  by 
night  through  the  l)arricade  of  the  besieged  harbor.     Dislion- 

•0  Three  vast  armies]  TVes  maximos  ex^rcitus.  These  words  are  witliout 
a  verb  in  the  orifjinnl.  *'Somo  verb,"  says  Gravius,  "such  as  hatmere^ 
must  have  beeu  lost  out  of  tbo  test ;  or  the  three  wordk  must  have  been  on 
interpolation." 
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orable  to  relate  !  lie  that  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the  senate, 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  fled  across  the  sea,  over  which  he 
had  once  triumphed,  in  a  single  vessel  that  was  shattered  and 
almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven  from  Italy  sooner 
than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city,  which  Caesar  having 
entered,  when  it  w^as  almost  evacuated  from  fear  of  him, 
created  himself  consul.  The  sacred  treasury,  too,  as  the 
tribunes  were  slow  in  unlockinnr  it,  he  ordered  to  be  broken 
open,  seizing  the  revenue  and  property  of  the  Roman  people 
before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  being  driven  off  and  put  to  flight,  Caesar  thought 
it  better  to  regulate  the  provinces  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  corn,  he  se- 
cured by  means  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  In  Gaul  there  were 
no  remains  of  hostility;  for  he  himself  had  established  peace 
in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through  it  in 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pompey,  ventured  to  shut  her 
gates  against  him.  The  unhappy  city,  desirous  of  peace,  fell 
into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  But,  as  it  was  fortified  with 
walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  absence.  The 
men  of  this  Greek  city,  in  opposition  to  the  efi*eminacy  of  its 
character,"  ventured  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to  set 
fire  to  their  machines,  and  engage  them  with  their  vessels. 
But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  siege  had  been  en- 
trusted, defeated  them  by  land  and  sea,  and  utterly  subdued 
them.  At  length,  when  they  surrendered,  every  thing  was 
taken  from  them,  except,  what  they  valued  above  every  thing, 
their  liberty. 

In  Spain,  a  doubtful,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited  Caesar 
with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  the  generals  of  Pompey,  whom, 
when  they  were  lying  encamped  at  Uerda,  near  the  river  Sico- 
ris,  he  attempted  to  besiege  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  town. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  an  overflow  of  the  river  in  the  spring,  he 
himself  was  prevented  from  getting  provisions.  Thus  his  camp 
was  assailed  by  famine,  apd  the  besieger  was  himself  in  a  man- 
ner besieged.  But  when  the  river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains 
free  for  devastation  and  contest.     Caesar  then  pressed  fiercely 

«i  In  opposition  to  the  effeminacy  of  its  character]  Nbnpro  mollitie  nomi- 
nis.  "  ;Not  in  accordance  with  report,  which  represented  all  the  Greeks, 
not  excepting  those  of  Marseilles  at  that  period,  as  unwarlike  and  spiritless  ; 
for  that  the  people  of  that  city  had  then  degenerated  from  their  former 
reputation  for  valor,  is  shown  by  Bos  on  Cic,  Ep.  Att.,  x.  12."  Diiker. 
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upon  the  enemy,  and,  havino^  overtaken  them  as  they  were  re- 
treating to  Celtiberia,  forced  them  >vitli  a  mole  and  line  of 
circumvaliation,  and  consequent  privation  of  water,  to  capit- 
ulate. 

Hither  Spain  was  thus  secured ;  nor  did  Farther  Spain  long 
resist.  For  what  could  one  le^rion  do  after  five  had  been  de- 
feated ?  Varro,  therefore,  readily  suljmitting,  Cadiz,  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  the  ocean,  and  every  thing  else  acknowledged  the 
superior  fortunes  of  C?esar.  Fortune,  however,  in  Illyricum  and 
Africa,  made  some  attempt  against  him  in  his  absence,  as  if 
on  purpose  that  his  successes  might  be  made  more  striking  by 
something  unfiivorable.  For  when  Dolabella  and  Antony, 
who  were  ordered  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had 
pitched  their  camps,  the  former  on  the  Illyrian,  the  latter  on 
the  Curictin  shore,*"*  at  a  time  when  Pompey  was  master  of  a 
vast  extent  of  sea,  Octavius  Libo,  Pompey's  lieutenant-general, 
suddenly  surrounded  both  of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the 
fleet.  Famine  forced  Antony  to  surrender.  Some  flat  boats 
sent  to  his  assistance  by  Basilus,  siic!i  as  w\int  of  ships  had 
obliged  them  to  make,  were  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  by 
means  of  ropes  stretched  under  the  water,  through  a  new  con- 
trivance of  the  Cilicians  in  Pompey's  service.  Two  of  them, 
liowever,  the  tide  brought  ofl";  but  one,  which  bore  some  men 
of  Opitergium,  struck  upon  the  shallows,  and  underwent  a  fate 
deserving  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  A  party  of  some- 
thing less  than  a  thousand  men"  sustained,  for  a  whole  day, 
the  weapons  of  an  army  that  entirely  surrounded  them  ;  and, 
when  their  valor  had  no  way  of  escape,  they  agreed,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  surrender,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Vul- 
teius,  to  kill   one  another. 

In  Africa  the  valor  of  Curio  was  equalled  by  his  ill-fortune ; 
for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated  with  the  con- 
quest and  rout  of  Varus,  lie  was  unable  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mauretanian  cavalry. 
After  he  w.-ls  def<-*ated,  he  might  have  fled  ;  but  shann;  prompted 
him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was  lost  by  his  rashness. 

But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  destined 

«s  Curictau  shore]  Curktico  I'Uore.  "  From  Curicta,  a  town  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic,  called  by  Ptolemy  KovpiKzay  Salmasius.  The 
copies  vary  preatly  ;  some  have  Ihrcyroto  ;  others  Cretico. 

•=>  A  thousand  mcuj  Not  in  one  boat ;  though  it  would  seem  to  bo  so 
from  the  text. 
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to  contend  for  tlie  empire  of  the  world,  Pompey  fixed  on  Epirus 
for  the  seat  of  warftire,  nor  was  Caesar  slow  to  meet  him ;  for, 
having  settled  every  thing  in  his  rear,  he  set  sail,  though  the 
middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  unfavorable  weather, 
to  pursue  the  war ;  and,  having  pitched  his  camp  at  Oricum, 
and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which  had  been  left  with 
Antony  for  want  of  ships,  made  some  delay  at  Brundusuim,  he 
grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them  over,  he  attempted  to  sail 
alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight,  though  the  sea  was  tempestu- 
ously agitated  by  the  wind.  A  saying  of  his  to  the  master  of 
the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is 
well  remembered ;  "  What  dost  thou  fear  ?  Thou  earnest 
Caesar." 

When  the  forces  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  assembled  from 
every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely  differ- 
ent. Caesar,  naturally  daring,  and  eager  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged  and  harassed 
the  enemy,  sometimes  by  besieging  their  camp,  which  he  had 
inclosed  with  a  wall  of  sixteen  miles  in  circuit ;  (but  what  hurt 
could  a  siege  do  to  those  who,  from  the  sea  being  open,  had 
abundance  of  supplies)  ?  sometimes  by  fruitless  attacks  on  Dyr- 
rachuim  (a  place  which  even  its  situation  rendered  impregna- 
ble), and,  at  the  same  time,  by  constant  engagements  with  their 
parties  as  they  sallied  out  (at  which  time  the  extraordinary 
valor  of  Scaeva,  the  centurion,  was  displayed,  into  whose  shield 
a  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated),"  as  well  as  by 
plundering  such  cities  as  had  joined  Pompey,  among  which  he 
wasted  Oricum,  and  Gomphi,  and  other  strongholds  of  Thessaly. 
To  counteract  these  attempts,  Pompey  contrived  delays,  and 
declined  to  fight,  in  order  that  he  might  wear  out  the  enemy, 
who  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  with  want  of  provisions,  and 
that  the  ardor  of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted. 
But  the  prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  long  avail  him ; 
the  soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were 
kept,  the  alhes  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the  nobility 
with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates  hurrying  him 
on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theater  for  battle,  and  the  des- 

«4  A  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated]  Centum  atque  viginti  tela 
sedere.  Some  copies  have  centum  atque  qvxidraginta.  In  Cassar,  b.  c.  iii. 
53j  it  is  stated  that  tho  number  of  holes  in  the  shield  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty. 
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tiny  of  the  city,  the  empire,  and  the  whole  of  mankind,  was 
committed  to  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Never  did  fortune  behold 
so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Roman 
people  collected  in  one  place.  More  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  assembled  in  the  two  armies,  besides  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  kings  and  nations.  Nor  were  there  ever  more 
manifest  signs  of  some  approaching  destruction  ;  the  escape  of 
victims,  swarms  of  bees  settling  on  the  standards,  and  darkness 
in  the  day  time :  while  the  general  himself,  in  a  dream  by 
night,  heard  a  clapping  of  hands  in  his  own  theater  at  Rome, 
which  rung  in  his  ears  like  the  beating  of  breasts  in  sorrow ; 
and  he  appeared  in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen)  !  clad  in 
black  in  the  center  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets  first 
sounded,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The  javelin  of 
Crastinus,  too,  was  noticed  as  that  of  the  beginner  of  the  battle  ; 
who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  sword  thrust  into  his  mouth,  proved  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  wound  the  eagerness  and  rage  with  which  he  fought.  Nor 
was  the  issue  of  the  contest  less  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey 
had  so  much  larger  a  number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable 
of  easily  hemming  in  Cajsar,  he  was  himself  hemmed  in. 
When  they  had  fought  a  long  time  without  advantage  on  either 
side,  and  Pompey's  cavalry  had  galloped  forward  at  his  com- 
mand from  one  of  the  wings,  the  German  cohorts  on  the  other 
side,  at  a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  horse  in  their  course 
with  so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in- 
fantry, and  the  inf\mtry  to  advance  with  the  force  of  cavalry. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  retreating  liorse  followed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  light-anned  foot.  Consternation  then  spreading 
wider  and  wider,  and  the  troops  of  l*ompey  throwing  each 
other  into  confusion,  the  slaughter  of  the  rest  was  effected  as 
with  one  hand,"^  nor  did  any  thing  contribute  to  the  overthrow 
f>f  the  anny  so  much  as  its  magnitude.  Cajsar  exerted  him- 
self greatly  in  the  battle,  acting  a  middle  part  as  it  were,  be- 
tween a  coMimaufler  and  a  soldier.  Some  sayings  of  liis,  too, 
which  fell  from  him  as  he  rode  a])Out,  were  caught  up  ;  one  of 
which   was  cruel,  but  judicious  and  conducive  to  the  victory, 

•*  As  with  ono  hand]  Quaei  una  manu.     "That  is,  very  easily,  without 
effort;  no  great  force  Ixiu)^  uucesBary  to  effect  it."  Jiupt-rtus. 
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"  Soldiers,  strike  at  the  ffice ;"  another,  uttered  when  he  was  in 
pursuit,  was  intended  only  for  effect,  "Spare  your  country- 
men." 

Happy  had  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  the 
same  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  himself.  He 
6ur\'ived  his  honor,  to  flee  on  horseback,  Avith  more  disgrace, 
through  Thessalian  Tempe  ;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one  small  ves- 
sel ;  to  be  driven  from  Syedrag,""  and  to  meditate,  upon  a  desert 
rock  of  Cilicia,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  Africa,  or  Egypt ;  and, 
finally,  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight  of  his  wife  and 
children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible  prince,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his 
calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septimius,  a  deserter  from  his  own 
army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded  ?  But  the  ashes  of  the  fire 
of  Thessaly  burst  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more  vio- 
lence and  heat  than  before.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  war  arose 
against  Caesar  without  the  influence  of  the  Roman  faction. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crowning 
atrocity  of  the  civil  war,  and  assured  himself  of  the  friendship  of 
Caesar  by  means  of  Pompey's  head,  but  Fortune,  at  the  same  time, 
demanding  vengeance  for  the  manes  of  so  great  a  man,  an  op- 
portunity for  her  purpose  was  not  long  wanting.  Cleopatra,  the 
king's  sister,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  entreated  that  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  restored  to  her.  The  damsel"  had 
beauty,  and  its  attractions  were  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
that,  being  such  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  injus- 
tice ;  while  Caesar  had  a  dislike  for  the  king'^'^  her  brother,  who 
had  sacrificed  Pompey  to  the  fortune  of  party,  and  not  from  re- 
gard to  Caesar,  and  who  would  have  doubtless  have  treated  Cae- 
sar himself  in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it. 
Caesar,  desiring  that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  in  power, 
was  immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  the  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey ;  but  with  wonderful  bravery,  though 

"o  Driven  from  Syedroe]  Pulsus  Syedris.  "Syedra  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia  ;  Stephanus  calls  it  a  city  of 
Isauria,  which  is  often  confounded  with  Cilicia."  Salmasiua.  Before  Sal- 
masius  the  reading  was  ^z^fo^  {ox  pulsus)  Hedris,  ■which,  puzzled  all  the 
editors. 

«^  Damsel]  Puella. 

8»  Dislike  for  the  king,  etc.]  Odium  ipsnis  regis^  etc.  There  seems  to  bo 
something  wanting  in  the  text  here,  as  Freinshemius  and  Duker  observe. 
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only  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  he  withstood  the  efforts  of  a 
numerous  army.  In  the  first  place,  by  setting  fire  to  the  neigh- 
boring houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a  distance  the  darts 
of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  suddenly  made  his  escape  to  the 
island  of  Pharos.  Being  driven  from  thence  into  the  sea,  he 
swam  off,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  to  his  fleet  that  lay  at 
hand,  leaving  his  military  cloak  in  the  water,  whether  by 
chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its  receiving,  instead  of  himself^  the 
shower  of  darts  and  stones  hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length 
being  taken  up  by  the  men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  the 
cmemy  on  all  sides  at  once,  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes 
of  his  son-in-law  by  a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  The- 
CKJotus  the  king's  guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and 
Pothinus  and  Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men, 
after  fleeing  in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut 
off  by  death.  The  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried 
in  the  mud  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
mail. 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus,  For- 
tune apparently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  terminate  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  that  as  the  father 
was  conquered  by  Pompey,  the  son  might  be  conquered  by 
Cajsar.  King  Phamaces,  presuming  more  on  our  dissensions 
than  on  his  own  valor,  poured  into  Cappadocia  with  an  army 
ready  for  action.  But  Caesar,  engaging  him,  overthrew  him  in 
one  battle,  and  that,  as  I  may  say,  not  an  entire  one,  falling 
upon  him  like  lightning,  which,  in  one  and  the  same  moment, 
comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone."  Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  the 
part  of  Ca3sar,  "  that  the  enemy  wits  conquered  before  he  was 
seen." 

Such  were  the  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But  in 
Africa,  he  ha^l  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen  than 
at  Pharsalia.     A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics  of  the 

«»  Comes,  strikes,  and  ia  gone]  Venily  percussU,  ahscessU.  Ho  uses  the  prc- 
terperfects  for  tlio  sake  of  greater  eflect,  as  Pearce  imagined  that  Longinus 
used  the  aorista  in  sect,  i.,  ix^io^  6i — tu  re  Tcpuyfiara  diKTjv  oktj—tov  Tzuvra 
AitipopTjae,  Kal  ri/v  Tnv  f^r'/ropo^  IvOvr  uOpoav  IveAti^aro  ^iTaiuv,  wliicli 
passage  Smith,  believing  in  Pearce,  translated,  "The  Bublime — with  tho 
rapid  force  of  lightning,  lias  borne  down  all  before  it.  and  phown  at  ono 
stroke,  the  compuct  might  of  genius."  Both  should  nave  known  better. 
Minclliud  uptly  c-ornpares  Veil.  I'ut.,  ii,  7  :  J>jn  vix  crediJerim  tarn  rruiturt) 
tantajH  urbttnjicruiine^  concidisse,  renurrexme.  Sco  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  luG,  dznatos 
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shipwrecked  party  to  tliis  country;  relics,  indeed  we  should 
hardly  call  them,  but  rather  a  complete  warlike  force.  The 
strength  of  the  party  had  rather  been  separated  than  defeated. 
The  very  calamity  of  the  general  had  strengthened  the  obhga- 
tion^°  of  their  military  oath ;  nor  did  the  succeeding  leaders 
show  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names  of  Cato  and  Scipio  had  a 
sufficiently  effective  sound  in  the  room  of  that  of  Pompey.  To 
the  force  on  that  side  was  added  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  as  if 
that  Caesar  might  carry  his  conquests  the  further.  There  was 
therefore  no  difference  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus, 
except  that  the  efforts  of  the  Coesarians  were  greater  and  more 
vigorous,  as  being  indignant  that  the  w^ar  should  have  grown  up 
after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  trumpeters  (what  had  never 
happened  before)  sounded  a  charge  of  themselves,  before  the 
general  gave  an  order  for  it.  The  overthrow  began  with  Juba, 
whose  elephants,  new  to  war,  and  lately  brought  from  the 
woods,  were  startled  at  the  sudden  noise,  and  his  army  imme- 
diately took  to  flight.  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave'^^  to  flee, 
though  the  deaths  of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Scipio  got 
off  in  a  ship,  but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thrust  his 
sword  into  his  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  where  he  was, 
he  returned  this  answer,  "  The  general  is  well."  Juba,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  and  having  banqueted  sumptu- 
ously on  the  following  day  with  Petreius,  the  companion  of  his 
flight,  offered  himself,  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  their  cups,  to  be 
killed  by  his  hand.  Petreius  slew  both  Juba  and  himself,  and 
the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral  dishes,"  were  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Roman.  Cato  was  not  at  the  battle, 
but,  having  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Bagrada,  guarded  Utica, 
as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa."  Hearing-,  however,  of  the  defeat 
of  his  party,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  die,  but  even  cheerfully,  as 
became  a  wise  man,  hastened  his  own  death.  Dismissing  his 
son  and  attendants  with  an  embrace,  and  reading  in  the  night, 

70  Had  strengthened  the  obligation,  etc.]  By  exciting  them  to  avenge  his 
death. 

7i  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  etc.]  Et  d/iices  fortius  qua/m  utfugerent, 
etc.]  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker's  edition,  and  almost  all  others, 
tliough  Salmasius  long  ago  substituted  nee,  and  Freinshemius,  Madame  Da- 
cier,  Perizonius,  and  Duker  himself,  admitted  that  the  sense  demanded  the 
alteration. 

72  Funeral  dishes]  ParentaUa  fercula.  Because  Petreius  and  Juba  slew 
themselves  over  them. 

73  As  a  second  barrier  of  Africa]  Velui  altera  Africce  clcmstra.  Thapsus 
luiviDg  been  the  other. 
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by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  -which  treats 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  afterward  rested  a  while, 
but,  about  the  first  watch,  having  drawn  his  sword,  he 
pierced  his  breast,  which  he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more 
than  once.  After  this  the  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him 
with  plasters,  which  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then 
opened  the  gashes  afresh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing 
forth  made  his  dying  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  if  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fighting,  war,  and  the 
j)arty  of  Pompe}',  arose  again  ;  and  Spain  exceeded  Africa  in 
the  struggle  as  much  as  Africa  had  exceeded  Thessaly.  What 
now  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was,  that  the  two  gen- 
erals were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys  had  appeared 
instead  of  one.  Never,  therefore,  were  there  fiercer  encounters, 
or  with  such  dubious  success.  First  of  all.  Varus  and  Didius, 
the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Ocean."'  But  their  vessels  had  a  liarder  contest  with  the  sea, 
than  with  one  another.  For  the  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish 
the  discord  of  fellow-citizens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  ship- 
wTeck.  What  an  awful  scene  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men, 
ships,  and  arms,  mingled  in  contention  at  the  same  time  !  Con- 
sider, too,  the  frightful  nature  of  the  situation  itself;  the  shores 
of  Spain,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretania  on  the  other,  clos- 
ing as  it  were  together ;  the  internal  and  external  seas,'*  and 
the  pillars  of  Ilercules  overhanging  them,  while  all  around 
was  agitated  with  a  battle  and  a  teippest. 

Soon  after,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters,  to 
the  sieges  of  cities,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance  with  Rome. 
Of  the  battles,  the  last  was  fought  at  Munda.  Here  the  contest 
was  not  attended  with  Caisar's  previous  success,  but  was  long 
doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that  Fortune  seemed  evidently  hes- 
itating how  to  act.  Cajsar,  too,  before  the  battle,  was  more 
low-spirited  than  ordinary,  whether  from  meditating  on  the  in- 
stability of  human  things,  from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long- 
continued  prosperity,  or  from  dreading  Pompey's  fate  after 
having  attxiiued  l*omf)ey's  station.     But  in  the  course  of  the 

'*  At  the  very  month  of  the  Ocean]  In  ipso  oatlo  Ocfani.  Near  the  Btraita 
of  Gibraltar,  "  Not  far  from  Crautia,  as  Dion.,  lib.  xliii.,  has  it,  or  Carteia, 
HirtiiM  (le  licU.  Ilispan.,  c.  32."  Freitvthfitniu*. 

■*  The  internal  and  external  Bca«]  M'ir<  et  iiiinAtlnum  tt  fxUrnum.  The 
Mcditcrraacau  sea,  within  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ocean  without  it. 
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battle  there  occurred  an  incident,  such  as  no  man  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  of  before  ;  for  when  the  two  armies,  equal 
in  fortune,  had  been  wholly  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there 
happened  suddenly,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  combat,  a  deep 
silence,  as  if  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides.  This  was  an 
expression  of  general  feeling.'®  At  last  came  the  dire  misfor- 
tune, strange  to  the  eyes  of  Caesar,  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
service,  his  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did  not 
indeed  flee,  but  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being  r shamed 
to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  Springing  off  his  horse, 
therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  front  of  the  battle, 
where  he  staid  and  encouraged  those  that  were  shrinking,  and 
made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole  body  with  eye,  hand, 
and  voice.  Yet,  in  the  confusion,  he  is  said  to  have  meditated 
death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by  his  looks  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  five  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
which  then  marched  across  the  field,  and  which  had  been  sent 
by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp  that  was  in  danger,  caused  an 
appearance  of  flight.  Thus  the  crafty  general  either  believed, 
or  took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  make  it  appear ;  and,  ad- 
vancing on  the  enemy  as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised 
the  courage  of  his  own  men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponents. 
The  party  of  Caesar,  thinking  themselves  conquerors,  pressed 
forward  with  greater  spirit ;  that  of  Pompey,  supposing  some  on 
their  side  to  be  fleeing,  commenced  a  general  flight.  How 
great  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was,  and  how  great  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
circumstance.  The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  Caesar  giving  orders  that  they  should  immediately 
be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies  heaped  one 
on  another,  which  were  held  together  by  being  stuck  through 
with  lances  and  javelins ;  a  spectacle  that  would  have  been  hor- 
rible even  amonof  barbarians. 

When  Pompey's  sons  had  lost  all  hope  of  victory,  Caesonius, 
having  overtaken  Cnaeus,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  to  some  des- 

■«  This  was  an  expression  of  general  feeling]  JIlc  omnium  sensiia  erat. 
"  These  words  are  a  contemptible  gloss."  Freinshemius.  "  I  think  other- 
wise ;  Floras  means  that  all  the  soldiers,  by  this  silence,  testified  what  they 
felt,  namely,  that  th^  wished  an  end  to  be  put  to  civil  contention."  Grce- 
^ius.  "  If  this  was  Florus's  meaning,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  it  mor« 
plainly,  by  adding  or  prefixing  something  to  the  words."  JJuJcer. 
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ert  and  solitary  place,  slew  him  in  the  town  of  Lauron,  still 
fighting,  and  proving  that  his  spirit  was  not  utterly  broken. 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sextus  in  Celtiberia,  and  reserved  him 
for  other  wars  after  Caesar's  time. 

Caesar  returned  triumphant  to  his  native  city.  The  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 
sented his  first  triumph,  for  Gaul.  The  second  was  for  Eg\pt ; 
when  the  Nile,  Arsinoe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like  fire,  were 
displayed.'^  The  third  was  for  Pharnaces  and  Pontus.  The 
fourth  was  displayed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors,  and  twice-con- 
quered Spain.  But  Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and  Munda,  were  no- 
where to  be  seen ;  yet  how  much  greater  were  those  actions  for 
which  he  had  no  triumph  I"' 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  Tlie  peace  that 
followed  was  free  from  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was  made  for 
the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar's  or- 
der except  Afranius,  (it  was  enough  tliat  he  had  pardoned  him 
once)  and  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in- 
law)"  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with  her  children  by  Sylla ; 

•^  Arsinne — displayed] /n/Vrry?w — Arsinctf.  Madame  Dacicr  thinks  that 
by  Arsinoe  Florus  means  the  picture  of  a  city  of  that  name  ;  Duker  eup^ 
poses  that  he  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  but  och 
serves  that  he  must  have  erred  from  not  knowing  that  AririntH;  herself  teas 
led  in  triumph  with  other  captives,  as  is  told  by  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xliii. 
Ferculum  was  a  eort  of  frame  or  stage  on  which  things  were  carried  in  tri- 
umphal processions. 

'*  For  which  he  had  no  triumph]  lie  did  not  triumph  on  account  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinshemius,  because  in  them  he  had  conquered,  not  for- 
eigners, but  his  own  countrymen.  See  iii.  22,_;f«.  *'  Yel  that  the  represent- 
ations of  the  contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus,  as  well  as  the  portraits  ot 
♦he  brave  men  who  fell  in  them,  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Petrcius,  tcere  carried  in  tri> 
umph,  is  stated  by  Appian,  1^11.  C  iv.,  lib.  ii.  ;•*  *  *  *  that  he  triumphed, 
a  fifth  time,  for  his  victory  over  the  Pompeys  nt  Munda,  is  testified  both  by 
Dion  Cassius,  1.  xliii..  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Caesar.''  Dvker. 

'»  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  bo  afraid  of  sons-in-laws),  etc.] 
Et  FauMvm  SuUam  :  didirertU  gen*ros  timere :  filiamtjve  Pompeii  cvmpairu- 
elibu*  ex  iiulla.  iJnder  the  term  sons-in-law  "Florus  comprenends  Pomj)cy 
and  Faustus  Sylla.  Cwsar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  nm-in-lav!, 
and  he  now  dreaded  Faustus  Sylla,  who,  as  Florus  appears  to  think,  was 
his  <7rafk/«>n-j/<-//zir,  by  having 'married  Pompcy's  daughter.  But  on  this 
point  Florus,  as  Gr^vius  remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  Cipsar's  daughter, 
died  childless  ;  and  Faustus  Sylla's  marriatre  with  a  dautrhtcr  of  I'ompey 
bv  another  wife  did  not  at  all  connect  him  with  Ca'sar.  To  the  -  '  'ru- 
etibus  no  critic  ha.s  professed  to  give  a  satisfactory  sense  ;  it  adu  ^  d, 

of  no  explanation,  \ot  patruelit  is  a  *' cousin-german,"  and  to  wIkih  can  we 
suppose  that  Florus  culled  the  children  of  Faustus  Sylla  "  cousin-germuus  P 
I  have,  therefore,  instead  of  it,  adopted  parvulu,  the  conjecture  of  Pcri- 
zonius,  approved  both  by  Gravius  and  DuKcr. 
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in  which  proceeding  regard  was  had  to  posterity.®**  His  coun- 
trymen, therefore,  being  not  ungrateful,  all  kinds  of  honors  were 
conferred  on  him  as  the  sole  governor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in 
the  temples,  a  radiant  crown  to  wear  in  the  theater,  a  raised 
seat  in  the  senate-house,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a 
month  in  the  heavens.  He  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his 
country,  and  Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his 
own  consent  is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  offered  him 
on  the  Rostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  all  these  honors  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a  victim 
doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the  clemency  of 
the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring  benefits  was  insup- 
portable to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay  granted  him,  before 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death.  How  great  is  the  power  of  fate !  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy  had  spread  widely  ;  an  account  of  it,  on 
the  very  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  had  been  presented  to  Caesar 
himself;  nor  was  he  able,  when  he  sacrificed,  to  find  one  in  a 
hundred  victims  propitious.  Yet  he  ventured  into  the  senate- 
house,  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  Here, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  curule  chair,  the  senate  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Thus  he,  who  had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

CHAP.    III.       CvESAR   AUGUSTUS. 

The  Boman  people,  when  Czesar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  had  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free- 
dom ;  and  they  would  h,ave  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pompey 
left  children,  nor  Caesar  an  heir ;  or,  what  was  worse,  had  not 
Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterward  the  rival  of  Caesar's 
power,  survived  to  be  the  incendiary  and  disturber  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  For  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  ^o  recover  what 
was  his  father's,  consternation  was  spread  over  the  whole  sea ; 
as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's  death,®^  Thessaly  was 

f'"  Regard  was  had  to  posterity]  Posteris  cavebatur.  Lest,  if  any  offspring 
of  Sylla  should  be  left,  it  might  he  the  means  of  raising  a  new  war.  But 
Hirtius,  De  Bell,  Afric.,  c.  95,  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  matter, 
aaying  that  Caesar  "  granted  the  daughter  of  Pompey,  and  her  children  by 
Faustus  Svlla,  their  lives  and  all  their  property." 

SI  Ch.  III.  His  father's  death]  The  death  of  Julius  Casar,  his  father  by 
jidoption. 
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again  to  be  disquieted ;  and  as  Antony,  a  man  of  fickle  disposi- 
tion either  showed  displeasure,  that  Octavius  should  succeed 
Caesar,  or,  from  love  of  Cleopatra,  was  ready  to  degenerate  into 
a  king,®'^  the  Romans  could  not  otherwise  find  safety  but  by 
taking  a  refuge  in  a  state  of  ser\itude.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
their  great  distractions,  it  was  a  source  of  congratulation  to  them 
that  the  sovereign  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  CiEsar, 
rather  than  those  of  any  other  man ;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was 
distracted  in  eveiy  part,  and  which  doubtless,  would  never  have 
coalesced  and  harmonized  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by 
the  direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune  was  proceeding  to  transfer  the  empire  to  the 
Caesars,  there  arose  various  and  manifold  couN-ulsions  in  the 
state  ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion  thunder,  and 
make  known  their  change  of  place  by  change  of  weather,  so,  in 
the  change  of  condition  in  the  Roman  government,  that  is,  of 
the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of  the  empire  was  shaken 
throughout,  and  distracted  with  all  kinds  of  perils,  and  civil 
wars  both  by  laud  and  sea. 

CHAP.    IV.       THE    CONFLICT    AT    MUTINA. 

The  first  occasion  of  civil  commotion  was  Caesar's  will,  whose 
second  heir,"  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  preferred  be- 
fore him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the  adoption  of  the 
spirited  young  man.  Seeing  that  he  was  but  a  tender  youth, 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  fit  and  proper  sub- 
ject, as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while  ho  himself  was  of 
liigh  dii^nitv  from  his  long  senice  with  Ca'sar,  he  proceeded  to 
dismemlKT  his  inheritance  by  clandestine  acts  of  injustice,  to 
attack  him  personally  with  opprobrious  language,  and  to  hinder, 
by  all  imaginable   artifices,  his   co-optation"  into  the   Julian 

M  "Wfts  ready  to  degenerate  into  a  kinjr]  DeAcUcit  in  r*gem.  **  An  •let^ant 
expression,  ancl  a^ecable  to  the  feeling!*  of  the  old  Komans,  to  whom  the 
name  of  king  was  dctc«table."  Frrinthemiut. 

•»  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir]  Stcuruiui  harti.  "  Caraers  sa^s  that  he  lias  no- 
where elfto  read  tliis,  but  I  rerncniber  to  liave  read  it  m  Dion,  ('ast*.,  lib. 
xliv.  The  necond  heir  \a  he  who  takes  the  placo  of  the  first,  should  tha 
first  die  before  the  death  of  the  testator.''    Vitiftut. 

»<  Co-optation]  CoopUitiirum.  A  foniial  reception  into  a  Cunily,  inconao- 
Bcqucncc  of  adoption  by  a  member  of  it. 
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family.  At  last,  to  crush  the  young  man  entirely,  he  openly  took 
up  arms  against  him,  and  having  got  an  army  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  besieged  Decimus  Brutus,  who  opposed  his  movements, 
in  Mutiua ;  but  Octavius  Csesar,  recommended  to  public  favor 
by  his  age  and  injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  which 
he  had  assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  arms,  and,  though  but 
a  private  person,  engaged  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  with  a  con- 
sul. He  relieved  Brutus  from  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and  drove 
Antony  from  his  camp.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  behaved 
gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  he 
carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  a 
dying  standard-bearer,  upon  his  shoulder  into  the  camp. 

CHAP.    V.       THE    SIEGE    OF    PERUSIA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  occasioned 
another  war ;  lands  which  Csesar  assigned  the  veterans  in  his 
army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony, 
girt  with  a  sword  in  the  field  like  a  man,  stimulated  Antony's 
mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  sufiiciently  ill-disposed,  to  ac- 
tion. By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  lands,  he  produced  another  war.  Caesar  now 
attacked  him  as  one  adjudged  an  enemy,  not  by  private  opinion, 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  senate,  shut  him  up  within 
the  walls  of  Perusia,  and,  by  means  of  a  wretched  famine, 
that  had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  forced  him  at  last  to  a 
surrender. 

CHAP.    VI.        THE    TRIUMVIRATE. 

When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hinderance  to  the  public 
quiet,  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with  him, 
as  one  fire  to  another.  What  could  Caesar  then  do"  against 
two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most  cruel  league 
with  their  leaders.  The  views  of  all  the  three  were  different. 
The  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a  fair  prospect  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  state,  animated  Lepidus ;  the  hope  of  taking 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated 
Antony  ;  the  death  of  his  father  unavenged,  while  Cassius  and 
Brutus  lived  offensive  to  his  manes,  actuated  Caesar.  With  a 
view  to  a  confederacy  for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made 

85  Ch.  VI.  What  could  Caesar  then  do,  etc.]  The  word  CcBsar  is  wantiDg 
in  the  text,  but  Graeviu3  shows  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 
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among  the  three  generals.  At  Confluentes,"  between  Penisia 
and  Bononia,  they  joined  hands,  and  the  armies  saluted  each 
other.  After  no^jgood  precedent,*'  a  Triumvirate  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  state  being  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  the 
proscription,  first  intnxiuced  by  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fury 
embraced  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  forty  senators.  The 
deaths  of  many,  who  fled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
shocking,  cruel,  and  mournful ;  such  indeed,  as  no  one  can  suf- 
ficiently lament  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  Cajsiir,  his  own 
uncle ;  Lepidus,  Lucius  Paulus,  his  o\yn  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  heads  of  such  as  had  been  killed, 
on  the  Rostra  at  Rome  ;  but,  though  such  was  the  case,  the  city 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  the  head  of  Cicero,  severed 
from  his  body,  was  seen  on  that  very  Rostra  which  he  had  made 
his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse  to  see  him  there  than 
there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him.  These  atrocities  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lists  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Cresar  was  con- 
tent with  proscribing  the  assassins  of  his  father  ;  the  deaths  of 
whom,  had  they  been  less  numerous,  might  have  been  thought 
just. 

CHAP.    VII.       Tin:    WAR    RAISED    BY    CASSICS    AND    BRUTUS. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  seemed  to  have  cast  Cresar,  like  another 
king  Tarquin,  from  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  liberty,  which  by 
his  assassination  they  had  hop<'d  to  restore,  they  entirely  lost. 
After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  from  the  senate- 
house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without  rea<win,  of 
Ciesar's  veterans,  who  did  not  want  inclination  to  avenge  his 
death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  liowever,  that  desola- 
tion threatened  the  commonwealth,  vengeance  was  not  tlien 
thought  profHir*"  to  be  pursued. 

But,  to  escape  tlie  eye  of  the  public  grief,  lirutus  and 
Cassius  ^^^thdrew  into  Svria  and  Macedonia,  the  ver^'  province 
assigned  tliem  bv  the  C:esar  whom  th<y  iiad  slain.  Vengeance 
for  Caesar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered.  The  govem- 

"•  Conflucnt€s]  At  the  confluence  of  Iho  Mosello  and  the  Rhino,  now 
Coblentz. 

•"  After  no  pood  precedent]  .Vu^»  bono  mnr«.  '*  In  alltiaion  to  tho  pre- 
ceding triutiivirate  of  Cicsar,  Pompcy,  and  Crassiia,"   Duker. 

'"'  Ch.  VII.  Venireniiee  was  not  then  thoiifcrht  proper,  etc.]  DUpIu'uU  vUio. 
After  these  words  follow  cum  contulU  abolUiune  dtcrtta,  of  whicn,  occordjnjf 
to  tho  unoniinouit  voice  of  tho  commentators,  no  8cm>o  con  bo  mode,  and 
which  I  havL-  couflcqucutly  omitted. 
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ment  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  as  it  was  possible  than 
as  it  was  requisite,  by  the  Triumviri,  and  Lepidus  being  left  to 
guard  the  city,  Caesar,  accompanied  by  AntJhy,  prepared  for  a 
war  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who,  having  collected  a  vast 
force,  had  taken  post  on  the  same  ground  that  had  been  fatal  to 
Cnaeus  Pompey.  But  evident  omens  of  destined  calamity  were 
observed  on  this  occasion.  Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead 
bodies,  flew  around  the  camp  as  if  it  were  already  their  own. 
An  Ethiopian  meeting  the  troops,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  field  of  battle,  was  too  plainly  a  dismal  sign.  Some  black 
phantom,  too,  appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was 
meditating,  after  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  his  side,  and,  being 
asked  what  it  was,  replied,  "  Thy  evil  Genius."  Thus  it  spoke, 
and  vanished  from  his  eyes  while  he  was  wondering  at  its 
appearance. 

In  Caesar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions  with 
equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  remarkable,  than  that  Caesar's  physician  was  admonished 
in  a  dream,  that  "  Caesar  should  quit  his  car.ip,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  taken,"  as  afterward  happened.  For  when  the  battle 
had  commenced,  and  both  sides  had  fought  for  some  time  with 
equal  spirit  (though  the  leaders  were  not  present,  ono  of  whom 
sickness,  and  the  other  fear  and  indolence,^*  had  detained  from 
the  field,  yet  the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avenger  and  the 
avenged,  supported  the  party,  the  danger  being  at  first  equally 
threatening  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  of  the  conflict 
showed),  the  Camp  of  Caesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Cassius  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  powerful  is 
fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  that  which  Brutus 
said  when  he  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name  !"^"  A  mistake  settled  the  victory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wings  was  giving 
way,  observing  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  Caesar's 
camp,   coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  that  they  were 

»9  Fear  and  indolence]  Metus  ct  ignavia.  That  Antony  was  thns  kept 
from  the  field,  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  of  Florus. 
Plutarch  merely  observes  that  "  some  said  Antony  was  absent  from  tho 
battle,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  tho 
enemy."  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  28.  Sec  also  Vit.  Brut.,  c.  CI.  No  other  authority 
is  adduced  on  the  subject. 

*«  Virtue  existed — merely  in  name]  This  sayinj*  of  Brutus  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable here.  Florus  first  uses  virtus  in  a  military  sense,  (for  conduct  or 
ability),  and  then  confounds  with  it  virtus  in  a  moral  sense. 
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fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighborinor  hill,  where  the  dust  and 
confusion,  with  the  approach  of  night,  obstructing  his  view  of 
the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose,  being 
slow  in  bringing  intelligence,  he  concluded  that  his  party  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers  to  strike  oflf  his 
head. 

Brutus,  having  lost  his  very  soul  in  Cassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither),"'  presented  his 
side  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  might  run  him  through 
with  his  sword. 

^Vlio  can  not  t>ut  wonder,  tliat  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  dispatch  thoms^ilves  ?  But  perhaps  this 
was  avoided  from  principle,"^  that  they  might  not,  in  releasing 
their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands,  but, 
while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the  crime  of 
the  execution  to  be  another's. 

CHAP.    VIII.        THE    WAR    WITH    SEXTUS    POMPEY. 

Though  the  assassins  of  Cresar  were  cut  off,  the  house  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One.  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  liad 
fallen  in  Spain  ;  but  tlie  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  relics  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 
body  of  slaves,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  lie  had 
now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  But  how  different  was 
he  from  his  father!  The  one  had  suppressed  the  Cilician 
pirates;  the  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  oveq)Owen'(l,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  sup'rior  force ;"  and,  harl  he  attempted  nothing 
afterward,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  commander.  ]>ut  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.     After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sailed  to 

•»  Botli  Bbould  Bnrvivo  tlio  battle,  or  neither]  Ita  enim  par  »upfrt*$e  htUo 
conren^rat.  (Jf  tliese  word?,  from  which  tlio  critics  extract  no  Katinfactorj 
pcnse,  I  have  borrowed  Clarke'n  translation.  FreinshenauH  Hccms  to  offer 
the  best  emendation :  Ita  enim  super  iHto  hello  converurat.  '*  Viuid  »ibi  velit 
hic/wr,"  Bays  SolrnosiuH,  "  non  video." 

»'  From  principle]  fix  pfr»nas'umf.  "The  •<kot({  per»ua*\n  ih  alno  applied 
to  the  Bcntimentrt  and  princiiilea  of  philoKoi>hcr>»  by  i^uintilian,  xii.  'J.'* 
I>uker.  The  pentiinent  at  the  conclu.sion  ot  this  chapter  is,  ws  Saluiasiua 
Ba^B,  8ufR<'iontlv  tnrtfid. 

"  Ch.  VIII.  \\'ith  a  vaBtly  Bnpcrior  force]  ThrUa  molt.  The  tantd  ia  •vi- 
dently  corrupt.    Tolliua  conjccturos  UtruUm  totd  tnoU. 
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Asia,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  and  fetters 
of  enemies,  and,  what  is  most  intolerable  to  the  brave,  to  die  by 
the  sentence  of  his  foes  under  the  ax  of  the  executioner. 
There  never  was  a  more  wretched  flight  since  that  of  Xerxes. 
For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven,  putting  out  the 
light  of  his  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into  the  sea,''*  and 
looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  afraid  that  he  should 
perish." 

CHAP.    IX.       THE    PARTHIAN    WAR,    UNDER   VENTIDIUS. 

Although  Csesar,  by  defeating  Cassius  and  Brutus,  had 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off  Pompey,  had  extirpated 
its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing  peace 
as  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle"^  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity, Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself,  indeed,  by  reason 
of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruction ;  but  by 
indulging,  from  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every  irregular  course, 
he  first  freed  our  enemies,  then  his  own  countrymen,  and  lastly 
the  aofe  in  which  he  lived,  from  the  dread  of  him. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
among  the  Romans.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially  as 
Labienus  earnestly  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent  thither 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  such  is  the  madness  of  civil  discord, 
had  solicited  the  enemies  of  Rome  to  assist  them.  The  Par- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the  royal 
family,  expelled  the  garrisons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  Antony's 
lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did  not  fall  into 
their  hands.     At  length,  Syria  being  taken  from  us,  the  evil  ex- 

»*  Casting  his  rings  into  the  sea]  Annulls  in  mare  dbiectls.  What  rings 
are  meant,  is  a  point  of  dispute.  Madame  Dacier  and  Duker  think  that 
they  are  the  rings  Sextus  Pompey  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  which  he  threw 
away  that  he  might  not  be  known  hy  them.  Rupertus  supposes  that  they 
were  ihQfettey-s  worn  by  the  rowers  who  were  the  slaves  of  Pompey  (fetters 
being  called  rings  by  Martial,  Epig.,  ii.  29,  xi.  38),  and  which  were  thrown 
away  that  they  might  make  less  noise ;  a  supposition  much  less  probable 
than  the  other. 

*s  Not  afraid  that  he  should  perish]  Non  tvmena  ne  periret.  "  Here  I  ac- 
cept the  interpretation  of  Eupertus,  who  says  that  Sextus  Pompey  had 
hopes  of  safety  from  Antony."     Duker. 

"8  Ch.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  Nodus  etmora.  *'  In  imitation  of  Virgil, 
<En.,  X.  428  ;  Piignoa  nodumqve  moramque.''''    Freinshemins. 
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tended  itself  more  widely,  as  the  enemy,  under  pretense  of  aid- 
ing others,  were  conquerini^^  for  themselves,  and  would  have 
continued  to  conquer  had  not  Ventidius,  also  a  lieutenant-jjeneral 
of  Antony,  overthrown,  with  incredible  i^ood  fortune,  not  only  the 
forces  of  Labienus,  but  Pacorus  himself,  and  all  the  Parthian 
cavalry,  along  the  whole  plain  between  the  Orontesand  Euphrates, 
The  slain  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand.'''  Xor  was 
this  effected  without  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who, 
pretending  fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  close  in  our  camp, 
that,  by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows, 
lie  rendered  them  useless.  The  prince  fell  fighting  with  great 
bravery ;  and  his  head  being  carried  about  through  the  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  was  soon  recovered  without  further 
war.  Thus  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus  we  made  compensation 
for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

CHAP.    X.       THE    WAR    OF    AXTOXY    WFin    THE    PARTHIAXS. 

After  the  Parthians  and  Romans  liad  made  trial  of  one 
another,  and  Crassus  and  Pacorus  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  former  friendship  was  renewed  with  ex- 
pressions of  equal  regard  on  either  side,  and  a  treaty  with  the 
king  was  conclude*!  by  Antony  himself.  But  such  was  the 
excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous,  from  a  love  of 
distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  under  liis  statues, 
he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad  on  those  very 
Parthians,  and  that  without  any  cause  or  reason,  or  even  pre- 
tended proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were  among  a  jjenerars 
accomplishments  to  surprise  people  by  stealth.  The  Parthians, 
who,  besides  liaving  confidence  in  their  arms,  are  crafty  and 
subtle,  pretended  to  be  alanne<l,  an<l  to  rrtreat  across  the  plains. 
Antonv,  as  if  aln-a^Jy  victorious,  instantly  pursue<l,  when  sud- 
denly a  bcKlv  of  the  enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly 
forth,  like  a  storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  was 
evenini^,  were  tired  wi^h  the  day's  manli.  l)is<harging  their 
arrows  from  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legitms.  liut  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  liavo 
met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the  gods 

•^  More  thon  twenty  thousand]  Vi^inti  amplius  miUium/uU.  "  Tho  au- 
thor lA  obscure,"'  oh  l5ukir  reinurk.H,  "  from  execHs  of  brevity,"  for  ho  leaven 
it  uncertain  whether  the  hluutrliter  waa  of  the  oivalrj*  or  of  tlio  whole  urmy. 
I  have  followed  thi;  internretiition  *•(  Falnr. 
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interposed.  One  of  the  Romans  who  had  survived  the  overthrow 
of  Crassus,  rode  up  to  the  camp  in  a  Parthian  dress,  and  having 
saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus  gained  credit  with  them, 
told  them  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them :  saying,  that 
"  the  king  would  soon  come  up  with  all  his  forces ;  that  they 
ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and  take  shelter  in  the  mountains ; 
and  that  possibly,  even  if  they  did  so,  enemies  would  not  be 
wanting."  In  consequence,  a  smaller  number  of  enemies  over- 
took them  than  had  been  intended.  Overtake  them,  however, 
they  did ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  would  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  the  soldiers,  while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like 
hail,  fortunately  sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon 
their  knees,  holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and 
making  it  appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then 
refrained  from  shooting.  When  the  Romans  afterward  rose  up, 
the  proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  "  Go,  and  fare  you  well,  Romans ;  fame 
deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since  you 
have  escaped  death  from  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians."  After 
this,  there  was  no  less  endured  from  want  of  water,  than  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country,  in  the  first  place,  Avas  deadly 
from  its  drought ;  the  river,  too,  with  its  brackish  and  bitter 
water,"  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and  beside,  even  good  water 
was  pernicious  to  many,  being  drunk  greedily  when  they  were 
in  a  weak  condition.  Subsequently  the  heat  of  Armenia,  the 
snows  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  sudden  change  in  climate  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  the 
third  part,  therefore,  of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver 
being  every  where  cut  up  with  hatchets,""  the  excellent  general, 
begging  death,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  gladiator 
of  his,  escaped  at  last  into  Syria,  where,  by  some  unaccountable 


»"  Ch.  X.  With  its  brackislx  and  bitter  water]  Salinacldis,  sc.  aquis,  ac- 
cording to  Salmasius,  whom  Grsevius  and  Duker  follow.  A  word  com- 
pounded of  sallnus  (for  salsus)  and  acidus.  0*hers  write  the  word  salma- 
cLdus,  as  in  Plin.  11.  N.,  xxxi.  3,  22 ;  but  Salmasius's  method  appears  the 
better. 

"»  And  his  silver  being  every  where  cut  up  with  hatchets]  Quum  argentum 
ejus  passim  dolahris  concideretur.  This  was  done,  according  to  Plutarch,  by 
Antony's  own  soldiers,  during  a  riot.  "  Those  who  were  known  to  be 
possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  con- 
veyed in  the  baggage  was  carried  off.  Last  of  all  his  [Antony's]  own  baggage 
was  seized,  and  the  richest  bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided 
among  the  pillagers."    Life  of  Antony,  c.  G4.    Langhorne's  Translation. 
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perversion  of  mind,  he  grew  consi<i?^rably  more  presuming  than 
before,  as  if  he  hud  conquered  hecau-se  he  had  escaped. 

CHAP.    XI.       THE    •WAR    ^VITH    ANTONY    AND    CLEOPATRA. 

The  madness  of  Antony,  which  could  not  be  allayed  by  am- 
bition, was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
After  his  expedition  ai^ainst  the  Parthians,  while  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra, and,  as  if  liis  affairs  were  quite  prosperous,  enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  queen's  embraces. 

This  Egyptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general,  as 
the  price  of  her  favors,  nothing  less  than  the  Roman  empire. 
This  Antony  promised  her  ;  as  thougli  the  Romans  had  been 
easier  to  conquer  than  the  Parthians.  lie,  therefore,  aspired 
to  sovereignty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but  forgettiiig  his 
country,  name,  togti,  and  fasces,  and  degenerating  wholly,  iu 
thought,  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster.'  In  his  hand  there 
was  a  gold«*n  scepter  ;  a  cimetar  by  his  side  ;  his  robe  was  of 
purple,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels  ;  and  he  wore  a  diadem, 
that  he  might  dally  with  the  queen  as  a  king. 

At  the  fii"st  report  of  liis  new  proceedings,  Cics.ar  liad  crossed 
the  sea  from  IJrundusium  to  meet  the  approaching  war.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  in  Epirus,  he  beset  the  island  of  l/'ucas, 
Mount  Lf'ucate,  and  the  horns  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  with  a 
powerful  lleet.  We  had  more  than  four  hundred  vessels,  the 
enemy  about  two  hundred,  but  their  bulk  ma<Je  amends  for 
their  inferiority  in  numlxr ;  for,  having  from  six  banks  of 
oars  U)  nine,  and  being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks, 
they  moved  along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned 
and  the  winds  w<*re  fatigued.  Yet  tlnir  magnitu<le  was  their 
destru(;tion.  Cajsar's  vessels  rose  from  thrte  banks  of  oars  to 
not  more  than  six,  and  being,  therefore,  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or  wheel- 
ing round,  they  atUicked,  several  at  once,  each  of  those  heavy 
vessels,  too  unwieldy  for  any  kind  of  contest,  as  well  with  mis- 
',ile  weapons,  as  with  their  l>eak<;,  and  firebrands  liurled  into 
ihem,  an«l  dis|)ersed  them  at  th«ir  plea.sure.  Nor  was  the 
greatness  of  the  enemy's  force  shown  by  any  thing  so  much  as 

<  rii.  XT.  Into  a  monster]  In  iUud  tnnnttrum.  That  in,  into  tlmt  rnon-trf^ 
of  a  king,  such  oa  ho  b  utterwurd  Ucscribvil.  6uo  uoto  on  detcUeit  itk 
rtgem,  c.  8. 
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by  what  occurred  after  the  victory.  The  vast  j3eet,  being  shat- 
tered in  the  engagement,  spread  the  spoils  of  the  Arabians  and 
SabtEans,  and  a  thousand  other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  deep.  The  waves,  driven  onward  by  the  winds, 
were  continually  throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  shore. 
The  queen,  commencing  the  flight,  made  off  into  the  open  sea 
with  her  gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony  imme- 
diately followed. 

But  Caesar  pursued  hard  on  their  track.  Neither  their 
preparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ocean,'^  nor  the  se- 
curing of  the  two  horns  of  Egypt,  Parsetonium  and  Pelusium, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  They  were 
almost  caught  by  Caesar's  own  hand.  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  I  he  queen,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Caesar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain  ;  for  her  charms  were 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  was 
not  for  life,  which  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  from  Caesar,  and  see- 
ing that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself  into  a 
mausoleum,  a  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchers  of  their 
kings.^  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as  she  used  to 
be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  Antony  in  a  coffin* 
filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying  serpents  to  her  veins, 
died  a  death  resembling  sleep. 

CHAP.    XII.      WARS    WITH    FOREIGN    NATIONS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars.  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nations,  and  started  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new  ;  and  the  swelling  and  proud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of  bond- 

2  Preparations — for  flight  into  the  Ocean]  Prceparata  in  Oceanumfuga. 
Florus  aUudes  to  the  project  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  her  vessels  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  flee  to 
some  more  remote  country.     See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.,  c.  89. 

3  A  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchers  of  their  kings]  Sepulchra 
regum  sic  tocant.  Salmasius  and  Freinshemius  would  eject  these  words,  as 
a  mere  intruded  gloss. 

<  In  a  coffin]  In  eolio.  "  Solium  is  here  put  for  the  loculus  (coffin)  in 
which  dead  bodies  were  buried  ;  as  in  Plin.  H.  N.,  xxxv.  12 ;  Q.  Curt.,  x. 
1,  32."  Frehnshemlus.     Also  Suet.  Ner.,  c.  50:    Solium  Porphyretici  mar- 
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acre,  recoiled  from  the  yoke  that  had  Wen  but  recently  im- 
posed  upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the  north, 
peopled  by  the  Xorici,  Illy  nans,  l^annonians,  Dalmatians,  My- 
sians,  Thracians,  Dacians,  Samiatians,  and  Germans,  was  in 
Greneral  the  most  violent.  The  Alps  and  their  snows,  to  which 
they  thought  that  war  could  not  reach,  gave  confidence  to  the 
Norici ;  but  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of  his  step-son,  Claudius 
Drusus,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions,  the  lirenni, 
Senones,  and  Vindelici.  IIow  savage  these  nations  were,'  their 
women  plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons  failed,  they  threw 
their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed  them  on  the  ground,  in 
the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Illyrians  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  valleys,  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers*  of  defense  to  them, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  torrents.  Against  this  people  Caesar 
liiniself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges  to  be 
constructed  in  order  to  reach  them,  llere  the  waters  and  the 
enemy"  throwing  his  men  into  some  confusion,  he  snatched  a 
shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bridge,  and  was  the 
first  to  march  across ;  and  when  the  army  had  followed,  and 
the  Illyrians,  from  their  numlxTs,  had  broken  down  the  bridge, 
he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and  appearing  more  comely 
in  bloo<l  and  more  majestic  in  danger,"  did  great  execution  on 
the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Pannonians  were  defended  by  two  forests,  as  well  as  by 
three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Ister.  After  laying 
waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbors,  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To  reduce  them,  he 
'dispatched  Vibius,  and  they  were  cut  to  pieces  along  both  the 
rivers."     The  .arms  of  the  con<juered  were  not  burne<l,  accord- 

»  Ch.  XII.  IIow  savage  theae  nations  wcrcl  Quas  fuerit  caUidarum  fffnti- 
vm/erilag.  The  word  callUI'trum,  with  whicli  none  of  tlie  critics  are  Botift- 
fie<f,  I  have  omitted.  JSuhnuhius  conjectured  Al}ticaruin;  Nic.  llciubiufl 
Validnrujii. 

•  A  sort  of  })an-icrs]  El  quctilam  quasi  elauMra.     I  read  «/,  with  Cniter. 
'  Here  the  waters  and  the  enemy,  etc.]  llicu  ttaquU  et  hofte  turt>antihu«. 

"  I  can  not  bco  the  propriety  of  the  pronoun  tf,  ai\<\  could  wish  it  were 
absent.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  if  for  st  were  Bubstitutcd  $iim,  there  would  be  no 
obscurity."  Dulcer. 

•  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  iu  danger]  Speei/Mior  san^uin^, 
et  %p$Oj>ericuh> auqimtior. 

»  Alonjr  hotli  tlie  rivers]  In,  utr'ijtnut  Huminihu*.  Thr<^  river*  ore  men- 
tioned above,  trihunjtuviui,  J>raci,  .Siro,  Ifutntque,  -But  /fi-ntro  in  not  found 
in  aW  the  mantiscriptM,  and  Salmiwius  would  therefore  read  >/(<ri4«,  I>ra9o 
SaroqtLe,  omittin(r'/'i^r^^.  PerizoniuH  conjectures  »atU  acrUma  fiuoi'tM,  l>ra9c 
Satoquf. 
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inff  to  the  usac^e  of  war,  but  were  gathered  up,  and  thrown  into 
the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  might  thus  be  conveyed 
to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dalmatians  live  for  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people  Marcius 
had  before,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  a  head,  by  burning  their 
city  Delminium.  Afterward  Asinius  Pollio,  he  that  was  the 
second  orator  in  Rome,^"  deprived  them  of  their  flocks,  arms, 
and  lands.  But  Augustus  committed  the  final  subjugation  of 
them  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig  the  earth,  and 
collect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this  nation,  naturally 
the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  seeks  with  care  and  industry, 
so  that  they  appear  to  hoard  it  for  their  own  purposes. 

To  describe  how  cruel  and  inhuman  the  Mysians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  all  barbarians,  would  be  a 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  "  AVho  are  you  ?"  The  answer  re- 
turned was,  "  The  Romans,  lords  of  all  nations."  "  So  you  may 
be,"  they  retorted,  "  if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus  Crassus  took 
their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  having  straightway  offered  up 
a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  vow  that  "  they  would  sacri- 
fice, and  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Roman  generals  that  they 
should  kill."  I  could  suppose  that  the  gods  heard  them,  for 
they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our  trumpets.  Domi- 
tius,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  suflSciently  barbarous,  yet 
effective  against  men  like  himself,  struck  the  savages  with  no 
small  terror,  by  mounting  a  pan  of  coals  upon  his  helmet,  and 
shedding  from  his  head,  which  appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  ex- 
cited by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace"  had  revolted.  These 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  But  being  subdued  by 
Piso,  they   showed  their  \aolent   spirit  even  in  captivity,  at- 

Jo  He  that  was  the  second  orator  in  Eome]  Hlc  secundm  orator.  "  I 
know  not  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  Pollio  was  second  to 
Cicero.  I  would  rather  read,/acwn6?«5  ;  *  *  *  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  had  written 
in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  as  his  own  designation  of  Pollio."  Freinshemius. 
Vinetus,  Isaac  Vossius,  Madame  Dacier,  Tollius,  and  Duker,  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

"  The  people  of  Thrace]  Thraciim  maxime  popvlvs.  I  have  omitted 
maxime,  as  unintelligible.    Madame  Dacier  and  Grajvius  would  read  maxi- 
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temptin<T  to  bite  their  chains,  and  thus  punishing  their  own 
fierceness. 

The  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  But,  whenever  the 
Danube  V-r-ame  passable  by  beini^  frozen,  they  were  accus- 
tomed, at  the  command  of  Cotiso  their  king,  to  make  descent«t, 
and  lay  waste  the  neighboring  countr}\  This  people,  so  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  Caesar  Augustus  determined  to  drive  back. 
Having  dispatched  Lentulus  for  this  purpose,  he  repulsed  them 
beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  garrisons  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  therefore,  conquered,  but  re- 
pelled, and  left  for  a  future  opportunitv. 

The  Sarmatians  occupy  wide  plains,  in  which  they  ride 
about ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  from  crossing  the  Danulje. 
They  have  nothing  on  the  face  of  their  territory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  are  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

I  wish  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to  con- 
quer Germany.  The  dishonor  with  which  it  was  lost  was 
greater  than  the  glory  with  which  it  was  gained.  But  because 
he  knew  that  C<esar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges  over 
the  Rhine  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  countnt*,  he  was 
desirous,  in  honor  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province,  and  it  would 
have  been  made  so  eftectually,  if  the  barbarians  couKl  have 
endured  our  \ices  as  well  as  our  government.  Drusus," 
being  sent  into  the  country,  first  sulxiued  the  Usipetes,  and 
then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and  Catti.  Of  the 
remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised  a  high  mound, 
by  way  of  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
three  powerful  tribes  of  the  C'herusci,  Suen,  and  Sicambri, 
who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning  twenty  of  our  cen- 
turions, regarding  this  ]>roceeding  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  en- 
tertaining sucli  confident  hopes  of  victory,  that  they  divided 
the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand.  The  Chenisci  chose  the 
horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Sicambri  the 
captives.  lUit  all  h.'ip|K*n«'<l  contrary  to  th«ir  ex[)Cctations  ;  for 
Drusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided  their  horses,  cattle,  gf)ld 
chains,  and  themselves,  as  sj)oil,  and  S4)ld  tliem.  PW  the  de- 
fense of  the  provinces,  t«><»,  he    tixed  garrisons,  and   b«Mlies  of 

>'  Drusus]  Stepson  of  Aucru.stus  ;  tlic  Kuino  that  U  inentione<l  bv  IIuracei| 
Oa.,  iv.  4. 
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guards,  along  the  Meuse,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  he  raised  more  than  fifty  fortresses.  He 
built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  Gesoriacum/^  and  secured  them 
with  ships.  He  opened  a  way  through  the  Hercynian  forest, 
which,  till  that  time,  had  been  unpenetrated  and  unattempted. 
At  length  such  peace  was  made  throughout  Germany,  that  the 
inhabitants  seemed  changed,  the  ground  different  from  what  it 
was,  and  the  air  milder  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be. 
And  when  that  brave  young  man  died  there,  the  senate  gave 
him  a  surname  from  the  province  (an  honor  which  they  had 
never  bestowed  on  any  other  general),  not  from  flattery,  but  in 
testimony  of  his  merit. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain^*  provinces  than  to  acquire 
them.  They  are  obtained  by  force,  but  secured  by  justice. 
Our  exultation  was  accordingly  but  short.  The  Germans  had 
been  defeated  rather  than  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of  Drusus 
they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms.  But  when 
Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentiousness  and 
pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus.  He  ven- 
tured to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in  his  camp, 
as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by  the  rods 
of  a  lictor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  Germans,  who  had 
long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  covered  with  rust,  and 
their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  toga,  and 
felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war  under  the  conduct 
of  Arminius,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was  so  well  assured  of 
peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed,  even  by  a  previous 
notice,  and  subsequent  discoveiy  of  the  plot,  made  by  Segestes, 
one  of  the  enemy's  chieftains.  Having,  therefore,  risen  upon 
him  unawares,  and  fearing  nothing  of  the  kind,  wliile  he,  with 
a  strange  want  of  precaution,  was  actually  summoning  them 
to  his  tribunal,  they  assailed  him  on  every  side,  seized  his 
camp,  and  cut  off  three  legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow 
with  the  same  fortune  and  spirit  with  which  Paulas  met  the 
day  of  Cannse.  Never  was  slaughter  more  bloody  than  that 
which  was  made  of  the  Romans  among  the  marshes  and 
woods ;  never  Avere  insults  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the 
barbarians,  especially  such  as  they  inflicted  on  the   pleaders  of 

'3  Gesoriacum]  Afterward  called  Bononia,  whence  its  modern  name  Bou- 
logne. 

'*  More  difficult  to  retain,  etc.]  He  has  the  same  remark,  ii.  17. 
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causes.  Of  some  they  tore  out  the  eyes,  of  others  they  cut  off 
the  hands.  Of  one  the  mouth  -vvas  sewed  up,  after  his  tongue 
hal  been  cut  out,  which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his 
ban  1,  cried,  "  At  last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the 
consul  himself,  which  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried, 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep 
possession  of  the  standards  and  two  eagles,'*  the  third,  the 
standard-bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
wrenched  off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt, 
concealed  himself  in  tlie  blood-stained  marsh.  In  consequence 
of  this  massacre,  it  Iiappened  that  the  empire,  which  had  not 
stopped  on  the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  found  its  course  checked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  In  the  south  there 
were  rather  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled  the 
Musulanians  and  Getulians,  who  border  on  the  Syrtes,  by  the 
ao^ncv  of  Cossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of  Getulicus. 
But  his  successes  extended  further  He  assigned  the  Marmaridaj 
and  Garamantes  to  Curinius  to  subdue,  who  might  have  re- 
turned with  the  surname  of  Marmaricus,  had  lie  not  been  too 
modest  in  setting  a  value  on  his  victoiy. 

There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Armenijms  in  the  east, 
whither  Agustus*  sent  one  of  the  Caisars  his  grandsons.'"  lioth 
of  them  Were  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died  without 
glory.  Lucius  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Marseilles,  Caius  in 
Syria  by  a  wound,  while  he  was  engaged  in  recovering  Armenia, 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Partliians.  Pom]>ey,  after  the  defeat 
of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed  the  Armenians  to  such  a 
degree  of  bondage  its  to  receive  rulers  from  us.  The  exercise 
of  this  right,  after  having  been  iuterruptecj,  wa.-^,  by  Caius 
Drusus,  recovered  in  a  slight  struggle,  which,  however,  was  not 
without  bloodshed.  Domnes,  whom  the  king  had  made  gov- 
ernor of  Artaxata,  pretending  that  he  would  betray  the  place, 
struck  Drusus  as  ho  was  intent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  whicli  the 
assassin  had  just  presented  to  him  ha  containing  an  account  of 
the  treasures.     He  was  hurt,'"  but  recoverinl  of  the  wound  for  a 

'*  To  this  (lay — tvro  eagles]  Aquilcui  ducu  adhtt/"  harfniri  poMid^rU.  Froin- 
sliemius  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Florus ;  ono 
by  Stertiniiis,  as  is  stated  in  Tucit.  Ann.,  i.  60;  and  the  other  by  Gabinius, 
as  is  told  by  Dion  rassius,  lib.  Ix.  "  Lij'sins,  on  Tacit.  Ann.,  ii.  2.''>,  ex> 
presses  a  suspicion  that  Florus  copied  his  account  from  some  Roman  his^ 
torian  who  wrote  before  the  recovery  of  tlio  eajjles.  Dukfr. 

>«  His  ^'randsons]   Sons  of  his  daufflitrr  Julia  and  Marcus  Aprippa. 

»7  Ilurt]  .bYrtc^w.  iS'/rin^^"*-,  iwed  in  this  way,  is  generally //•'•''''•  >^>^l'^^r^f* 
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time.  But  Domnes,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the  incensed  army, 
made  some  atonement  to  Caesar  while  he  still  survived,  not  only 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  pyre,  on  which,  when  wounded,  he 
cast  liimself. 

In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  subdued,  except  that  part 
which  the  Hither  Ocean^®  washes,  and  which  lies  close  upon 
the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  two  very 
powerful  nations,  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  lay  exempt 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  spirit  of  the  Canta- 
brians was  the  more  mischievous,  more  haughty,  and  more  ob- 
stinate in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defending  their 
liberty,  they  also  attempted  to  domineer  over  their  neighbors, 
and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  Vaccsei,  the  Curgonii, 
and  the  Antrigonse. 

Against  this  people,  therefore,  as  they  were  said  to  be  pursu- 
ing violent  measures,  an  expedition  was  not  committed  by 
Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He  advanced 
to  Segisama,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  then,  dividing  his 
army,  he  inclosed  by  degrees"  the  whole  of  Campania,  and 
caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as  with  a  circle  of 
nets.  Nor  were  they  spared  on  the  side  of  the  Ocean,  where 
their  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a  fleet.  His  first  battle 
aorainst  the  Cantabrians  was  under  the  walls  of  VeUica.'^"  Hence 
they  fled  to  the  lofty  mountain  Vinnius,  which  they  thought 
the  waters  of  the  Ocean  would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  third  place,  the  town  of  Aracillum  made 
violent  resistance  ;  but  it  was  at  last  taken.  At  the  siege  of 
the  mountain  Medullus  (which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  trench 
of  fifteen  miles  in  length),  when  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a  banquet, 
with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is  there  commonly 
extracted  from  yew-trees.;  and  thus  the  greater  part  escaped  the 
captivnty  which  threatened  them.  Of  this  success,  obtained  by 
his  lieutenant-generals  Antistius,  Furnius,  and  Agrippa,  Caesar 

18  Hither  Oecan]  Citerior  Oceamts.  What  Floras  meant  by  Citerior 
Oceanns,  neither  Kyckius,  nor  Madame  Dacier,  nor  Duker,  can  settle.  The 
Cantabri  and  Astures  were  situate  near  the  end  of  the  Pyrenees  furthest 
from  Rome,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

•"»  By  degrees]  In  diem  "From  day  to  day."  Perizonius,  Freinshe- 
mius,  and  (jraeviuSj  would  read  indidem ;  but  this,  as  Duker  observes,  is 
superfluous,  when  mde  precedes. 

'•">  Of  Velllca]  All  the  editions  have  Belgicoi ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  this 
name  known  in  Spain,  Vdliaz  is  the  conjecture  of  Stadius,  approved  by 
Gruter,  Grsevius,  and  Perizonius. 
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received  the  news  while  wintering  on  the  sea-coast  of  Tarraco.  He 
himself,  arrivnng  at  the  place,  brought  some  of  the  inhabitants 
down  from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  taking  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  slaves.  The  achievement 
appeared  to  the  senate  worthy  of  the  laurel  and  triumphal  chariot, 
but  Caesar  was  now  so  great  that  he  could  despise  triumphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a  vast 
body  from  their  mountains  ;  nor  had  they  undertaken  an  enter- 
prise rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitched  their  camp  at 
the  river  Astura,  and  divided  their  forces  into  three  parts,  they 
prepared  to  attack  three  camps  of  the  Romans  at  once.  With 
such  brave  enemies,  coming  upon  us  so  suddenly  and  in  such 
order,  there  would  have  been  a  doubtful  and  desperate  combat, 
(and  would  that  I  could  think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would 
have  been  equal  I)  had  not  the  Triga;cini  betrayed  them.  Car- 
isius,  forewarned  by  the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his 
army,  frustrated  the  enemy's  designs,  though  not  even  thus 
w  ithout  bloodshed.  Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors 
of  the  routed  armv.  Here  there  was  so  fierce  an  encounter, 
that  firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  city  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  widi  the  troops 
to  spare  it,  "  that  it  might  be  a  monument  of  the  Roman  vic- 
tory as  it  stoo<],  rathor  tluin  burnt." 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  rebellion  in  Spain.  The  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  us  was  afterward  unshaken,  and  ]>cace  remained  unin- 
terrupted ;  a  consequence  resulting  as  well  from  their  own  dis- 
position, which  was  now  more  inclined  to  trancjuillity,  as  from 
the  management  of  Cajsar,  who,  dreading  their  confidence  in 
the  mountains  where  they  sheltered  themselves,  ordered  them 
to  occupy  and  inhabit  the  part  in  which  his  camp  had  been, 
and  which  wrus  level  ground.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as 
one  of  great  prudence.  The  country  round  about  contains  gold, 
and  yields  vermilion,  chrysocolla,  and  other  ])igments.''  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  soil  to  bo  worked.  Thus  the  Asturians 
K'came  acquainted  with  their  treasures  liid  in  the  earth,  by 
pearchinir  for  them  for  others, 

••  Chrysocolla,  and  other  pijjmcnt.^l  ChrywcolUt^  et  aliorum  colorum. 
Chrysocolla  ift  prenerally  consiacred  to  ne  the  panic  with  borax.  Good,  in 
his  notes  on  Lucretius,  vi.  Ifi??,  says  that  it  is  "  a  mineral  sand,  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  an  elepnnt  green  color,  denominated  by  the 
nations  of  modem  times  linear  or  tiruaiy  See  Pliny,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.  5. 
Borax  is  also  said  to  bo  found  in  great  quantities  in  Tliitct. 
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All  nations  in  the  west  and  south  being  subdued,  and  all  to 
the  north  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  well  as  all  to  the 
east  between  the  Cyrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other  countries  also, 
which  had  not  fallen  under  the  authority  of  Home,  yet  grew 
sensible  of  her  grandeur,  and  reverenced  a  people  who  had 
conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Scythians  and  Sarmatians 
sent  embassadors  to  us,  desiring  our  friendship.  The  Seres,  too, 
and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the  very  sun,  coming  witli 
jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  also  elephants  among  their 
presents,  thought  they  proved  their  respect  to  Augustus  by 
nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of  their  journey,  which  they  had 
taken  four  years  to  complete.  The  complexion  of  the  men" 
showed  that  they  came  from  another  climate.  The  Parthians, 
also,  as  if  they  repented  of  their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their 
own  accord,  the  standards  which  they  had  taken  on  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus. 

Thus  there  was  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
uniform  and  uninterrupted"  peace  or  agreement  f*  and  Caesar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus, 
which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  Afterward,  applying 
his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  he  kept  in  order,  by  many 
strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which  was  prone  to  every  vice, 
and  plunging  fast  into  luxury.  For  these  great  achievements, 
he  was  styled  Perpetual  Dictator,  and  Father  of  his  Country. 
It  was  debated,  too,  in  the  senate,  whether,  as  he  had  established 
the  empire,  he  should  not  also  be  called  Romulus  ;  but  the 
name  of  Augustus  was  thought  more  sacred  and  venerable,  in 
order  that,  while  he  still  lived  on  earth,  he  might  in  name  and 
title  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 

22  The  complexion  of  the  men,  etc.]  Et  tamen  ipse  hominum  color,  etc. 
The  tamen,  as  Madame  Dacier  remarks,  is  worse  than  useless,  giving  a 
ridiculous  meaning  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wanting  in  one  of  Eyckius's 
manuscripts,  and  in  some  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

23  Uniform  and  uninterrupted]  Cuiicta  atque  continua.  Cuncta  is  read  in 
all  manuscripts  and  editions,  but  is,  as  Grsevius  observes,  unintelligible.  I 
have  preferred  una,  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius.  Lipsius  had  previously 
suggested  juncta. 

24  Peace  or  agreement]  Pax — aut  pactio.  All  people  were  quiet,  as  hav- 
ing either,  from  being  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting 
to  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  jclass,  as 
Duker  observes,  were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above  ;  nations 
wlio,  though  not  actually  subdued  by  the  liomans,  were  sensible  of  their 
superiority,  and  respected  tlieir  power. 
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Cities  founded  bv  the  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troj ;  acts  of  Orestes ; 
arrival  of  T\TThenus  in  Italy,  I.  Return  of  the  Heraclidco  ;  death  of  Co- 
drus ;  foun^iner  of  Megara,  Gades,  and  Utica,  II.  Of  the  Achcean?,  Pe- 
lasgi,  ThessalLuis,  and  the  settlementof  Corinth,  III.  Chalcis,  Magnesia, 
Cuinae,  Nanles,  and  many  other  cities,  founded,  IV.  Age  and  character 
of  Homer,  V.  Of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Lycurgns,  and  tne  origin  of  Car- 
thage, VI.  Of  Ilesiod,  and  the  building  of  Capua  and  Nola,  VII.  Tlio 
Olympic  games  ;  the  founding  of  Rome,  VIII.  The  second  Macedonian 
■war,  IX.  Of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  Emilius  Paulus,  X.  Pseudo- 
Philippus  ;  Metellus  Macedonicus,  XI.  Destruction  of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage, XII.  Death  of  Cato;  character  of  Munimius  and  Scipio  Africn- 
nus,  XIII.  Establishment  of  Roman  colonies,  XIV.,  XV.  Considerations 
whv  many  eminent  men,  in  the  several  arts,  arise  at  the  same  time,  XVI., 
XVlI.    Commencement  of  similar  observations  on  cities,  XVIII. 

J  *  *  *  *  [Epeus],  boins:  parted'  by  a  stonn  from 
Kestor  liis  commander,  built  Metapontimi.^  Teucer,  not  l)eini^ 
received  at  home,  by  bis  father  Telamon,  for  liis  pusillanimity 
in  not  avemring"  the  inju.stice  sbown  to  his  brother,*  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  built  Salamis,  a  city  named  after  hi.s  own 
birthplace.  P}Trhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  took  j)ossession  of 
Epirus,  and  Phidippus*  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia.     A.s  to  Ag;:- 

>  I.  [Epeus,]  being  parted,  etc.]  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  tin* 
commencement  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Justin  xx.  2,  ai^  well 
na  from  Aristotle,  I)e  Miraculis,  that  it  was  Epeus,  the  builder  of  the  Trojan 
horse  {d'tli/nbricntor  EptuSy  Virg.  X.n.,  ii.  S'»4)  who  founded  Metapontum, 

"  Metapontum]  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

'  His  brother]  Ajax,  who  waw  refused  the  arma  of  Achillea. 

*  Phidippus]  An  inferior  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  isles  of  Civ- 
lydnse,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.     Horn.  U.,  ii.  678. 
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memnon,  the  king  of  kings,  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on 
the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Mycenae, 
Te2:ea,  and  Pergamus,  of  which  two  had  names  from  his  own 
country,  and  the  third  from  the  recollection  of  his  recent  vic- 
tory. Soon  after,  being  entrapped  by  the  treachery  of  his 
cousin^  ^gisthus,  who  bore  a  hereditary  hatred  toward  him, 
and  by  the  malice  of  his  wife,  he  was  murdered,  ^gisthus 
held  the  throne  for  seven  years  ;  when  Orestes,  in  concert  with 
his  sister  Electra,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage,  and  sharer 
in  all  his  designs,  slew  both  JEgisthus  and  his  own  mother. 
That  his  deed  was  approved  by  the  gods,  w^as  apparent  from 
the  length  of  his  life  and  the  prosperity  of  his  reign ;  for  he 
liv^ed  ninety  years  and  reigned  seventy.  He  also  revenged 
himself  on  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  with  similar  spirit ;  for 
Pyrrhus  having  supplanted  him  by  marrying  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Orestes,  Orestes  slew  him  at  Delphi.  ' 

During  this  period,  the  brothers  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  the  unproductiveness  of 
their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking  half  of 
the  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country..  The  lot  fell 
upon  Tyrrhenus,^  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gave,  from  his  own 
name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  appellation  to  the  country, 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  adjacent  sea.  After  the  death  of  Ores- 
tes, his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisamenus,  reigned  three  years. 

n.  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  translation  of  Hercules  to 
the  gods,  the  family  of  Pelops,  which,  after  expelling  the  Her- 
aclidse,  had  held,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Peloponessus,  was  in  turn  expelled  by  them.  The 
leaders  in  recovering  the  dominion  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was  great-grandfather. 

About  the  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  kings, 
its  last  monarch  being  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melanthus,  a  man 
deserving  of  particular  notice  ;  for  when  the  Spartans  were  se- 
verely pressing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  Apollo  had  given 
an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  victorious  whose  leader  should 
be  killed  by  the  enemy,  Codrus,  having  laid  aside  his  royal 

6  His  cousin]  Patruelis.  He  was  the  son  of  Thyestes,  brother  of  Atreus , 
Agamemnon's  father. 

"  Tyrrhenus]  lie  gave  name,  it  is  said,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Tuscia,  or  Etruria, 
in  Italy.    The  story  of  his  departure  from  Lydia  is  taken  from  Herod.,  i.  94. 
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apparel,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  shepherd,  and  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  intentionally  provoking  a 
quarrel,  lie  was  slain  without  being  known/  From  his  death, 
eternal  glorv  accrued  to  Codrus,  and  \'ictory  to  the  Athenians. 
Who  can  help  admiring  a  man  that  sought  for  death  with  the 
same  stratagems  with  which,  by  those  of  moaner  spirit,  life  is 
wont  to  be  sought  ?  His  sou  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at 
Athens ;  from  whom  his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athen- 
ians, Medontidaj ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons, 
down  to  the  time  of  Charops,  held  their  office  during  life. 
The  Peloponnesians,  on  retiring  from  the  Athenian  territory, 
founded  Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and 
Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fleet  of  the  Tyrians,  then  very  powerful 
at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  Gades,  on  the  remotest  coast  of 
Spain,  at  the  extremity  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also,  a  few 
years  afterward,  Utica,  in  Africa,  was  built.  The  children  of 
Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heraclida;,  and  harassed  by 
various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at  sea,  found  a 
settlement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  their  expulsion,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lesbos. 

III.  During  this  period  Greece  was  shaken  by  >-iolent  com- 
motions. The  Achaeans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in  those 
tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  Tlie  Pelasgi  removed  to 
Athens ;  an<l  a  young  man  of  warlike  spirit,  by  name  Thessalus, 
and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  possession,  with  the 
aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of  that  region 
which  is  now,  from  his  name,  called  Thessaly,  but  which  was 
before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons.  Hence  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  tluir  accounts  of 
the  Trojan  perio<i,  speak  of  that  countr)'  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
salv;  a  fault  which  not  only  other  writers  conmiit,  but  writers 
of  tragedy  more  frequently  than  any  ;  though  in  them,  least  of 
all,  is  such  license  to  be  excused,  for  they  express  nothing  in 
their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate  every  thing  under  the 
the  persons  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time  But  if  any  one 
shall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thessalunians  from  Thes- 

7  II.  Without  beinff  known]  Im^rucUnUr.  "  He  waa  Hlain  by  the  enemy, 
not  being  aware  that  no  waa  the  kmg."'     Lip$iu4. 
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salus,  the  son  of  Hercules,*  he  will  have  to  give  a  reason  why 
the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till  the  time  of  the  latter 
Thessalus.  A  little  before  this,  Aletes,  sixth  in  descent  from 
Hercules,  and  son  of  Hippotes,  rebuilt^  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  was  previously  called  Ephyre,  and  which  forms  the 
principal  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  us  to  wonder  that  it  was  called  Corinth  by  Homer  ;  for,  in 
liis  character  of  poet,  he  calls  both  this  city,  and  some  of  the 
Ionian  colonies,  built  long  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  the 
same  names  which  they  bore  in  his  own  times. 

rV.  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea;  the  Lacedaemonians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Not  long  afterward,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  who 
were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  from  the  Athenians,  founded 
Cumae  in  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles  and  Megas- 
thenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  as  some  say,  by 
the  flight  of  a  dove  that  preceded  it,  or,  as  others  state,  by  the 
sound  of  brazen  instruments  during  the  night,  such  as  is  com- 
monly made  at  the  rites  of  Ceres.  Some  natives  of  this  city, 
a  long  time  after,  built  Neapolis ;  and  the  exemplary  fidelity 
of  both  these  cities  to  the  Romans,  renders  them  eminently 
worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and  of  the  delightful  situations 
which  they  enjoy.  But  the  institutions  of  their  original  coun- 
try have  been  more  diligently  preserved  by  the  Neapolitans  ; 
for  the  neighborhood  of  the  Osci  altered  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Cumae.  The  present  extent  of  the  walls  of  these 
cities  shows  the  greatness  of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Grecian  youth, 
seeking,  from  a  redundance  of  population,  for  new  settlements, 
poured  into  Asia.  The  lonians,  saiHng  from  Athens  under  the 
conduct  of  Ion,  took  possession  of  the  finest  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedus,  Myus,  Erythra,  Clazomense,  and 
Phocsea.  They  also  seized  on  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
-<^gean  and  Icarian  seas,  as  Samos,  Chios,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Paros,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note.  Soon  after,  the  JEolians, 
also,  setting  out  from  Greece,  and  wandering  about  for  a  long 
time,  found  at  length  settlements  not  less  valuable,  and  founded 

«  HI.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercules]  Father  of  Phidippus  above  men- 
tioned.   Homer,  he.  cit. 
»  Rebuilt]  Condidit.    "Ex  integro,  restituit."     Vosaitis. 
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some  famous  cities,  as  Smyrna,  C}Tne,  Larissa,  Myrina,  and 
Mitylene,  with  others  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

\.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of  Homer 
shone  forth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for  by  the  grand- 
eur of  his  subjects,  and  the  splendor  of  his  verse,  he  has  gained 
an  exclusive  right"^  to  the  name  of  poet.  What  is  most  re- 
markable with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither  was  there  any 
one  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  nor  has  any  one  since 
been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  Nor  can  we  point  to  any 
other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus,  who  arrived  at 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
took  for  his  subject,  than  some  suppose ;  for  ho  flourished 
about  nine  hundred  and  fit'ty  years  ago,  and  was  born  within  a 
thousand  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  fre- 
quently ases  the  expression  oiot  j-D^  §qoioi  aiai^  such  as  men  now 
are  ;  for  by  this  the  difl'erence  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages, 
is  signified.  Whoever  believes  that  he  was  born  blind,  must 
be  himself  deprived  of  all  his  senses. 

YI.  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  tlic 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to 
the  Medes.  For  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
their  monarch  Sardanaj)alus,  a  man  immersed  in  luxurious 
gratifications,  and  couiting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his  own 
destruction  ;  and  who  was  the  thirty-third  in  succession  from 
Ninus  and  Seniiramis,  the  founders  of  Babylon,  a  succession  so 
regular  that  the  son  had  in  every  instance  inherited  the  throno 
of  his  father. 

In  this  age,  too,  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaimonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body  of 
laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable"  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Sj)arta,  as  long  as  she  atlhered 
to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 

During  the  same  period,  sixty-five  years  before  \\u'  founda- 
tion of  Itome,  the  city  of  Carthage  w.'i<  built  by  Elissa  of  Tvn', 

»»  V.  An  cxcluRivc  ri;;ht,  etc.]  Solu$  appelliri  potia  meruit.  "  Non  sum- 
inna  modo  ;  8plen<lidutn  judicium."     hran»e. 

"  VI.  SvHtcm  of  education  most  pnitable]  DUnplirut  conrtnuntUsinut 
{vir\.  I  have  omitted  rir,  which,  a«  Rahnken  says,  "  nullo  pacto  tolerari 
potest."  Heinsius  would  alter  it  to  virtnti ;  Ruluiken  to  tiribut ;  and  some 
other  critics,  as  Krau3c  Bigmflcd,  have  proposed  virls. 
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whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Dido.  About  the  same 
time,  Caranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from  Argos,  and 
seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  great  Alexander, 
beincr  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  Caranus,  might  justly 
boast  of  his  lineages,  as  being  on  his  mother's  side  from 
Achilles,  and  on  his  father's  from  Hercules.''' 

Vn.  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  lived  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he  was 
nearest  in  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was  also  nearest 
in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avoided  resembling 
Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both  his  country 
and  his  parents ;  but  the  former  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  re- 
proach, on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed  upon  him. 

While  I  am  treating  of  foreign  matters,  a  point  in  our  own 
history  occurs  to  me,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mistakes, 
and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  opin- 
ions of  writers.  Some  authors  say  that,  during  this  period, 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Capua  and  Nola 
were  founded  by  the  Tuscans ;  and  to  their  opinion  I  readily 
assent.  But  how  greatly  does  Marcus  Cato  differ  from  them, 
who  states  that  "  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
Nola  some  time  afterward ;  but  that  Capua  had  stood,  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  Capua,  it  can  be  but  five 
hundred  years  since  it  was  built.  For  my  own  part,  speaking 
with  deference  to  the  accuracy  of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  so  great  a  city  rose,  flourished,  fell,  and  sprung  up  again, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Vni.  The  Oljnmpic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  spec- 
tacles of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  invigorating  the 
mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement  soon  afterward, 
the  founder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis,  who  instituted 
these  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight  hundred  and  four 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  entered  upon  your  consulship. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all  the  editions,  a  passage  from 
^milius  (or  rather  as  Krause  thinks,  Manilius)  Sura.  Some  person,  in  old 
times,  seems  to  have  written  it  in  the  margin  of  his  manuscript,  whence  it 
crept  into  the  text.    I  have  omitted  it. 
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By  some,  however,  Atreus  is  said  to  have  commenced  this 
solemnity,  when  he  exhibited,  in  this  same  place,  funeral  games 
in  honor  of  his  father  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  on  which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind 
of  contest. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  to  be 
elected  for  life,  Alcmaeon  being  the  last  that  was  so  appointed, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrangement  which 
lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration  was  committed 
to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held  oflSce  for  ten  years, 
the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last  Eryxias ;  of  those  who  re- 
tained it  but  one  year,  the  first  was  Creon. 

In  the  sixth  Olympiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first,  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having  avenged 
the  wrong  done  to  his  grandfather,  founded  the  city  of  Rome 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pales  ;'^  from 
which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years.  This  event  took  place  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  The 
work  was  effected  by  Romulus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latin 
legions  of  his  grandfather  ;  for  I  can  readi  y  believe  those  who 
give  this  account,  since,  without  such  assistance,  and  with 
merely  a  defenseless  band  of  shepherds,  lie  could  hardly  have 
established  a  new  city,  while  the  Vejentinos,  the  other  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Sabines,  were  so  close  upon  him,  how  much  so- 
ever he  strengthened  it  by  opening  an  asylum  between  the 
two  groves,  lie  had  a  hundred  chosen  men,  called  Fathers,  as 
a  pubHc  council.  Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians.'*  The 
seizure  of  the  Sabine  virgins  *  *  *  ♦ 

******* 

IX.  *  *  *  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy'*  than  the  Ro- 
mans ha<l  apprehended  ;  for  he  maintained  a  struggle,  during 
two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had  generally 
the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  part  of  Greece  into  alliance 
with  him.     Even  the  Rho<Jians,  who  had  proiously  been  most 

»  VIII.  Fea.«*t  of  Pales]  April  21st. 

»♦  1'atrician.H  ]  Patricii,  irom  patrta.     Comp.  Flor.,  i.,  1. 

"  IX.  Proved  a  more  |>owenul  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  hiatus,  all  the 
history  of  Koine  being  lost  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  v.c. 
582.  ^he  commencement  of  the  chapter  stands  thus:  .  .  .  quam  timurrat 
hostit,  expftit.  Cipsius,  for  exptt'U,  would  substitute  fJctUU,  and  thinks  tlmt 
the  author  had  written  something  to  this  ctfect:  P<fpuio  Bomano  ffravior, 
quam  timuerat,  hottis  extUit,  nempe  Perttt,    See  Flonu,  ii.  12. 
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faithful  to  tho  Romans,  began,  with  wavering  allegiance,  to 
watch  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  appeared  rather  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  king.  Eumenes,  too,  in  this  war,  was  undecided  in 
his  views,  and  acted  consistently  neither  with  his  brother's'" 
proceedings  at  first,  nor  with  his  own  general  conduct.  At 
length  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship Lucius  JEmilius  Paulus,  who  had  previously  triumphed 
both  as  praetor  and  consul ;  a  man  deserving  of  the  highest 
honor  which  merit  can  be  conceived  to  attain.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Paulus  who  commenced  with  such  reluctance  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  so  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met 
death  in  it  with  so  much  fortitude.  He  routed  Perses,  in  a 
great  battle,  near  a  city  named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove 
him  from  his  camp  ;  and  at  last,  after  destroying  his  troops, 
forced  him  to  flee  from  his  dominions.  The  king,  after  quitting 
Macedonia,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  com- 
mitted himself,  as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. JEmilius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most  eminent 
and  celebrated  prince  in  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs  ;  that  of 
Octavius,  the  naval  commander,  and  that  of  Anicius,  who 
drove  before  his  chariot  Gentius,  the  king  of  the  lUyrians. 
How  constantly  envy  attends  eminent  fortune,  and  how  closely 
it  pursues  the  highest  characters,  may  be  understood  from  the 
following  circumstance,  that  while  no  one  objected  to  the 
triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octavius,  there  were  some  who  en- 
deavored to  hinder  that  of  Paulus,  though  it  far  exceeded  the 
others,  as  well  in  the  greatness  of  Perses  as  a  monarch,  as  in 
the  magnificent  display  of  war-trophies,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  carried  in  it  f  as  it  brought  into  the  treasury  two  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertia,"  being  beyond  comparison  more  splen- 
did than  any  triumph  that  preceded  it. 

X.  During  the  same  time,  while  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  who  was  then  king 
of  Syria,  was  besieging  Ptolemy  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  in 
Alexandria,  Marcus  Popilius  Laenas  was  sent  as  embassador  to 

»  "  His  brother's]  Attalus. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  Bostertia]  1,776,041Z.  ISs.  4:d, 
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him,  to  require  him  to  desist  from  the  siege.  Popilius  delivered 
his  message,  and  the  king  replying  that  he  would  consider  of 
the  matter^  he  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  a  rod  upon  the 
sand,  desiring  him  to  give  a  decisive  answer  before  he  passed 
that  boundary.  Roman  firmness  overcame  the  king's  hesita- 
tion, and  the  consul  was  obeyed. 

Lucius  ^^milius  Paulus,  Avho  obtained  the  great  victory  over 
Perses,  Jiad  four  sons ;  of  whom  he  had  allowed  the  two  eldest 
to  be  adopted,  one  by  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Africanus, 
who  retained  nothing  of  his  father's  greatness  but  the  splendor 
of  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  other  by 
Fabius  Maximus  ;  the  two  younger,  at  the  time  when  he  gained 
the  victory,  he  had  still  at  home,  as  being  yet  under  age. 
Previously  to  the  day  of  his  triumj)h,  when,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  he  was  making  a  statement  of  his  sen-ices  to  an 
assembly  without  the  city,  he  entreated  the  immortal  gods,  that 
if  any  of  them  looked  enviously  on  his  actions  and  fortune, 
they  would  vent  their  displeasure  on  himself  rather  than  on  the 
Commonwealth.  This  expression,  as  if  uttered  by  an  oracle, 
robbed  him  of  a  great  j)art  of  his  offspring ;  for  of  the  two 
sons  whom  he  had  in  his  house,  he  lost  one  a  few  days  before 
his  triumph,  and  the  other  in  fewer  days  after  it. 

About  this  time  o -curred  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  Flaccus 
and  Posthumius  Albinus,  which  was  exercised  with  great 
severity ;  for  Cnieus  Fulvius,  the  brother  of  Fulvius  the  censor, 
and  partner  with  him  in  property,"  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  those  very  censors. 

XI.  Subsequently  to  the  conquest  and  capture  of  Perses, 
who  died  four  years  afterward  in  ])rivate  custody"  at  Alba,  a 
man  who,  from  his  false  representations  concerning  his  birth, 
was  called  Pseudo-Philippus  (for  he  sai<l  that  his  name  was 
Philip,  and  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  though  he  was,  in 
reality,  of  the  meanest  extraction),  seized  the  government  of 
Macedonia  by  force  of  arms,  and  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
royalty.  But  he  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness;  for  the 
pnetor  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  from  his  merit  in  war,  had  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Macjedonicus,  gained  a  noble  \'ictory 
over  both   the  imposter  and  his  nation,  and  subdued   at  the 

'"  X.  Pnrtnor  with  liim  in  property]  OmmrK.  ♦'  G^n^trffH  arc  properly 
coheirs,  iiilicritintf  a  property  in  eointnon,  wliich  they  sulTer  to  remain,  at 
least  for  a  time,  undividtnl."     liurtnan. 

'"  XI.  Trivatc  custody]  Lif^ra  cuttodid.    Sco  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  47. 
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same  time,  in  a  great  battle,  the  Achaeans*"  who  had  recom- 
menced hostilities.  This  is  the  Metellus  Macedonicus  who 
erected  the  porticos  round  the  two  temples  without  an  inscrip- 
tion, now  encircled  by  the  porticos  of  Octavia,  and  who 
brought  from  Macedonia  the  group  of  equestrian  statues  that 
face  the  front  of  the  temples,  and  form  at  present  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  place.  Of  this  group  the  following  origin  is 
related.  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  desired  Lysippus,  an 
eminent  artist  in  such  performances,  to  make  statues  of  such 
horsemen  of  his  own  troop  as  had  fallen  at  the  river  Granicus, 
representing  their  likenesses  in  the  figures,  and  placing  one  of 
Alexander  himself  among  them.  It  was  this  Metellus,  too, 
who  first  built  at  Rome  a  temple  of  marble,^*  among  the  edifice§ 
just  mentioned,  and  who  was  consequently  the  introducer  of 
what  is  to  be  called  either  magnificence  or  luxury.  It  would 
be  diflScult  to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rank, 
whose  felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus,  for  be- 
sides his  splendid  triumphs,  his  distinguished  honors,  his  ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  life, 
and  his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  opponents  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  w^as  the  father  of  four  sons,  whom  he 
saw  arrive  at  manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviving,  and  in  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  honors.  These  four  sons  supported  his 
bier  before  the  Rostra,  one  of  them  having  been  consul  and 
censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at  the  time,  and 
the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honor,  which  he  afterward  ob- 
tained. Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  a  happy  retirement 
from  life,  than  death. 

XII.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had  been 
reduced  by  the  conduct  and  arms  of  Metellus,  was  now,  as  we 
have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  instigated 
chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of  great  in- 
sults to  the  Romans  ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  the 
consul  Mummius  was  chosen.  About  the  same  time,  too, 
rather  because  the  Romans  wished  to  believe  whatever  was 
said  against  the  Carthaginians,   than  because  any  thing  was 

20  The  Achaeans]  Achcem.  That  is,  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  called 
Greece,  as  their  province,  Achaia.     See  Florus,  ii.,  7. 

21  A  temple  of  marblej  uEdem  ex  marmore.  Barman  woiald  take  mdem 
for  (zdes^  understanding  a  private  house  for  Metellus  himself  j  but  this,  as 
Krause  says,  is  not  only  invito,  Zatinitate,  but  invito,  histot^ia;  for  marble 
-was  not  used  in  the  erection  of  private  houses  till  a  much  later  period. 
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said  against  them  worthy  of  belief  the  senate  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Publius  Scipio  ^mila- 
nus,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather 
Publius  Africanus  and  his  father  Lucius  Paulus  ;  who,  in  every 
qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  age 
as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in  acquired  knowledge  ;  who,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  any 
thing  but  what  was  praiseworthy  ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed, 
had  been  adopted  by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  elected 
consul,  though  at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  aedile- 
ship.  He  had  been  previously  honored  in  Spain  with  a  mural, 
and  in  Africa  with  an  obsidional  crown  ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  challenge,  he  had,  tliough  but  of  moderate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antjigonist  of  extraordinary  stature  ;  and  he 
now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted for  two  years  by  the  preceding  consuls,  with  additional 
vigor.  This  city,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its  power 
than  from  any  recent  ofl'ense,  w;is  an  object  of  hatred  to  Rome, 
he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monument  of  his 
own  military  prowess  as  it  had  previously  been  of  his  grand- 
father's clemency. 

Carthage  was  demolished  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Cnaeus  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  Lucius 
Mummius,  after  having  stoo^l  six  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  rival  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  with  which  our  forefathers  commenced  war  in  the 
consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
years  before  you,  Marcus  Yinicius,  entered  upon  your  consul- 
ship. Thus  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  there  subsisted  be- 
tween these  two  nations  either  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
or  unsettled  peace.  Nor  did  Rome,  though  the  whole  world 
were  subdued,  trust  that  she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  un removed.  So  apt  is  hatred, 
arising  from  contentions,  to  contii)ue  longer  than  the  fear  of 
danger,  and  not  to  be  laid  aside  even  when  tlie  opposite  party 
is  vanquished  ;  nor  does  the  object  of  enmity  cciise  to  be  de- 
tested until  it  has  ('eas<*d  to  exist. 

XIII.  Three  years  before  Cartilage  was  d<'molished,  Marcus 
Cato,  who  ha<l  boen  a  constant  jylvDcate  for  its  destruction,  died 
in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Censorius  and  Marcus  Manlius.  In 
the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Lucius  Mummius  utterly 

18* 
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destroyed  Corinth,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  it  had 
been  built  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes.  Each  of  the  generals 
was  honored  with  a  name  from  the  people  whom  he  conquered, 
the  one  being  styled  Africanus,  the  other  Achaicus.  No  new 
man,^^  before  Mummius,  had  ever  assumed  a  surname  derived 
from  military  merit.  Of  these  two  commanders,  the  dispositions, 
as  well  as  the  pursuits,  were  entirely  different.  Scipio  was  so 
elegant  a  cultivator  and  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every 
kind  of  learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  two  men  of  eminent  talents,  Polybius  and  Panaetius ; 
for  no  man  balanced  the  fatigues  of  business  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
constantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.  Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  extremely  igno- 
rant, that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  he  was  hiring  persons 
to  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
contractors,  that,  if  they  lost  any  of  them,  they  must  find  new 
ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Vinicus,  must  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  our  countrymen 
that  their  minds  should  have  remained  still  ignorant  of  Corinth- 
ian elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge  of  them  should  have 
reached  its  present  height ;  and  that  the  ancient  ignorance 
would  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  public  honor  than  our 
modern  skill. 

XrV.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contracted 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the  eye 
and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different  periods^ 
I  have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on  a  not  un- 
important subject,  and  to  specify,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  what 
colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  have  been 
established  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  at  what  times ;  for 
of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions  and  founders  are  suffi- 
ciently known  from  their  names.  With  this  detail  I  shall  unite, 
I  think  without  impropriety,  an  account  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  state,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  name,  by  the  com- 
munication of  its  privileges. 

Seven  years  after  the  Gauls  took  the  city,  the  colony  of  Su- 

22  XIII.  New  man]  See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  23. 
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trium  wiis  settled  ;  the  year  after,  that  of  Setia ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Xepe.  Two-and-thirty  years  after- 
ward, the  Aricians  received  the  ciuc  franchi«ie.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years  af^o,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Posthumius 
and  Veturius  Calvinus,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  without  the 
riij^ht  of  voting,  wjts  given  to  the  Campanians  and  })art  of  the 
Saranites ;  and  the  same  year  a  colony  was  settled  at  Cales. 
Three  years  afterward,  the  people  of  Fundi  and  Formiaj  were 
admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  year  that  Alexandria  was 
founded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when  Spurius  Posthu- 
mius  and  Pliilo  Publilius  were  censors,  the  civic  franchise  was 
granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  afterward  the  colony  of  Terra- 
cina  was  settled  ;  four  years  afterward,  that  of  Luceria ;  in  four 
years  more,  that  of  Suessa  Aurunca,  and  two  years  later,  those 
of  Saticula  and  Interamna.  Then  followed  teu  years  in  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  were 
established  the  colonies  of  Sora  and  Alba,  and  two  years  after- 
ward that  of  Carseoli.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  that  of  Decius  Mus  for  the  fourth  time,  the 
year  in  which  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to 
Sinuessa  and  Mintumie,  and  four  years  afterward  to  Venusia. 
After  an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus 
Curius  and  Rufinus  Cornelius,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
without  that  of  voting,  wore  given  to  the  Sabines ;  an  event 
which  took  place  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Fabius 
Dorso  an<l  Claudius  Cauina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Cosa  and 
Paestum,  and  five  years  afterward,  in  the  consulship  of  Sempro- 
nius  Sophus  and  Aj^pius,  the  son  of  Appius  Ciecus,  to  Arimi- 
num  and  Beneventum ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was  then 
granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  Firmum  and  Castrum  were  occupie<l  with  colonies,  and 
the  following  year  ^F^ernia ;  in  seventeen  years  afterward  uF>u- 
lum  and  Alsium  ;  two  years  later,  Fregenai ;  in  the  next  year, 
when  Torquatus  and  Sempronius  wt*re  consuls,  Brundusium ; 
three  years  after,  in  the  year  when  the  games  of  Flora  com- 
menced, Spoletium.  Two  years  later,  Valentia  was  colonize*!, 
ami,  about  the  time  of  ILmnibars  arrival  in  Italy,  Oemona  and 
Placentia. 

XV.  Neither   while    Hannibal   remained    in    Italy,    nor    for 
sevoral  years  immediately  suc<'eding  his  departure,  had  the  R«>- 
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mans  any  opportunities  of  founding  colonies  ;  for,  while  the  war 
lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of  discharg- 
iuo"  them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  required  to  be 
recruited  rather  than  dispersed.  However,  in  the  consulship  of 
Manlius  Volso  and  Fabius  Nobilior,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was  settled,  and 
five  years  afterward,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Potentia ;  in  three 
years  more,  Aquileia  and  Gravisca ;  four  years  later,  Luca. 
During  the  same  period,  though  some  express  a  doubt  of  it, 
colonies  w^ere  sent  to  Puteoli,  Salernum,  and  Buxentum.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago,  a  colony  was  sent  to  Aux- 
imum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  took  place  three  years 
before  Cassius  the  censor  began  to  build  the  theater  looking 
from  the  Lupercal"  toward  Mount  Palatine,  when  the  great 
austerity  of  manners,  and  the  consul  Scipio,  prevented  him^* 
from  completing  it ;  an  occurrence  which  I  number  among  the 
most  honorable  testimonies  to  the  public  character  in  those 
days.  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Longinus  and  Sextius  Cal- 
\anus  (who  defeated  the  Salyes"  at  the  springs  which  were 
from  him  named  Aquce  Sextice)^  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Fabrateria  was  settled,  and  the 
year  after  those  of  Scylacium,  Minervium,  Tarentum,  and  Nep- 
tunia,  as  well  as  Carthage  in  Africa,"  which  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  first  colony  planted  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Con- 
cerning Dertona  there  is  no  certainty;  but, Narbo  Martins  in 
Gaul  w^as  settled  in  the  consulship  of  Porcius  and  Marcius, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago.  Twenty-three  years 
after  was  founded  Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni,^^  when  Marius 
was  consul,  for  the  sixth  time,  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  Any 
colony  settled  since  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I 
am  unable  to  recollect, 

XVI.  Though  this  little  portion  of  my  work  has  exceeded 

23  XV.  From  the  Lupercal]  A  Lupercali,  "  The  Lupercal  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Pan,  near  the  Palatine  mount."     Krause. 

^^  When  the  great  austerity  of  manners — prevented  him,  etc.]  There  are 
various  readings  of  this  passage,  but  all  producing  much  the  same  sense. 
Krause  reads,  Gui  (Ca.asio)  id  aemoliendo — restitere',  that  is,  "the  austerity 
of  manners,  and  Scipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassius  by  pulling  it  (the  thea- 
ter) down." 

25  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

-"^  Carthage  in  Africa]  A  colony  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
by  the  Gracchi,  and  called  Colonia  Carthago. 

a^  Bagienni]  Otherwise  called  Vagienni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  near  the 
Bource  of  the  Po. 
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the  limits  intended,  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  or  rapi<l  torrent,"  allows 
me  nowhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessary  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  superfluous,  I  yet  can  not  retrain  from  noticing  a  point  on 
which  I  have  often  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  who  can  sufliciently  won- 
der, that  the  moet  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art  have  agreed 
in  one  common  character,  and  have  fallen  within  one  period  of 
time  ;  and  that,  as  diflferent  kinds  of  animals,  shut  up  in  a  fold 
or  other  inclosure,  continue  each  distinct  from  those  around  it, 
and  form  themselves  into  separate  bodies,  so  minds,  capable  of 
any  great  achievements,  have  formed  distinct  assemblages 
about  the  same  time  and  with  similar  effect  ?  One  age,  and 
that  not  extending  through  many  years,  gave  luster  to  tragedy 
by  the  works  of  those  great  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine 
spirit,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  j)roduced 
the  Ancient  Comedy,  under  Cratinus,  Anstophanes,  and  Eupo- 
lis.  As  for  the  New  Comedy,  Menander,  with  Philemon  and 
Diphilus,  his  equals  in  age  rather  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation. 
The  distinguished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  all, 
whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated,"  flourish  after  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle !  And  in  oratory  what  splendor 
wjis  there  before  Isocrates,  or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  and 
their  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a  short 
space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  being  remembered 
must  have  been  known  to  each  other. 

XVII.  Nor  h.'us  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  Romans.  Roman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  eflbrts,  which  de- 
serv'e  no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  cotemporaries.  The  agree- 
able sportiveness  of  Latin  humor  displayed  itself,  about  the 
same   time,  in   Crecilius,  Terenco,  and   Atrauius."     As  for  the 

"  XVI.  Torrent]  GurgitU.  Tho  worJ.s  ac  itIuu,  wliich  folluw  ihih,  uad 
which  Ruhnkeii  and  Kruuse  think  a  rnero  ploss,  I  Jiavc  omitted. 

'"  Whom  I  have  uHttle  before  enumi-ratcd]  Quo« jmiuIo ante  tnumeravimut. 
lu  8ome  part  of  tho  book  which  in  now  lust. 

"  XV^II.  Caecilius,  Terence,  and  Afraniusl  Why  docn  ho  omit  Plautus  ? 
"  I  must  suppose  either  that  tho  name  of  Plautus  had  dropped  out  of  th« 
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historians,  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we  in- 
chide  Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  annalists. 
Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in  time,  either 
upward  or  downward.  With  respect  to  oratory,  forensic 
pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  prose  eloquence,  they  burst 
forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of  Cato,  and  to  speak  with  due 
respect  for  Publius  Crassus,  Scipio,  Lselius,  the  Gracchi,  Fan- 
nius,  and  Servius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who  was  the  coryphaeus 
in  his  art ;  as  of  all  other  orators  we  receive  pleasure  from  few, 
and  admire  none,  except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  imme- 
diately succeeded  it.^^  That  the  same  has  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries,  painters,  and  sculptors,^^ 
whoever  investigates  the  records  of  ages  will  easily  convince 
himself,  and  will  see  that  the  most  eminent  performances  in 
every  art  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits,  and  their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I  dis- 
cover that  are  probable ;  among  which  are  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius  ;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  which 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  reach  the  height  of 
excellence  ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  diflScult ;  as, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  can  not  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  we  are  at  first  excited  with  ardor  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equaling  them,  our  zeal  flags  with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  can  not  attain,  and,  relinquishing  that 
object  as  already  pre-occupied,  turns  to  something  new.     Dc- 

text,  or,  what  seems  move  probable,  that  Paterculus  entertiuned  the  same 
opinion  of  Plautus  as  Horace  expresses,  De  Arte  Poetica,  270,  and  therefore 
intentionally  omitted  him."     Jfrause. 

31  Except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it]  Nemi- 
nem — nisi  out  ab  illo  visirni,  aut  qm  ilium  viderit.  This  is  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  Krause.  Those  who  were  vi»i  ab  Ulo  were  his 
cotcmporaries  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  his  seniors),  with  whom  ho 
lived,  as  it  were,  face  to  face ;  those  qui  ilium  viderunt  were  the  men  of  the 
succeeding  generation,  who  were  just  old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him. 
Thus  Ovid  says  of  Virgil,  Virgilmm  tantum,  vidi. 

^2  Statuaries — Sculptors]  Plastis — ecalptoribxis.  Plasies,  one  that  makes 
figures  of  any  soft  matter,  as  clay ;  scalptor^  or  sculptor ^  one  who  works  with 
harder  material,  as  stone  or  wood. 
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dining  any  pursuit  in  which  we  can  not  arrive  at  eminence,  we 
endeavor  to  find  one  that  will  allow  scope  for  our  exertions ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent  and  un- 
steady, prove  tne  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

XVIU.  Our  wonder  raay  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
cities.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distinguished  in  eloquence  for 
a  greater  number  of  years,  and  for  more  achievements  in  it 
than  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  different  states,  we 
might  suppose  its  genius  to  have  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case,  than  that  not  a  single  orator  of  Argos, 
Thel)es,  or  Lacedicmon,  was  thouglkt  worthy  of  notice  during 
his  life,  or  of  remembrance  after  his  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  cities,  were  wholly  unproductive, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 
of  luster  on  Thebes.  Alcman"  the  Lacedaemonians  falsely 
claim.     *     *     *     * 

"  XVIII.  Alcman]  He  was  a  native  of  LyJia,  and  brought  to  Lacedaemon 
when  very  young,  as  a  slave. 
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BOOK  II. 
THE   ARGUMENT. 

Declension  of  Roman  virtue  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage;  "wars  with 
Viriathus  and  Numantia,  I.  Acts  and  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  II., 
HI.  Aristonicus  defeated  ;  Numantia  overthrown ;  character  and  death 
of  PubUus  Scipio,  IV.  Acts  of  Aulus  Brutus  in  Spain,  V.  Proceedings 
and  death  of  Caius  Gracchus,  VI.  Cruelty  of  Opiraius,  VII.  Narbo  Mar- 
tius  founded;  Cato  condemned  for  extortion;  triumphs  of  the  Metelli 
and  Minutius,  VIII.  Eminent  Roman  orators  and  writers,  IX.  Severity 
of  the  censors  ;  family  of  the  Domitii,  X.  The  Jugurthine  war ;  the  acts 
of  Marius,  XL,  XII.  Ill-fovtuno  and  death  of  Drusus,  XIIL,  X.IV.  The 
colony  of  Carthage ;  the  Italian  war,  XV.,  XVI.  The  civic  franchise 
granted  to  the  Italians ;  character  of  Sylla,  XVII.  War  with  Mithridates 
commenced ;  acts  of  Sulpicius,  XVIII.  Civil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sylla,  XIX.  The  consul  Pompeius  murdered  by  the  soldiers ;  proceed- 
ings of  Cinna,  XX.  Cinna  succeeds  in  recalling  Marius,  XXI.  Marius's 
proscription,  XXII.  Marius's  death  ;  success  of  Sylla  against  Mithridates, 
XXIII.  Deaths  of  Fimbria,  Lucilius,  and  Cinna,  XXIV.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  Sylla,  XXV,,  XXVI.  Fate  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  and  of  the 
younger  Marius,  XXVII.  Sylla's  dictatorship  and  proscription,  XXVIII. 
Character  of  Pompey,  afterward  called  the  Great,  XXIX.  Death  of  Ser- 
torius ;  triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Pompey ;  war  with  Spartacus,  XXX. 
Pompey  suppresses  the  pirates,  XXXI.,  XXXII.  Pompey  receives  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  acts  of  LucuUus,  XXXIII.  Conquest 
of  Crete ;  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  XXXIV.  Character  of  Cato  ;  deaths  of 
Catiline  and  tne  other  conspirators,  XXXV.  Augustus  Caesar  born; 
learned  men  of  that  age,  XXXVI.    Tigranes  surrenders  to  Pompey, 

XXXVII.  Names    of   Roman    provinces,    and    by  whom  conquered, 

XXXVIII,  XXXIX.  Pompey  conquers  Mithridates,  and  triumphs,  XL. 
Descent,  character,  and  actions  of  Julius  Caesar,  XLI.-XLIII.  First 
Triumvirate ;  consulship  of  Caesar,  XLIV.  Of  Clodius,  Cicero,  and  Oato, 
XLV.  Caesar's  acts  in  Gaul ;  Crassus  killed  in  Parthia,  XLVI.  Further 
proceedings  of  Caesar ;  Clodius  slain  by  Milo,  XLVII.  Civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompev.  XLVIII.-LII.  Death  of  Pompey,  LIIL  Caesar's  ac- 
tions in  ^ypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  LIV.,  LV.  Caesar's  triumphs  and 
death,  LVL,  LVII.  Proceedings  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  LVIII.  Opening 
of  Caesar's  will ;  family  and  character  of  Augustus,  LIX.  Dissensions 
and  war  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  LX.,  LXI.  Provinces  decreed  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  senate ;  Caesar  slighted.  LXII.  Antony  joins 
the  army  of  Lepidus,  LXIIL  Death  of  Decimus  Brutus;  banishment  of 
Cicero,  LXIV.  The  second  Triumvirate,  LXV.  Another  proscription ; 
death  of  Cicero,  LXVI.  Conduct  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the 
proscription,  LXVII.    Of  Caelius  and  Milo;  of  the  clemency  of  Casar, 
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LXVIII.  Of  Dolabella,  Vatiaius,  and  the  roedian  law,  LXIX.  Troceed- 
ingrs  of  Brutus  and  Cas.siu3 ;  thev  are  plain  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
LXX.  Consequences  of  the  battle,  LXXI.,  LXXII.  Of  Sextus  Pom- 
peiu3,  LKXIIl.  Of  Antony,  Cajsar,  and  Livia,  LXXIV.,  LXXV.  Of 
Caius  Velleius  and  Fulvia;  peace  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  LXXVI. 
Peace  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  LXXVII.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  Ca?sar'9 
sister ;  Labienus  overthrown,  LXXVIII.  War  resumed  with  Sextus  Pom- 
peius; CtEsar  marries  Livia,  LXXIX.  Degradation  of  Lepidus,  LXXX. 
Caisar  suppresses  a  mutiny  m  the  army,  La XXI.  Antony  invades  Par- 
thia,  LXXXIL  Of  Plancus,  LXXXIll.  Battle  of  Actium,  and  what  im- 
mediately followed,  LXXXIV.-LXXXVL  Death  of  Antony,  LXXXVIL 
Conspiracy,  death,  and  character  of  Lepidus,  LXXXVIIL  Caesar's  tri- 
umphs arid  plans  of  government,  LXXXIX.  Keduction  of  Spain  and 
Dalmatia,  XC.  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians,  XCL  Of 
Sentius  Saturninus,  XCIL  Of  Marcellus  and  Agrippa,  XCIH.  Expedi- 
tions of  Tiberius  and  Dmsus;  death  of  Drusus,  aCIV.-XCVIL  The 
Thracian  war,  XCVIII.  Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes,  XCIX.  Hostilities 
resumed  in  Partliia  and  Gennany ;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.  Caius  Caesar  in 
Parthia;  his  death,  CI.,  CIL  Tiberius  and  Agripna  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus, ClIL,  CIV.  Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV.-CIX.  Insurrection 
in  Dalmatia,  CX.  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians;  both  are  subdued,  CXI.-CXV.  Of  some  who  were  distin- 
guished in  this  war,  CXVI.  Loss  of  the  legions  in  Germany  under  Varsus, 
CXVII.  Of  Anninius;  death  of  Varsus,  CXVIII.,  CXIX.  Tiberius  con- 
ducts the  German  war;  his  triumphs,  CXX.-CXXII.  f^eath  of  Augus- 
tus, CXXIII.  Tiberius  succeeds  him,  CXXIV.  Mutiny  in  Germany  and 
Illyricum  supprcsr^ed,  CXXV.  Government  of  Tibenus,  CXXVI.  Of 
Sejanus,  CXXVII.,  CXXVIII.  Observations  on  Tiberius,  CXXIX., 
CXXX.     Prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  CXXXI. 

I.  The  former  Scipio  had  opened  for  the  Romans  the  way 
to  power ;  the  latter'  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  -when  their 
dread  of  Carthaije  was  at  an  end,  and  their  rival  in  empire  was 
removed,  the  nation,  desertinjr  the  cause  of  virtue,  went  over, 
not  /gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vice  ;  the  old 
rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  introduced  ;  and  the 
people  turned  themselves  from  activity  to  slumber,  fn^m  arms 
to  plea-sure,  from  business  to  idleness.  Then  it  was  that  Scipio 
built  porticos  on  the  Capitol  ;  that  Metellus  erected  those  before 
mentioned  ;^  and  that  C'naius  Octivius  raised  that  pre-tjminently 
delic^htful  one  in  the  Circus ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed 
public  maijnificence. 

There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  discrraceful  war  in 
Spain,  conducted  by  Viriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti  ;  which, 
thoug^h  it  proceeded  with  various  chanpfes  of  fortune,  was 
oftener  adverse  than  favorable  to  the  Romans.      And  Viria- 

>  The  former  Scipio — the  latter]  The  former  wa.'*  Scinio  Africanus  Major, 
the  conqueror  f>f  Hannibal ;  tlie  latt«r  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  who  destroyed 
Cartilage  and  Numantia,  and  who  'n  mentioned  above,  i.  15. 

'  Before  mentioncdj  Sec  i.  2. 
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thus,  ratlicr  tlirough  the  treachery  than  valor  of  ServiHus 
Caepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  Numantia 
burst  forth.  This  city  never  had  under  arms  more*than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit,  the  inexperience  of  our  generals,  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  man  of  great  repu- 
tation (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  consulship),  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonorable  terms,  and  the  consul 
Mancinus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  less  mean  and  dis- 
graceful. Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punishment ;  but 
the  modesty  of  Mancinus,  by  shrinking  from  no  penalty,^  led 
to  his  being  surrendered  by  heralds  to  the  enemy,  stripped  of 
his  robes,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  But  the 
Numantines,  acting  like  the  people  of  Caudium  in  former  times, 
refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that  a  public  violation  of  faith 
was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  an  individual. 

n.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus  excited  violent  dissensions  in 
the  state.  For  Tiberius  Gracchus  (son  of  a  most  illustrious  and 
eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Publius 
Africanus),  who  had  been  quaestor  at  the  time,  and  by  whose 
encouragement  that  treaty  had  been  concluded,  was  both 
grievously  offended  at  the  annulling  of  it,  and  entertained 
apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  similar  sentence  or  punishment ; 
from  which  causes,  though  in  his  other  conduct  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integi-ity,  endowed  with  the  highest  abilities,  and  pure 
and  upright  in  his  intentions,  in  short,  adorned  with  every  vir- 
tue of  which  man  when  perfected  both  by  nature  and  cultiva- 
tion is  susceptible,  he,  on  being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Mutius  Scsevola  and  Lucius  Calpur- 
nius,  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy 
party,  and  by  promising  the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  and  proposing  at  the  same  time  agrarian  laws, 
threw  all  things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing 
in  the  state,*  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  brought  the  Com- 

3  Shrinking  from  no  penalty,  etc.]  Nbn  recu^ando  perduxlt  Tiuc,  etc.]  The 
text  is  here  so  obscure  that  Ruhnken  says,  "  Ego  nihil  hie  intelligo,^'  and 
supposes  that  some  words  are  lost.    On  Caudium,  see  Florus,  i.  16. 

*  II.  All -men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  state]  Omnibus  statum 
coMupi^centibus.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Krause  and  Orellius  understand 
this  phrase.  Lipsius  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  conjectured 
omnihus  (sc.  legious  istis  agrariis)  statum  concutientibusy  which  Gruter  and 
lleinsius  approved,  and  Ruhnkeu  admitted  into  his  text.  But  concupiscen- 
tibus  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  condemned  by  these  critics.     "  Statum 
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monwealth  into  imminent  danger,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  event.  Octavius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  stood  up  in  defense  of  the  public  good,  he  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of  himself, 
his  father-in-law  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  his  brother 
Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to  distribute  lands, 
and  settle  colonies. 

in.  On  this,  Publius,  Scipio  Nasica,  grandson  of  him  who 
ha  1  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the  state, 
son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  built  the  porticos  to  the 
Capitol,  and  great  grandson  of  Cnseus  Scipio,  a  man  of  very 
illustrious  character,  uncle  of  Publius  Africanus ;  this  Scipio,  I 
say,  though  not  invested  with  any  military  or  public  office,  and 
though  he  was  cousin  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his 
country  to  family  connections,  and  considering  whatever  injured 
the  public  as  hurtful  to  each  individual  (for  which  merits  he 
was  afterward,  in  his  absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind),  wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round 
his  left  arm,  and  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ; 
where,  standing  on  the  summit  of  tlie  steps,  he  called  on  all 
that  desired  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow  him. 
Immediately  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  the  senate,  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as 
were  unallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  his  parti- 
sans, was  standing  in  the  court,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  ])art  of  Italy.  lk*t.'iking  himself  to 
flight,  he  was  struck,  as  he  was  running  down  the  descent  from 
the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus  prematurely 
closed  a  life  which  he  might  have  passed  with  the  greatest 
lionor.  This  was  the  commencement  of  civil  bloodshed,  and  of 
impunity  to  the  sword,  in  Rome.  Henceforward  right  was 
oppressed  by  strength  ;  the  more  powerful  wen*  the  more  highly 
esteemed  ;  disputes  between  citizens,  which  were  formerly  settled 
on  amicable  tenns,  were  decided  by  the  sword ;  and  wars  were 
undertaken,  not  for  honorable  re;isons,  but  from  prospects  of 
gain.  Nor  can  this  excite  our  wonder ;  for  examples  do  not 
stop  where   they  begin  ;   but  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a 

habere,"  saya  Kranae,  "  est  vel  civitatem,  vel  bona  certo,  atrro^  «»cilicot,  ha- 
bere, et  pic  esuc  aliquid  in  republica."  So,  bo  addi),  the  proscribed  aretiald, 
c.  72,  nullum  ttalum  futlere. 
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cliannel  ever  so  narrow,  make  way  for  themselves  to  any  extent ; 
and,  when  men  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  path,  they 
are  hurried  headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  thinks  that  dis- 
honorable to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  another. 

IV.  During  the  course  of  these  transactions  in  Italy,  Aris- 
tonicus,  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attains,  by  whom  Asia  had 
been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Rome  (as  Bithynia  was  after- 
wards bequeathed  to  them  by  Nicomedes),  pretending  to  be 
sprung  from  the  royal  family,  had  seized  the  government  by 
force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in  triumph  by  Marcus 
Perperna,  and  afterward  put  to  death  by  Manius  Aquilius,  for 
having,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  killed  the  proconsul 
Crassus  Mucianus,  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
as  he  was  on  his  journey  out  of  the  country. 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Numantia,  Publius 
Scipio  Africanus  JEmilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported  in 
that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that  he  had 
acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three  months  after  his 
arrival  leveled  Numantia,  afrer  surrounding  and.  shaking  it  with 
batteries  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any  man  of  any  nation,  be- 
fore his  time,  consecrate  his  name  to  perpetual  remembrance  by 
a  more  remarkable  destruction  of  cities ;  for,  by  the  overthrow 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  he  freed  us  from  the  dread  of  the 
one,  and  from  the  dishonor  that  we  suffered  from  the  other.  It 
was  this  Scipio,  who,  being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  he 
thought  of  the  killing  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  replied,  that  if  he 
had  any  thought  of  usurping  the  government,  he  was  justly 
slain ;  and,  when  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  against  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "  After  having  so  often  heard,  without  fear,  the  shouts 
of  armed  enemies,  how  can  I  be  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  such  as 
you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  step-mother  ?"* 

Returning,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  after  his  two  consulships  and  two  triumphs, 
and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to  his  country, 

'  IV.  To  whom  Italy  is  but  a  step-mother]  Quorum  noverca  est  Italia.  The 
idle  and  dissolute  crowd  that  wandered  about  the  city,  many  of  whom  wero 
not  natives  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  valued  by  Italy  as  her 
children,  but  regarded  by  her  with  the  disdain  of  a  step-mother.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  expression,  as  WesseUng  pointed  out,  is  in  Plato's  Menexenus. 
Comp.  Val  Max.,  vi.  2,  3. 
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he  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and  marks  of  stran- 
gulation were  obsened  on  his  neck.  Yet  concerning  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was  made ;  and  the  body  of  him 
by  whose  semces  Rome  had  raised  her  head  above  the  world, 
was  carried  to  its  burial-place  with  the  head  vailed.*  Whether 
he  died  a  natural  death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his 
end,  as  some  have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a 
life  of  such  honor  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  his  time  ex- 
cept that  of  his  grandfather.  He  died  at  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio's 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  doubt  no  more. 

V.  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military  cfibrts 
of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable ;  so  that, 
having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that  country, 
subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  number  of  cities, 
and  visited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely  been  heard, 
he  merited  the  surname  of  Gallajcus.  A  few  years  before  him, 
military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Macedonicus,  was  enforced  in 
that  country  with  such  severity  that,  while  he  was  besieging  a 
city  named  Contrebia,  he  ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which 
had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  very  steep  place,  to  mount 
it  again  immediately.  Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills 
in  preparation  for  action,  as  if  going  to  certain  destruction,  the 
obstinate  general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw 
his  men  return  with  victory,  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 
tion of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  blended  with 
fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  He  gained  much 
credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  .^Emilianus  showed 
in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  Gracchus  seized  his  brother  Caius,  who,  re- 
sembling him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want  of  judg- 
ment, wan  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  8U}>erior  ;  and  who, 
though  he  might  without  the  least  anxiety  of  mind,  have  be- 
come the  very  first  man  in  the  stite,  yet,  prompted  by  a  desire 
either  of  revenging  his  brother's  death,  or  of  preparing  a  way 
for  himself  to  regal  power,  he  entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  simi- 

•  With  the  head  voilcd]  Velaio  enpiU.  *'  Obvoluto  capita  elatus  e»t,  no 
livor  in  ore  appareret."  Aurel.  Vjct.,  68.  This  eeems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary. 
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lar  character  to  that  of  his  brother,  forming  projects,  however, 
much  more  extensive  and  influential.  He  designed  to  extend 
the  civic  franchise  to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ; 
to  divide  the  lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possess- 
inf>'  more  than  five  hundred  acres ;  a  restriction  which  had  once 
been  enjoined  by  the  Licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fill  the  provinces  with  new 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges'  from  the  sen- 
ators to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  corn  to  the  populace  ;  in 
short,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and  undisturbed, 
nothing  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  He  even  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  But  the  consul  Lucius 
Opimius,  who  in  his  prsetorship  had  demolished  Fregellse,  at- 
tacked him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  to- 
gether with  him  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  who  had  been  consul, 
and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally  inclined  to  noxious  meas- 
ures ;  and  whom  Caius  Gracchus  had  nominated  a  commission- 
er in  the  room  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  associated  with  .him- 
self to  be  a  sharer  in  his  king-like  power.  One  particular  in 
Opimius's  conduct  is  mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  name- 
ly, that  he  offered  a  reward  for  the  head,  not  merely  of  Grac- 
chus, but  of  any  turbulent  Roman  citizen,  promising  its  weight 
in  gold.  Flaccus,  while  he  was  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  the 
Aventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed,  together  with 
his  elder  son ;  Gracchus,  attempting  to  escape,  and  being  nearly 
overtaken  by  a  party  sent  by  Opimius,  held  out  his  neck  to  Euponis 
his  slave,  who  slew  himself  with  the  same  fortitude  with  which  he 
relieved  his  master.  Pomponius,  a  Roman  knight,  showed  on 
that  day  a  singular  degree  of  attachment  to  Gracchus  ;  for,  like 
Codes,  he  withstood  his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  and  then  run  him- 
self through  with  his  sword.  The  body  of  Caius  Gracchus,  with 
great  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  as  had  previously  been  the  case  with  that  of  Tiberius. 

VH.  Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  lives,  and  such  the 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  Afi-icanus,  men  who  made  a  bad  use  of  the  best 
talents,  and  who  died  while  their  mother,  the  daughter  of  Afri- 
canuR,  was  still  alive.  Had  these  men  fixed  their  desires  on 
any  degree  of  eminence  compatible  with  civil  liberty  (whatever 

7  VT.  To  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges,  etc.]  See  Pseudo-Sallust, 
first  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  3,  8. 
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it  was  that  they  sought  to  Cfain  by  their  turbulent  proceedings), 
the  pubhc  would  have  granted  it  without  an  effort  on  their  part. 
To  the  severity  before  mentioned,  was  added  an  act  of  unparallel- 
ed barbarity.  A  youth  of  uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  son  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  but  innocent  of  his  fa- 
ther's offenses,  being  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommodation, 
was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  Opimius.  A  Tuscan  sooth- 
sayer, his  friend,  seeing  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dragged  to  pris- 
on, said  to  him,  ''  Why  do  you  not  ratlier  act  thus  f  And  im- 
mediately dashing  his  head  against  a  stone  pillar  at  the  prison- 
door,  beat  out  his  brains,  and  expired. 

Examinations  of  the  friends  and  clients  of  the  Gracchi  were 
soon  after  held,  and  with  great  severity.  Hence,  when  Opimius, 
who,  in  other  matters  was  upright  and  respected,  was  afterward 
condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no  commiseration  was 
shown  him  by  his  countrvmen,  through  their  recollection  of  his 
former  want  of  feeling.  The  same  general  odium  afterward  de- 
servedly crushed,  under  trials  before  the  people,  liutilius  and  Pop- 
illius,  who,  being  consuls  at  the  time,  had  acted  cruelly  toward  the 
friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Among  affairs  of  such  importance 
I  shall  mention  one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. This  is  the  C>pimius,  from  whom,  when  he  was  consul, 
tne  celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.  That  there  is  none 
of  it  at  present  may  be  inferred  from  the  distance  of  time,  for 
between  liis  consulate  and  yours,  Marcus  Vinicius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years  liave  elapsed.  The  conduct  of  Opimius  met 
the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge  from  per- 
sonal enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  ln-en  innict<-d  to 
satisfy,  not  public  justice,  but  private  hatred. 

VIII.  [Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Porcius, 
the  colony  of  Xarbo  Marcius  was  settled.']  Let  the  strictness 
of  judicial  j)roceedings  in  those  times  bo  here  recorded.  Caius 
Cato,  who  ha<l  been  consul,  and  who  was  grandson  of  ^Iarcur% 
Cato,  and  s<jn  of  the  sister  of  Africanus,  was  convicted  of  «'Xtor- 
tion  committed  in  Macedonia,  and  fined  eighteen  sestertia  ;'  for 
judges  then  considered  the  in<-lination  of  the  man  to  dishonesty 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  estimated  <lceds, 
in  general,  by  intention,  regarding  rather  what  had  been  done 
than  to  how  great  an  extent.     About  the  same  time,  the  two 

•  VIII.  The  Pentence  inclosed  in  brockets  is  evidently  out  of  plooc,  tn 
Burniau  and  Kraiisc  remark. 

•  Eighteen  se&tertia]  About  159Z.  7«.  6J. 
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Metelli,  brothers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Another  instance  of 
distinction  not  less  honorable,  and  hitherto  unparalleled,  was,  that 
two  sons  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Capua,  were 
joined  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
been  adopted,  and  received  into  the  family  of  Manlius  Acidinus. 
As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  together,  they  were 
cousins-german,  not  brothers ;  the  circumstance  of  two  full  bro- 
thers being  united  in  office  fell  to  the  lot  of  none  but  the  Scipios.^" 
At  this  time  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  across  the  Rhine, 
and  soon  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  calamities  that  they 
brought  on  us  and  on  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
celebrated  a  briliant  triumph  of  Minucius,  him  who  built  the 
porticos  now  so  much  admired,  over  the  Scordisci. 

IX.  During  this  period  flourished  those  eminent  orators 
Scipio  ^milianus,  Laelius,  Servius  Galba,  the  two  Gracchi,  Caius 
Fannius,  Papirius  Carbo,  and,  above  all,  Lucius  Crassus  and 
Marcus  Antonius.  Nor  must  we  omit  Metellus  Numidicus,  or 
Scaurus.  These,  in  time  as  well  as  genius,  were  followed  by 
Caius  Csesar  Strabo  and  Publius  Sulpicius.  As  to  Quintus 
Mucins,  he  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  than 
for  eloquence.  During  the  same  age  appeared  the  bright  genius 
of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius  in 
tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competition  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks.  Then  were  displayed,  too,  the  powers  of  Ennius,"  who 
claims  for  his  works  an  honorable  place  with  theirs  ;  for,  though 
they  wrote  with  more  correctness,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  great- 
er share  of  energy.  A  distinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired 
bv  Lucilius,  who  in  the  Numantine  war  had  served  in  the  caval- 
ry under  Publius  Africanus.  At  the  same  time  Jugurtha  and 
Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same  camp  under  Afri- 
canus that  skill  which  Ihey  were  afterward  to  practice  in  op- 
posite camps.  Sisenna  the  historian  was  then  young,  but  some 
years  after,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  published  his  history  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Sylla.  Coelius  was  prior  to  Sisenna  ; 
coeval  with  him  were  Rutilius,  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Val- 
erius Antias.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  Pomponius 
hved  in  this  age,  a  writer  admired  for  his  thoughts,  -though 

10  The  Scipios]  The  office  in  which  the  Scipios  were  united  was  the  cedile- 
Bhip,  as  Krause  says,  who  supposes  that  some  words  to  that  effect  have  been 
lost  out  of  the  text. 

"  IX.  Of  Ennius]  The  name  of  Ennius  has  been  supplied  in  the  texts  of 
Euhnken  and  Krause  from  a  conjecture  of  Ileinsius. 
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rude  in  language,  and  chiefly  deserving  notice  for  the  novelty 
of  what  he  invented.'* 

X.  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Caepio,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago, 
summoned  before  them  an  augur,  ^milius  Lepidus,  because  he 
rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia.'^  At  present,  if  any  person  lived 
at  so  low  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowledged  as  a  sen- 
ator :  so  soon  do  people  proceed  from  the  reasonable  to  the  un- 
reasonable, from  the  unreasonable  to  the  \'icious,  from  the  vicious 
to  the  extravaofant.  During  this  period  a  remarkable  victory 
was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arvemi,  and  another  by 
Fabius  over  the  Allobroges.  Fabius,  wlio  was  grandson  of 
Paulus,  acquired  from  his  success  the  surname  of  Allobrogicus. 
Here  we  may  observe  a  peculiar  kind  of  happiness  attending 
the  Domitian  family,  which  was  highly  distinguished,  though 
confined  to  a  small  number.  Before  tiie  present  Cnjeus  Domi- 
tius, a  youth  of  most  remarkable  goodness  of  disposition,  there 
were  seven  of  that  family,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  pa- 
rents, who  all  arrived  at  the  consulship  and  priesthood,  and  al- 
most all  at  the  lienors  of  a  triumph. 

XI.  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
him  acted,  as  lieutenant-general,  Caius  Marius,  whom  we 
mentioned!  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
his  manners,  but  of  strict  temperance,'*  who,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  excellent  in  war,  was  fatal  to  peace.  Ho  was  immoder- 
ately eager  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  passions 
ungovernable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest.  By  disseminating, 
throuofh  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who  traded  in 
Africa,  insinuations  against  Met<'llus,  as  l^eing  dilatory  in  his 
operations,  and  j>urposely  protracting  the  war  to  th<i  third  year, 
as  well  as  invectives  against  the  natural  pride  of  the  nobles, 
and  their  ambition  to  continue  in  posts  of  power,  he  succeeded, 
aft«ir  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  come  to  Home,  in  j»r(x;uring 
his  election  to  the  consulship,  and  getting  the  management  of 

>'  "What  he  invcnto'l]  Tie  was  nn  eminent  writtT  of  tho  Fahulr  At<l- 
lan(r,  but  not  the  inventor  of  that  kin'l  of  compo!»ition.  But  jKjrhapa  he 
was  tlie  first  that  pavo  them  any  regularity  of  form. 

»3  X.  Six  sestertia]  Al)out  r.3/.  2v».  t]J. 

'*  XI.  Of  strict  temperance]  Vitd  aanrtu*.  This  is,  a.<i  Kranso  ob8cr\'e8, 
evidently  the  sense.  So  ( 'raj^sus,  in  c.  4*5,  is  said  to  bo  «4jru'tiMimut  immu^ 
nlitqiie  I'rtluptntihus.  Marius  is  culled  by  Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  63,  lubidim4  tt^^ 
dicUiaruin  victor- 

10 
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the  war,  now  nearly  terminated  by  Metellus,  who  had  twice 
routed  Jugurtha  in  the  field,  intrusted  to  himself.  Nevertheless, 
the  triumph  of  Metellus  Avas  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the 
surname  of  Numidicus,  which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  merits 
in  the  field,  was  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  previously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  the  I)omitiau  family,  we  may  here  men- 
tion that  of  the  Csecilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years  of  this 
time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls  or  censors, 
or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  for- 
tune of  famihes,  hke  that  of  cities  and  empires,  flourishes,  fades, 
and  decays. 

Xn.  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Sylla  con- 
nected with  him  in  quality  of  quaestor,  as  if  from  some  precau- 
tion of  the  fates,''  and  having  sent  him  embassador  to  king 
Bocchus,  received,  through  his  means,  king  Jugurtha  as  a 
prisoner ;  an  event  which  took  place  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  Being  elected  consul  a  second  time,  and  returning 
to  Rome,  he  led  Jugurtha  in  triumph  on  the  first  of  January, 
the  day  on  which  his  second  consulship  commenced.  As  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  German  tribes,  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  in 
Gaul  the  consuls  Csepio  and  Manlius,  as  well  as  Carbo  and 
Silanus  previously,  and  had  dispersed  their  armies,  and  killed 
Aurelius  Scaurus  the  consul,  as  well  as  other  leaders  of  great 
reputation,  the  Roman  people  deemed  that  no  commander  was 
better  qualified  than  Marius  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies. 
Thenceforward  consulships  multiplied  on  him.  His  third  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  Cnseus 
Domitius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  priests,  who  were  formerly  elected  by  the 
sacerdotal  body.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
Aquce  Sextice,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  utterly  reduced 
their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  proconsul  Quin- 
tus  Lutatius  Catulus,  met  the  Cimbri  on  what  are  called  the 
Raudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  killing  or  taking  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.     By  these  victories  Marius  seems  to  have 

"i  XII.  From  some  precaution  of  the  fates]  Hi  prmcaventibns /atis.  As 
if  tlie  fates,  ]>y  uniting  them  together  at  this  time,  had  been  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  discord  that  afterward  raged  between  them.    JCrattse. 
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deserved  that  his  country  should  not  regret  his  birth ;  and  to 
have  made  amends  by  his  services  for  the  evils  that  he  brought 
upon  it  The  sixth  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
merits.  Yet  must  not  this  consulship  be  defrauded  of  its  due 
share  of  praise,  for,  during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  re- 
pressed, vrixh  an  armed  force,  the  excesses  of  S<^rvilius,  Glaucia, 
and  Saturninus  Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  office, 
were  inflicting  deep  wounds  on  the  constitution,  and  dispersing 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 
he  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the  Curia 
Hotilia.'" 

Xni.  At  the  end  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune  ;  a  man  of  the  noblest 
birth,  the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  purity  of  life ; 
but  who,  in  all  his  un<]ertakings,  was  more  distinguislio<l  by 
ability  and  good  intention  than  by  success,  lie  formed  a 
design  of  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  dignity,  and  of 
transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the  right  of  being 
judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the  Sempronian  laws, 
were  invested  with  that  authority,  they  had  treated  with  cruel 
severity  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  innocent  citizens  ; 
and  in  particular  had  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  Publius 
Rutilius,  a  man  distinmiished  for  virtue  not  onlv  above  liis  own, 
but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the  exceeding  great  grief  of  the 
public,  had  condenmed  him  to  pay  a  penalty.  But  in  those 
very  eflforts  which  he  made  in  favor  of  the  senate,  he  found  the 
Benate  itself  opposed  to  him.  For  they  did  not  perceive  that 
whatever  ho  bnjught  forward  in  favor  of  the  j)lebeians  was 
intended  to  allure  and  attract  the  multitude,  in  order  that, 
being  gratified  in  smaller  matters,  they  might  consent  to  others 
of  greater  iinjmrtmce.  vSuch,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Drusus, 
that  the  senate  favored  the  injurious  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues mon?  than  his  own  excellent  tlesiLffis,  rejecting  with 
sconi  the  honor  otiered  by  him,  while  they  submitted  patiently 
to  the  wrong  done  them  by  the  others ;  lor»king,  in  short,  with 
envy  on  his  ver}'  exalte*!  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  tho 
mean  chara<;ters  of  his  oj)ponents. 

XIV.  When  such  well-intend«*d  plans  were  badly  received, 
the  purpose  of  Drusus  was  chani^ed,  and  he  resolved  to  extend 
the  civic,  franchisi*  to  all  Italv.     As  he  was  Uikinif  mea.sures  for 

'•  Curia?  were  hotLHCS  of  nastmbly  for  the  ward.^  (curia)  of  the  city. 
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this  purpose,  on  coming  home  one  day  from  the  forum,  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that  constantly 
attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of  his  own 
house  Avith  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his  side,  and 
within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  drawing  almost  his 
last  breath,  he  uttered  an  expression,  as  he  looked  on  the 
crowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over  him,  very  consonant 
to  his  inward  feelings.  "  My  relations  and  friends,"  said  he, 
"  will  the  Commonwealth  ever  again  have  a  citizen  like  me  ?" 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  illustrious  man.  One  incident 
which  marks  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  must  not  be 
omitted.  When  he  was  building  a  house  on  the  Palatine 
Mount,  on  the  spot  where  that  stands  which  formerly  was 
Cicero's,  afterward  Censorinus's,  and  now  belongs  to  Statilius 
Sisenna,  and  the  architect  offered  to  construct  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  be  proof  against  all  overlookers,  no  one 
being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it,  "  Rather,"  replied  he, 
"  if  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my  house  in  such  a  manner, 
that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen  by  all." 

XV.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measures  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies  out  of 
Italy.  Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  carefully 
avoided  (because  they  saw  Carthage  so  much  more  powerful 
than  its  mother  city  Tyre  ;  Marseilles  than  Phocsea ;  Syracuse 
than  Corinth ;  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium  than  Miletus),  that  they 
even  called  home  Roman  citizens  from  the  provinces  to  be 
registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.  The  first  colony  planted 
6eyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage."]  The  death  of 
Drusus  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Italian  war,  which  had 
been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  considerable  time  before ; 
for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Caesar  and  Publius  Rutilius,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  present,  all  Italy  took  arms 
against  the  Romans.  This  unfortunate  insurrection  had  its 
origin  among  the  people  of  Asculum  (who  killed  Servius  a 
praetor,  and  Fonteius  a  lieutenant-general),  and  from  them  it 
soon  spread  to  the  Marsians,  and  diffused  itself  through  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  As  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those 
people  were  very  severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just ; 
for  they  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they 

"  XV.  The  words  inclosed  ia  brackets  are  entirely  out  of  place,  like 
those  at  the  beginning  of  c.  8. 
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Bupported  by  their  arms ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
furnished  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services,  had  arrived  at  that  very  eminence  from  which  it 
looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  the  same  nation  and  blood, 
as  aliens  and  foreigners.  This  war  carried  off  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italy.  The  Roman  generals 
most  distinguished  in  it  were,  Cnaeus  Pompey,  father  of  Cnaius 
Pompey  the  Great;  Caius  Marius  before  mentioned;  Lucius 
Sylla,  who  was  praetor  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  Quintus 
Metellus,  son  of  Numidicus,  who  deservedly  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Pius :  for  when  his  father  was  banished  by  Lucius 
Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  because  he  alone  refused 
to  swear  obedience  to  his  laws,  the  son,  by  his  dutiful  exertions, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people,  procured  his  recall.  So  that  Nuniidicus  was  not 
more  honored  by  his  triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the 
cause  of  his  exile,  the  exile  itself,  and  his  return  from  it. 

XVL  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  Popaidius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteius  Cato,  Caius  Pontidius, 
Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  Papius  Mutilus.  Nor 
shall  I,  through  niisUikcn  modesty,  withhold  any  part  of  the 
praise  due  to  my  own  family,  while  I  relate  only  the  truth  ;  for 
much  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Minatius  Ma- 
ifius  of  ^^ulanura,  my  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree,  lie  was 
grandson  of  Decius  Magius  (a  man  of  high  distinction  and 
trust  among  the  Carapanians),  and  displayed  in  this  war  such 
a  faithful  atta(;hment  to  the  Romans,  that,  with  a  legion  which 
he  himself  ha<l  raised  among  the  llirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Titus  Didius,  took  Herculaneum,  and  with  Lucius  vSylla 
besieged  PomjKMi,  and  gained  possession  of  Compsa.  His  vir- 
tues have  been  cel«,-brateil  by  several  writers,  but  by  llorten- 
sius,  in  his  Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other. 
Tlie  Roman  j)eoj»le  amply  rccom])ensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting 
him  a  citizen  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  electing  his  two 
sons  praetors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  va- 
riable and  alanning  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in 
the  cours<j  of  two  successive  years  two  Roman  consuls,  first 
Rutilius  and  afterward  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemv,  and  the  annies  of  the  I{oman  ])eople  discomfitiMl  in 
several   places,  so  that  a  general   assumption  of  the  military 
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dress'®  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemy  chose  for 
their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Corfinium,  which  they  named 
Italiciim.  The  strength  of  the  Romans  was  afterward  recruit- 
ed, though  slowly,  by  admitting  into  citizenship  such  as  either 
had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  laid  them  down  early,  while  the 
exertions  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  and  Marius,  revived  the  energy  of 
the  government  when  it  was  debilitated  and  ready  to  sink. 

XVn.  An  end  being  now  nearly  put,  except  where  the  re- 
mains of  hostihty  continued  at  Nola,  to  the  Italian  war  (the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Romans,  themselves  exhausted, 
consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to  certain  states 
that  were  v^anquished  and  reduced,  rather  than  to  the  whole 
when  flourishing  in  unimpaired  strength),  Quintus  Pompeius 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  entered  upon  their  consulship. 
Sylla  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  subdued  his  competitors, 
could  not  be  suflSciently  commended,  nor  afterward  too  se- 
verely censured.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  being  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Cornelius  Rufinus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
leaders  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  ;  but  as  the  luster  of  the  family 
had  been  for  some  time  obscured,  he  conducted  himself, 
through  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  standing  for  the  consulship. 
However,  after  his  prsetorship,  having  acquired  great  reputation 
in  the  Italian  war  (such  as  he  had  before  gained  when  lieu- 
tenant-general under  Marius  in  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  some 
of  the  enemy's  most  eminent  commanders),  he  assumed  courage 
from  success,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
was  elected  by  the  almost  universal  sufirage  of  his  countiy- 
men.  When  he  attained  this  honor,  he  was  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

XVin.  About  this  time  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  a  prince 
who  must  neither  be  passed  without  notice,  nor  be  slightly 
mentioned  ;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pre-eminent  in  courage, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and  always  by  spirit ;  in 
council  a  general,  in  action  a  soldier,  and  in  hatred  to  the  Ro- 
mans another  Hannibal,  took  forcible  possession  of  Asia,  and 

^8  Assumption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad  saga  iretur.  "  Livy,  Epit. 
Ixxii.,  says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  saga  populus  svmpsit.  This  mili- 
tary garment,  the  sagum,  the  Romans  assumed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
in  the  most  alarming  wars,  and  retained  it  till  better  fortune  appeared,  when 
they  returned  to  the  kfga.  Compare  Liv.,  Epit.  Ixxiv. ;  Cic,  rhil.,  2dv.  1." 
ITraiise. 
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put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  that  were  in  it,  whom,  by 
sendin<r  letters  to  the  different  states,  filled  with  promises  of 
great  rewards,  he  procured  to  be  slain  on  the  same  day  and 
hour.  At  this  crisis  no  people  equaled  the  Kho<Jians,  either  in 
resolute  exertions  against  Mithridates,  or  in  firm  attachment  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  a  luster  was  thrown  on  their  fidelity  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Mitylemeans,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mith- 
ridates, Manius  Aquillius  and  several  others  ;  and  yet  to  these 
very  Mitylenaeans  liberty  was  afterward  granted  by  Pompey, 
merely  to  gratify  Theophanes.'^  Mithridates,  now  becoming 
formidable,  seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  lot  of  vSylla.  After  leanng  Rome,  he  stiiyed 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xola ;  (for  that  city,  as  if 
repenting  of  the  fidelity  to  us,  which  it  had  sacredly  main- 
tained during  the  Punic  war,  continued  in  arms  with  per- 
severing obstinacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by  a  Roman  army  ;) 
during  which  interval,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distinguished  for  wealth, 
interest,  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  vigor  of  his  under- 
standing and  cliaracter  (who,  though  ho  liad  formerly,  with 
the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtiined  from  the  people  the  high- 
est office  in  the  state,  yet  afterward,  as  if  he  rej)ented  of  liis 
virtues,  and  as  if  his  good  resolutions  were  profitless,  grew 
suddenly  vicious  and  violent,  and  attached  himself  to  Marina, 
who,  at  the  end  of  his  seventieth  year,  wjls  still  coveting  every 
command  and  every  province),  this  man,  1  say,  now  proposed  a 
law  to  the  people,  by  which  Sylla's  commission  w.'is  annulled, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  decreed  to  Marius;  to 
which  he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency, 
such  as  could  not  be  endured  in  a  free  state.  lie  even,  by 
means  of  some  emissaries  of  his  faction,  put  to  death  a  son 
of  the  consul  Quintus  l*omj)eius,  who  was  also  son-in-law  of 
Sylla, 

XIX.  On  this,  Sylla,  having  collected  a  Ixxly  of  troops,  and 
returnwl  to  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  and 
cx|>elled  twelv«'  promoters  of  th<\«^  new  and  jHTnicious  meas- 
ures, among  whom  were  Marius,  his  son,  ami  I*u))lius  Sul- 
picius ;  at  the  siime  time  procuring  a  law  to  bfl  passed  de- 
claring them   exiles.     As   for  Sulpicius,  some   liorsemen  over- 

"»  XVIII.  Thcophancs]  A  native  of  Mitylenc,  and  fVicnd  of  Pompoy,  of 
whose  acU  ho  wrote  u  history. 
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taking  liim  in  the  Laurentine  marshes,  put  him  to  death ;  and 
his  head,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the  Rostrum,  was 
an  omen,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  proscription.  Marius, 
after  his  sixth  consulship  and  his  seventieth  year,  being  found 
naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  with  only  his  eyes  and  nose 
above  the  surface,  among  the  reeds  at  the  margin  of  the  lake 
of  Marica,  where  he  had  concealed  himself  to  escape  the  pur- 
suit of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken  out,  and,  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison  of  Minturna3,  by  order  of  one 
of  the  two  colonial  magistrates.  A  public  servant,  by  nation 
a  German,  who  happened  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Marius  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  dispatch 
him ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  recognize  Marius,  than,  with  a 
loud  outcry,  showing  how  much  he  wr.s  shocked  at  the  fall  of 
so  great  a  man,  he  threw  away  the  weapon,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  prison.  His  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a  barbarian^"  to 
commiserate  the  man  who  was  recently  at  their  head,  supplied 
him  with  clothes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put  him  on 
board  a  ship.  Having  overtaken  his  son  near  the  island  of 
-^naria,  he  steered  his  course  to  Africa,  where,  in  a  hut  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  indigence.  Here, 
while  Marius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Carthage  contemplated  him, 
they  might  afford  consolation  to  each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  first  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  Roman  consul.  Quintus  Pompeius,  Syl- 
la's colleague  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  Cnseus  Pompey,  the 
proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  their  leader  had  himself  ex- 
cited.    *     *     * 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  than  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius ;  for  although  the  citizenship  of  Rome  had  been  granted 
to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  members  should 
be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise  their  power  and 
numbers  might  detract  fiom  the  dignity  of  the  original  citizens, 
and  the  receivers  of  the  kindness  be  more  powerftil  than  their 
benefactors),  he  now  promised  that  he  would  distribute  them 
through  all  the  tribes.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  had  drawn 
together  into  the  city  a  vast  multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
But  he  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  power  of  his  colleague 
and  of  the  nobles  ;  and,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Campania, 

^°  XIX.  By  a  barbarian]  Ab  lioste.    "  A  barbaro."    Krause.     JTostis^  as 
opposed  to  civii. 
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tlie  consulship  was  taken  from  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed 
in  his  place  ;  an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  the  demerits 
of  the  man  than  for  a  precedent.  Cinna,  after  first  bribing 
tho  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  then  gaining  over  the  soldiers 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  leader  by  the  army 
at  Nola,  and  when  all  the  troops  had  sworn  ol)edience  to  him, 
he,  retaining  the  ensigns  of  consul,  turned  tlieir  arms  against 
his  country  ;  depending  chiefly,  however,  on  the  vast  number 
of  the  new  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  enlisted  above  three  hun- 
dred cohorts,  and  filled  up  the  complement  of  thirty  legions. 
His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and  influence  ;  and, 
to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius  Marius,  his  son, 
and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with  them. 

XXI.  While  Cinna  was  making  war  on  his  countr}',  Cna?us 
Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great  (who  had  done  eminent 
service  to  the  state  in  the  Marsian  war,  especially  in  the  Picenian 
territory,  and  had  taken  Asculum,  near  which  city,  while  the 
troops  were  disj^ersed  in  various  other  parts,  seventy-five  lioman 
citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  conflict  with  more  than  sixty 
thousand  Italians),  had  become,  from  being  disappointed  of 
another  consulship,  so  equivocal  in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparent- 
ly undecided  for  either  party,  that  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
with  a  view  to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  be  watching  for  o}»por- 
tunities  of  turning  himself  <and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  wherever  the  greater  prospect  of  power  for  himself  should 
appear.  But  at  last  he  came  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long 
and  fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  wjis  under  the 
very  walls  and  view  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed how  grievous  was  the  result  Iw^th  to  the  combatants  and 
the  spectators.''  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilencHi  was  ravaging 
both  armies,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  exhausted  by  the 
sword,  Cnicus  Pompeius  died  ;  but  the  joy  felt  at  his  deatli  was 
in  a  great  measure  counterbalane<(l  by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  citizens,  cut  oti'  by  the  sword  or  by  sickness.  The  Roman 
]>eople  vent<'d  c^i  his  corjise  the  resentment  which  they  owe<l  to 
liim  when  alive.  Whether  there  were  two  or  three  families  of 
the  Pompeii,  (^uintus  Pompeius  was  the  first  consul  of  that 
name,  with  Cna^us  SiTnlius,  about  a  hundn-d  and  sixty-*even 
years  ago.     Cinna  and   Marius,   after  several   encounters,   not 

3>  XXI.  To— the  Bpcctators]  From  tho  losa  of  their  relotivee. 
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without  considerable  bloodshed  on  both  siddcs,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city ;  but  Cinna  entered  it  first,  and  proposed  a 
law  for  the  recall  of  Marius. 

XXII.  Soon  after,  Caius  Marius  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
an  entry  fatal  to  his  countrymen.  Nothing  could  have  surpassed 
his  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  had  not  that  of  Sylla  speedily 
followed.  Nor  was  the  licentious  barbarity  of  the  sword  inflicted 
only  on  the  middling  ranks ;  but  men  of  the  highest  stations, 
and  most  eminent  characters,  were  destroyed  under  various  kinds 
of  sufferings ;  among  these  the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the 
mildest  disposition,  was  slain  by  order  of  Cinna.  Merula,  who, 
on  the  approach  of  Cinna,  had  resigned  the  consulship,  having 
opened  his  veins,  and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored 
the  same  gods  whom,  as  priest  of  Jupiter,  he  had  often  entreat- 
ed to  preserve  the  Commonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Cinna  and 
his  party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  which  had  greatly  served 
the  state.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  stabbed  by 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  long  caused  to  hesitate  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Quintus  Catulus,  celebrated  for  his 
other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired  in  the  Cimbrian 
war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Marius,  when  search  was 
made  for  him  by  executioners,  shut  himself  up  in  a  place  lately 
plastered  with  mortar,-^  had  fire  brought  in  to  raise  a  strong 
smell,  and  then,  by  inhaliug  the  noxious  vapor,  and  holding  in 
his  breath,  he  found  a  death  agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though 
not  to  the  intentions  of  his  enemies.  Every  thing  was  falling 
headlong  into  ruin,  but  no  person  was  yet  found  who  dared  to 
make  a  donation  of  the  property  of  a  Roman  citizen,  or  to  ask 
for  it.  Afterward  this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that 
avarice  supplied  motives  for  cruelty ;  magnitude  of  guilt  was  esti- 
mated by  magnitude  of  wealth ;  whoever  was  rich,  was  criminal, 
and  became  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  destruction;^^ 
nor  was  any  thing  considered  dishonorable  that  was  gainful. 

XXm.  Cinna  now  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  and 
Marius  on  his  seventh,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  former  six. 
In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  a  character 
for  having  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  enemies,  and  in 

2'  XXIT.  "With  mortar]  Calce  arendque.  With  lime  and  sand.  Floras, 
iii.  21,  says  that  Catulus  died  ignis  haiistAi^  by  swallowing  fire. 

^^  A  reward — for  his  own  destruction]  Sui—periculi  merces.  "  His  prop- 
erty being  divided  among  those  who  procured  nis  death."  JiulmJccn. 
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peace  toward  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  impatient  of  quiet. 
In  his  room  was  elected  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  author  of  a  most 
dishonorable  law,  by  which  he  oblio:ed  all  creditors  to  accept  a 
fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to  them ;  for  which  proceeding 
deserved  punishment  overtook  him  within  two  years  after. 
While  Cinna  tyrannized  in  Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
fled  into  Achaia  to  Sylla,  and  thence  afterward  into  Asia.  iSylla 
meanwhile  engaged  the  generals  of  Alithridates,  near  Athens, 
in  L)Oeotia,  and  Macedonia,  with  such  success  that  he  recovered 
Athens,  and,  after  cxjK'nding  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  reducing 
the  numerous  fortifications  of  the  l^ineeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  t<xjk  at  least  as  many  prisoners. 
If  any  person  imj)Utes  the  guilt  of  rebellion  to  the  Athenians, 
at  the  time  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Sylla,  he  is  certainly 
ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  of  histor}\  For  so  invarial)le 
wjis  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenians  V>  the  Romans,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  transaction,  whatever  was  performed  with 
perfect  good  faith,  the  Romans  used  to  say  was  done  with 
"Attic  faith."  But  tliat  people,  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
Mithridates,  were  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  held  in  posses- 
sion by  their  enemies,  besieged  by  their  friends,  and,  while  their 
inclinations  were  outride  the  walls,  c<^Mipelled  by  necessity  to 
keep  their  persons  within.  Sylla,  then  passing  over  to  Asia, 
found  Mithridates  submissive,  .nnd  rea<ly  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.  He  obliged  him,  after  }>aying  a  fine  in  money,  and 
delivering  up  half  of  his  ships,  to  withdraw  from  Asia  and  all 
the  other  ])r<^)\'inces  of  which  he  ha<l  taken  possession  by  force 
of  .arms;  he  recovered  the  pri.soners,  jjunished  the  desiTters  and 
other  traitors,  and  ordered  the  king  to  confine  himself  witliin 
his  father's  territory,  that  is,  Pontus. 

XXIV.  Caius  Flavins  Fimbria  (who,  l>eing  general  of  the 
cavalry  before  Sylla  camo  into  Asia,  had  put  to  death  Valeriu.s 
Flaccus,  a  man  that  had  been  consul,  and,  having  a.ssumed  the 
command  of  the  armv,  and  been  saluted  witli  the  title  of  Im- 
perator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vigorous  engage- 
ment) slew  himself  on  Sylla's  arrival.  He  was  a  young  man, 
who  executed  with  bravery  what  he  planned  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  honesty.  In  the  stmie  year  PubliuB  La?nas,  a 
tribune  of  the  ].<-ople,  thr<w  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  Si'xtus 
Lucilius,  who  hatl  been  tribune  the  year  before;  and  a.s  his 
colleagues,  whom   he  had  fixed  a  day  to  bring  to  trial,  fled 
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in   alanu  to  Sylla,  he   procured  a  sentence   of  banish  irient"* 
agfaiust  tliem. 

Sylla,  having  now  arranged  affairs  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
as  chief  of  the  Romans,  received  embassadors  from  the  Par- 
thians  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  on  his 
body  that  his  life  and  memory  would  be  glorious),  sailed  home 
to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies.  I  can 
scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla's  conduct  more  honorable 
than  this ;  that  while  the  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna  held  Italy 
in  subjection,  during  three  years,  and  while  he  never  dissembled 
his  intention  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  he  yet  did  not 
relinquish  the  affairs  which  he  had  in  hand,  judging  it  right  to 
humble  an  enemy  before  he  took  vengeance  on  a  countryman ; 
nor  was  it  till  fear  from  abroad  was  removed,  and  till  he  had 
subdued  foreign  foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  suppress  opposition 
at  home.  Before  the  arrival  of  Lucius  Sylla,  however,  Cinna 
was  slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  Such  a  man  deserved  to 
die  rather  by  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery.  But  he  was  a  character  of  whom  it  may  truly  be 
said,  that  he  dared  what  no  good  man  would  dare,  and  accom- 
plished what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest ;  that 
he  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed  them 
like  a  man.  Carbo,  electing  no  colleague  in  his  room,  continued 
sole  consul  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXV.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Sylla  had  come  into  Italy, 
not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  war  raised  against  him,  but 
merely  to  establish  peace;  so  quietly  did  he  lead  his  army 
through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campania,  taking  the  great- 
est care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits,  lands,  inhabitants,  and  towns ; 
and  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  just  and  equitable 
terms.  But  peace  could  never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
desires  were  unprincipled  and  without  control.  In  the  mean 
time  Sylla's  army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most 
judicious  flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  events,  he  suppressed  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus 
near  Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  battle  ;  Scipio,  deserted 
by  his  troops,  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.     So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and  a 

'*  XXIV.  Procured  a  sentence  of  bauisliment]  Aqua  igniqiie  Us  mter- 
dixit.    See  Floras,  iii.  16. 
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conqueror,  that,  while  he  was  still  gaining  a  victory,  he  was 
merciful  to  excess,^*  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel  than 
any  on  record.  Thus  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  consul,  as  we 
have  said,  and  releiised,  in  like  manner,  Quintus  Sertorius  (soon 
to  prove  the  firebrand  of  so  great  a  war),  and  many  others  whom 
he  had  taken  ;  in  order,  we  miirht  suj)poso,  that  a  proof  mii^ht 
be  seen  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  minds  in 
the  same  person.  After  his  victory,  on  the  spot  where,  in  his 
descent  from  Mount  Tifata,  he  had  encountered  Cuius  Xorbanus, 
he  gave  solemn  thanks  to  Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract 
is  sacred,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  curing  diseases,  with  all  the  adjacent 
land.  An  insciption  on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,  and 
a  brazen  tablet  within  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the 
memory  of  this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 

XXVI.  The  next  consuls  were  Carbo,  a  third  time,  and  Caius 
Marius,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul ;  the  latter 
was  then  twenty-six  years  ol«l,  and  was  a  man  of  liis  father's 
spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life.*"  He  made  many 
courageous  efforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul,  fall  in  any  way  below 
his  name.  But  being  dt'feated  by  Sylla  in  a  pitclied  battle  at 
Sacriportus,  he  retreated  with  his  troojw  to  l^neneste,  a  place 
which  was  well  defended  by  nature,  and  in  which  he  had  placed 
a  strong  jrarrison. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  calamities,  men 
rivaled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the  rivalry  had 
always  been  in  virtues ;  and  he  thoui^ht  himself  the  tK'st  man 
who  proved  himself  the  worst  Thus  Damasippus,  then  prajtor, 
during  the  contest  at  Sacriportus,  murdered  in  the  Curia  Ilostilia, 
as  abettors  of  Svlla's  j)arty,  Domitius  Mu<-ius  Scicvola,  who  was 
chief  pontiti',  and  highly  celebrated  for  his  knowh-dge  both  of 
divine  and  Imman  law,  Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  prajtor,  and 
was  brother  of  the  consul,  and  Antistius,  who  had  l^'cn  a?dile. 
Let  not  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius. 
lose  the  renown  of  a  very  glorious  act.  When  her  husband 
was  put  to  death,   as  we  have  said,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a 

'5  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  JustUsimo  Unior.  The  text  is  liero  defect- 
ive. 

"  XXVI.  A  in-.m  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  len^rth 
ofhfc]  Vir  animi  ma/jiif  quam  ctci  paUrni.  ^^^£oum  is  licre  for  aiiat. 
Marius  did  not  live  a.s  many  years  as  his  father,  being  killed  young,  aa  in 
related  iu  c.  27."  Krausi. 
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sword.      What    an    accession     of    glory    and    fame    to   her 
femily!"     *     *     * 

XXVII.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite  general, 
a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  field,  and  a  thorough 
enemy  to  all  the  Roman  name,  having  assembled  about  forty 
thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery,  and  the  most  de- 
tOTmined  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  maintained,  in  the 
consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the  first  of  November,  a 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a  struggle  with  Sylla  at  the 
Colline  gate,  as  brought  both  him  and  the  repubhc  into  the 
utmost  peril ;  nor  was  the  state  in  more  imminent  danger  when 
it  beheld  the  camp  of  Hannibal  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
than  on  that  day  when  Telesinus,  hurrying  through  the  ranks 
of  his  army,  exclaimed  that  the  last  day  of  Rome  was  come, 
and  exhorted  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
tlie  city,  adding,  that  those  wolves,  the  dcvourers  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, would  never  cease  from  ravaging,  until  the  woods,  in  which 
they  took  refuge,  were  hewn  down.  At  length,  after  the  first 
hour  of  the  night,  the  Roman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of 
the  enemy  retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally 
wounded,  but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  of  a 
man  at  the  point  of  death.  Sylla  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off",  and  carried  and  displayed  around  the  walls  of  Pr?eneste. 
Young  Caius  Marius,  then  at  length  seeing  his  cause  desperate, 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  out  through  subterraneous  pas- 
sages,^^  which,  constructed  wath  wondeiful  labor,  led  to  diiferent 
parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from 
an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  gay,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand  ;  others,  that  as 
he  was  struggling  with  the  younger  brother  of  Telesinus,  who 
was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempting  to  escape  at  the  same 
time,  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  In  whatever  manner  he 
died,  his  memory,  even  at  this  day,  is  not  obscured  by  the  grand 
reputation  of  his  father.  What  was  Sylla's  opinion  of  the 
youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Felix,  which  he  would  have  adopted  with  the 
greatest  justice,  had  his  victories  and  his  life  ended  together. 

27  The  -words  at  the  end  of  tliis  chapter  are  so  defective,  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  them. 

2«  XXVlI.  Subterraneous  passages]  Cunicvlos.  "Made  cither  for  tlio 
conveyance  of  water,  or  for  secret  ways  of  exit  from  the  city.  See  Strabo, 
v.,  p.  3G5."  Krause, 
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The  commander  of  the  forces  that  besieged  Marius  in  Prreneste 
was  Lucretius  Ofella,  who,  ha\'in£f  been  previously  a  leader  on 
Marius's  side,  had  deserted  to  Syl la.  The  happy  issue  of  that 
day,  on  which  Telesinus  and  the  Samnite  army  were  repulsed, 
Sylla  honored  with  an  annual  celebration  of  irames  in  the  Circus, 
which  are  exhibited  under  the  title  of  "  Sylla's  Games." 

XXVIII.  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Sacriportus, 
some  officers  of  liis  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in  engage- 
ments of  great  importance  ;  the  two  Servilii  at  (flusium,  Metellus 
I^us  at  Faventia,  and  Marcus  Lucullus  near  Fidentia.  The 
miseries  of  cinl  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  when  thev 
were  renewed  with  additional  violence  by  the  cruelty  of  Svlla ; 
for,  being  made  dictator  (an  office  which  ha<I  been  discontinued 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  last  having  been  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  Hannibal's  departure  from  Italv ;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Roman  people  did  not  so  much  desire  the  au- 
thority of  the  dictatorship  in  times  of  danger,  as  they  dreaded 
it  in  those  of  peace),  he  used  that  power,  which  former  dictators 
had  employed  to  preserve  the  state  from  imminent  dangers, 
with  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  wanton  barbarity.  lie  tirst 
adopted  (would  that  he  ha^l  been  the  last !)  the  plan  of  proscrip- 
tion; so  that,  in  a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed 
actor,  if  assailed  with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  jiublicly 
ofl'ered  for  the  murder  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  he  who  procured 
most  deaths  gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy 
was  not  greater  than  that  for  killing  a  citizen  ;  and  each  man's 
property  Ixrcamc  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life.''^  He  vented 
his  barbarous  rage,  not  only  on  those  who  liad  ])Oine  arms 
against  him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any 
guilt.  He  directed,  also,  that  the  goocls  of  the  proscribed 
should  be  sold ;  an<l  the  children,  after  b<*ing  excluded  from  tlio 
projKTty  of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suing  for 
places  of  honor ;  thus,  what  was  most  unrea<5onal)le,  the  sons  of 
senators  were  obliged  to  bear  tho  burdens  of  their  station,  and 
at  the  same  time  lost  their  j)rivileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long  before  Lucius  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Cnaeus  l*onipey,  son  of  that  Cua'us  l*om|M'y  whose  great  ex- 
]>Ioits  in    his  consulship,    during    the    Marsian    war,    we  have 

^  previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 

«•  XXVIII.  A  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life]  Quisqv€  nurcu  mortis  tua. 
Com  p.,  c.  *22. 
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hundred  and  tliirteen  years  ago,  began  to  form  great  projects, 
depending  as  well  on  his  own  priv^ate  resources  as  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  and  in  order  to 
support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country,  assembled  a  strong 
army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which  was  wholly  filled  w^th 
his  father's  clients.  To  do  justice  to  this  man's  greatness  would 
require  many  volumes  ;  but  the  limits  of  my  work  require  that 
he  should  be  characterized  in  a  few  words.  His  mother's 
name  was  LuciHa,  of  a  senatorial  family ;  he  was  remarkable 
for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the  bloom  of  life,  but  of  such 
dignity  and  serenity  as  was  well  adapted  to  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion, and  which  accompanied  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
He  was  distinguished  for  temperance,  was  eminent  for  integrity, 
and  had  a  moderate  share  of  eloquence.  He  was  excessively 
covetous  of  power,  when  conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his 
merit,  but  had  no  desire  to  acquire  it  by  irregular  means.  In 
war,  he  was  the  most  skillful  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most 
modest  of  citizens,  except  when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an 
equal.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendships,  placable  when 
offended,  most  cordial  in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive 
an  apology.  He  never,  or  very  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to 
excess,  and  was  almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted 
among  the  greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he 
could  not  endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in 
dignity.  From  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly  gown,  he 
was  trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  a  general  of  con- 
summate judgment ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaining  all  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sin- 
gular skill  in  military  affairs,  that  while  Metellus  received 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompey  was  much  more  dreaded 
by  him. 

XXX.^"  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perperna,  a  man  who 
had  held  the  praetorship,  one  of  the  proscribed,  and  who  was  of 
high  family,  but  of  little  honor,  assassinated  Sertorius  at  a  feast 
at  Osca  ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured  certain  victory 
for  the  Romans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and  a  most  shameful 
death  for  himself.^^     Metellus  and   Poinpey  triumphed  for  the 

30  XXX.  Krause  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between  these 
two  chapters. 

8»  Shameful  death  for  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desertion  by  his 
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conquest  of  Spain.  At  the  .time  of  this  triumph,  also,  Porapey 
was  still  a  Roman  knight ;  yet  on  the  day  before  he  entered  on 
his  consulship,  he  rode  throuijh  the  city  in  his  chariot."  Must 
it  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  this  man,  elevated  to  the  sum- 
mit of  dignity  through  so  many  extraordinary  gradations  of  pre- 
ferment, should  be  displeased  at  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
for  favoring  Caius  Cajsar  in  his  application  for  a  SL'C(jnd  consul- 
ship ?  So  apt  are  men  to  think  every  thing  pardonable  in  them- 
selves, and  to  show  no  indulgence  to  others ;  regulating  their 
dislike  of  procee<lings,  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their 
own  wishes  and  feelings  for  particular  characters.  In  this  con- 
sulate, Pompey  re-established  the  tribunitial  power  of  which 
Sylla  had  left  the  shallow  without  the  substance. 

While  the  war  with  Sertorius  continued  in  Spain,  sixty-four 
fugitive  slaves,  headed  by  Spartacus,  ma<lo  their  escape  out  of 
a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  supplying  them- 
selves with  swords  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  at  first  to 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterward,  increasing  daily  in  numbers,  they 
brought  many  and  grievous  disasters  on  the  whole  of  Italy.  At 
length  they  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  last  battle  which 
they  fought,  they  o^j)osed  forty  thousand  men  to  the  Roman 
army.  The  honor  of  terminating  this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Cra.s- 
sus,  who  soon  after  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Roman 
people. 

XXXI.  The  character  of  Cnajus  Pompey  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  was  regarded  as  something 
more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  he  had  very  laudably  taken 
an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  would  not  tako 
the  government  of  any  province  ;  and  this  oath  lie  had  observ- 
ed ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  Gabinius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas,  certain  pirates  kept  the 
world  in  alarm  with  their  fleets,  engaging  in  regular  warfare, 
and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret  e.\j>editions,  and  had  even 
plundered  sevenU  cities  in  Italy,  Cna?us  Pompey  should  be  com- 
missioned to  suppress  them ;  and  should  have  authority  in  all 
the  provinces,  equal  to  that  of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance 

troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  haudB  of  roinpcy.  See  Appiau, 
B.  r.,  i.  115 ;  Plutarcli,  Sert.,  c.  '-'7  ;  Tomp.  c.  20. 

"  Kode  throut;h  tlic  city  in  his  chariot]  Tlierc  wns  a  law  which  forl>ado 
any  one,  who  was  not  of  constilar  or  i»nBtorian  difrnitv,  to  have  a  triumph. 
But  this  was  Pompey'fl  second  triumph.  Ilenco  Velfeius  Bays  hoc  quoqxu 
triumpho^  *'  in  thia  triumph  also."    bee  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c.  14,  22. 
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of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  By  this  decree  the  government  of 
ahiiost  the  whole  world  was  vested  in  one  man.  However,  a 
law  of  the  like  kind  had  been  made  two  years  before  in  the  case 
of  Marcus  Antonius,  when  praetor  ;  but  as  the  character  of  the 
person  concerned  renders  such  a  precedent  more  or  less  perni- 
cious, so  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  acquiesced  without 
displeasure,  for  people  are  rarely  jealous  of  the  honors  of  those 
whose  influence  they  do  not  fear.  On  the  contrary,  they  look 
with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  persons  who 
seem  able  either  to  resign  or  retain  them  at  their  own  choice, 
and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts  but  their  own  will.  The 
nobility  opposed  the  measure,  but  prudence  was  overcome  by 
party  \dolence. 

XXXn.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony  to 
the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quintus  Catu- 
lus.  Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  assembly,  and  having 
observed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
merit,  but  that  he  was  already  too  great  for  a  member  of  a  free 
state,  and  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be  reposed  in  one  indivi- 
dual, he  added,  "  If  any  thing  shall  happen  to  that  man,  whom 
will  you  substitute  in  his  place  ?"  To  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly answered  aloud,  "  Yourself,  Quintus  Catulus."  On  this,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  by 
such  an  honorable  proof  of  the  public  esteem,  he  withdrew  from 
the  assembly.  Here  it  is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  the 
man  and  the  justice  of  the  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting 
from  pressing  his  opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving 
themselves  unwilling  to  defraud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  es- 
teem, though  he  was  opposing  and  urging  against  their  inclina- 
tions. About  the  same  time.  Gotta  divided  equally  between 
the  two  orders  the  privileges  of  being  judges,^^  which  Caius 
Gracchus  had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the 
knights,  and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators. 
Roscius  Otho  now  restored^*  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the 
theater.     Cnseus  Pompey  having   engaged   many  oflScers    of 

33  XXXII.  Privilege  of  being  judges]  Jadicandimunus.  See  the  Pseudo- 
Sail  ust's  First  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  7. 

3*  lioscius  Otho  now  restored]  OQw  Roscius — restikiU.  "  The  same  word 
is  twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  by  Cicero,  pro  Muraen.^  c.  19,  so  that 
it  is  probable,  as  rutcanus  has  suggested,  that  the  equites  had  seats  separ- 
ate from  the^^^s  before  this  well-known  law  was  passed."  JiuTinken. 
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great  ahilitios  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  havin<^  raised  a 
navy  sufficient  to  comniaud  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon, 
with  his  invincible  liaud,  freed  the  world  from  Jipprehension, 
defeated  the  pirates  *  *  *  in  various  places,^^  and,  attackinfjr 
them  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And 
in  order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  ho  col- 
lected the  remains  of  those  depredators  together,  and  appointed 
them  fixed  residences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote  from  the 
sea.  Some  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high  character  of 
the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it;  though,  indeed,  its  reasonable- 
ness would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  of  any  character.  Ena- 
bling them  to  live  without  plundering,  he  of  course  diverted  them 
from  a  predatory  life. 

XXXIII.  When  the  war  with  Mithridates  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  while  Lucius  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  seven  years  before,  having  received  Asia  as  his  prov- 
ince, and  been  appointed  to  act  against  Mithridates,  had  achiev- 
ed many  memorable  exploits,  having  often  defeated  that  mon- 
arch in  various  j)laces,  having  relieved  Cyzicus  by  a  glorious 
victory,  ha\nng  vanquished  Tigranes,  the  greatest  king  of  the 
age,  in  Armenia,  and  having  forborne,  rather  then  been  unal)le, 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  war  (for  though  in  every  other 
respect  highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invin- 
cible, he  was  a  slave  to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth), 
while  Lucullus,  I  say,  was  still  j)rosecuting  the  contest,  Manilius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of 
men  in  power,  proposed  a  law,  *'that  the  war  with  Mithridates 
should  be  conducted  by  Cnaius  Pompey."  This  law  was  julss- 
ed ;  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attend- 
ed with  violent  altercations.  l*t)nipey  reproached  Lucullus  with 
liis  scan<Ialous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  PonijK'v's 
inordinate  ambition  ;  and  neither  could  be  convicted  of  falsehood 
in  what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other.  For  Pompey,  from 
his  first  eng/igement  in  ])ublic  business,  coul<l  never  with 
patiencx3  endure  an  equal,  and  in  c.xscs  where  he  was  entiled  to 
the  first  share  of  honor,  he  wished  to  engross  the  whole;  no 
man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous  of  «'Vt*ry  thing  else,  or  more  so 
of  glory.     In  his  pursuit  of  cmploymentii  of  honor,  he  was  im- 

"  Defeated  the  pirates  *  •  *  in  various  placea]  Prtidonftqu*  p^r 
mnWi  *  *  *  a  mnl/U  IticU,  etc.  A  dofoctivo  potisugc.  Tho  Bipout  edi- 
tor reads  p^r  mulia  maria  muUUf  etc. 
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moderate ;  in  office,  he  displayed  the  utmost  moderation. 
Thoui^h  he  accepted  posts  of  distinction  with  pleasure,  he  quit- 
ted them  without  regret,  resigning  at  the  will  of  others  what  he 
had  sought  for  his  own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  par- 
ticulars a  very  great  man,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  luxury 
which  now  prevails  in  buildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ; 
60  that,  in  allusion  to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea, 
and  his  conducting  the  sea  into  the  land  by  undermining  mount- 
ains, Pompey  the  Great  used  facetiously  to  call  him  "  Xerxes 
in  a  toga." 

XXXrV.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Crete  was  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people  by  Quintus  Metellus. 
This  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panares,  and  Lesthenes, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  young  men,  who  were 
swift  and  active,  patient  of  warfare  and  toil,  and  eminently 
skilled  in  archery,  had  wearied  out  the  Roman  armies  during 
the  previous  three  years.  Even  of  the  renown  acquired  here, 
Pompey  did  not  refrain  from  seeking  a  share,  but  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  success  was  due  to 
himself.  However,  their  own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling 
against  Pompey  entertained  by  the  most  honorable  men  on  the 
occasion,  rendered  the  triumph  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Soon  after,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself  for 
all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  of  new  men,^''  honored  in  his 
life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  not 
being  excelled  in  genius  by  those"  Avhom  we  conquered  in 
arms,  detected,  in  his  character  of  consul,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary courage,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a  conspiracy  of 
Sergius  Catiline,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  other  members  of  the 
senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Catiline  was  compelled,  by 
dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  the  consul,  to 
flee  from  the  city.  Lentulus,  who  had  been  consul,  and  was 
then  in  his  second  przetorship,  Cethegus,  and  several  others  of 
great  note,  were,  by  the  consul's  order,  under  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  put  to  death  in  prison. 

XXXV.  That  day  of  the  senate's  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colors  the  merit 
of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had  shone  con- 
s' XXXIV.  Noblest  of  new  men]  Mvitatis  noUlissimce.    The  translation 
is  Baker's 
=*^  Excelled  in  genius  by  those,  etc.]  Viz.,  by  the  Greeks. 
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spicuous,  and  with  peculiar  luster.  He  was  great-grandson  of 
Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Porcian  family,  and  was  a  man 
who  closely  resembled  virtue  itself,  and,  in  every  particular  of 
his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the  g<xls  than  mankind  ;  who 
never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might  appear  to  do  so,  but  because 
he  could  not  act  otherwise  ;  who  never  thought  any  thin"* 
reasonable  that  was  not  likewise  just ;  and  who,  exempt  from 
ever}'  vice,  kept  his  own  fortune  always  in  his  own  power. 
After  some  had  advised  that  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators should  Tx;  kept  in  custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  he, 
being  then  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost 
the  last  that  was  asked  his  o})inion,  inveighed  against  the  con- 
spiracy with  such  energ)'  and  ability,  that,  by  the  warmth  of 
his  discourse,  he  caused  the  language  of  all  that  recommended 
lenity  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  connected 
with  the  plot ;  and  so  forcibly  did  he  represent  the  dangers  im- 
pending from  the  destruction  and  burning  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  subversion  of  the  established  state  of  public  affairs,  so  highly, 
too,  did  he  extol  the  merits  of  the  consul,  that  the  whole  senate 
went  over  to  his  opinion,  and  decreed  that  capital  punishment 
should  bo  inflicted  on  the  conspirators ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  body,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  escorted  him  to 
his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less  resolute  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  schonics  than  he  had  been  in  fonniiig  them  ;  for,  fight- 
ing with  the  greatest  courage,  lie  resigned  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  breath  which  he  owed  to  the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  from  the  present  time,  who  was  al'terwanl,  by  his  great- 
ness, to  cast  a  shade  over  all  men  of  all  nations,  added  no  small 
lust<*r  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  the  times  at 
which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this  pericKl,  may 
seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignorant  that  in  this  ago 
arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cicero,  IIort»'nsiiL«i,  and,  a 
little  betbre  them,  *  *  *  Crassus,'"  Cotta,  an<l  Sulpicius,  while, 
immediately  after,  appeared  Brutus,  Calidius,  Caelius,  Calvus,  and 
Cajsar,  who  came  next  to  Cicero,  besides  th<'  disciples,  as  wo 
may  call  them,  of  these,  Corvinus,  A^iuius  I'ollio,  Sallust,  the 
rival  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Varro  and  Lucretius, 

»  XXXVI.  A  little  before  them,  *  ♦  •  rrossua,  etc.]  AniMqu« 
♦  ♦  *  CroMum.  Anteaque  \»  a  conjecture  of  Heirwiiw  fur  santquf,  iho 
previous  reading.  Putcauiis  thiuka  that  the  name  of  Antoniufl  i&  wanting 
m  the  te.\t. 
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witli  Catullus,  who  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  style  of  writing 
Avhich  he  adopted  ?  To  enumerate  those  that  are  before  our 
eyes  would  seem  to  be  but  folly  ;  among  whom,  however,  the 
most  eminent  are  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  Rabirius,^''  Livy, 
who  follows  hard  upon  Sallust,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  each  excel- 
lent in  his  peculiar  species  of  composition.  But  the  difficulty 
of  criticizing  our  living  authors  is  proportioned  to  the  great  ad- 
miration felt  for  them. 

XXXVII.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  Cnaeus  Pompey  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  extra- 
ordinary success  against  Mithridates,  who,  after  the  departure 
of  Lucullus,  had  formed  a  new  army  of  very  great  force.  But 
the  king  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
forces,  went  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  age,  had  not  his  strength  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus.  Pompey,  therefore,  in 
pursuit  of  both,  entered  Armenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes,  who 
was  at  variance  with  his  father,  was  the  first  to  meet  Pompey, 
and  soon  after,  the  king  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  sur- 
rendered his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  his  disposal ;  previously 
declaring,  that  there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Roman  or  of  any 
other  nation,  to  whose  honor  he  would  intrust  himself,  but 
Cnseus  Pompey ;  that  any  c6ndition,  whether  favorable  or  ad- 
verse, which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  him ;  and 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer,  nor  any  dishonor  to  submit  to  him  whom 
fortune  had  raised  above  all  men.  The  king  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  honor  of  sovereignty,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  a  vast 
sum  of  money ;  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  Pompey's  con- 
stant practice,  w^as  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  quaestor,  and  reg- 
istered in  the  public  accounts.  Syria  and  the  other  provinces 
which  he  had  seized,  were  taken  from  him  ;  of  which  some  were 
restored  to  the  Roman  people,  and  others  came  for  the  first 
time  under  its  dominion,  as  Syria,  which  Avas  sentenced  to  pay 
tribute.  The  limits  of  the  king's  dominion  w^ere  fixed  as  those 
of  Armenia. 

XXXVin.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  recount  briefly  what  states  and  nations  have  been  re-* 

3»  Rabirius]  For  BaUrius,  Markland,  Ej).  Crit.,  p.  14,  would  read  Varius. 
Perizonius  thinks  that  IToratins  should  be  inserted  ;  and  Burman  supposes 
that  the  name  of  ProperUus  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  But  Velleius, 
says  Kruusc,  might  have  reasons  for  omitting  both  Horace  and  Propertiua. 
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(luced,  and  under  whose  generalship,  into  the  form  of  provinces, 
and  made  tributar}-.  This  statement  I  shall  |?ive,  that  the 
•whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  be  learned  at  one  view, 
than  if  each  were  mentioned  separately.  The  first  who  trans- 
ported an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul  Claudius ;  and  about 
fifty-two  years  after,  Claudius  Marcellus,  haviiiLT  taken  Syracuse, 
made  it  a  province.  Kegulus  first  carried  hostilities  into  Africa, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till 
a  hundred  and  five  years  after  (a  hundn'd  and  seventy-five  from 
the  present  time),  that  Publius  Scij)io^]milianus,  on  destroyini^ 
Carthage,  reduced  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Sardinia 
submitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  through  the  exertions  of  the  consul  Ti- 
tus Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warlike  disjMisition  of 
the  Kcmian  nation,  that  the  shuttin^x  of  the  temple  of  doul>l(*- 
faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  general  peace,  only  once  under 
the  kings,  a  second  time  in  the  consulate  of  this  Titus  Manlius, 
and  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  The  first  who  led 
armies  into  Spain  were  the  two  Scipios,  Cnajus  and  Publius,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  after  that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  were 
often  ])artly  lost,  but  the  whole  was  made  tributary  by  the  arms 
of  Augustus.  Paulas  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia, 
Fulvius  Nobili<jr  ^t<^»lia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus, 
took  Asia  from  Antiochus;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed 
some  time  by  the  royal  family  of  Attains,  throujVh  the  kindness 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  |K?ople,  Marcus  IVrpcrna,  having  taken 
Aristonicus  jirisoiwr,  made  it  a  tributiiry  j>rovince.  ( >f  conijuer- 
ing  Cyprus  the  honor  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it  was  in  con- 
sequence (;f  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  thc^  instrumentality 
of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  which,  conscious  of  guilt,  ho 
inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became,  a  province.  Crete  was  pim- 
ished,  under  the  C(jmniand  of  Mt-tclius,  with  the  loss  of  his 
long-i*njoyed  liberty,  and  Syria  and  Pontus  an-  inoTiimx'Tit^*  <>f 
the  valor  of  Cnaeus  Pompey. 

XXXIX.  In  (Jaul,  which  was  first  cnterod  with  an  ariiiv  bv 
Domitius,  and  Fabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got  the  title 
of  Allobrogicus,  we  often,  with  great  detriment  to  ourselves, 
made  actjuisitions  and  lost  thcrn.  l»ut  the.  most  sjdendid 
achievement  (»f  Cains  (Vsar  is  there  consj»i<'uous  ;  for,  under 
his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  so  r«Mluced,  tiiat  it  tiimely  ])ays 
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almost  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  the 
same  commander  Numidia  was  made  a  province.  Isauricus 
completely  subdued  CiUcia,  and  Manlius  Vulso  Gallograecia, 
after  the  war  with  Antiochus.  Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was 
left  us  as  an  inheritance  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes.  The  divine 
Augustus,  beside  Spain  and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of 
which  his  Forum  is  adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by 
making  Egypt  tributary,  almost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  father 
did  by  the  reduction  of  Gaul.  Tiberius  Csesar  extorted  from 
the  Elyrians  and  Dalmatians  as  explicit  a  confession  of  subjec- 
tion as  his  parent  had  exacted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  annexed 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  Rhaetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduced  these  by  arms, 
so,  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  he  viade  Cappadocia  tributary 
to  the  Romans.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Cnaeus  Pompey, 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil  was 
greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  traversed  Media,  Albania, 
Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  interior  and  right-hand  coasts  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Colchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achaeans.  Mithridates,  sinking  under 
the  ascendency  of  Pompey,  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  son 
Pharnaces,  was  the  last  of  independent  kings,  excepting  the 
Parthian.^"  Thus  Pompey,  \dctorious  over  every  nation  to 
which  he  had  ^one,  grown  greater  than  the  wish  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  even  than  his  own,  and  having  in  every  way  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  human  fortune,  returned  to  Italy.  An 
opinion  that  had  prevailed  rendered  his  return  extremely  popu- 
lar ;  for  most  people  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  come  into 
the  city  without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  Hberty 
of  the  people  by  his  own  will.  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  grateful  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  commander  returned ; 
for,  having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Brundusium,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  the  title,  he  entered  the 
city  with  no  other  retinue  than  that  which  was  constantly  ac- 
customed to  attend  him.     During  two  days  he  exhibited  a 

40  XL.  Excepting  the  Parthian]  "He  means  in  the  East.  All  other 
kings,  except  those  of  Parthia,  owed  their  kingdoms  to  the  indulgence  of 
tlie  Romans,  and  were  subservient  to  their  will,  chiefly  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  Pompey."     Krause, 
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most  masrnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kings,  and,  out  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 
money  than  liad  been  known  in  any  former  instance,  exceptincr 
that  of  Paulus.*'  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Titu's 
Ampius  and  Titus  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a  law 
passed,  tliat  at  the  games  in  the  Circus  he  might  wear  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  all  the  dress  usual  in  triumphs  ;  and  at  exliibi- 
tions  on  the  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laurel  crown ; 
but  this  prinlege  he  never  thought  proper  to  use  but  once, 
and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  much.  Fortune  added  to  this 
man's  dignity  with  such  large  increase,  tliat  he  triumphed  first 
over  Africa,  then  over  Europe,  and  next  over  Asia,  rendering 
each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  his  victories.  But 
eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  from  en\T.  Lucullus,  who, 
however,  was  moved  by  resentment  of  the  ill-treatment  shown 
him,  and  Metellus  Creticus,  who  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
(for  Pompey  had  taken  from  him  some  captive  leaders  that 
were  intended  to  grace  his  triumph),  in  conjunction  with  many 
of  the  nobles,  labored  to  prevent  both  Poinpey's  engagements 
to  the  several  states,  and  his  promises  of  rewards  to  the  deserv- 
ing, from  being  fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLI.  Next  followed  the  consulship  of  Caius  Cajsar,  who 
arrests  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  me,  though  in  haste,  to 
bestow  some  attention  on  him.  lie  was  born  of  the  most 
noble,  and,  as  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  family  of  the 
Julii,  deriving  his  pedigree  from  Anchises  and  Venus.  In  per- 
sonal l>eauty  he  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen  ;  in  vigor 
of  mind  indefatigable  ;  liberal  to  excess  ;  in  spirit  elevate<l 
above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man  ;  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his  military  opt-rations,  and  in  his 
cheerful  endurance  of  dangers,  exactly  resembling  Alexander 
the  Great  when  sober  and  free  from  passion.  Food  ho  took  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  not  for  pleasure.  Though  he  was  closely 
connected  in  relationship  with  Caius  Marius,  and  was  also  s<jn- 
in-law  to  Cinna  (whose  daughter  ho  could  by  no  intimidation 
be  induced  to  divorce,  though  Marcus  Piso,  a  man  of  <'onsular 
rank,  to   gratify  Sylla,  had   divorced  Annia,  who  had  been  wife 

<'  Exccptiner  tliat  of  Paulas]  PmUrquam  a  Paulh.  Vowiiun,  Burmnn, 
Gnitcr,  Kuhnken,  and  Krausc  concur  in  thinkinj;  thc«e  wordH  usurious; 
for  l'«)mr>cy,  acoordinj;  to  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c  45,  brought  into  the  treasury 
twenty  tnou.sand  talents  of  iioVX  ami  silver,  a  sum  twico  aa  great  aa  that 
wliicli  was  brought  by  Paulufl  iEuiiliuH. 

20 
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of  Cinna),  and  though,  he  was  only  about  nineteen  years  old 
when  Sylla  assumed  the  government  of  the  state,  yet  the  min- 
isters and  creatures  of  Sylla,  more  than  himself,  made  search 
for  him,  in  order  to  kill  him ;  on  which  he  changed  his  clothes, 
and,  putting  on  a  dress  far  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  out  of 
the  city  in  the  night.  Afterward,  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  detained  by  them,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  both  of  terror  and  veneration  to  them ;  nor 
did  he  ever,  by  night  or  by  day,  take  oft'  his  shoes  or  his  girdle 
(for  why  should  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  be  omitted, 
though  it  can  not  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  ?)  lest,  if  he 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dress,  he  should  render  him- 
self  suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with   their 

42 

eyes. 

XLn.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all  his 
various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
magistrate,  who  then  governed  Asia,  and  who,  through  timid- 
ity, shrunk  from  seconding  his  efibrts.  Let  what  follows  be 
mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  a  man  soon  to  be- 
come so  great.  On  the  night  succeeding  the  day  on  which  he 
was  ransomed  by  the  public  money  of  several  states  (which, 
however,  he  managed  so  as  to  make  the  pirates  give  hostages 
to  those  states),  he  collected  a  squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily 
fitted  out,  and  sailing  to  the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dis- 
persed part  of  their  fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of  their  ships 
and  men,  and  then,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  nocturnal 
expedition,  returned  to  his  friends.  Having  lodged  his  prison- 
ers in  custody,  he  proceeded  to  Bithynia,  to  the  proconsul 
Junius,  the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  orders 
for  putting  the  prisoners  to  death.  This  he  refused,  and  said 
he  would  sell  them  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  his  base- 
ness of  spirit),*'  when  Caesar,  with  incredible  speed,  returned  to 

"  XLI.  Watched  him  only^  with  their  eyes]  They  -watched  him  only  with 
their  eyes,  says  KrausCj  havmg  no  mental  communication  with  him.  Had 
he  made  any  alteration  in  his  dress,  they  might  have  supposed  that  he  was 
preparing  for  flight,  and  have  laid  nands  upon  him. 

^  XLII.  Envy — baseness  of  spirit]  Sequebatur  invidia  inertiam.  Ouden- 
dorp  conjectured  avaritia  for  invidia.  Kuhnken  justifies  invidia  hy  a  sen- 
tence of  Seneca,  De  Tranq.  Anim.,  p.  345,  ed.  Gronov.  :  Alit  enim  livorem 
infelix  inertia  ;  et  omnes  destrui  cupiunt,  quia  se  non  poterunt  provehere  ;  and 
by  another  from  Cicero,  Phil.,  x.  1 :  Verum  esse  id  quod  ego  semper  eensi, 
neminem  alteritcs,  qui  aiuB  consuleret^  virtuH  invidere. 
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the  coast,  and  before  letters  from  tlie  proconsul  about  the  busi- 
ness could  be  conveyed  to  any  one,  crucified  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners. 

XLIII.  Returning  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priest's  office  (for  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  absence, 
in  the  room  of  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;  and  when  almost 
a  boy,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed  a  priest  of  Jupiter  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  but  had  lost  that  office  through  the  victor}' 
of  Sylla,  who  annulled  all  their  acts),  he  embarked,  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  pirates,  who  covered  the  whole  sea, 
and  were  then  naturally  incensed  against  him,  in  a  four-oared 
boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten  servants,  and  thus  crossed  the 
vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic.  On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  he 
thought,  some  of  the  pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown, 
and  fastened  his  dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any 
event,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by 
a  row  of  trees  at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
rigging  of  ships.  The  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  citv,  his  cele- 
brated impeachment  of  Dolabella,  to  whom  more  public  favor 
was  shown  than  is  generally  extended  to  persons  arraigned  ; 
his  remarkable  political  contests  with  Quintus  Catulus,  and 
other  eminent  men  ;  his  \'ictory,  before  he  was  pnetor,  and 
when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  the 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
first  man  in  the  senate  ;  his  repairing,  in  his  jedileship,  the 
monuments  of  Caius  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the  nobility ; 
his  re-instatement,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed in  the  right  of  standing  for  office  ;  his  wonderful  energ)' 
and  activity  in  his  prsetorship  and  quaestorship  in  Spain  (where 
he  was  quaestor  under  Antistius  Vetus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Vetus,  who  lias  been  consul  and  is  a  pf>ntifex,  and  who 
IS  the  fiither  of  two  sons  that  have  been  consuls  and  are  priests, 
a  man  of  as  much  virtue  as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived 
to  embrace),  all  these  matters  arc  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition  here. 

XLIV.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  Wtween  him, 
Ona?us  Pompev,  and  Marrua  Crassus,  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 
power,  which  proved  of  fatal  ronsi-quence  to  tlie  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  so,  at  sul)sequ<*nt  jK-riods,  to  themselves. 
Pompey's  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was,  that  his  acts 
in  thu  provinces  beyond  bca,  which  wcro  opposed  by  many,  as 
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vre  have  already  mentioned,  might  at  length  be  confirmed  by- 
means  of  Caesar,  while  consul ;  Csesar's,  because  he  imagined, 
that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pompey's  power,  he  should  ad- 
vance his  own,  and  that  by  throwing  on  him  the  jealousy  at- 
tending their  common  greatness,  he  should  gain  stabihty  to  his 
own  strength  ;  while  Crassus  was  filled  with  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring, through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  and  the  support  of 
Csesar,  that  pre-eminence  which  he  never  could  attain  by  his 
own  single  efforts.  An  aflinity  had  also  been  contracted  by 
marriage  between  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  mar- 
ried Caesar's  daughter.  In  his  consulship,  Caesar  procured  a 
law  to  be  passed,  which  was  also  supported  by  Pompey,  that 
the  lands  of  Campania  should  be  divided  among  the  people ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  about  twenty  thousand  citizens  were 
conducted  thither,  and  the  privileges  of  Rome  were  restored  to 
that  country,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  Capua 
had,  in  the  Punic  war,  been  reduced  by  the  Romans  into  the 
condition  of  a  prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being 
more  willing  than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined 
himself  to  his  house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  by 
which  conduct,  while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odium  against 
his  colleague,  he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of 
Gaul  was  then  decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLV.  During  this  period,  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for  his  words 
or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed  w^hat  he 
wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been  publicly  accused 
of  having  committed  adultery  amid  the  most  solemn  religious 
rites  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  man,  I  say,  being  actuated  by 
a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus  Cicero  (for  how,  indeed,  could 
any  thing  like  friendship  subsist  between  characters  so  dis- 
similar?) renounced  his  patrician  rank,  became  a  plebeian,  was 
appointed  a  tribune,  and  passed  a  law  in  his  tribunate,  that  any 
person  who  had  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  should  be  sent  into  banishment."  It  was  Cicero 
alone,  though  he  was  not  named  in  this  law,  that  was  meant  to 
be  affected  by  it.  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest 
services  to  the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his 
country,  the  penalty  of  exile.     Caesar   and  Pompey  did  not 

**  XLV.  Sent  into  banishment]  Aqua,  et  igni  inter diceretur.    See  c.  24. 
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escape  suspicion  of  having  abetted  this  persecution  of  Cicero, 
who  seemed  to  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  refusing  to  be 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  the  lands  of 
Campania.  In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but 
intrepid  exertions  of  Cnaeus  Pompey,  joined  with  the  wishes  of 
all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  through  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was 
restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  country.  Nor,  since  the  exile 
and  recall  of  Numidicus,  had  the  banishment  of  any  one  ex- 
cited more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  His  house,  which 
had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius,  the  senate 
rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  l^ublius  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Cato  from  the 
seat  of  government,  under  pretense  of  giving  him  a  very  honor- 
able emplo}Tnent ;  for  he  procured  a  law  to  be  pass^'d,  that  ho 
should  be  sent  in  character  of  quaestor,  but  with  the  authority 
of  praetor,  and  with  another  quaestor  attending  him,  into  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  liis  kingdom,  who, 
indeed,  deserved  such  treatment  by  the  general  viciousness  of 
his  life.  But,  just  before  Cato's  arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  and  Cato  brought  home  from  Cyprus  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  treasure  than  had  been  expected.  To  praise  Cato 
for  his  honesty,  would  be  rather  derogatory  to  him  than  other- 
wise ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would 
seem  but  just ;  for  when  all  the  populace  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as 
he  was  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet 
them  until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be 
landed. 

XLVL  "While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Ciaul, 
the  relation  of  which  wouM  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 
content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victories,  or  with  killing  or 
taking  groat  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  ha<l  at  last  transported 
his  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  for  our 
government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair  of  consuls,*'  Cnaeus 
PonijK'V  an<l  Marcus  Crassus,  entered  on  a  second  consulship, 
which  they  neither  acquired  by  honoral)le  means,  nor  conducted 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  By  a  law  which  Pompey  proposed 
to  the  j)eople,  the  gov«,Tnment  of  his  province  was  contiimed  to 

«5  XLVI.  A  remarkublo  T>a.lT  of  conAn\»\Inciclumpar  Ci*n*tUum.  Invic- 
tum  not  bcini^  satisfuoton',  LipHiuH  ami  IIciiiHiuH  coujcctured  inclUum  par ; 
Kuhiikeu  vnlcumpar.    liiavo  adopted  the  former. 
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Caesar  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  before,  and  Syria  was 
decreed  to  Crassus,  who  now  meditated  a  war  with  Parthia. 
This  man,  in  other  respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by 
dissipation,  knew  no  limits,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself, 
in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  out 
for  Syria,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  strove  in  vain  to  detain 
him,  by  announcing  unfavorable  omens  ;  and,  had  their  curses 
taken  effect  on  him  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the 
army  was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the 
public.  Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  his 
march  toward  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him 
with  an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  army.  Caius  Cassius  (who  was 
afterward  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime),* ^  being  at  that 
time  quaestor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably  re- 
tained Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  routed,  with 
distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded  it,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee.. 

XLVII.  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the  one 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  a  greater 
number  taken.  He  fought  often  in  pitched  battles,  often  on 
his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he  penetrated 
into  Britain;  and  of  nine  campaigns,  scarcely  one  passed 
without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near  Alesia  such 
achievements  were  effected  as  it  was  scarcely  for  man  to  at- 
tempt, and  for  little  less  than  a  deity  to  accomplish.  It  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Caesar's  stay  in  Gaul  that  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  connecting  link  of  concord  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar ;  which,  through  their  mutual  jealousy  of 
power,  had  been  some  time  in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as 
if  fortune  would  dissolve  every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to 
80  great  a  contest,  the  little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a 
short  time  after.  Then,  w^hile  ambition  extended  its  rage  to 
the  sword  and  civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control 
could  be  found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  Cnaeus 
Pompey,  he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  this  election, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles  were  recon- 

«  Most  atrocious  crime]  The  assassination  of  Julius  Ctesar. 
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ciled  to  him,  the  breach  was  greatly  widened  between  him  and 
Caius  Caesar.  But  he  employed  the  whole  power  of  that  con- 
sulship in  laying  restraints  on  bribery.  In  this  year,  Publius 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their  meeting  near  Bo>illae ;  an  act 
of  bad  precedent,  but  Ix^neficial  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
more  the  feeling  excited  against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of 
Pompey,  that  caused  Milo  to  be  condemned  on  his  trial; 
though  Marcus  Cato  publicly  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  his 
acquittal.  Had  he  given  it  sooner,  several  would,  doubtless, 
have  followed  his  example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  member  of  the  community,  than  whom  there  never 
lived  one  more  pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  to 
all  good  men. 

XLVIII.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  flames  of  civil  war  began 
to  blaze,  while  every  man  wlio  regarded  justice  wished  both 
Caesar  and  Pompey  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pompey,  in 
his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province  of  Spain 
might  be  assigned  to  him ;  and  during  three  years,  while  ho 
was  absent  from  the  country,  and  directing  afi'airs  in  Rome,  he 
administered  the  government  there  by  his  deputies,  Afranius 
of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  pnetorian  rank;  and  while  ho 
assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted  on  Caesar's  dis- 
ban«ling  his  army,  he  opposed  those  who  required  the  same 
from  himself.  Ilad  this  man  died  two  years  before  recourse 
was  had  to  arms,  after  he  had  finished  the  structures  erected  at 
his  own  expense,  his  theater,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  and 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disorder  in  Campania  (at 
which  time  all  Italy  offered  prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honor 
never  before  ])ai(l  to  any  citizen),  fortune  would  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried 
undiminished  to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed 
in  this  upper  world. 

For  producing  the  civil  war,  and  .'ill  the  calamities  that  en- 
sued from  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years,  there 
was  no  one  that  supplied  more  flame  and  ex<itement  than  Caius 
Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  eloquent, 
intrepid,  proiligal  alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  reputation,  and 
those  of  others  ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and  eloquent  to  the  injury 
of  the  public,  and  whos<;  passi«;ns  and  desires  no  degree  of  wealth 
or  gratification  could  satisfy.     At  first  he  took  the  side  of  Pom- 
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pey,  tliat  is,  as  it  was  then  deemed,  the  side  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth ;  soon  after,  he  pretended  to  oppose  both  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  but,  in  reahty,  was  attached  to  Caesar.  Whether  this 
attachment  was  the  result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence 
of  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  sestertia,*^  as  has  been  said,  we  shall 
leave  undetermined.  At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tend- 
ing to  unite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fairly  pro- 
posed by  Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered  by  Pompey, 
this  man  interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Cicero 
labored,  with  singular  zeal,  to  preserve  concord  in  the  state. 
Of  these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  larger  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  sufificiently  set 
forth  in  mine. 

XLIX.  Let  my  w^ork  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Quintus  Catulus,  the  two 
Luculli,  Metellus,  and  Hortensius,  that  after  having  flourished  in 
the  state  without  envy,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence  without 
danger,  they  died  in  the  course  of  nature  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still  quiet,  or  at 
least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and 
Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  seventy-eight  before  the  commencement  of  your 
consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius,  the  civil  war  blazed  forth.  The 
cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  appeared  to  be  the  better,  that  of  the 
other  was  the  stronger.  On  one  side  every  thing  was  specious, 
on  the  other  was  greater  power.  The  support  of  the  senate 
armed  Pompey  with  confidence,  that  of  the  soldiery,  Caesar. 
The  consuls  and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on 
Pompey,  but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Caesar 
that  could  be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing 
would  the  party  of  Pompey  listen.  Of  the  consuls,  Marcellus 
was  more  violent  than  was  reasonable  ;  Lentulus  saw  that  his 
own  security*®  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state.  Marcus 
Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die,  than  for  the 
state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen.  A  man  of  probity 
and  sound  judgment  would  approve  Pompey's  party ;  a  man  of 
prudence  would  rather  follow  Cajsar's ;  deeming  the  former 
more  honorable,  the  latter  more  formidable.     At  length,  after 

*'•  XLVIII.  Ten  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  80,000?. 

*^  XLIX.  Lentulus  saw  that  his  own  security,  etc.]  "  He  was  deeply  in 
debt,  from  which  ho  could  not  emerge  as  long  aa  the  state  was  undis- 
turbed." Krause. 
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rejecting  every  proposal  of  Caesar's  the  opposite  party  decreed 
that,  retaining  the  mere  title  of  a  provnnce,  and  a  single  legion, 
he  should  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  ]>erson,  and,  in  standing 
for  the  consulship,  should  submit  himself  to  the  votes  of  the 
Roman  people ;  Cajsar  then  resolved  on  war,  and  passed  the 
Rubicon  with  his  army.  Cnneus  Pompey,  the  consuls,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing  from  the  city,  and  then 
from  Italy,  sailed  over  to  Dyrrachium. 

L.  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  the  le- 
gions with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  without 
delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey,  whom 
he  then  followed  to  Brundusium ;  thus  making  it  apparent 
that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  while  the  powers  of 
the  state  were  unimpaired,  and  negotiation  open,  rather  than  to 
overpower  his  opponents  in  their  flight.  Finding  that  the  con- 
suls had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  Iianng  represented 
in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  cruel  necessity  under  which 
he  lay;  in  being  compelled  to  take  arms  by  the  hostility  of 
others,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Spain.  Ilis  progress,  rapid  as  it 
was.  was  for  some  time  retarded  by  the  conduct  of  Mars<^'illes, 
which,  with  more  honesty  than  good  policy,  unseasonablv  as- 
sumed the  arbitration  between  those  great  men  in  arms ;  a 
case  in  which  such  only  ought  to  interpose  as  have  power  to 
enforce  submission  to  their  award.  The  army,  wlii<-h  was  com- 
manded by  Afranius,  who  had  ]»een  consul,  and  P<'treius,  who 
had  been  praHor,  amazed  at  the  energy'  and  brilliancy  of  his 
progress,  immediately  surrendered  itself  to  his  jileasure.  ]^th 
the  commanders,  and  all  men  of  every  description  who  wished 
to  fallow  them,  were  permitted  to  go  to  Pomj>ey. 

LI.  In  the  year  following,  when  Dyrra<;hium,  and  the  whole 
country  round  it,  were  occupied  by  Pompi'v's  camp  (who,  by 
collecting  about  him  legions  from  all  the  foreign  province^ 
auxiliary  troops  of  liorse  and  foot,  and  forces  from  kings, 
tctrarchs,  and  p<tty  princes,"  ha<l  f<>rme<l  a  vast  army,  and  had, 
as  he  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a  line  of  ships  as 
would  prevent  Caesar  from  transjiorting  his  legions),  Caesar, 
proceedinif  with  his  usual  dispatch  an<l  success,  sutiercd  nothing 
to  hinder  him  and  his  army  from  making  gotnl  their  passage  by 

**  LI.  Kings,  tctrarclifl,  and  potty  prince«]  liegumqus  el  Utrarcharum  tt 
dynaxUirum.     See  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  2<). 
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sea,  whithersoever  and  whensoever  he  pleased.  At  first  he 
pitched  his  camp  close  to  Pompey's,  and  soon  after  shut  him 
up  within  a  line  of  circumvallation  and  forts.  Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, however,  began  to  be  felt,  and  more  severely  by  the  be- 
siegers than  the  besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cornelius 
Balbus,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  con- 
sul Lentulus  (who  was  undetermined  at  what  price  he  would 
sell  himself),  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  to  those 
preferments,  by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain, 
but  a  native  Spaniard),  rose  to  triumph  and  a  pontificate, 
and,  from  a  private  station,  became  a  consul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  various  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
favorable  to  Pompey's  party,  Caesar's  troops  meeting  a  severe 
repulse. 

LII.  Caesar  then  led  his  army  into  Thessaly,  the  destined 
scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his  friends  advis- 
ed a  very  different  course  (most  of  them  recommending  him  to 
transfer  the  war  into  Italy  ;  and  indeed  no  movement  could  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  his  party  ;  others  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
tract the  contest,  a  plan  which,  from  the  increasing  popularity  of 
his  cause,  would  daily  be  more  and  more  productive  of  good),  yet, 
yielding  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  day  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  so  fatal  to  the  name  of 
Rome,  the  vast  eftusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads 
of  the  state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  luminaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  at  large.  One  thing 
must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Caesar  saw  Pompey's  line 
give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (if  I  may  use 
a  military  expression  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed)  to  dis- 
band°°  from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party.  O  immortal 
gods  !  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  afterward  receive  for 
his  kindness  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?   Nothing  could  have  been 

60  LII.  Use  a  military  expression — disband,  etc.^  The  text  is  here  corrupt 
and  defective.  Eubnken  ridicules  the  notion  of  drniitteret  being  the  verbum 
militare,  as  most  critics  have  supposed,  and  thinks  that  Velleius  wrote 
something  like  this  :  Nequeprms  neque  antiquiua  quicquam  Tiabuit  quam  ut 
in  omnes  partes  prcecones  clamantes,  parce  civibus,  ut  militwri  et  veroo  et  con- 
suetudine  utar,  dimitteret.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  he  refers 
to  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.,  p.  783;  Suet.  Cses.,  c.  75;  Flor,,  iv.  n.  The  transla- 
tion wnich  I  have  given  is  borrowed  from  Baker. 
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more  admirable,  more  noble,  more  illustrious,  than  this  \nctory 
(for  the  nation  did  not  miss  one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell 
in  battle),  had  not  obstinacy  defeated  the  exertions  of  compas- 
sion, as  the  conqueror  granted  life  more  freely  than  the  van- 
quished received  it. 

LIII.  Pompey,  having  fled  with  the  two  Lentuli,  who  liad 
been  consuls,  his  son  S<'xtus,  and  Favonius,  formerly  a  praetor, 
all  of  whom  chance  ha<l  assembled  in  his  company  (some  ad- 
vising him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  where  he 
would  find  king  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his  party), 
determined  at  last  to  repair  to  Egypt ;  a  course  to  which  he 
was  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  sen'ices  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather  a  boy  than  a 
man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.  But  who, 
when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  remembers  his  benefits? 
Who  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  ?  Or 
when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not  produce  a  change  in  attach- 
ments ?  Men  were  dispatched  by  the  king,  at  the  instigation 
of  Theodotus  and  Acliillas,  to  meet  Pompey  on  his  arrival  (who 
was  now  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having 
taken  her  on  board  at  Mitylene),  and  to  desire  him  to  remove 
from  the  transport-ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive 
him.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  ho,  the  chief  of  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  Roman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  di- 
rection of  an  Egyptian  slave  ;  an  event  which  took  place  in 
the  consulship  of  Caius  Crcsar  and  Publius  S<'nilius.  Such 
was  the  end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty- 
eight  year  of  his  atfc,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday, 
after  three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  sulxlu- 
ing  the  whole  worhl,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exalta- 
tion l)evond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  ;  fortune  ha\-ing 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  condition,  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  sufficient  for 
a  grave. 

Of  tliosc  who  have  ma^le  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the  age 
of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times,  what  can 
I  say  but  that  thoy  have  not  giv«»n  duo  attention  to  the  matter, 
especially  as  the  succession  of  years,  from  the  consulship 
of  Atilius  and  Serviiius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  ?  This  I  mention, 
not  to  censure  others,  Init  to  cscajx'  ccnsun*  mysi'lt. 

LIV.  Yet  th«^   king,  and    tluMt;  by  whoso   influence  ho  was 
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Sfoveracd,  showed  no  more  nttacliment  to  Caesar  than  they  liad 
shown  to  Pompey ;  for,  at  his  coming,  they  made  a  treacherous 
attempt  on  his  Ufe,  and  afterward  were  daring  enough  to  make 
open  war  on  him  ;  but  they  soon  atoned  for  their  conduct  to 
both  those  great  commanders,  the  hving  and  the  deceased,  by 
suffering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  name  still  had  in- 
fluence every  where.  A  strong  devotion  to  liis  cause  excited  a 
formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba,  and  by 
Scipio,  who  had  been  consul,  and  whom  Pompey,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  father-in-law ;  their  strength 
being  augmented  by  Marcus  Cato,  who  brought  some  legions 
to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  who, 
when  the  soldiers  offered  him  the  supreme  command,  chose 
rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior  dignity. 

LV.  My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste  I 
must  pursue  my  narrative.  Caesar,  pushing  his  good  fortune, 
and  sailing  to  Africa,  of  which  the  army  of  Pompey's  party, 
after  killing  Curio,  the  leader  of  Caesar's  adherents,  had  taken 
possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  success,  but  after- 
ward with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  and  the  enemy's  forces 
were  obliged  to  yield.  His  clemency  to  the  vanquished,  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to  those  whom  he  had 
previously  defeated.  But  when  he  had  finished  the  war  in 
Africa,  another  still  more  formidable  demanded  his  attention  in 
Spain  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Pharnaces,  it  scarcely  added  any 
thing  to  his  renowm),  for  Cnaeus  Pompey,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  a  young  man  of  great  energy  in  war,  had  formed  there 
a  powerful  and  formidable  opposition ;  as  multitudes,  still  rever- 
ing the  great  fame  of  his  father,  flocked  to  his  aid  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  His  usual  fortune  accompanied  Caesar 
into  Spain ;  but  no  field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate, 
had  he  ever  entered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect 
of  success  seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  placed  himself  before  the  line  of  his  retreating  troops, 
and,  after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  him  for 
such  an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step ;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  general  whom  they  were  going  to  desert. 
The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame  rather  than 
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of  courage  ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by  the  leader  than 
by  his  men.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  who  was  found  grievously 
wounded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slain.  Labienus  and  Varus 
fell  in  the  engagement. 

LVI.  Caesar,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  came  home  to 
Rome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  cjranted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  as^ainst  him,  and  deliirhted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  representations 
of  sea-fights,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  even 
with  elephants  ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  he  entertained 
the  people,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had  five  tri- 
umphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  (iaul  were  made  of 
citron  wood  ;  in  that  for  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood  ;*'  in  that 
for  Alexandri;i,  of  tortoise-shell  ;'^  in  that  for  Africa,  of  ivory; 
and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money  arising 
from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
sestertia.*^  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  all  his  victories 
with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable  possession  of 
supreme  power  more  than  five  months  ;  for  after  returning  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  Octolx'r,  he  was  killed  on  the  ides  of 
March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under  Brutus  rnd  Cassius ; 
the  former  of  whom,  though  he  had  promised  him  a  second 
consulship,  he  had  not  by  that  means  secured  to  his  interest, 
and  the  latter  lie  had  offende<l  by  putting  him  off  to  another 
time.  They  had  even  drawn  in  to  their  murderous  plot  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius,  the  most  intimate  of  all  his 
a^lherenti^,  men  who  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by 
the  success  of  his  party,  with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Mark  Antony,  however,  his  colleacjuo  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feelin'jf  ai^ainst  him,  by  jilacing  on  his  hea<l,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  Rostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  which 
Caesar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  lie  did 
not  scorn  offenrled. 

LVII.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the  advico 

»»  LVI  Acanthns  wood]  Aeantlm.  Tlio  acanthus  wa.H  a  tree  of  the  acacia 
kind,  now  penerully  8Upj>oscd  to  he  the  Hatne  a.s  the  illuwiit  Xllolica  of 
Liniiaeni*,  or  "  Kpyptian  tliom."  See  IMin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.  I:,';  Miller's  Gard- 
ener's Diet,,  Art.  Aciicia ;  Martyn  on  Vir^'.  CJeorjr.,  ii.  11'.'. 

»'  Tortoise-shell]  "  We  must  supfx^se  tliat  tho/frr»/ia,  or  frames  on  wliich 
the  articles  were  carried  in  the  procession,  were  inlai<l  with  t^rtoisc-fihcll, 
AS  it*  now  the  case  with  many  articles  of  furniture.''  A'aimw. 

"  Six  hundred  thousand  uestcrtia]  Something  more  than  4,8<X),000/. 
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of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  always  warned  Caesar  to  pre- 
serve by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  lie  had  acquired ; 
but  he  constantly  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live 
in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  he  expected  to  meet 
the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown  to  others,  he  was  cut 
off  by  the  ungrateful  men  around  him.  The  immortal  gods  had 
given  him  many  presages  and  signs  of  his  approaching  danger ; 
for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned  him  carefully  to  beware  of  the 
ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Calpurnia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the 
night,  besought  him  to  stay  at  home  that  day ;  and  he  received 
a  paper  from  one  that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  which  he  did  not  read.  Surely  the  resistless 
power  of  fate,  when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune, 
confounds  his  understanding ! 

LVIII.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  prajtors,  and  Decimus  Brutus  consul  elect.  These, 
with  the  body  of  conspirators,  attended  by  a  band  of  gladiators 
belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  the  Capitol.  On  this 
Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  the  senate.  Cassius  had 
proposed  that  Antony  should  be  killed  at  the  same  time  with 
Caesar,  and  that  Caesar's  will  should  be  annulled ;  but  this  was 
overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insisted  that  the  citizens  ought  to 
seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of  the  tyrant ;  for  so,  to  pahiate 
his  own  conduct,  he  thought  proper  to  call  Caesar.  In  the 
mean  time,  Dolabella,  whom  Caesar  had  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  consulship,  laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of 
that  office  ;  and  Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his 
own  sons  into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  that  they  might  come  down  with 
safety.  Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decree  of 
the  Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  Caesar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had  adopted 
Cnaeus  Octavius,  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia,  of  whose  origin, 
though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me,"  *  *  *  I  must  yet  say  a 
few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  father,  was  of  a  family  of  which, 
though  not  patrician,  was  of  a  highly  honorable  equestrian 
rank.     lie  possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  a  virtuous  dis- 

^^  LIX.  He  himself  has  anticipated  me]  Proevemt  et**  *  etc.  "  Vosaius 
and  IJoccler  viarhtly  refer  prcevenit  to  Auj?ustus  himself,  and  his  comment- 
aries on  his  life  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Aug.,  c.  2,"  Kraitse.  Some 
words,  which  introduces  the  account  of  Octavius'a  father,  have  been  lost. 
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position ;  lii:i  conduct  was  distiuguished  by  probity,  nnd  his 
wealtli  was  ^eat.  In  standing  for  the  pra*torship,  lie  was 
chosen  first  among  competitors  of  the  highest  chaiacter;  and 
this  honorable  distinction  gained  him  Atia,  daugliter  of  Julia, 
in  marriage.  On  the  expiration  of  his  j)netorship,  the  lots  gave 
him  the  pro^•ince  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  fi)r  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood.  This 
youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  step-father 
Philippus,  Caius  Ca3sar  loved  as  if  it  were  his  own  son  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to  Spain,  he  made 
him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish  war ;  not  suffering 
liim  to  use  any  other  quarters,  <»r  to  travel  in  any  other  car- 
riage than  his  own  ;  and,  even  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  honored 
him  with  the  office  of  pontiff.  AVhen  the  civil  wars  were 
ended,  in  order  to  improve  the  young  man's  excellent  capacity 
by  a  liberal  education,  he  sent  him  to  Apollonia  to  study,  pro- 
posing afterward  to  take  him  to  the  wars  which  he  meditated 
against  the  Geta3  and  Parthians.  When  the  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  uncle  reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions 
of  the  legions  in  that  neighborhood  an  offer  of  their  support, 
and  that  of  the  troops  ;  which  Sahidienus  and  Agrippa  ad\-ised 
him  not  to  reject.  Hastening  to  Kome,  he  found  at  llrundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Cicsar,  and  of  his  will.  C)n  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  immense  crowds  of  his 
friends;  and  when  he  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the  sun 
over  his  head,  was  seen  regularly  cuned"  into  a  circular  form, 
and  colored  like  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
a  man  who  was  soon  to  iK'come  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Ca'sar,  as  being 
likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  towanl  him  ;  but  the  propitious 
fetes  of  the  state,  and  of  the  world,  claimed  him,  under  that 
name,  as  the  founder  an<l  preserver  <>f  the  Koman  nation.  His 
celestial  mind  accordingly  spurn«'d  human  couiimIs,  determined 

"  The  orb  of  the  sun — rcjfularly  curved,  etc.")  SolU  t>rhU — mrratu*  aoua- 
lit^r  rotundatugque,  in  otlor^m  arrnti.  It  is  not  poswibk'  to  cxjtluin  these 
words  at  nil  satisfuctorily.  Suetonius,  in  Bpeakinjr  of  the  same  occurrence. 
Aujr.,  c.  l»'),  8avs,  CircuhiA  ml  ttprcifm  c-Tlfjit'ni  arcu$  orhtm  ttolin  amhiH ;  and 
Soneca,  Q.  N.,"i.  2;  Dion  rnHsinf.  xlv.  4;  and  Plln.,  H.  N.,  ii.  2ft.  allude  to 
tlic  inattt-r  \n  a  Kimilar  wnv.  Honoe  Hottintror,  a  friend  of  Herolius*.  con- 
jectured that  wo  should  reaJ  curoalum  aquulUer  rotundatumqu4  u  raicolorftn 
arciim,  etc. 
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to  pursue  the  loftiest  designs  with  danger  rather  than  a  humble 
course  with  safety,  and  choosing  to  follow  the  direction  of  an 
uncle,  and  that  uncle  Caesar,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  step- 
father; observing  that  it  would  be  impious  to  think  himself 
unworthy  of  a  name  of  which  Caesar  had  thought  him  worthy. 

The  consul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not  in- 
deed from  contempt,  but  from  fear ;  and  after  granting  him  an 
interview  in  Pompey's  gardens,  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to 
speak  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  malicious  insinuations 
that  Octavius  was  plotting  against  him ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  madness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  Dolabella  soon  burst 
forth  into  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  sestertia,^*  deposited  by  Caius  Caesar  in  the 
temple  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  under  color  of  false  inser- 
tions which  he  made  in  Caesar's  registers."  Every  thing  had 
its  price,  the  consul  setting  the  Commonwealth  to  sale.  He  even 
resolved  to  seize  on  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Decimus  Brutus,  consul  elect;  while  Dolabella 
allotted  the  provinces  beyond  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties 
so  discordant  in  their  natures,  and  so  opposite  in  their  views, 
mutual  hatred  continually  increased ;  and  Caius  Caesar,  in 
consequence,  was  exposed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of 
Antony. 

LXI.  The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Antony,  lost  all 
vigor ;  every  man  felt  indignation  and  grief,  but  none  had 
courage  to  make  resistance  ;  when  Caius  Caesar,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  nineteenth  year,  by  his  wonderful  exertions,  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  important  measures,  displayed,  while  act- 
ing in  a  private  character,  a  greater  spirit  than  the  senate  in 
support  of  the  republic.  He  called  out  his  father's  veterans,  first 
from  Calatia,  and  then  from  Casilinum  ;  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  others,  who  came  together  in  such  numbers  as 
quickly  formed  a  regular  army;  and  when  Antony  met  the 
troops,  which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provin- 
ces to  Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them,  consisting' of  the  Martian 

5"  LX.  Seven  hundred  thousand,  sestertia]  Something  more  than  5,650,- 
OOOl. 

5^  False  insertions — in  Csesar's  registers]  Actorum  ejusdem  insertis/alsls, 
civitatibitsgue  *  *  *  corruptl  commentaru.  I  have  omitted  the  last  three 
words.  Various  emendations  of  the  passage  ha^e  been  suggested,  but  to 
httle  purpose.  ^ 
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and  the  fourth  legions,  ha\ang  learned  the  wish  of  the  senate, 
and  the  abilities  of  Cjesar,  took  up  their  standards,  and  went  off 
to  join  him.  After  honoring  him  with  an  equestrian  statue, 
which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Rostrum,  and  testifies  liis  age 
by  its  inscription,  a  compliment  which,  during  three  hundred 
years,  was  paid  to  none  but  Lucius  Sylla,  Cnaius  Pumpey,  and 
Caius  Caesar,  the  senate  commissioned  him,  in  the  character  of 
propraetor,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  to  make  war  on  Antony.  Tliis  charge,  he  in  his 
twentieth  year  executed  with  the  gratest  bravery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  from  a  siege ; 
and  Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  a  disgraceful  and  solitary 
flight.  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  fell  in  the  field,  and  the 
other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXII.  Before  Antony  was  obliged  to  flee,  the  liighest  honors 
were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Cicero, 
to  Cajsar  and  his  army ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  fears  were 
removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself,  and  their  favor  to 
Pompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  themselves,  without  any 
authority  from  the  senate,  had  already  seized ;  those  who  fur- 
nished them  with  troops  were  commended,  and  all  the  foreign 
settlements  were  committed  to  their  direction.  For  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing  the  arms  of 
Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in  order  to  increase 
the  odium  against  him,  had  published  declarations,  that  they 
would  willingly  live  even  all  their  hves  in  exile,  if  harmony 
could  by  that  means  be  estiiblished  in  the  republic ;  that  they 
would  never  afford  occasion  for  a  civil  war,  but  were  satisfied 
with  the  honor  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what 
they  had  done;  and,  leaving  Rome  an«l  Italy,  witli  s<.'ttled  and 
similar  intentions,  they  had,  without  any  public  commission, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  provinces  and  armies  ;  and  pretend- 
ing that  wherever  they  were,  there  was  lh<'  Commonwealth,  had 
receive<l  from  such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them  the  sums  of 
money  which  us4m1  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  from  the  foreign 
})rovinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings  were  recited 
and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  Decimus  Brutus, 
because  he  had  es<'aped  with  life  by  the  kindness  of  another, 
a  triumph  was  oven  vote^l.  The  bodies  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
were  honoretl  with  a.funeral  at  the  public  expense.     S*>  little 
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regard  was  paid  to  Caesar,  that  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to 
the  army,  were  directed  to  address  themselves  to  the  soldiers  in 
his  absence.  But  the  army  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  the  senate ; 
for,  though  Caesar  bore  the  affront,  pretending  not  to  notice  it, 
the  soldiers  refused  to  listen  to  any  directions  unless  their  gene- 
ral were  present.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out  of  his 
rooted  love  of  Pompey's  party,  gave  his  opinion,  that  Caesar  was 
"  laudandus  et  tollendus  ;"^®  saying  one  thing  while  he  wished 
that  another  should  be  understood. 

LXIII.  Meanwhile  Antony,  having  fled  across  the  Alps,  and 
meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus  (who  had  been 
clandestinely  made  pontifex  maximus  in  the  room  of  Caius 
Caesar,  and  though  appointed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  still 
delayed  in  Gaul),  came  afterward  frequently  before  the  eyes  of 
the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any  commander  was  preferable  to 
Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when  sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was 
admitted  at  the  rear  of  the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they 
made  in  the  rampart ;  but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of 
affairs,  he  still  yielded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander. 
About  the  time  that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis, 
a  man  whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran  him- 
self through  with  his  sword.  Plancus,  with  his  usual  duplicity, 
after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  he  should  follow, 
and  with  much  difficulty  forming  a  resolution,  supported  for 
some  time  Decimus  Brutus  who  was  consul  elect,  and  his  own 
colleague),  boasting  of  acting  thus  in  letters  to  the  senate  ;  but 
soon  after  betrayed  him.  Asinius  Pollio  was  steadfast  in  his 
purpose,  faithful  to  the  Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of 
Pompey.  Both  these  officers  made  over  their  troops  to 
Antony. 

LXiV.  Decimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Plancus,  and 
then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too,  gradu- 
ally forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by 
some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  noble- 
man named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just  punishment  for  his  con- 
duct to   Caius    Caesar,   to  whom  he  was  under  the  greatest 

5"  LXII.  Laudandns  et  tollendus]  The  play  on  the  word  tollendus  can  not 
be  rendered.  Tollo  means  not  only  to  raise  or  extol,  but  to  take  oid  of  tin 
way.  It  is  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merits  hanging,  that  he  de- 
Bcrves  to  be  jexalted.  • 
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obligatious.  For,  though  he  had  been  the  most  intimate  of  all 
his  friends,  lie  became  his  murderer,  and  threw  on  his  benefac- 
tor the  odium  of  that  fortuue  of  which  he  had  reaped  tlie  bene- 
fit, lie  thought  it  just  that  he  should  retain  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  from  Ciesar,  and  that  Caisar,  who  had  given 
them,  should  perish.  It  was  during  these  times  that  Marcus 
Tullius,  in  a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory-  of  Antony 
with  eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius,  a  tribune,  attacked  him  with 
constant  abuse.  Their  defense  of  liberty  cost  both  of  them 
their  lives ;  the  proscription  commenced  witii  the  blood  of  the 
tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even  Antony  were 
satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepidus  was  then  de- 
clared an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  previously  been  the  case 
with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  by  letter  w;is  then  commenced 
between  Lepidus,  Caesar,  and  Antony.  Hints  were  thrown  out 
of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded  Caesar 
how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a  height  of 
power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  with  what  zeal,  on  the  part  of 
Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled  ;  declaring  that  if  Caisar 
disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  he  would  join  his  power 
to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were  already  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  legions ;  at  the  Siime  time  remarking,  that  Cojsiir  was 
under  stronger  obligations  to  revenge  a  father"  than  he  to 
revenge  a  friend.  Hence  a  league  of  partnership  in  power  was 
concluded  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties of  the  armies,  an  aliinity  wjis  c<jntrattted  between  Cxsar 
and  Antony,  the  step-<.laugliter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
Cajsar.  Ciesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  C^uintus  Tedius, 
on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  tw«'ntieth  year,  the  twenty- 
second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  w.'venty-two  before  the  beginning  of 
your  Cijnsulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  This  year  siiw  Ventidius 
assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately  after  wearing  the  pneto- 
rian,  in  that  citv  through  which  he  had  been  led  in  triumph 
among  other  I'icenian  j»ris<»ners.  He  had  alVrward  also  a 
triumph. 

LXVl.  While  Antony  an«l    Lepidus  were   greatly  enraged, 

••  LXV.  To  rcveryfc  a  fatlier,  otc]  It  wiw  more  incuiiil>cut  on  OctuviuH 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Juliua  Ctt'sar  than  on  Autouy ;  Ctcdar  btilug  hui 
adopted  son,  Autony  only  hia  fricud. 
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both  of  them  having,  as  we  have  said,  been  declared  pubUc 
enemies,  and  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice  of 
proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  Sylla,  was,  in  spite  of  Caesar's 
opposition,  which  was  vain  against  the  two,  revived.  Nothing 
reflects  more  disgrace  on  that  period,  than  that  either  Caesar 
should  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  person,  or  that  Cicero 
should  have  been  proscribed  by  him,  and  that  the  advocate  of 
the  public  should  have  been  cut  off  by  the  villainy  of  Antony, 
no  one  defending  him,  who  for  so  many  years  had  defended  as 
well  the  cause  of  the  public  as  the  causes  of  individuals.  But 
you  have  gained  nothing,  Mark  Antony  (for  the  indignation 
bursting  from  my  mind  and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  is  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  this  work),  you  have  gained 
nothing,  I  say,  by  paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine  lips, 
and  cutting  off  that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring  for  a  fatal 
reward,  the  death  oi  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the 
preserver  of  the  Commonwealth,  You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero 
of  a  life  full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age ;  an  existence 
more  unhappy  under  your  ascendency,  than  death  under  your 
triumvirate;  but  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  actions  and 
writings  you  have  been  so  far  from  despoiling  him  that  you 
have  even  increased  it.  He  lives  and  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body  of  the  universe, 
whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom,  or  by  whatever  means, 
which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Romans,  penetrated  with  his  genius, 
comprehended  in  his  imagination,  and  illustrated  by  his  elo- 
quence, shall  continue  to  exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as 
its  companion  in  duration.  All  posterity  will  admire  his  writings 
against  you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  toward  him ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 

LXVII.  The  calamity  of  this  whole  period  no  one  can  suffi- 
ciently deplore  ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  to  express 
it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  that  there  prevailed  toward 
the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  their  wives,  a  moderate 
share  of  it  in  their  freedmen,  some  portion  in  their  slaves,  and 
in  their  sons  none  at  all ;  so  intolerable  to  men  is  the  delay  of 
hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  conceived.  That  nothing, 
however,  should  be  left  inviolate,  Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction 
and  excitement  to  atrocities,  proscribed  his  uncle  Lucius  Caesar, 
and  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus.     Plancus,  too,  had  interest 
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enough  to  procure  a  like  sentence  upon  his  brother  Plotius 
Plancus.  Amonfir  the  jests  of  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who, 
amid  the  curses  of  their  countrjTnen,  followed  the  chariots  of  Le- 
pidus  and  Plancus,  they  made  use  of  this  expression,  *'The  consuls 
triumph  over  Germans,"  (that  is,  brothers),"  "not  over  Gauls." 
LXVIII.  Let  us  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place  ;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does  not  al- 
low a  screen  to  be  cast  over  his  act.  While  Caesar  was  de- 
ciding by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  I'harsalia,  Marcus 
Caelius,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Curio  in  eloquence  and 
ability,  but  his  superior  in  both,  and  not  less  mgeniously 
vicious,  proposed  in  his  praetorship,  as  he  could  not  be  saved 
by  quiet  and  moderate  means  (for  his  property  was  in  a  more 
desperate  state  than  even  his  mind),  a  law  for  the  relief  of 
debtors;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  liis  puq)ose  by  the 
influence  of  the  senate  or  the  consul,  but  called  to  his  aid  An- 
nius  Milo  (who  was  incensed  against  the  Julian  j»arty,  because 
he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  his  banishment),  and  endeavor- 
ed to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  city,  and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in 
the  country ;  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  was 
first  banished,  and  soon  after  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls 
near  Tliurii.  Similar  fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  t«iniilar  at- 
tempt ;  for  while  he  was  besieging  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Ilir- 
pini,  he  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  offenses  against  Publius  Clodius,  and  against  his 
country,  on  which  he  was  making  war.  lie  was  a  restless 
character,  and  carried  his  braverj'  even  to  rashness.  15ut  since 
I  am  reverting  to  things  omitted,  let  me  obsene,  that  Marullus 
Epidius  and  Flavins  Ca?setius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having 
used  intemperate  and  unseasonable  lil)erties  in  prejudice  of 
Caius  CcCSfir,  and  having  charged  him  with  asj>iriiig  to  royalty, 
■were  very  near  feeling  the  force  of  absolute  power.  Yet  the 
anger  of  the  prince,  though  often  provoked,  went  no  further 
than  this,  that,  satisfied  with  a  sent<nce  of  disgrace  from  the 
censors,  instead  of  the  punishment  which  a  dictator  might  in- 
flict^ ho  banished  them  from  the  countr}',  declaring  that  it  was 
a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  hit  obliged  t-ither  to  depart  from 
his  nature,  or  suffer  his  dignity  to  bo  violated.  But  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

•0  LXVII.  Genn.ins  {l?uU  u,  brothers),  etc.]  De  Gtrmania.    A  play  on 
the  Latin  word  UormaHut. 
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LXIX.  In  Asia,  Dolabella,  having  by  a  stratagem  deluded 
Caius  Trebonius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  with  whom  he  was 
at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a  man 
most  ungrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Caesar,  and  a  participator 
in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  consul.  In  Syria,  Caius  Cassius,  having  received  some 
legions  from  Statins  Murcus  and  Crispus  Marcius,  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  w^ere  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  force, 
shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea  (for  he,  finding  Asia  pre-occu- 
pied,  had  proceeded  into  Syria),  and,  having  taken  the  town, 
put  him  to  death  (Dolabella,  with  spirit  enough,  holding  out 
his  neck  to  the  stroke  of  his  slave),  and  thus  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  ten  legions  in  that  country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus 
Brutus  had  drawn  over  to  his  side  the  legions  of  Caius,  the 
brother  of  Mark  Antony,  and  those  of  Vatinius,  near  Dyrra- 
chium,  who  willingly  joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked 
in  the  field  ;  Vatinius  he  had  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
character ;  as  Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  of 
the  times,  and  Vatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  one ; 
a  man  in  whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of 
mind,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.     He  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  Pedius,  Caesar's  col- 
league, had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been  passed 
on  all  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Caesar  his  father. 
At  that  time,  Capito,  my  uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  sec- 
onded Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius.  While  these 
transactions  were  passing  in  Italy,  Cassius  by  active  and  suc- 
cessful operations,  had  got  possession  of  Rhodes,  an  enterprise 
of  extreme  difiiculty.  Brutus  had  subdued  the  Lycians,  and 
both  of  them  had  then  marched  their  araiies  into  Macedonia, 
while  Cassius,  on  every  occasion,  acting  against  his  nature,  ex- 
ceeded even  Brutus  in  clemency.  You  can  not  find  two  men 
whom  fortune  more  propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired 
of  them,  she  sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  Caesar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies  into 
Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Philippi  came  to  a  general  en- 
gagement with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing  that  Brutus 
commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field,  took  Caesar's 
camp  ;  for  Caesar  himself,  though  in  a  very  weak  state  of 
health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander  ;  notwithstanding 
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he  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artorius,  who  had  been  alarmed 
by  a  plain  warning  in  a  dream,  not  to  remain  in  tlie  camp. 
But  the  wing  which  Cassius  commanded,  being  routed  with 
great  loss,  retreated  to  higher  ground;  when  Cassi  us,  judging 
of  his  colleague's  fortune  by  his  own,  dispatched  a  veteran, 
with  orders  to  bring  him  an  account  what  body  of  men  it  was 
that  were  coming  toward  him  ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in 
bringing  the  intelligence,  and  the  band  of  men,  marching 
hastily  up,  being  just  at  hand  (neither  their  faces  nor  tlieir 
standards  being  distinguishable  by  reason  of  the  dust),  Ca&>ius, 
supposing  them  enemies  ready  to  nisli  on  him,  covered  his  head 
with  his  robe,  and  intrepidly  y>resented  his  extendcil  nock  to 
his  freedman.  The  head  of  Cassius  had  fallen,  wlun  the  vet- 
eran returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious ; 
and,  seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  the  earth,  ho 
exclaimed, '' I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  killed, 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after,  Brutus 
engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  the  field,  and 
retreating  to  a  hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on  Strato  of 
.^Egeum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  him  his  hand  in  effecting 
his  death  ;  when,  raising  his  left  ann  over  his  head,  and  holdinir 
the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  he  applied  it  to  the 
left  side  of  his  breast,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  heart  beats, 
and  throwing  himsi'lf  on  the  weapon,  was  transfixed  by  the  one 
effort,  and  immediately  expire<l. 

LXXI.  Messala  Corvinus,  a  young  man  of  sinning  character, 
who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence of  any  in  the  oamj),  and  whom  some  solicited  to  take 
the  command,  chose  to  be  indebted  for  safety  to  Caesar's  kind- 
ness, rather  than  to  tr}'  any  furthor  the  chance  of  arms.  Nor 
did  any  circumstance  attending  his  victories  afford  greater  joy 
to  Cajsar,  than  the  saving  of  Corvinas  ;  nor  was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  greater  gratitude,  or  more  affectionate  attachment, 
than  Corvinus  showed  to  Ca*sar  in  return.  Xo  war  was  ever 
more  stained  with  the  blood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of 
Cato  fell  in  it  ;  and  the  same  fate  carried  off  Lucullus  and  llor- 
tensius,  sons  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  tlie  state.  Varro, 
when  ready  to  die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  in 
niO(k<*rv  of  Antonv,  s<*veral  circumstances  rcsjtocting  his  deatli, 
which  were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came 
to  pass.     Livius  Dnisus,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  and  Quintilius 
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Varus,  did  not  even  try  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  for  Drusus 
slew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Varus,  after  decking  himself  with 
all  the  insignia  of  his  honors,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  freed- 
man,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXIL  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  the  party 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty -seventh  year,  and 
whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which  obscured  all 
his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act.  Cassius  was  as  much 
the  better  commander,  as  Brutus  was  the  better  man.  Of  the 
two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a  friend  ;  as  an  enemy, 
you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of  Cassius.  In  the  one  there 
was  greater  abihty,  in  the  other  greater  virtue.  Had  they  been 
successful,  it  would  have  been  as  much  for.  the  interest  of  the 
state  to  have  had  Brutus  for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  as  it 
was  to  have  Csesar  rather  than  Antony.  Cnaeus  Domitius, 
father  of  Lucius  Domitius,  w^hom  we  lately  saw,"  and  who  was 
a  man  of  very  eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized 
several  ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to 
follow  his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  flight  and  fortune, 
looking  for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself.  Statins 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the  sea, 
deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  intrusted  to  him,  and 
joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cnaeus  the  Great ;  who,  on  his 
return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained'  possession  of  Sicily. 
The  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  from  immediate 
danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus,  from  Italy, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  to  those  who  had  no 
position  in  the  state,"  any  leader  appeared  sufficient,  as  Fortune 
did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely  pointed  out  a  refuge ; 
and  to  those  w^ho  are  fleeing  from  a  destructive  tempest,  any 
anchoring-place  serves  for  a  harbor. 

LXXIII.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous  ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and  quick 
to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  he  was  very  unlike  his  father. 
He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen ;"  a  slave  to  his 
slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become  subservient  to  the 

«'  LXXII.  "Whom  we  lately  saw]  Nwper  a  nobis  visi.  He  had  died  a  little 
before. 

«2  No  position  in  the  state]  NuUum  Tidbentihus  statvm.     See  note  on  ii.  2. 

"  LXXIII.  A  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen]  Libertorum  suorum 
libertus.    He  lowered  himsef,  and  laid  himself  under  obligations  to  them. 
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meanest.  To  this  youn^y  man,  who  had  been  recalled,  after 
Antony  quitted  Mutina,  from  Spain,  where  Asinius  PoUio,  who 
had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on  the  war  aijainst  him  with  much 
honor,  the  senate,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Pompey's 
partisans,  restored,  at  the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  trans- 
marine provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possession  of  his 
father's  property,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast. 
Having  possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  filled 
up,  by  receinng  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions  ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas  and 
Menecrates,  two  of  his  father's  freedmen  who  commanded  his 
fleet,  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  raj)ine,  he  made  use  of 
the  plunder  to  support  himself  and  his  f  »ll<jwers,  without  being 
ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atrocities  of  freebooters  those  seas 
which  had  been  cleared  of  them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of 
his  father. 

LXXIV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
pronnces,  while  Caesar  returned  to  Italy,  wliich  he  found  in  a 
much  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For  the  con- 
sul Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  his  brother's  vices,  but 
destitute  of  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared  in  him,  had, 
sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  Cassar  in  the  hearing  of  the 
veterans,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  those  to  arms,  who  had  not 
been  included  in  the  regular  distribution  of  lands  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  colonists,  collected  t\  large  army.  On  the  other  side, 
Fuhia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in  whom  there  w;us  nothing  feminine 
but  the  form,  was  throwing  every  tiling  into  confusion  and 
tumult.  She  liad  chosen  Prajneste  as  the  seat  of  war.  Lucius 
Antony,  forced  to  give  way  in  every  quart^T  to  Caesar's  siij>erior 
strength,  retired  to  Perusia  ;  while  IManciis,  a  favorer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  than  afforded  him 
any.  Cajsar,  relying  on  iiis  courage,  and  pursuing  his  g«Mxl 
fortune,  took  Perusia,  and  dismisse'd  Antony  unhurt.  On  the 
Perusiaas  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  through  the  vio- 
lenc<i  of  the  soldiers  than  with  the  cons^Mit  of  their  coniniander. 
The  city  was  burnt;  but  of  this  contlagration  Macedonicus,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  the  author,  who,  after  setting 
fire  to  iiis  house  and  effects,  stabbed  himself,  and  fell  amid  the 
flam<'s. 

LXXV.  At  the    same   tim<'    an    iiLsurrection   broke    out   in 
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Etruria,  which,  under  pretense  of  serving  those  who  liad  lost 
their  lands,  I'iberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  been  praetor  and 
was  then  pontifex,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Tiberius  Csesar, 
and  a  man  of  great  spirit,  accomplishments,  and  abilities,  em- 
ployed himself  in  fomenting.  This  party  was  dispersed  and 
quelled  on  the  anival  of  Csesar.  Who  can  sufficiently  wonder 
at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  uncertain  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man affairs  ?  Wlio  must  not  either  hope,  or  fear,  some  altera- 
tion in  his  present  circumstances,  or  something  contrary  to  what 
is  expected  ?  Livia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  Claudianus,  a  man 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  say,  the  most 
eminent  in  birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  all  the  Roman  ladies, 
whom  we  subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  after  his 
translation  to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter,"  was  now 
flying  from  the  troops  of  Csesar,  who  was  soon  to  be  her  consort, 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the  present 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  supporter  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  thus, 
passing  through  unfrequented  roads,  to  avoid  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  that  her  flight 
might  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  husband  Nero,  over  to  Sicily. 

LXXVI.  The  testimony  which  I  would  give  to  a  stranger, 
I  will  not  withhold  fix)m  my  own  grandfather.  Caius  Velleius 
had  been  chosen  by  Cnaeus  Pompey  in  the  most  honorable 
place  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges  ;  he  had  been 
prsefect  of  the  artificers  under  him,  Marcus  Brutus,  and  Tiberius 
Nero,  and  was  a  man  inferior  to  none.  Being  in  Campania,  at 
the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples,  whose  party,  through  inti- 
mate friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported,  and  being  unable, 
from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weakness  of  body  to  follow  him, 
he  run  himself  through  with  his  own  sword. 

Caesar  allowed  Fulvia  to  depart  from  Italy  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight.  Asinius  Pollio,  with 
seven  legions,  had  long  retained  Venetia  in  subjection  to 
Antony,  and  had  performed  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country;  and,  as  he  was  now 
marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius  (who, 
having,  as  we  said  before,  quitted  the  camp  of  Brutus  on  the 
death  of  that  general,  was  still  undecided  in  his  movements,  and 

«<  LXXV.  Daugliter]  By  adoption  into  the  Julian  family  according  to  the 
■will  of  Augustus.    Tacit.  Ann.,  i.  8 ;  Suet.  Aug.,  101. 
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at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  his  own)  to  join  Antony's  party ; 
Domitius  being  induced  to  take  this  step  by  PoUio's  represent- 
ations and  solemn  assurances.  By  this  proceedin*;,  whoever 
forms  a  fair  judgment,  must  allow  that  no  less  benefit  was 
conferred  by  Pollio  on  Antony  than  had  been  bestowed  by 
Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in  Italy  soon  after,  and 
Cajsar's  preparations  to  oppose  him,  excited  apprehensions  of 
war ;  but  an  accommodation  was  effected  near  Brundusium. 
About  this  time,  the  w  icked  schemes  of  Salvidienus  Rufus  were 
detected.  This  man,  sprung  from  the  most  obscure  parentage, 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  received  the  highest  honors,  with 
being  the  next  after  Cna?us  Ponipey  and  Caesiir,  and  with  having 
raised  from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would 
even  have  mounted  to  such  an  height  as  to  see  both  Cajsar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXVII.  In  consequence  of  the  general  ex'postulations  of 
the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea,  a  treaty  was 
likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Misenum  ;  who,  en- 
tertaining Caisar  and  Antony  on  board  his  ship,  observed  with 
some  humor,  that  he  was  giving  a  supper  in  his  own  Carinoe^'' 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  stood  his  father's 
house,  then  occupied  by  Antony.  In  this  treaty  it  was  resolved 
to  assign  Sicily  and  Achaia  to  l*ompey ;  but  with  this  his  rest- 
less mind  could  not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage 
that  his  coming  produced  to  his  country  was,  that  he  stipulated 
for  the  recall  and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who, 
for  various  reasons,  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tion restored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  Silauus,  Scntius  Saturriinus,  Aruntius, 
and  Titius.  Statius  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  l*om|)ey  with  his 
famous  fleet,  had  doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded  with  false 
accusations,  because  Monas  and  Menecrates  had  disdained  such 
a  man  as  a  colleague,  and  put  him  to  death  in  Sicily. 

LXXVIII.  At  this  perioil,  Mark  Antony  married  Octavia, 
Cajsar's  sister,  l^ompey  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony  to  the  trans- 
marine provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  from  the 
camp  of  Bnitus  to  the  l*arthians,  had  brought  an  army  of  that 

«»  LXXVII.  In  liis  own  Girinrf']  In  OirinU  in/it.  A  pnn  on  rarincf,  sliips, 
whicli  wus  also  the  name  of  an  o^x-n  jdiu'C,  or  Htnct,  iu  Kome.  litjmanoiius 
foro  (t  i^'/fit  jnufjirc  (Mrin'm.     Wt'j:.  Mil,  viii.  o»)l. 
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people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's  deputy,  had 
disturbed  with  violent  commotions  ;  but,  through  the  courage 
and  good  conduct  of  Ventidius,  he  was  cut  off,  together  with 
the  Parthian  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Pacorus,  a  young 
jmnce  universally  celebrated.  Meanwhile,  Csesar,  lest,  in  sucli 
quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to  discipline,  should  debili- 
tate the  soldiery,  made  frequent  excursions  throughout  Illyricum 
and  Dalmatia ;  and  by  inuring  the  men  to  hardships,  and  train- 
ing them  in  action,  confirmed  their  strength.  At  this  time 
Domitius  Calvinus,  being,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
made  governor  of  Spain,  gave  an  instance  of  strict  discipline, 
comparable  to  the  usage  of  old  times  ;  for  he  put  to  death  by 
the  bastinado  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank,  named  Vibillius,  for 
having  shamefully  fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXIX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased  daily, 
Csesar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the  war  against 
him.  To  build  ships,  to  collect  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  to 
train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions,  was  the  charge  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  proof  against 
toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  knew  perfectly  w^ell  how  to 
obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  others,  he  certainly  wished  to  com- 
mand :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceedings,  averse  to  delay,  and 
making  action  keep  pace  with  deliberation.  Having  built  a 
very  fine  fleet  in  the  Avernian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  he  brought, 
by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers  and  seamen  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  and  naval  business.  With  this  fleet, 
Caesar  (having  first,  however,  with  omens,  propitious  to  the 
state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was  given  to  him  in  marriage  by 
Nero  her  former  husband)  commenced  hostilities  against 
Pompey  and  Sicily.  But  Fortune,  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  him  who  was  invincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm, 
arising  from  the  south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater 
part  of  his  fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Pahnurus. 
This  event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  was  afterward  carried  on  with  uncertain  success  on 
Caesar's  part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  For  his  fleet  suffered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although  in 
the  first  naval  engagement  at  Mylae,  in  which  Agrippa  com- 
manded, the  issue  was  favorable,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained 
at  Tauromenium  under  Caesar's  eye,  nor  was  his  person  unmen- 
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aced  by  danger ;  as  the  legions,  which  had  been  landed  with 
Comificius,  his  lieutenant-general,  were  nearly  surprised  by 
Pompey.  But  the  fortune  of  this  hazardous  juncture  was 
amended  by  steady  courage  ;  for  in  a  general  engagement  at 
sea,  Pompey  lost  nearly  all  his  ships,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to 
Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
succor,  while  he  was  acting  a  confused  part  between  the  gen- 
eral and  the  suppliant,  at  one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at 
another  begging  his  life,  he  was  slain  by  Titius ;  who,  some 
time  afterward,  when  he  was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey 's 
theater,  was  driven  out  by  the  execrations  of  the  people,  so 
strong  had  continued  the  detestation  which  he  had  incurred 
by  such  a  deed,  from  the  exhibition  which  he  himself  had 
given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Pompey,  Caesar  had 
summoned  Lepidus  from  Africa,  with  twelve  legions  containing 
half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the  vainest  of  human 
beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good  quality  so  long  an  in- 
dulgence of  fortune,  had  taken  the  command,  as  ho  happened 
to  be  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  leader,  of  the  troops  of 
Pompey,  who,  however,  were  attracted,  not  by  his  influence  or 
honor,  but  by  Cesar's ;  and  inflated  with  vanity  .at  the  number 
of  the  legions,  which  was  more  than  twenty,  ho  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  of  madness,  that,  though  he  ha<l  l)oen  a  useless 
attendant  on  another's  victr)ry,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by 
dissenting  from  Caesar's  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measures 
different  from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  the 
whole  credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  the  assur- 
ance to  send  notice  to  Cajsar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by 
the  Scipios,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  Roman  commanders, 
was  a  more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was 
now  performed  by  Cajsar.  For,  though  he  was  unanned  and 
in  his  cloak,  carrying  with  him  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  I>'pidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one  of 
which  ]>ierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boMly  seized  thi;  eagle 
of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  tiio  ditt'erence  between  the 
commanders.  The  anned  troops  followed  the  unarmed  leader, 
an<l  I^'pidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  arrived  at  a  heiglit 
of  power  n<jt  at  all  merited  by  his  conduct,  being  deserted  by 
Fortune  and  his  troops,  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  black  cloak. 
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and,  passincf  unobserved  amonof  the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that 
flocked  about  Caesar,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  His  Hfe^ 
and  the  disposal  of  his  property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ; 
his  dignity,  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken 
from  him. 

LXXXI.  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army ;  for 
when  troops  consider  their  own  great  numbers,  they  are  apt  to 
revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they  think 
themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon  quelled, 
partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  prince. 
A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to  the  colony  of  Capua. 
Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and,  in  exchange  for  these, 
others,  producing  revenues  of  much  larger  value,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  hundred  sestertia,''''  were  assigned  them  in  the  island 
of  Crete ;  a  promise  was  also  given  to  them  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  to  this  day  is  an  exceedingly  fine  ornament,  productive 
of  both  health  and  pleasure. 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honor  never  be- 
fore conferred  on  any  Roman.  Caesar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Rome,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
chased by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own, 
he  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  surrounded 
with  porticos,  which  he  afterward  erected  with  extraordinary 
magnificence. 

LXXXn."  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  happily 
quelled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east,  as  well 
to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  Antony,  at 
the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Armenia  and  Media, 
and  marching  through  those  countries  against  the  Parthians, 
had  to  encounter  their  king  in  the  field.  At  first  he  lost  two 
legions,  with  all  their  baggage  and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one 
of  his  lieutenant-generals ;  afterward,  he  himself,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  whole  army,  became  often  involved  in  diflSculties 

««  LXXXI.  Twelve  hundred  sestertia]  About  10,000Z. 

"  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Krause  retains 
the  old,  unintelligible  reading,  is  translated  according  to  the^  emendation 
of  Ruhnken :  Qua  cestate  C<zsar  tamprospere  sepelivU  %n,  Sicilid  bellum.for- 
iuna  in  Coesar^  et  republicd  mutavit  ad  Orientem.  This  is  the  best  of  all  tho 
corrections  that  have  been  proposed ;  though  the  words  in  Coesare  et  repub- 
licd,  as  a  Gottingen  reviewer  observes  (Ephem.  Lit.,  1799,  p.  120),  will 
hardly  satisfy  every  reader. 
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from  which  he  despaired  of  escape  ;  and  when  he  had  lost  no  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  saved  by  the  advice 
and  fidelity  of  a  captive  Roman.  This  man  had  been  made  a 
prisoner  when  the  army  of  Crassus  was  cut  off,  but  as  this 
change  in  his  condition  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  feel- 
ings, he  came  by  night  to  an  outpost  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended, 
but  to  make  their  escape  through  a  wooded  part  of  the  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Antony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  wh<jle  army,  was  lost,  as  we 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of  the 
servants  and  slaves  ;  while  of  the  bagga[,^e  hardly  any  thing  was 
saved.  Yet  Antony  called  this  flight  of  his,  because  he  escaped 
from  it  with  life,  a  \'ictory.  lu  the  third  year  after,  having  re- 
turned into  Armenia,  and  having,  by  some  artifice,  got  its  king 
Artaviusdes  into  his  power,  he  threw  him  into  chains,  whieli, 
not  to  fail  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of  gold.  But  his  passion 
for  Cleopatra  daily  increasing,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  those 
vices  which  are  ever  nourished  by  wealth,  license,  and  flattery, 
he  determined  to  make  war  upon  his  country.  Previously, 
however,  he  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  called  the  new 
Father  BacchiLs;  after  riding  in  his  chariot,  in  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  through  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  a  chaj)let  of  ivy 
on  his  head,  a  golden-colored  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  ami 
buskins  on  his  f«'et. 

LXXXIII.  While  Antony  was  making  preparations  for  war, 
Plancus,  not  from  a  belief  that  he  was  choosing  the  right  side, 
or  from  love  of  Caisar  or  of  the  Commonwe.'Uth,  for  to  both  he 
was  ever  a  foe,  but  from  being  infected  with  treason  as  a  disor- 
der (having  ))reviously  l>een  the  meanest  flatterer  of  the  queen, 
more  obsequious  than  any  islave,  the  letter-carrier  of  Antony, 
the  prompter  and  actor  of  the  vilest  obscenities,  venal  to  all  men 
and  for  all  purposes,  and  having  at  a  banqu<*t  represonte<l  Glau- 
cus  in  a  dance,  naked  an<l  painte<l  green,  carrying  on  his  head 
a  chaplet  of  reeds,  dragging  a  tiiil  after  him,  and  crawling  on 
his  knees),  formed  the  resolution,  on  In-ing  coMly  regarded  by 
Antony,  because  of  certiiin  plain  jjroofs  of  his  dishonesty,  to  de- 
sert to  Caesar.  lie  afterward  constructed  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror  into  a  proof  of  his  own  merit,  allei^ing  that  Crrsar 
had  approved  what  he  had  only  ])ardoned.  Titius  s<X)n  follow- 
ed the  example  of  this  uncle  of  his.     One  day  when  Plancus, 
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in  tlie  senate,  charged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  he  had  but 
recently  deserted,  with  many  foul  enonnities,  Coponius,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  humor,  "  Surely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things  the 
day  before  you  left  him." 

LXiXXIV.  Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar  and  Messala 
Corvanus,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actium,  where, 
long  before  the  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian  party  was 
certain.  On  one  side,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  commander  were 
full  of  energy  ;  on  the  other,  every  thing  showed  want  of  spirit ; 
on  the  one,  the  seamen  were  in  full  strength  ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  greatly  weakened  by  want  of  provisions  ;  on  the  one,  the 
ships  were  moderate  in  size  and  active  ;  on  the  opposite,  more 
formidable  only  in  appearance.  From  the  one  side  not  a  man 
deserted  to  Antony ;  from  the  other,  deserters  came  daily  to 
Caesar.  Besides,  in  the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's 
fleet,  Leucas  was  stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patrae  taken, 
Corinth  seized,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  before  the 
final  decision.  King  Amyntas,^^  adopting  the  better  and  more 
profitable  side  (for  Dellir.s,''^  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  * 
*  *  * ),  and  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and 
the  only  one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen 
but  by  her  name,'"  came  over  to  Caesar  through  great  and  im- 
minent dangers. 

LXXXV.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  the  great  struggle, 
when  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  their  fleets  di'awn  up,  came  to 
a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to  ruin 
the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Caesar's  fleet  was  intrusted  to 
Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Aruntius ;  to  Agrippa  was  com- 
mitted the  management  of  the  whole  action.  Caesar  himself, 
ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune,  might  bo 
said  to  be  present  every  where.  On  Antony's  side,  the  direction 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Publicola  and  Sosius.  Of  the  troops 
stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded  Caesar's  and  Canidius 
Antony's.    When  the  engagement  began,  there  was  every  thing 

«"  LXXXIV.  Amyntas]  The  successor  of  Deiotarus  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galatia. 

«»  Dellius]  Quintus  DelliuSj  to  whom  Horace  addresses  Od.  ii.  3.  Ho  de- 
serted from  Dolabella  to  Cassms,  from  Cassius  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony 
to  Casar.  Sen.  Suasor.,  i.  The  text  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  few  words 
are  omitted  in  the  translation. 

'0  By  her  name]  Nomine.  Not  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  but  calling  her 
merely  Cleopatra. 
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ready  on  one  side,  the  commander,  the  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on 
the  other,  nothing  but  the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  began  the 
flight,  and  Antony  chose  rather  to  be  the  companion  of  a  flying 
queen  than  of  a  fighting  soldiery;  and  the  general,  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  punish  deserters,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own 
army.  The  courage  of  his  men,  through  deprived  of  their  head, 
held  out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  stniggle  ;  despairing 
of  A-ictory,  they  sought  death  in  the  conflict.  Caesar,  wishing 
to  soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  might  have  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  that  Antony  had 
fled,  asked  them  for  whom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fight- 
ing. At  last,  after  a  long  eflbrt  in  favor  of  their  absent  leader, 
they  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  \nctory ; 
and  Cai'sar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  the  soldiery  acted  the  part  of  an  excellent 
commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  ho  who  took  to 
flight  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  havo 
regulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  o>vn  ?  The  army  on 
land  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  ha\-ing  precipitatey  fled 
to  join  Antony. 

LXXXVI.  What  blessings  that  day  procured  to -the  world, 
what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the  public 
welfare,  who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a  liasty  narrative 
as  this  abridgment  ?  The  victory  was  attende<l  with  the 
greatest  clemency  ;  only  a  few  were  put  to  death  ;  and  tlieso 
were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for  mercy.  From  this 
lenity  of  the  leader,  a  judgment  may  l>e  formed  of  the  limits 
which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  himself  in  success,  had  ho 
been  allowed,  both  at  the  beginning  of  his  triumnrate  and  in 
the  plains  of  Philippi.  The  faithful  friendship  of  Lucius  Arun- 
tius,  a  man  remarkable  for  mtegrity  like  that  of  old,  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long 
strugtrle  against  his  inclination  to  spare  him.  Let  us  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  memorable  conduct  and  language  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  Ilaving,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  staye<l  at  homo 
in  Italy,  having  never  seen  the  (jueen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind 
was  enervated  by  his  pa.ssion  for  her,  ever  interfercni  in  the 
business  of  his  partv,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  Caesar  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "  My  8ervice6  to  Antony 

21* 
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are  too  great ;  his  kindnesses  to  me  are  too  notorious ;  I  will, 
therefore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  be  the  prey  of  the 
conqueror." 

LXXXVII.  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen  and 
Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  conclusion. 
Antony  killed  himself  courageously  enough,  so  as  to  compen- 
sate by  his  death  for  many  faults  of  effeminacy.  Cleopatra, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  and  causing  an  asp  to  be 
brought  into  her,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  its  bite,  showing  no 
signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honor  on  Caesar's  success, 
and  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one  of  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death  by  him.  The  cruelty 
of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus  ;  and  the  same  Antony  de- 
prived Sextus  Pompey  of  life,  though,  on  conquering  him,  he 
had  pledged  his  honor  to  secure  to  him  even  his  rank.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  died  voluntary  deaths,  without  waiting  to  make 
trial  of  the  disposition  of  the  conquerors.  The  end  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  I  have  just  related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more 
cowardly  manner  than  was  consistent  with  his  frequent  profes- 
sions. Of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Cassius  Parmensis  was  the 
last  victim  of  vengeance,  as  Trebonius  had  been  the  first. 

LXXXVIII.  While  Caesar  was  employed  in  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  Actian  and  the  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus  Lepidus, 
a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  than  in  mind,  son  of  that 
Lepidus  who  had  been  triumvir  for  regulating  the  government, 
by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus,  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar, 
as  soon  as  he  should  return  to  Rome.  The  guardianship  of  the 
city  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  who  was  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  of  a  highly  honorable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence  and 
pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  no  less  beloved 
by  Caesar  than  was  Agrippa,  but  he  was  not  so  highly  pro- 
moted, because,  through  life,  he  was  fully  contented  with  the 
narrow  purple  ;''^  he  might  have  obtained  equal  preferment,  but 

71  LXXXVIII.  Fully  contented  with  the  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  aiv- 
gusti  clavi  pene  contentv^^  which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  for  anv  trustworthy 
example  otcontentus  with  a  genitive  is  not  to  be  found.  Euhnken  thinks 
X\iQ.t  pene  is  a  corruption  of  some  substantive.  The  Basil  editor  gives  an- 
giisto  clavo.  For  pene^  Ktslusq -pioi^oaQa  lene  or  plane.  Tha  angushts  ciavus 
was  the  badge  of  a  knight. 
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he  had  not  equal  desire  for  it.  On  this  occasion,  making  not 
the  least  stir,  but  dissemblinc^  his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he 
■watched  the  proceedinors  of  this  hot-headed  young  man,  and 
then  crushing  him  with  wonderful  dispatch,  and  without  any 
disturbance  either  of  men  or  business,  he  stilled  the  direful 
seeds  of  a  new  and  fast-revinng  cinl  war,  the  author  meeting 
the  punishment  due  to  his  criminal  purposes.  Here  we  may- 
produce  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  parallel  to  that  of 
Calpurnia,  wife  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  ;'^ 
Servilia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning  coals,  and  thus 
gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  a  premature 
death. 

LXXXIX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  from  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  which  Caj-^ 
sar  was  met  on  his  return  to  Italy  and  Kome ;  how  magnificent, 
too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donations,  can  not  be  fully  related 
even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much  less  in  so  brief 
a  work  as  this.  There  is  no  good  which  men  can  desire  of  the 
gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on  men,  none  that  can  bo 
conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be  comprised  in  perfect  good 
fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his  return  did  not  realize  to  the 
state,  to  the  H<»man  people,  and  to  the  world.  The  ci\-il  wars, 
which  had  lasted  twenty  years,  were  ended,  foreign  wars  were 
su])pressed,  peace  was  recalled,  the  fury  of  arms  evorj'  where 
laid  asleep,  energy  was  restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  majesty  to  the  senate  ;  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  was  confined  within  its  ancient  liniits,  only  two 
pnetors  being  appointed  in  a<ldition  to  the  former  eight;  the 
old  and  original  form  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re-established  ; 
the  culture  of  the  lands  was  revived ;  reverence  was  restored  to 
religion,  s«'eurity  to  men's  persons,  and  to  every  man  safe  en- 
joyment of  his  ]>roperty ;  the  old  laws  received  useful  emenda- 
tions, and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  introduced  ;  and  the 
senjito  was  chosen  without  severity,  though  not  without  strict- 
ness. The  principal  men,  who  ha<l  enjoye<l  triumphs  and  the 
highest  honors,  were  induce<l  by  the  encoura<xement  of  the 
princt'  to  a<ld  to  the  decorations  of  the  city.  IIo  hims«'lf  could 
only  be  persujided  to  accept  of  the  consulship,  which  ho  was 
]»revailed  u|K)n  to  hold,  thougli  he  made  many  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  for  el«'V<*n  years  ;    the  di<:tat«jrship,  which  tlie  j>eoplo 

'^  Calpuruia — moatioued  above]  Soo  c.  26. 
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resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  he  as  resolutely  refused.  A  reel 
tal  of  the  wars  waged  under  his  command,  of  his  victories  that 
gave  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  his  numerous  works  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad,  w^ould  give  full  employment  to  a  writer,  who 
should  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  life  merely  to  those  subjects. 
Mindful  of  our  declared  purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our 
readers  only  a  general  view  of  his  administration. 

XC.  When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have  said, 
and  the  parts  of  the  state,  Avhich  a  long  succession  of  contests 
had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dalmatia,  which  had  con- 
tinued rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  re- 
duced to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  were 
entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  fighting  with  various 
success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by  Caesar  in  person, 
and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  friendship  of  the  prince 
raised  to  a  third  consulship,  and  afterward  to  be  his  colleague 
in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  province  a  Roman  army 
was  first  sent  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  main- 
tained there  for  two  hundred  years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on 
both  sides,  that,  while  Rome  lost  several  armies  and  generals, 
the  struggle  was  often  attended  with  dishonor,  and  sometimes 
even  with  danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death 
to  the  Scipios ;  this  province  employed  our  forefathers  in  a  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Viriathus ; 
this  province  shook  Rome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Numan- 
tine  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scandalous  treaty  of 
Quintus  Pompeius,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  of  Mancinus, 
which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that  commander 
with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss,  of  many  generals 
of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  and,  in  the  time  of  our  fathers, 
exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms,  that  during  five  years 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  Romans  or  the  Span- 
iards were  the  stronger  in  the  field,  or  which  nation  was  des- 
tined to  obey  the  other.  This  province,  then,  so  extensive,  so 
populous,  and  so  warlike,  Augustus  Caesar,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  pacification,  that  the  country, 
which  had  nev^r  been  free  from  most  violent  wars,  was  thence*' 
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forward,  first  under  Caius  Antistius,  then  under  Publius  Silius, 
and  afterward  under  other  crovemors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the 
disturbance  even  of  marauders. 

XCI.  While  means  were  employed  for  establishin^y  peace  in 
the  west,  the  Roman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken  when 
Crassus  was  cut  off,  and  those  which  his  son  Phrates  had  cap- 
tured when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country,  were  sent 
back  from  the  east,  by  the  kino;  of  the  Parthians,  to  Augustus, 
the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had,  on  the  motion  of  Plancus,  conferred  upon  Caisar. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  this  m«>st  happy 
state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and  Fannius  Ca:pio,  men  of 
different  characters  (for  Murena,  setting  aside  his  present  mis- 
conduct, might  be  esteemed  a  good  man ;  Cjepio,  even  before 
this,  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  worst),  formed  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Ciesar,  but,  l>eing  found  guilty  on  a  public  trial, 
they  suffered  from  justice  that  which  they  had  intended  to 
inflict  on  another  by  violence.  Not  long  after,  Rufiis  Egnatius, 
a  man,  who,  in  every  respect,  was  more  hke  a  glarliator  than  a 
senator,  but  who,  in  the  ofiBce  of  oedile,  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable share  of  popularity,  which  he  had  increased  by  occasion- 
ally extinguishing  fin-s  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so 
that  from  that  oflice  he  succeeded  to  the  prajtorshij),  and  after- 
ward had  the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he 
wjis  conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind  ;  tliis 
man,  I  say,  liaving  collected  a  numlxiT  of  accomplices  like  him- 
self, resolved  to  effect  Caisar's  deatli,  being  wilHng  to  die  him- 
self, if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whoso  life  ho  could 
not  hope  to  prosper.  ¥ot  it  is  frequently  the  c;ise  that  a 
desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amid  public  ruin,  rather  than  to 
sink  by  himself,  and  desires,  if  lie  must  perish,  to  escape  notice 
among  a  multitude,  liut  he  was  not  more  successful  in  keej>- 
ing  the  secret  than  the  former  conspirators  ;  for  being  thrown 
int«)  prison,  he  suffered,  with  his  accomplices,  the  death  best 
suited  to  his  life. 

XCII.  Let  us  not  defraud  of  due  commemoration  the  very 
meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caius  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus,  who  wils  consul  at  this  time.  Caisar  was  absent,  l>eing 
employed  in  regulating  the  atl'airs  of  Asia,  and  of  the  east,  and 
disjK*asing  by   his   presence   to   every  part  of  the  world    the 
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blessings  of  that  peace,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Sentius, 
in  Caesar's  absence,  happened  to  be  sole  consul ;  and,  after 
giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  by  primitive 
strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind,"'  such  as  dragging 
into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers,  punishing  their 
avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in  the  treasury,  he 
also,  when  presiding  at  the  elections,  supported  the  character 
of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity ;  for  whatever  persons  he 
judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the  qusestorship,  he  forbade  to 
declare  themselves  candidates  for  it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
doing  so,  he  threatened  to  make  them  feel  the  power  of  a  con- 
sul, should  they  appear  in  the  Campus  Martius.  And  when 
Egnatius,  elated  by  his  popularity,  conceived  hopes,  that  as  he 
had  advanced  immediately  from  the  oflSce  of  aedile  to  that  of 
pnetor,  so  he  would  j^roceed  from  the  praetorship  to  the  con- 
sulate, he  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  fail- 
ing to  obtain  compliance  from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an 
oath,  that  even  if  he  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  he  would  not  return  him.  Such  conduct  I  think  com- 
parable to  any  of  the  celebrated  acts  of  the  early  consuls ;  but 
such  is  our  nature,  that  we  more  readily  bestow  praise  on 
actions  of  which  we  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see  ;  we  view 
present  merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  thinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the  one,  but  stimulated  by  the  other. 

XCIII.  Three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  Egna- 
tius, about  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Murena  and  Csepio, 
fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  Marcus  Marcel  lus,  son  of 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (whom  the  people  generally 
supposed,  if  Caesar  should  die,  to  be  likely  to  succeed  to  his 
station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  be  conferred 
on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa),  died  very 
young,  after  having,  in  the  office  of  sedile,  exhibited  games 
with  the  greatest  magnificence.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  a 
youth  of  excellent  natural  qualities,  happy  in  temper  and 
ability,  and  capable  of  filling  the  high  station  for  which  he  was 
educated.  After  his  death,  Agrippa,  who  had  gone  to  Asia 
under  pretense  of  acting  as  deputy  to  the  prince,  but,  as  fame 
says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  the  way  during  the  present  state 

^3  XCTI.  By  primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind] 
Prised  senerltate  et  sumrnd  constantid.  The  words  which  follow  these,  vetere 
connulum  more  ac  severitate,  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Krause  observes,  a 
manifest  interpolation. 
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of  aflfjiirs,  on  account  of  private  misunderstandings  between 
him  and  Marcellus,  returned  home  and  married  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter Julia,  who  liad  been  the  wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  whose 
otl's])rin<:f  promoted  neither  her  own  nor  lier  country's  happiness. 

XCIV.  During  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  three  years  old  when  Livia,  daughter  of 
Claudianus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Ciesar,  being  contracted 
to  him  by  Nero  her  fonner  husband),  a  youth  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the  liighest 
degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  knowledge,  and 
superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning  gave  hopes  of 
becoming  the  great  man  that  he  now  is,  and  by  his  look 
announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a  public  character, 
being  made  qurestor  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and,  under  the 
direction  of  his  step-father,  took  such  judicious  measures,  both 
in  Rome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant  price  of  f)rovi- 
sions  and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what  he  did  on  that 
occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  he  was  to  become. 
Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army,  under  a  commission 
also  from  his  step-father,  to  inspect  and  regidate  the  provinces 
in  the  east,  he  displayed  in  those  countries  instances  of  every 
kin<l  of  virtue;  and,  haung  marched  his  legions  into  Annenia, 
and  reduced  it  under  the  power  of  the  Koman  people,  he 
bestowed  the  government  of  it  [which  had  been  taken  frr»m] 
Artava^sdes,'*  on  [Tigranes].  Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
awed  by  the  fame  of  his  great  character,  sent  his  own  sons  as 
hostages  to  Caesar. 

XCV.  "When  Nero  returned  from  tliose  parts,  Caesar  deter- 
mined to  try  his  abilities  in  suj^porting  the  weight  of  a  difficult 
war,  givintx  him,  as  an  a-^sistant  in  tlie  business,  his  own  brother 
Claudius  Drusus,  whom  Livia  had  borne  in  the  house  of  Cresar. 
The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Khaetians  and  Vindelicians  on 
different  sides,  and  havin*^  accomplished  the  sieges  of  manv 
cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successt'ul  actions  in  the  field, 
they  completely  subdued  those  nations  (though  strongly  pro- 
tectee! by  the  nature  of  the  country,  diflieult  of  access,  abound- 
ing in  numbers,  and  of  savag*^  fierceness),  with  more  danger 
than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  with  great  bloodshed 
on  that  of  the  enemy. 

'*  XriV.  Artava«(le8,  etc.]  Thoro  is  here  a  hiatus  in  the  text.  The  wori3« 
ill  brackets  urc  a  »uij;»ebtion  of  Lij^ius. 
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Some  time  before  this,  the  censorship  of  Plancus  and  Paulus 
was  spent  in  quarreling  with  each  other,  producing  neither 
honor  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  pubhc  ;  for  one  of 
them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  requisite 
character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  could  hardly  fill  the  office ; 
and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he  could  not 
charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them,  with  any 
crime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVI.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  had  ennobled 
his  original  obscurity  by  many  honors,  and  had  advanced  so 
far  as  to  become  father-in-law  to  Nero,  whose  sons  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had  adopted,  prefix- 
inof  the  names  Caius  and  Lucius  to  their  own,  brouofht  Nero 
into  closer  connection  with  Caesar,  for  Julia,  Csesar's  daughter, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  married  Nero.  The  war  in 
Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in  the  consulate  of  Agrippa 
and  Marcus  Vinicius  your  grandfather,  and  which,  raging  with 
great  fury,  threatened  Italy  with  imminent  danger,  was  then 
conducted  by  Nero.  The  Pannonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the 
Dalmatians,  the  situations  of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  and  the  extent  of  their  strength,  the  nu- 
merous and  most  glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this 
consummate  general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let 
this  work  preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess Nero  enjoyed  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire  were 
conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  troops  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general Marcus  Lollius,  a  man  who  was  always  more  anx- 
ious to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and,  while  ho 
carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profligate.  The 
loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  Caesar  from  the  city 
into  Gaul.  The  chanore  and  manaorement  of  the  German  war 
was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusus  the  brother  of  Nero,  a 
youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as  human  nature  can 
cherish,  or  industry  acquire  ;  and  of  whose  genius  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  better  adapted  for  the  arts  of  war  or  of 
peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging  manners,  his  courteous  and 
unassuminor  demeanor^*   toward  his  friends,  are  said  to  have 

^'  XCVII.  Uuassuming  demeanor]  Par  sui  o&stimatio.  "  Just  estimation 
of  himself." 
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been  inimitable.  The  comeliness  of  his  person  approached  very 
near  to  that  of  his  brother.  But,  when  he  had  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  after  shedding  a  profusion  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants  in  various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  fates 
snatched  him  from  the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  de- 
volved on  Xero,  who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valor  and  suc- 
cess; and,  carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of 
Germany,  without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committefl  to  liis 
charge  (an  object  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  com- 
mander), he  subdued  it  so  effectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to 
the  state  of  a  tributar\'  pro\nnce.  Another  triumph,  and  an- 
other consulship,  were  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 

XCYUI.  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 
passed  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  the  military  exertions  of 
Lucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guardian 
of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke  out  in 
Thrace,  where  all  the  tribfs  of  the  nation  had  arisen  in  arms. 
As  lieutenant-ofeneral  to  Ciesar,  he  carried  on  the  war  airainst 
them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engagements  in  the  field, 
partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great  destruction  on  their 
side,  he  reduced  those  ferocious  people  to  submission  on  the 
former  terms  of  peace  ;  by  which  achievement  ho  restored  se- 
curity to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Macedonia.  Of  this  man,  everj' 
one  must  think  and  acknowledcro  that  his  character  is  a  com- 
position  of  vigor  and  gentleness,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
person,  either  more  f^nd  of  ease,  more  ready  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  business,  or  more  anxious  to  dispatch  what  is  re- 
quired of  him,  without  any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.  Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nero,  liaving  now  onjoyed 
two  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been  raised  to 
an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of  the  tril>unitian 
power,  having  become  tlie  most  eminent  of  all  his  countrymen 
excepting  one,  and  being  inferior  to  him  only  because  he  wislied 
to  be  so ;  the  greatCvSt  of  commanders,  tho  most  distinguislied 
in  fame  and  fortune,  the  secon<l  luminary  and  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, requested  (out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  un- 
speakable effort  of  affection,  tho  causes  of  which  were  after- 
ward discovered,  .as  he  considered  that  Cains  Ca'sar  ha/1  al- 
reaily  a^^sumed  the  manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  w:ls  now 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendor 
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might  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  rising  youths),  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  father-in-law  and  step-father,  that  he  might  rest 
from  a  continual  course  of  labors,  but  without  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  account  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  taking  leave  of  this 
great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting  on  his 
stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  But  one  thing 
must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration  ;  that  he  spent 
seven  years  at  Rhodes  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  proconsuls 
and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  provinces  waited  on 
him  there  with  compliments,  lowering  their  fasces  to  him  al- 
ways even  in  his  private  character  (if  such  majesty  was  ever 
private),  and  acknowledging  his  retirement  more  to  bo  respect- 
ed than  their  high  employments. 

C.  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nero  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  Parthians, 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Rome,  laid  their  hands  on  Armenia  ; 
but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were  turned 
away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that  same  year 
(thirty  from  the  present  time),  in  which  the  emperor  Augustus, 
being  Consul  with  Caninius  Gallus,  gratified  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  Roman  people,  on  occasion  of  dedicating  a  temple 
to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  a 
sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to  mention,  and  dreadful  to 
call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own  house.  His  daughter  Julia, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  her  father  and  husband,  in- 
dulged in  every  excess  which  a  woman  can  practice  or  allow 
at  the  instigation  of  luxury  and  libidinousness,  measuring  her 
license  to  be  vicious  by  the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pro- 
nouncing every  thing  lawful  that  gratified  her  desires.  On 
this  occasion,  Julius  Antonius,'"  who  from  being  a  conspicuous 
example  of  Caesar's  mercy  became  a  violator  of  his  house,  was 
himself  the  avenger  of  his  own  guilt.  To  this  man,  after  the 
overthrow  of  his  father,  Csesar  had  granted  not  only  life,  but  a 
priest's  ofiBce,  a  praetorship,  a  consulate,  and  the  government 
of  provinces,  and  had  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity 
by  giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister. 
And  Quintius  Crispinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness 
under  a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  Appius  Clau- 

""^  C.  Julius  Antonius]  Son  of  Mark  Antony,  by  Fulvia. 
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dius,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  nr)te,  of 
both  orders,  suffered  only  such  punishment  as  they  woul<l  have 
incurred  for  corruptin^f  any  ordinary  person's  wife ;  though 
they  had  defiled  the  daut^hter  of  Cajsar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus  re- 
moved from  the  sij^rht  of  her  country  and  her  parents  ;  thoutjh, 
indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and  remained 
a  voluntary  sharer  in  her  exile. 

CI.  A  sliort  time  had  intervened,  when  Caius  Ca}>ar,  after 
making  a  progress  through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria,  and  made,  on  liis  way,  a  \'isit  to 
Tiberius  Xero,  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  him  as  to  a 
superior;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  ])ro\'inco,  his  conduct 
was  so  variable  that  neither  would  abun<lant  matter  be  want- 
ing to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  liim  who 
would  censure  it.  This  noble  youtli  had  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
king  of  the  Parthians  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates,  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  number  of  atten<lants.  This  grand  and  memo- 
rable spectacle,  of  tho  Roman  army  standing  on  one  si(le,  and 
the  Parthian  on  the  other,  while  the  most  illustrious  heads  of 
the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  held  their  meeting,  I  had  tho 
good  fortun«j  to  behold,  soon  after  my  entrance  into  the  army, 
being  then  a  military  tribune.  Tliis  rank  I  attained,  Marcus 
Vinicius,  while  serving  under  your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  having  since  seen  Achaia,  Asia, 
all  the  provinces  in  tJie  east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores 
of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now  receive  much  plea.sure  from  the  recol- 
lection of  so  many  events,  |>laces,  nations,  ami  cities.  The  J^sir- 
thian  was  first  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  Caius,  on  our  bank  ; 
then  Caius  by  the  king  on  the  bank  oj)p(jsite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  whi<'h  had  been  formed  by  ^[arcus  Ijollius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  liis  son, 
were  revealed  to  Ca'sar  by  the  Parthian  prince  ;  and  thev  were 
afterward  made  public  by  common  fame.  AVhether  I^llius's 
death,  which  follow***!  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous  or  voluntary, 
I  have  not  discovered ;  but  th<»  joy,  which  p<M)ple  felt  at  his  de- 
cease, was  counterbalanced  by  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  C-enso- 
rinus  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same  province,  a  man  fonnetl 
by  nature  to  captivate  the  afl'eotions  of  mankind.  Caius  then 
marched  intx>  Armenia,  and,  at  tho  beginning,  conducted  every 
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thing  well ;  but  afterward,  in  a  conference  near  Artigera,  where 
he  had  rashly  exposed  himself,  being  severely  wounded  by  a 
man  named  Adduus,  he  became,  in  consequence,  less  active  in 
body,  and  mentally  less  capable  of  benefiting  the  public.  He 
had  about  him,  also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his 
vices  by  adulation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high 
station,  and,  by  this  means,  he  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he 
wished  to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retired  and  distant  comer 
of  the  globe,  rather  than  return  to  Rome.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for  Italy, 
he  fell  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they  call  Limyra. 
His  brother,  Lucius  Caesar,  had  died  a  year  before  at  Marseilles, 
as  he  was  going  to  Spatn. 

CIII.  But  Fortune,  though  she  had  frustrated  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored  to  the 
republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the  death  of 
either,  Tiberius  Nero  coming  home  from  Rhodes,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Publius  Vinicius,  your  father,  had  filled  his  country  with 
incredible  joy.  Augustus  Caesar  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  his 
adoption ;  not  having  to  seek  one  whom  he  might  elect,  but  to 
elect  him  who  was  most  worthy.  What  he  had  purposed, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius,  while  Caius  was  yet  alive, 
but  had  been  diverted  from  doing  by  the  earnest  opposition  of 
JN'ero,  he,  on  the  decease  of  the  two  young  men,  determined  to 
execute ;  and  accordingly  constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the 
tribunician  power,  though  the  latter  used  many  arguments 
against  the  measure,  both  at  home  and  in  the  senate  ;  and  more- 
over, in  the  consulship  of  -<^lius  Catus  and  Sentius,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  twenty- 
seven  from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  concourse 
of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  ofiered  by  people  stretching 
their  hands,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and  the  hopes  then 
conceived  of  perpetual  security,  and  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
the  Roman  empire,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  represent  fully 
in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
them  here.  I  must  be  content  with  observing  that  he  was  all  in 
all  to  every  one."     Then  shone  forth  to  parents  a  certain  hope 

'''  cm.  Tliat  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one]  Quam  in  illo  [omnia]  omnibus 
fuervnt.  "  I  low  much  all  things  were  in  him  for  all."  The  omnia  is  an 
insertion  of  Krause's,  bofrowed  by  him  from  Lipsius'a  conjecture,  quamiUe 
omnia  omnibus  fucrit. 
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of  security  for  their  children,  to  husbands  of  provision  for  their 
wives,  to  landowners  of  retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all 
men,  of  safety,  quiet,  peace,  and  tranquillity ;  so  that  nothing 
further  could  be  hoped,  nor  could  hope  have  a  happier  prospect 
of  fulfillment. 

CIV.  On  the  same  day  he  adopted  Marcus  A^frippa,  of  whom 
Julia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa's  death.  But  in  tlie  adoption 
of  Nero  an  addition  was  made  to  the  formula  in  these  very 
words  of  Caesar:  ''This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth." His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the  city  the 
champion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily  sent  him  into 
Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken  out  three  years 
before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  your  grandfather,  a  man  of  the 
highest  reputation,  was  governor  there,  who  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  some  places,  and  in  others  had  made  an  honorable 
defense ;  for  which  merits  triumphal  ornamonts  were  decreed 
him,  with  a  noble  inscription  reciting  his  performances.  This 
year  made  me  a  soldier  in  the  camp  of  Tiberius  Caisar,  having 
previously  held  the  oflBce  of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his 
adoption,  being  sent  with  him  into  Germany  in  the  post  of 
praifect  of  cavalry,  succeeding  my  father  in  that  office,  I  was, 
for  nine  successive  years,  either  as  ])ra}fect,  or  lieutenant-general, 
a  spectator,  and,  as  far  as  the  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed, 
an  assistant  in  his  glorious  achievements.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
any  liuman  being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another 
spectacle  like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most 
populous  part  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  (iallie  j»rov- 
inces,  the  people,  on  seeing  again  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  wjis  Caisar,  before  he  was  so  in  name, 
congratulated  themselves  even  more  wannly  than  they  congratu- 
lated him.  At  the  very  sight  of  liim  tears  of  joy  sprung  from 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  apj)eared  in  their  salutations 
an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kind  of  exultation,  and  an  eager 
wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  could  they  restrain  themselves 
from  adding,  "  General,  we  see  you,  we  once  more  receive  you 
in  safety;"  and  again,  "General,  I  was  with  you  in  Armenia," 
'•I  in  Khaitia,"  "I  was  rewarded  by  you  in  Vindelicia,"  ''I  in 
Pannonia," '' I  in  (Germany ;"  all  this  can  not  be  described  in 
words,  and  |)erhaps  will  scarcely  gain  belief. 

CV.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay;  the  Caninefates, 
the  Attuarii,  tln^   liructeri,  were  subdued ;  tlie  Cherusci  were 
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ao-aiu  received  into  submission ;  the  river  Visurgis,  afterward 
rendered  remarkable  by  a  disaster  of  our  troops,  was  crossed ; 
the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while  Caesar  assumed  to 
himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  war, 
employing,  in  those  which  were  attended  with  less  hazard,  the 
services  of  Sentius  Saturninus,  who  was  then  his  father's  deputy 
in  Germany ;  a  man  of  manifold  virtues,  diligent,  active,  provi- 
dent, able  to  sustain  military  duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled 
in  them ;  but  who,  when  business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted 
his  time  in  expensive  indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
might  rather  be  called  splendid  and  gay  than  luxurious  or  indo- 
lent. Of  his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have 
abeady  spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to 
the  month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with 
abundant  success.  His  filial  affection  drew  Caesar  to  Rome, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  winter ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  in  the  heart  of  which  country, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia,^^  the  general  at  his  departure 
had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

CVI.  Good  gods !  For  how  large  a  volume  did  we  achieve 
sufficient  exploits  in  the  following  summer,  under  the  command 
of  Tiberius  Ceesar !  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  was 
traversed  by  our  army ;  nations  were  conquered  that  were 
almost  unknown  to  us  even  in  name.  The  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
chians  were  reduced  to  submission  ;  all  their  youth,  infinite  in 
number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with  their  leaders, 
surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering  in  arms,  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  general's  tribunal.  The  Longobardi, 
a  nation  exceeding  even  the  Germans  in  fierceness,  were  crushed. 
In  fine,  what  had  never  before  been  hoped,  much  less  attempted, 
the  Roman  army  carried  its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  flows 
along  the  borders  of  the  Semnones  and  Hermunduri ;  and,  by 
singular  good  fortune,  the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  seasons,  a  fleet  which  had  sailed  round  the  bays 
of  the  Ocean,  came  from  a  sea,  previously  unheard  of  and  un- 
known, up  the  Elbe  to  the  same  place,  and,  crowned  with  vic- 

^«  CV.  Lupia]  Now  called  Lippe;  a  river  ofWcstphalia,  rising  in  tho 
bishopric  of  Paderborn,  and  running  iuto  the  Khine  near  Wesel. 
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tory  over  many  nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of 
all  things,  joined  Csesar  and  his  army. 

CVII.  I  can  not  forbear  insertinfr  the  folio winir  incident, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  aftairs  of  so  much  greater 
magnitude.  AVliile  we  were  encamped  on  the  hither  bank  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank  glittered 
with  the  armor  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  be  it  observed, 
always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our  ships,  one  of 
the  barbarians,  far  advanced  in  years,  of  extraordinary  stature, 
and,  as  his  dress  indicated,  of  the  highest  dignity,  embarked  in 
a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  such  as  is  common 
among  those  nations ;  and,  managing  tliis  vessel  alone,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream,  requesting  to  be 
allowed,  without  danger  to  himselt^  to  land  on  the  bank  which 
we  occupied  with  our  army,  and  to  see  Cresar.  This  request 
was  granted.  lla\ing  then  brcjught  his  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
contemplated  Caesar  a  long  time  in  silence,  he  said,  "  Our  young 
men  are  certainly  mad ;  they  worship  your  divinity  in  your 
absence ;  yet,  in  your  presence,  choose  rather  to  dread  your 
arms,  than  to  trust  your  faith.  For  my  part,  Caesar,  I  have  this 
day,  by  your  permission  and  favor,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I 
had  before  only  heard,  and  I  never  in  my  Hfe  either  wishecl  for, 
or  experienced  a  day  of  greater  hapj)iness."  Then,  having 
obtained  leave  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re-<*mbarked  in  his  little 
vessel,  and  continually  looking  back  at  Caesar,  sailed  away  to 
the  bank  occujiied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  every 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Caesar,  with  his  army 
safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  been  only  once  attacked,  and 
then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  A\ith  great 
loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to  winter  quarters,  and 
returned  to  liomc  with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  us«.'d  in  the 
preceding  year. 

CVIII.  Nothing  now  remained  to  l>e  conquere<l  in  Crermany, 
except  the  nation  of  the  Marcf>nianni,  who,  und«'r  the  roniniand 
of  Marol>oduus,  had  forsaken  her  original  alxxle,  and  having  re- 
tired into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  now  dwelt  in  phiins 
surrounded  by  the  llereynian  forest.  No  haste  could  Ixi  an  ex- 
cuse for  passing  this  chieftain  without  notice.  MaroUxluus  was 
of  distinguished  birth,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  daring 
spirit,  and  thoULrh  a  barbarian  bv  birth,  was  no  barbarian  in 
understanding.      lie   held  a  sovereignty  over  his   nation,  not 
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gained  by  i>arty  struggles  or  by  chance,  nor  variable  at  the  will 
of  his  subjects,  but  steady  and  firmly  established  ;  and,  animat- 
ed by  a  kingly  spirit,  he  determined  to  lead  away  his  people 
far  from  the  Romans,  and  to  proceed  to  some  place,  where,  be- 
ino-  beyond  the  reach  of  more  powerful  arms,  he  might  render 
his  own  supreme. 

CIX.  Accordingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighboring  tribes  under 
his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  by  terms  of  agreement.  He 
had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person ;  and  his  army  be- 
ing brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  he  advanced  his  power  to  such  a 
height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to  our  empire.  Toward 
the  Romans  he  so  conducted  himself,  that,  though  he  did  not 
attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if  he  should  be  attacked,  he 
had  abundance  of  strength  and  inclination  to  make  resistance. 
The  embassadors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Cassars,  sometimes  pre- 
sented his  respects,  as  if  he  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and 
sometimes  spoke  for  him  as  their  equal.  For  nations  and  indi- 
viduals revolting  from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ; 
and  he  acted  the  part,  wholly  or  with  but  little  dissimulation, 
of  a  rival.  His  army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand 
foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise 
in  warfare  against  his  neighbors,  for  more  important  business 
than  he  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  Germany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pannonia 
on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory,  he  was 
dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack  them. 
Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the  grow^th  of  his 
power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was  distant  little  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  which 
form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  man  and  his  country,  Tiberius 
Caesar  resolved  to  attack  in  the  following  year,  on  different 
sides.  Sentius  Saturninus  was  accordingly  directed,  after  cut- 
ting a  passage  through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  march  his  le- 
gions through  the  Catti  to  Boiohoemum  (so  the  country  of  Maro- 
boduus  is  called),  and  Caisar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  the  army, 
which  was  then  serving  in  Ulyricum  against  the  Marcomanni, 
by  the  way  of  Carnuntum,  the  nearest  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Noricum  on  that  side. 

ex.  Fortune  sometimes   frustrates,  sometimes  retards,   the 
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purposes  of  men.  Cjesar  had  already  prepared  winter  quarters 
on  the  Danuhe,  had  brou^fht  his  army  within  five  day's  march 
of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Saturniniis  to  bring 
up  his  forces  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  were  ready  to  form  a  junction  with  Caesar  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  place  already  mentioned'"),  when  the  whole  of 
Pannonia,  which  had  become  impatient  of  control  from  loni^ 
enjoyment  of  peace,  and  Dalmalia,  now  grown  up*  to  full 
strength,  having  drawn  into  a  confederacy  all  the  nations  of 
that  region,  took  up  arms  in  concert.  Tlio  commamls  of  neces- 
sity were  consequently  preferred  to  the  call  of  glory  ;  for  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  keep  the  army  at  such  a  distance  in  the  ra- 
terior  country,  and  leave  Italy  ojien  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of 
the  states  and  nations  which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number 
of  men  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand ;  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with 
arms,  and  nine  thousand  horse.  Of  this  immense  multitude, 
commanded  by  very  active  and  able  leaders,  one  part  was  in- 
tended to  march  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the 
confines  of  Xauportum  and  Tergeste  ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed  to 
guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was  vested  in 
three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With  regard  to 
the  Pannonians,  they  had  all  some  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  of  the  Romans;  and  most 
of  them  understood  something  of  letters,  and  were  no  strangers 
to  exercise  of  the  mind.  No  other  nation  ever  entered  on  war 
so  soon  after  resolving  on  it,  or  so  sj)ecdily  put  its  determina- 
tions in  execution.  Roman  citizens  were  murdered,  traders 
slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  the  countrj-  most  remote  from  the 
general,  a  va^^t  nuinlxT  of  soldiers"  cut  off.  All  Macedonia  was 
reduced  by  th«*ir  arms,  and  every  thing  in  every  part  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  this  war,  that  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the 
steady  mind  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  strengthen«'d  as  it  was  by  ex- 
perience in  wars  of  such  magnitude. 

'•  ex.  At  the  place  already  mentioned]  In  prtrdido  loco.  Apparently 
Carnuntnm,  c.  109, ^n. 

•*  A  vast  number  of  Boldiers]  Jfuf^nut  nnm^rnt  vexUlariorvm.  "What  the 
TfTillarii  were,  '\*  not  quite  eert^iin.  Enicsti,  in  his  Exoun^un  on  the  sub- 
ject, subjoined  to  Tacitus'8  llistorj',  thinks  that  they  wcro  Uroru^,  and  the 
banic  aa  the  hastati. 

22 
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CXI.  Ti'oops  were  accordingly  levied ;  all  the  veterans  were 
every  where  called  out ;  and  not  only  men,  but  women,  were 
compelled  to  furnish  freedmen  for  soldiers,  in  proportion  to 
their  income.  The  prince  was  heard  to  say  in  the  senate  that, 
unless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  enemy  might  in  ten  days 
come  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  services  of  Roman 
senators  and  knights  were  required,  according  to  their  promises, 
in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these  preparations  we  should 
have  made  in  vain,  had  there  been  no  one  to  direct.  The  Com- 
monwealth, therefore,  requested  of  Augustus  to  give  the  com- 
mand in  that  war  to  Tiberius,  as  their  best  defender. 

In  this  war,  likewise,  my  humble  ability  found  a  post  of  hon- 
orable employment.  After  completing  my  service  in  the  caval- 
ry, and  being  appointed  quaestor,  and,  though  not  yet  a  senator, 
set  on  an  equal  footing  with  senators,  and  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  elect,*'  I  led  from  the  city  a  detachment  of  the  army, 
intrusted  to  me  by  Augustus,  to  join  his  son.  Then,  in  my 
qusestorship,®^  having  given  up  my  chance  of  a  province,  I  was 
sent  by  Augustus  as  his  legate  to  his  son  ;  and  what  prodigious 
armies  of  the  enemy  did  we  behold"  in  that  first  year  !  What 
opportunities  did  we  improve,  through  the  wisdom  of  our  leader, 
so  as  to  exhaust  the  fury  of  their  whole  force  by  dividing  it ! 
With  what  attention"  to  the  convenience  of  the  men  did  we 
see  business  managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander ! 
With  what  wisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated  !  How 
laboriously  was  the  enemy  surrounded  with  guards  of  our  troops, 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  out,  but,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  raging  in  their  confinement,  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength  ! 

CXII.  An  exploit  of  Messalinus,  in  the  first  campaign  of  this 

81  CXI.  "With  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect]  Designatis  tribunis  plebis. 
According  to  Lipsius,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  this  period  cliosen 
only  from  the  senators.  If  so,  some  particular  favor  was  shown  to  Velleius 
on  this  occasion,  allowing  him,  though  not  yet  a  senator,  to  stand  on  an 
equality  with  the  tribunes. 

62  In  my  qusestorship,  etc.]  After  taking  the  detachment  of  the  army  into 
Germany,  says  Krause,  Velleius  seems  to  have  returned  to  Kome  to  enter 
upon  his  quajstorship  ;  and  then,  during  the  time  that  he  held  that  office, 
to  have  been  again  dispatched  to  Germany  by  Augustus  in  the  quality  of 
legate,  without  waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expiration  of  his  qusestor- 
ship. 

*^  Did  we  behold]  Vidimus.  Krause's  text  has  fadimus^  a  conjecture  of 
lleinsius.     Burman  holds  to  vidimus,  as  savoring  less  of  boastfulness. 

**  With  what  attention,  etc.]  The  text  is  here  mutilated  and  obscure. 
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war,  happy  in  the  issue,  as  well  as  resolute  in  the  effort,  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit  than  even 
in  birth,  most  worthy  of  havinf]^  CorN-inus  for  his  father,  and 
of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Cotta,  being  appointed 
to  command  in  IlhTicum,  and,  in  a  sudden  insurrection,  being 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and  having  with  him 
only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then  but  half  its  comple- 
ment of  men,  routed  and  put  to  flight  a  force  of  twenty  thous- 
and ;  an  achievement  for  which  he  was  honored  with  trium]>hal 
decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers,  and 
so  little  reliance  in  their  strength,  that  wherever  Ciesar  appear- 
ed they  could  not  be  sure  of  making  any  effectual  effort  against 
him.  The  division  of  their  amiy  opposed  to  him,  l:>eing  cut  off 
from  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  reduced  to 
mortal  famine,  and  neither  daring  to  withstand  us  when  we  as- 
sailed them,  nor  to  engage  Avith  us  when  we  offered  battle  and 
drew  up  in  line  before  them,  took  post  at  last  on  Mount  Claudius, 
and  protected  themselves  with  a  fortification.  But  another  di- 
vision, which  had  poured  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the 
transmarine  pro\nnces  by  Aulus  Caecina  and  Plautius  Silvanus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  five  of  our  legions, 
with  the  auxiliar}'  tr(X)ps  and  royal  cavalry  (tor  Kha^metalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  had  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a  large 
body  of  Thracians  to  assist  in  the  war),  gave  them  such  a  blow 
as  had  nearly  j>roved  fatal  to  them  all.  The  king's  cavalry  was 
routed  ;  the  horse  of  the  allies  put  to  flight ;  the  cohorts  were 
forced  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the  st:mdards  of  the  legions" 
some  confusion  took  place,  lint  the  courage  of  the  Koman 
soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained  them  more  honor  than  they 
left  to  their  oflicers,  who,  wi<i<'ly  difiV'ring  from  the  practice  of 
tlie  commander-in-chief,  found  themselves  in  the  miiist  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  had  ascertained  from  their  scouts  in  which 
direction  they  lay.  In  this  perilous  emergency  (when  some  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  slain,  with  one  prefect  of  the  camp, 
and  some  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  hav- 
ini;  escajKHJ,  for  some  of  the  first  rank  were  killed),  the  legions, 
encouraging  on*'  another,  made  a  charge  uj»oii   the  ciiciny,  and, 


•■*  rXIT.  At  the  stnndixr-l.H  of  the  Ufrionhj  Avud  gigna — It^/umum.   Krause 
takes  ivgna  fur  irUtru/r  (uci^s.     Ia  apud  »i^na  tiic  ah 
in  Ernciiti'a  sense  of  vcdilarii/    boo  note  ou  c.  llu. 


Id  apud  »i^fna  the  ahuic  ua  ayud   vrxiiiarios, 
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not  content  -witli  standing  their  ground  against  them,  broke 
their  line,  and  gained  an  unexpected  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa,^®  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
natural  grandfather,  on  the  same  day  with  Tiberius,  and  had  in 
the  two  hist  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character,  phmging 
into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of  mind  and  feehng, 
ahenated  from  himself  the  affection  of  his  father  by  adoption, 
who  was  also  his  grandfather ;"  and  soon  after,  sinking  every 
day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  an  end  suitable  to  the  madness  of 
his  conduct. 

CXni.  You  may  now,  Marcus  Vinicius,  conceive  Caesar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in  that 
of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  united  his  forces,  those 
under  his  immediate  command,  and  those  who  had  joined  him 
as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp  ten  legians,  more 
than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen  squadrons  of  horse, 
more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great  number  of  volunteers, 
and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king  (in  short,  so  great  an 
army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one  place  since  the  civil  wars), 
every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence 
of  success  from  their  numbers.  But  the  general,  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  proceedings,  preferring  the  advantageous  to  the 
showy,  and,  as  I  always  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  what 
was  eligible  in  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  joined  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march,  and 
ha\nng  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be  kept 
in  order,  and  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  managed,  he  resolved 
to  send  it  away  ;  and,  after  accompanying  it  through  a  long  and 
most  fatiguing  march,  the  diflBculty  of  which  can  hardly  be 
described  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to  attack  the 
whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension  for  its  own 
territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of  the  parties  on 
their  separation),  he  sent  it  back  to  the  parts  from  which  it 
came,  and  returning  himself  to  Siscia,®®  in  the  beginning  of  a 
very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant-generals,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions  in  winter  quarters. 

««  A|]frippa]  See  c.  104,  iniL 

8T  Also  nis  grandfather]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  "natural  grand- 
father" occurring  above. 

•^^  CXIII.  Sisciaj  InPannonia,  nowSisseck,  at  the  confluenco  of  the  Save 
and  Colapis. 
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CXIV.  His  conduct  was  truly  amazing,  not  ostentatious,  but 
distinijuished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  usefulness,  most 
delii^litful  to  experience,  most  exein}»lary  in  its  humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  wars,  not 
one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our  steps,  was 
at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  health  were  promoted  by 
Csesiir  -with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts,  which  were  obliged 
to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  laborious  businej^,  had 
no  employment  but  this  alone.  There  was  a  carriage  kept  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  such  as  want<-'d  it,  and  a  litter  for  general 
use,  of  which  I,  as  well  as  others,  experienced  the  benefit. 
Physicians,  too,  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  the  warm  bath,  in- 
troduced for  that  sole  purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all. 
Houses  and  domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommoda- 
tion that  could  either  be  ati'orded  or  desired  in  them.  To  this 
I  shall  add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions, 
will  readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circum- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone  always 
traveled  on  horseback  ;^*  he  alone,  with  those  whom  he  invited 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  campaigns,  sat  at  meals.'" 
To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of  living,  he  was 
very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by  their  example; 
he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very  rarely  punishe<^l ; 
acting  a  middle  part,  dissembling  his  knowledge  of  most  faults, 
and  preventing  the  commission  of  others.  The  winter  contrib- 
uted much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  f<^llowing 
summer,  all  Pannonia  begged  for  j)eace;  so  that  the  remains  of 
war  were  confined  to  Dalmatia.  So  many  thousands  of  bravo 
men  who  had  lately  threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering 
their  arms  (which  they  had  emj)loyed  at  a  river  called  Jiathinus),"' 
and  prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  Cajsiir,  together  with 
liato  and  I'ines,  leaders  of  high  reputation,  one  captive,  the 
other  submitting,  fonned  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  descril»e  at 
large  in  my  regular  history'.  In  autumn,  the  victorious  army 
WJLS  led  back  inUj  winter-quarters ;  and  the  command  in  chief 
of  all  tlie  troops  was  given  by  Ca?sar  to  Marcus  Ix-pidus,  a  man 
in  fame  and  fortune   nearest  to  the  Cajsars ;  and  every  one,  the 

"»  CXIV.  Oil  horseback]  "  Not  iu  any  carriago,  or  Uctua."'  Ruhnkcn. 

•«  Sat  at  mcalrt]  CttnavU  tedftiJt.     Not  rcclininjf  on  a  couch. 

•«  Itathinu.s]  Au  this  name  for  a  ri%'cr  occurs  in  no  other  writer,  KrnuM 
BUggestH  that  we  should  read  liacuntiua,  now  Uobsct,  a  river  running  into 
the  Save. 
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longer  and  better  lie  knows  and  becomes  acquainted  with  him, 
the  more  he  loves  and  admires  him,  and  acknowledges  him  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  great  names  from  which  he  is  descended. 

CXV.  Caesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  and  arms  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  war  in  Dalmatia ;  in  which  country,  how 
useful  an  assistant  and  lieutenant-general  he  found  in  my 
brother,  Magius  Celer  Velleianus,  is  testified  by  his  own  and  his 
father's  declaration ;  and  the  record  of  the  high  honors  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Caesar  at  his  triumph,  confirms  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  Lepidus,  having  drawn  out  the  army 
from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  way  to  join  his  general 
Tiberius,  through  nations  unimpaired  in  strength,  still  free  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  and,  in  consequence,  daring  and  ferocious, 
he  succeeded,  after  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes, 
and  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  making  great  havoc  of  those 
who  opposed  him,  cutting  down  their  corn,  burning  their  houses, 
and  slaughtering  their  men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  Caesar, 
before  whom  he  appeared  exulting  with  victory  and  laden  with 
spoil.  In  reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his 
own  account,  w^ould  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was 
honored  with  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  senate  con- 
cuiTing  with  the  judgment  of  the  princes.  That  summer 
brought  this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  Perustae 
and  Desitiates  of  Dalmatia,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  al- 
most impregnably  secured  by  their  mountainous  countries,  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  military  skill, 
and  more  especially  by  the  narrow  passes  of  their  forests,  were 
at  length,  after  being  brought  to  the  utmost  extremities,  reduced 
to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and  personal  exer- 
tions, of  Caesar  himself.  In  all  this  great  war  in  Germany,  I 
could  observe  nothing  more  noble,  nothing  more  deserving  of 
admiration,  than  that  the  general  never  thought  any  opportu- 
nity of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify  a  squandering  of  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers ;  he  ever  judged  the  safest  means  the  most 
honorable,  and  preferred  the  approbation  of  his  conscience  to 
the  acquisition  of  fame ;  nor  were  the  counsels  of  the  general 
ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of  the  army,  but  the  army  was 
always  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Germanicus,  being  sent  for- 
ward into  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  courage  ;  and  Vibius  Postumus,  who  had  been  consul, 
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and  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  obtained,  by  his  activity  and 
diligence  in  the  service,  the  distinction  of  triumphal  decorations ; 
which  honor,  a  few  years  before,  Passienus  and  Cossus,  men 
celebrated  for  certain  virtues  of  opposite  kinds,  had  attained  in 
Africa.  But  Cossus  converted  this  testimony  of  his  success  into 
a  surname  for  his  son,"  a  youth  formed  by  nature  as  a  pattern 
of  every  virtue.  Lucius  Apronius,  who  shared  in  the  actions  of 
Postumus,  merited,  by  his  excellent  conduct  in  that  sennce, 
those  honors  which  he  after\var<f  obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were 
not  proved  by  more  remarkable  instances  how  much  Fortune 
rules  in  every  thing;  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  her  power  may  be 
abundantly  recognized  for  ^lius  Lamia,  a  man  of  primitive 
manners,  who  always  tempered  with  humanity  the  severity  of 
old  times,  failed,  after  discharging  the  most  honorable  employ- 
ments in  Germany,  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  not  of  deserving,  but 
of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  triumphal  honors.  Aulus 
Licinius  Nerva  Silianus,  too,  son  of  Publius  Silius,  a  man  whom 
not  even  those  who  knew  him  could  sufficiently  admire,  was 
prematurely  snatched  away  by  fate  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excel- 
lent citizen  and  most  upright  commander  l>cing  cut  off),  and 
prevented  from  enjoying  tlie  fruit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
friendship,  and  from  attaining  a  height  of  exultation  as  lofty  as 
that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  looked  for  a 
place  for  mentioning  these  men,  he  will  but  charge  me  with 
what  I  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
right-minded. 

CXVIL  Cipsar  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia,  when,  within  five  days  after  the  final  termination 
of  it,  mournful  news  [arrived]**  from  (rermany;  that  Varus  was 
killed,  three  logicjns  cut  to  pi<'ces,  as  many  trooj)S  of  cavalry, 
and  six  cohorts ;  the  only  favor  allowed  to  us  by  Fortune  being, 
that  [this  calamity  did  not  happin]  while  the  command«*r-in- 
chief  was  still  engaged  [in  the  Dahuatic  war,  when  the  relxil- 
lious  Germans  might  have  forme<l  a  junction  with  the  enemy 
in  that  count rv].  l>ut  the  occasion,  and  the  charact^'r  of  the 
leader,  demand  some  attention.  C^uintilius  Varus  was  born  of 
a  noble  rather  than  illustrious  family,  was  of  a  mihl  disposition, 

•>  CXVI.  A  huniame  for  his  son]  Ilo  left  to  bi»  son  the  Bumame  Octtu- 

»»  CXVII.  Arrived)  The  verb  in  wiintiujf  in  t)jo  oriffiiui],  05  well  u  the 
worJd  iucloied  in  bracket*  below,  which  arc  jJujfgCMtcJ  by  VobsIub. 
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of  sedate  manners,  and,  being  somewhat  indolent  as  well  in 
body  as  in  mind,  was  more  accustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than 
to  action  in  the  field.  How  far  he  was  from  despising  money, 
Syria,  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  afforded  proof;  for,  going 
a  poor  man  into  that  rich  province,  he  became  a  rich  man,  and 
left  it  a  poor  province.  Being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  he  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  had  nothing 
human  but  the  voice^*  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who  could  not 
be  tamed  by  the  sword,  might  be  civilized  by  law.  With  this 
notion,  having  marched  into  the  heart  of  Gennany,  as  if 
among  people  who  delighted  in  the  sweets  of  peace,  he  spent 
the  summer  in  deciding  controversies,  and  ordering  the  plead- 
ino-s  before  a  tribunal. 

CXVIII.  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  believe  it,  are,  while  extremely  savage, 
exquisitely  artful,  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for  deceit ; 
and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes  one  after 
another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for  pretended 
injuries,  and  then  returning  thanks  for  the  decision  of  these 
suits  by  Roman  equity,  for  the  civilization  of  their  barbarous 
state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  termination  by  law  of 
disputes  which  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  they  ;;t  length 
lulled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  security,  that  he 
fancied  himself  a  city  praetor  dispensing  justice  in  the  forum, 
instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  middle  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  at  this,  time  that  a  youth  of  illustrious  birth,  the 
son  of  Segimer,  prince  of  that  nation,  named  Arminius,  brave 
in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and  of  activity  of  mind  far 
beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing  in  his  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance the  ardor  of  his  feelings  (a  youth  who  had  constantly 
accompanied  our  army  in  the  former  war,  and  had  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight), 
took  advantage  of  the  general's  indolence  to  perpetrate  an  act 
of  atrocity,  not  unwisely  judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily 
cut  off  than  he-  who  feels  no  fear^  and  that  security  is  very  fre- 
quently the  commencement  of  calamity.  He  communicated 
his  thoughts  at  first  to  a  few,  and  afterward  to  more,  stating  to 
them,  and  assuring  them,  that  the  Romans  might  be  cut  off  by 
surprise ;  he  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 

*''  Nothing  linnian  but  tlie  voice,  etc.]  "He  thouglit  tbem  mere  brutes, 
and  tlierefore  undertook  their  translormation  into  men."  Krause. 
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fixed  a  time  for  canying  a  plot  into  efiect.  Notice  of  his 
intention  was  pven  to  Varus  by  Sogestes,  a  man  of  that  nation, 
worthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank;  but  fate  was  not  to  bo 
opposed  by  warnings,  and  had  already  darkened  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Roman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that,  in  general,  when  the  gods'"  design  to  reverse  a 
man's  good  fortune,  they  perplex  his  thoughts,  and,  what  is 
most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  sufferings  happen  to 
him  through  his  own  fault,  so  that  accident  is  laid  to  tho 
account  of  guilt.  Varus  refused  to  credit  the  information, 
asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-will  of  the  people,  pro- 
portioned to  his  kindness  toward  them.  However,  after  this 
first  premonition,  tlh-re  was  no  time  left  for  a  second. 

CXIX.  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamitv, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  bi^fell  the  Romans  in  a 
foreign  country',  since  the  destruction  of  Crassus  in  Parthia,  I 
will  endeavor  to  relate  in  my  larger  history,  a.s  has  been  done 
by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole.  An 
army  unrivaled  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops  in 
discipline,  vigor,  and  experience  in  war,  was  brought,  through 
the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy,  and  tho 
cruelty  of  Fortune,  into  a  situation  utterly  desperate  (in  which 
not  even  an  oj)|)Or(unity  was  allowed  the  nun  of  extricating 
themselves  by  fighting,  a.s  they  wished,  some  being  even  severely 
punished  by  the  general,  for  using  Roman  arms  with  Roman 
spirit),  and,  hemmed  in  by  woods,  lakes,  and  bodies  of  tho 
enemy  in  ambush,  was  entirely  cut  ofl'  by  those  foes  whom 
they  liad  ever  iKifore  slaughtered  like  cattle,  and  of  whose  lifo 
and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of  the  Romans  lia^l  always 
been  the  arbitrator.  The  le.'uler  showed  some  spirit  in  dying, 
though  none  in  fighting;  for,  imitating  tho  example  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword. 
Of  two  prefects  of  the  camp,  Lucius  Eggius  gave  as  honorable 
an  example  of  valor  as  Ceionius  gave  of  baseness;  for,  after  tho 
sword  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius 
advised  a  surrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  liand  of  an  execu- 
tioner rather  than  in  battle.  Nunionius  Vala,  a  li<*utenant- 
gen«'ral  undi*r  Varus,  who  in  other  ca.ses  conducted  himself  as 
a  modest  and  well-meaning  man,  w:us,  on  this  occasion  guilty 

*»  CXVIII.  Wheo  tho  godB,  etc.]  A  rci>otitioo  of  tiio  acntimcnt  at  tho  cdU 
of  c.  r>7. 
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of  abominable  treachery ;  for,  leaving  the  infantry  uncovered 
by  the  cavalry,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Rhine.  But  Fortune  took  vengeance  on 
his  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his  deserted  countrymen, 
but  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  savage  enemy  man- 
gled the  half-burned  body  of  Varus ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
brought  to  Maroboduus,  and  being  sent  by  him  to  Csesar,  was 
at  length  honored  "vvith  burial  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  family. 

CXX.  On  recei^nng  this  intelligence,  Caesar  hurried  home  to 
his  father;  and  the  constant  patron  of  the  Roman  empire 
undertook  its  cause  as  usual.  He  was  dispatched  to  Germany, 
he  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  arranged  the  troops,  fortified 
garrisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  greatness,  not  by 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  Italy  with  an 
invasion  like  that  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  his  army.  He  thus  made  war  upon  a  nation  whom 
his  father  and  his  country  would  have  been  satisfied  with  keep- 
ing at  a  distance ;  he  penetrated  into  the  interior,  opened  roads, 
wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  houses,  overthrew  all  opposition, 
and  then,  with  abundance  of  glory,  and  without  losing  a  man 
of  those  who  crossed  the  river,  returned  to  winter  quarters. 
Let  due  credit  be  given  to  Lucius  Asprenas,  who,  serving  as 
lieutenant-general  under  his  uncle  Varus,  saved,  by  his  manly 
and  active  exertions,  a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  com- 
manded, from  sharing  in  that  dreadful  calamity ;  and  by  going 
down  speedily  to  the  lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  the  alle- 
giance of  the  nations  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
had  now  begun  to  waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow 
that  he  saved  the  living,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  he  dishonestly 
possessed  himself  of  the  property  of  those  slain  with  Varus, 
and,  as  far  as  he  pleased,  made  himself  the  heir  of  the  slaugh- 
tered army.  The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named 
Lucius  Caeditius,  and  of  a  party  with  him  who  were  surrounded 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Germans  at  Alison,  is  much  to  be 
praised;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment,  using 
vigilant  foresight,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  they  sur- 
mounted difficulties  which  want  rendered  insupportable,  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  almost  insuperable,  and  opened  for 
themselves  with  the  sword  a  passage  to  their  friends.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainly  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  of  good  intentions,  lost  himself,  and  that  noble  army, 
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rather  through  want  of  conduct  in  the  commander,  than 
through  deficiency  of  courage  in  the  8oldieiy.  While  the 
Germans  were  venting  their  rage  on  the  prisoners,  an  act 
deserving  of  renown  was  performed  by  CjcHus  Caldus,  a  youth 
who  did  credit  to  liis  ancient  family ;  he  took  hold  of  a  part  of 
the  chains  witli  which  he  was  hound,  and  dashed  it  against  his 
head  with  such  force  that  liis  blood  and  brains  gushed  out 
together,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

CXXI.  The  same  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had  ani- 
mated Tiberius  at  the  beginning  of  his  command,  still  continued 
to  attend  him.  After  he  had  broken  down  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  various  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  and  had  settled 
important  aftairs  in  Gaul,  and  composed,  by  coercion  more  than 
by  punishment,  the  most  violent  commotions  of  the  populace 
at  Vienne ;  and  after  the  senate  and  j)eople  of  Rome,  on  a  re- 
quest being  made  by  his  father,  that  he  might  be  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  his  own  in  all  the  provinces  and  armies,  had 
passed  a  decree  to  that  effect  (for  it  would  indeed  have  been 
unreasonable,  if  what  he  had  secured  should  not  be  under  his  com- 
mand, and  if  he,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  succor,  should  not 
be  thought  entitled  to  a  share  of  honor),  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  celebrated  his  triumpli  over  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  deferred  on  account  of 
the  continuance  of  the  wars.  His  triumj)h  was  magnificent, 
but  who  can  be  surprised  at  magnificence  in  a  Ctesar  ?  Who, 
however,  will  not  a<lmire  the  kindness  of  Fortune  in  this,  that 
fame  did  not  tell  us,  as  wa.s  usual,  that  all  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the  triumph  displayed  them 
to  us  in  chains?  On  this  occasion  my  bn^ther  an<l  I  had  the 
ha})j>iness  of  accompanying  him,  among  the  most  eminent  per- 
8<7nages,  and  those  lionored  with  the  princi])al  distinctions. 

CXXII.  Among  otluT  instances  in  which  the  singular  mod- 
eration of  Tiberius  Cajsiir  shines  forth  consj)icuously,  this 
claims  our  admiration,  that  although,  l>eyoncl  all  doubt,  ho 
merited  seven  triumphs,  lie  was  yet  satisfied  with  thn-e.  For 
who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Annmia,  fixing  a  king  on  it« 
throne  (on  whose  liea<l  he  pla<'«'d  the  diadem  with  his  own 
han<l),  antl  f<jr  n-gulating  the  afiairs  of  the  east,  ho  ought  to 
have  enjoyed  a  triumi»h  i  Or  that,  for  liis  victories  over  the 
lihaiti  and  Vindelici,  ho  »los«'rved  to  enter  the  city  in  a  tri- 
uuj]>hal  car.-      And  when,  aftiT  hi-^  adoption,  he  exhaufitc«l  tlio 
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streni^th  of  Germany  in  tliree  years  of  continued  war,  the 
same  honor  ought  to  have  been  offered  him,  and  accepted  by 
him.  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of  Varus,  the  rapid 
subjugation  of  the  same  Germany  ought  to  have  furnished  a 
triumph  for  the  same  consummate  generah  But  with  respect 
to  him  you  can  hardly  determine  whether  you  should  admire 
more  his  extraordinary  exertions  amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his 
moderation  with  regard  to  honors. 

CXXH  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed.  For  Augustus  Caesar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  intending  to  send  his  son  Tiberius  into 
Illyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  design  of  escort- 
ing him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition 
of  athletic  sports,  which  the  JSTeapolitans  had  resolved  to  give 
in  honor  of  him.  Although  he  had  before  this  felt  symptoms 
of  debility  and  declining  health,  yet,  as  the  vigor  of  his  mind 
withstood  them,  ho  accompanied  his  son,  and,  parting  from  him 
at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to  Nola;  where,  finding  that  his 
health  grew  worse  every  day,  and  well  knowing  whose  presence 
was  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish  to  leave  all 
things  in  safety  after  him,  he  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hur- 
ried back  to  the  father  of  his  country,  and  arrived  earlier  than 
was  expected.  Augustus  then  declared  that  his  mind  was  at 
ease ;  and  being  folded  in  the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he 
recommended  the  accomplishment  of  his  father's  views  and  his 
own,  he  resigned  himself  to  die  whenever  the  fates  should  or- 
dain. He  was  in  some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conver- 
sation of  the  person  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  destinies  soon 
overpowering  every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  resolv- 
ing itself  into  its  first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  his 
celestial  spirit,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
consulate  of  Pompey  and  Apuleius. 

CXXIV.  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this  event ; 
the  alarm  of  the  senate,  the  coYisternation  of  the  people,  the 
fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  line  between  safety  and  de- 
struction on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion,  I  have  neither 
leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty  narrative,  nor  can  he,  who  has 
leisure,  describe  satisfactorily.  One  thing  I  can  join  with  the 
voice  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that  whereas  we  had  dreaded 
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the  total  ruin  of  the  world,  we  did  not  perceive  that  it  felt  the 
slightest  shock  ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  majesty  of  one  man, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  anns,  cither  to  protect  the  g(X>d, 
or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet  there  was  one  strui^gle,  as  it  may  bo 
called,  in  the  state,  between  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
on  one  side,  insisting  on  Cicsar's  assuming  his  father's  sta- 
tion, and  himself  on  the  other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a 
level-  with  his  countiymen,  instead  of  acting  in  the  ejcalted 
character  of  a  prince.  At  length  he  wan  overcome  by  re;ison, 
not  by  the  attractions  of  honor;  because  he  saw  that  whatever 
he  did  not  take  under  his  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was 
singular  in  this,  that  he  refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long 
as  others  fought  to  obtain  it.  After  he  had  seen  his  father  re- 
stored to  heaven,  and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human, 
and  to  his  name  wirh  Divine  honors,  the  first  act  of  his  a<lmin- 
istration  was  the  regulation  of  the  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by 
the  deified  Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time, 
my  brother  and  I  had  the  honor,  as  Ciesar's  candidates,"  of 
being  elected  praetors,  in  the  j>laces  next  to  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  priests ;  and  we  were  remarkable  in  being  the 
last  recommended  by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tiberius 
Caesar. 

CXXV.  The  Commonwealth  quickly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish  ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we  must 
have  suti'ered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  huw 
greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For  the  army 
which  was  serving  in  Germany  under  the  command  of  (Jerman- 
icus,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  lllyricum,  iM-jng  both  seizeil 
at  the  sauKi  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageous  fur}',  and  a  violent 
passion  for  spreading  universal  disorder,  demanded  a  new 
leader,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  rej)ublic  ;  they  even  hai  the 
confidence  to  threaten  that  they  would  give  laws  fo  the  senate, 
and  to  the  prince  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fix  the  amount  of 
their  pay,  and  the  period  of  their  service.  They  proceeded 
even  to  use  their  aruLS ;  the  sword  was  drawn  ;  and  the  impu- 
nity which  was  allowed  them  broke  forth  almost  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  violence.  They  wanted,  indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them 
ngainst  their  coimtry,  but  there  were  umubers  reaiiy  to  follow. 

»^  CXXIV,  ra?Har'ii  cau<liJates]   Candidate  dr^aru.    That  w,   brou^fht 
forward  oiid  reconiiiiendcJ  by  Cjcsar.    S«e  Suet.  Aug.,  c  66;  i^aiutiliaii, 
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However,  the  mature  wisdom  of  the  veteran  emperor,  who,  re- 
fusin2f  most  of  their  demands,  promised  some  indulgences  with- 
out lowering  his  dignity,  soon  allayed  and  suppressed  all  these 
outrn2:eous  proceedings ;  severe  vengeance  being  inflicted  on 
the  authors  of  the  mutiny,  and  milder  punishment  on  the  rest. 
On  this  occasion,  as  Germanicus  exerted  his  usual  activity,  so 
Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  expressly  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazing,  as  it  was,  with  enor- 
mous fury,  enforced  the  ancient  and  primitive  discipline,  and 
by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  himself," 
put  a  stop  to  those  excesses,  so  pernicious  both  in  the  act  and  in 
the  example ;  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  soldiers  that 
pressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  very  swords  with  which 
he  was  beset.  In  these  eftbrts  he  found  an  excellent  assistant 
in  Junius  Blaesus,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the  camp  or  in  the  city. 
A  few  years  after,  being  proconsul  in  Africa,  he  gained  tri- 
umphal decorations,  and  the  title  of  imperator.  And  being  in- 
trusted with  the  presidency  of  Spain,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  there,  he  was  able,  by  his  excellent  abihties,  and  with  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the  war  in  Illyricum,  to 
keep  the  province  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity ;  for  while 
his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salutary 
measures,  he  had  likewise  ample  authority  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion what  he  had  planned.  His  care  and  fidelity  were  closely 
copied  by  Dolabella,  a  man  of  the  noblest  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, when  he  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum. 

CXXVI.  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  which 
have  passed  in  \aew,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  who  shall 
presume  to  give  a  full  account  ?  Caesar  deified  his  parent,  not 
by  arbitrary,  authority,  but  by  paying  religious  respect  to  his 
character.  He  did  not  call  him  a  divinity,  but  made  him  one. 
In  that  time,  credit  has  been  restored  to  mercantile  affairs, 
sedition  has  been  banished  from  the  forum,  corruption  from  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  discord  from  the  senate-house ;  justice, 
equity,  and  industry,  which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  have 
been  revived  in  the  state  ;  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
magistrates,  majesty  to  the  senate,  and  solemnity  to  the  courts 
of  justice  ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theater"^  have  been  suppressed, 

^  CXXV.  Not  without  danger  to  himself]  Ancipitia  sibi.    These  words 
are  in  some  way  corrupt;  and  the  sentence  is  otherwise  defective. 
"<»  (.'XXVI.  Dissensions  in  the  theater]  These  were  not  of  so  small  im- 
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and  all  men  have  had  either  a  desire  excited  in  them,  or  a  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  them,  of  actin<^  with  integrity.  Virtuous 
acts  are  honored,  wicked  deeds  are  punished.  The  humble  re- 
spects the  powerful  without  dreading  him ;  the  powerful  takes 
precedence  of  the  humble  without  contemning  him.  When 
were  provisions  more  moderate  in  price  ?  When  were  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  more  abundant  I  Augustan  peace,  diffused  over 
all  the  regions  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  all  that  lies  be« 
tween  the  south  and  north,  preser\'es  every  comer  of  the  world 
free  from  all  dread  of  predatory  molestation.  Fortuit<jus  loss- 
es, not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the 
prince  is  ready  to  relieve.  The  cities  of  Asia  have  been  re- 
paired ;  the  pro\-inces  have  Ix^en  secured  from  the  oppression 
of  their  governors.  Honor  promptly  rewards  tho  deserving, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  if  slow,  is  certain."  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  solicitation  to  merit.  For  the  best  of 
princes  teaches  his  countrymen  to  act  rightlv  bv  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  and  while  he  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still  greater  in 
example. 

CXXVIL  It  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  arrived  at  em- 
inence, have  not  had  powerful  coadjutors  in  steering  the  course 
of  their  fortunes  ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two  Ladii,  whom 
they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  themselves ;  thus  the 
emperor  Augustus  ha<i  Marcus  Agrippa,  an<l  after  him  Statilius 
Taurus.  The  newness  of  these  men's  families  proved  no  ob- 
struction to  their  attainment  of  many  consulships  and  triumphs, 
and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in  great  numbers.  For  great  aft'airs 
demand  great  co-o{K?rators ;  (in  small  matters,'  the  smallness 
of  assistance  does  not  mar  the  j)roc*Mdings  ;j  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  public,  that  what  is  necessiiry  for  business  should 
be  eminent  in  dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  he  fortifie<l 
with  influence.  In  conformity  with  these  examples,  Tiberius 
CiDsar  has  had,  and  still  has,  ^lius  Sojanus,  a  most  excellent 
coadjutor  in  all  the  toils  of  government,  a  man  whose  father 
was  chief  of  the  erjuestrian  onhr,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side 
is  connected  with  some    of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient 


portancc  as  mi^rlit  be  supposefl,  boinpr  sometimes  attonJetl  with  great  blood- 

bheJ.     See  Suet.  Tib.,  c.  ^>7 ;  Tiicit.  Ann.,  i.  77. 

"»  If  hlow,  is  cerUiinl  S^ra,  »fd  aliqim.     l/ipsius  would  road  **J  cequa,  but 

G niter  mid  others  think  Hint  ali</ua  inuy  be  riirht ;  1.  e.  »ome  putmliineut  is 

Huro  to  follow. 

>  CXXVII.  In  8mnll  matters,  etc.]  "  If  the  words  bo  VcUtiua's,  the  ob- 
rvation  i*  triflinjr,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  liim."  ArauM. 
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families,  ennobled  by  high  preferments;  who  has  brothers, 
cousins,  and  an  uncle,  of  consular  rank  ;  who  is  remarkable  for 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  endure 
fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  corresponding  with  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of  unafiected 
cheerfulness  ;  appearing,  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  like  a  man 
quite  at  ease  ;  assuming  nothing  to  himself,  and  hence  receiving 
every  honor ;  always  deeming  himself  inferior  to  other  men's 
estimation  of  him  ;  calm  in  looks  and  conversation,  but  in  mind 
indefatigably  vigilant. 

CXXVIII.  In  esteem  for  Sej anus's  virtues,  the  judgment  of 
the  public  has  long  vied  with  that  of  the  prince.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  new  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  consider  the 
most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of  old,  before 
the  first  Punic  war,  three  hundred  years  ago,  exalted  to  the 
summit  of  dignity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  of  no  family,  be- 
stowing on  him,  beside  other  honors,  the  office  of  chief  pontiff"; 
they  promoted  Spurius  Carvilius,  a  man  of  equestrian  birth, 
and  afterward  Marcus  Cato,  another  new  man  (not  a  native 
citizen,  but  born  at  Tusculum),  as  well  as  Mummius  Achaicus, 
to  consulships,  censorships,  and  triumphs.  And  they  who 
considered  Caius  Marius,  a  man  of  the  most  obscure  origin, 
as  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  Roman  nation,  before  his 
sixth  consulship ;  who  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  that  he  could  obtain,  almost  by  his  sole  recommendation, 
the  highest  offices  for  whomsoever  he  chose  ;  and  who  refused 
nothin.gr  to  Asinius  Pollio,  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had 
to  obtain  with  infinite  labor,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  he 
who  possessed  the  greatest  virtues,  was  entitled  to  the  greatest 
honors.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples  led 
Caesar  to  make  trial  of  Sejanus,  and  occasioned  Sejanus  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince  ;  and  induced  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the  guardianship  of 
I    their  safety  him  whom  they  saw  best  qualified  for  the  charge. 

CXXIX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Tiberius  Caesar,  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few  particulars 
respecting  it.  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring  to  Rome  Rhas- 
cupons,  the  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  own  brother's  son,  and  part- 
ner in  the  kingdom,  employing  in  that  affair  the  services  of 
Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  naturally  inclined 
to  all  that  is  honorable,  and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting 
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fame,  but  never  eagerly  pursuinir  it !  AVith  wluit  solemnity  as 
a  senator  and  a  judj^e,  not  as  a  prince,  does  he  *  *  *  hear' 
causes  in  person  !  How  speedily  did  he  crush  *  *  ♦  *  '  when 
he  became  uni^ateful,  and  attempted  innovations  !  With  what 
precepts  did  he  form  the  mind  of  his  Germanicus,  and  train 
him  in  tlie  rudiments  of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  after- 
ward hailed  him  the  conqueror  of  Germany !  What  honors 
did  ho  heap  on  him  in  his  youth,  the  maf;:nificence  of  his  tri- 
umph corres])ondinjT  to  the  fj^randeur  of  his  exploits !  How 
often  has  he  honored  the  people  with  donations  !  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitiible  to  their  rank,  neither 
eucourag^ing  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honorable  poverty  to 
be  stripped  of  dignity  !  In  what  an  honorable  style  did  ho 
send  his  Germanicus  to  the  transmarine  provinces !  With 
what  energ}',  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister  find  coadjutor  in 
his  plans,  did  he  f^rce  Maroboduus,  who  was  clinging  to  the 
Boil  of  the  kingdom  wliich  lie  had  possessed,  to  come  forth, 
like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  earth  (let  me  speak  without 
offense  to  his  majesty),  by  the  salutiiry  charms  of  his  counsels! 
How  honorably,  yet  how  far  from  negligently,  does  lio  keep 
watch  over  liim  !  How  formidable  a  war,  excited  by  tho 
Gallic  chief  Sacrovir  and  Julius  Florus,  did  he  suppress,  and 
with  such  amazing  expedition  and  energy,  that  the  Roman 
people  learned  that  they  were  conquerors,  Inifure  they  knew 
that  they  were  at  war,  and  the  news  of  victory  outstrij)ped  the 
news  of  the  danger !  The  African  war,  too,  perilous  as  it  was, 
and  daily  increasing  in  strength,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direcli(jn. 

CXXX.  What  structures  has  ho  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  family  I  With  what  dutiful  munificence,  even 
exceeding  belief,  is  he  building  a  temple  to  his  tather!  With 
liow  Ijtudable  a  generosity  of  disposition  is  he  repairing  even 
the  buildings  of  Cna'us  PonqK.'y,  that  were  consumed  by  fire  I 
Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  consj>icuously  great,  ho  regards 
as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection.  Witli  what  liberality 
has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at   the   recent   fire  on  the 

'  ("XXIX.  l)o»s  lio  *  *  *  lioar]  Prfoni us  audit.  The  wnnl />rr<.»iMit,  wliich 
can  hanily  be  hound,  though  rcrizouius  tries  to  defend  it,  1  huve  not  at- 
tempted to  traiwlatc. 

>  Did  ho  crush  ♦  ♦  •]  Whoso  name  should  fill  thia  blank  \a  doubtAil. 
KrauBO  thiukB  that  of  ArcholauB,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
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Caelian  Mount,  repcoired  the  losses  of  people  of  all  conditions 
out  of  his  own  property  !  With  what  perfect  ease  to  the  pub- 
lic does  he  manage  the  raising  of  troops,  a  business  of  constant 
and  extreme  apprehension,  without  the  consternation  attendant 
on  a  levy  !  If  either  nature  allows  us,  or  the  humility  of  man 
may  take  upon  itself,  to  make  a  modest  complaint  of  such 
things  to  the  gods,  what  has  he  deserved  that,  in  the  first 
place,  Drusus  Libo  should  form  his  execrable  plots ;  and,  in 
the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should  follow  his   example,  one 

.  of  whom  he  raised  to  dignity,  the  other  he  promoted  ?  That  I 
may  pass  to  greater  matters  (though  he  accounted  even  these 
very  great),  -what  has  he  deserved,  that  he  should  lose  his  sons 
in  their  youth,  or  his  grandson  by  Drusus  ?  But  we  have 
only  spoken  of  causes  for  sorrow,  we  must  now  come  to  occa- 
sions of  shame.  With  what  violent  griefs,  Marcus  Vinicius, 
has  he  felt  his  mind  tortured  in  the  last  three  years !  How 
long  has  his  heart  been  consumed  wdth  affliction,  and  what  is 
most  unhappy,  such  as  he  was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  grieve,  and  to  feel  indignation  and  shame,  at  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter-in-law,"*  and  his  grandson.^  And  the 
sorrows  of  this  period  have  been  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his 
most  excellent  mother,  a  woman  who  resembled  the  gods  more 

^  than  human  beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  ever  felt  but 
in  the  relief  of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honor. 

CXXXI.  Let  our  book  be  concluded  with  a  prayer.  O  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus  !  O  Jupiter  Stator !  O  Mars  Gradivus,  author 
of  the  Roman  name !  O  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal  fire  ! 
O  all  ye  deities  w^ho  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  world, 
guard,  preserve,  and  protect,  I  entreat  and  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state,  our  present 
peace,  [our  present  prince  !]°  And  when  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted a  long  course  on  earth,. grant  him  successors  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  and  such  as  shall  have  abilities  to  support  the 
empire  of  the  world  as  powerfully  as  we  have  seen  him  sup- 
port it !     All  the  just  designs  of  our  countrymen     •*     *     * 

*  CXXX.  Daughter-in-law]  Agrrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus. 

^  Grandson]  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  Vclleius  merely  echoes  the 
calumnies  of  Tiberius  on  both  these  characters. 

"  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince  !]  The  words  Tiunc  jorincipem^  which  the 
text  requires,  are  supplied  from  a  coDJecture  of  Lipsius.  The  conclusion 
of  the  prayer  is  imperfect. 
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Abbreviations. — C.,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  •  J.,  Juffurthine  War ;  Fr., 
Fragments  of  Salluat's  History;  Ep.  i.,  ii.,  rseudo-Sallust's  Epistles  to 
Caesar;  Fl.,  Florus;  V.,  Velleius  raicrculus. 


Aborigines  of  Italy,  C,  6. 

Accrrana  made  Romau  citizens,  V.,  i. 
14. 

Achaean  war,  Fl.,  ii.  10. 

Achaeans  driven  out  of  Laconia,  V.,  i. 
3.  Defeated  by  Metellus,  V.j  i.  11. 
Subdued  by  Mutnniius,  V.,  ii.  C8. 

Achaia,  Greece  »o  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Fl.,  ii.  7.  Joins  Antiochus, 
Fl.,  ii.  8. 

Acilius  Glabrio,  Fl.,  ii.  8. 

Actium,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  11  ;  V.,  ii. 
84. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J.,  5.  At- 
tacked by  Jugurtlia,  and  flees  to 
Rome,  J.,  13.  His  speech  to  the 
senate,  J.,  U.  Is  a-^signed  the  less 
valuable  lialf  of  Numidia,  J.,  10. 
Is  attacked  byJugurtha;  hisnusil- 
lanimity,  J.,''Jt>.  Is  defeated,  and 
flees  to  Cirta,  J.,  21.  His  letter  to 
the  senate,  J.,  24.  Surrenders  to 
Juprurtha,  wlio  puts  him  to  death, 
J.,  20.     ,'ite  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Adrumetum,  J.,  10. 

ililetes.  Fl.,  iii.  5. 

yEgi.sthus,  V.,  i.  1. 

iEinilius.     Stf  ruuln?. 

^:nea8,  C.,  C;  Fl.,  1. 

iEolians,  V.,  i.  4. 

j¥aiu\  and  Volsci,  Fl.,  i.  11. 

yEschylus,  V.,  i.  10. 

yEtolian  war,  Fl.,  ii.  9;  V.,  iL  38. 

Afrunius  and  Pttreius  in  Sj»aiii,  Fl., 
iv.  2.     Afraniu.n's  death,  tA. 

Afranius,  comic  writer,  V.,  i.  17. 

Africa,  description  of  it,  J.,  17.  Made 
a  province,  v.,  ii.  3h. 

African  war  againnt  Coesar,  V.,  ii.  M. 


Agamemnon,  V.,  i.  1. 

Agrippa,  (Jttavius's  admiral,  V.,  ii. 
89.  Marries  Julia,  V.,  ii.  93.  Dies, 
v.,  ii.  90. 

Agrippa,  his  son,  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus, v.,  ii.  Itj4,  112. 

Alba,  built  by  Ascanius,  Fl.,  i.  1. 
"NVar  of  the  Albans  and  Romans, 
Fl.,  i.  8.  Their  faithlessness,  Fl., 
i.  3.  The  city  demolished,  ib.  S^e 
v.,  i.  14. 

Albania  reduced,  V.,  ii.  40. 

Albinus,  Lucius,  Fl,,  i.  13. 

Albinus,  Spurius,  consul,  his  eager- 
ness for  war,  J.,  35.  Has  the  prov- 
ince of  Numidia,  J.,  35.  Goes  to 
war  with  Jugurtha,  J.,  36.  Hia 
activity  and  Bubsequent  tardiness, 
ib.  Quits  Numidja  to  hold  the 
comitia  at  Rome,  ib.  Returns  to 
the  armv  after  the  defeat  of  hia 
brother, 'J.,  39. 

Alcmaon,  archon  at  Athens,  V.,  i.  S. 

Aiesia,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ;  V.,  ii.  17. 

Aletcs  builds  Corinth,  V..  i.  3. 

Alexander  the  Great,  v.,  i.  6.  Com- 
pared with  Cfcsar,  V.,  ii.  41. 

Alexandria  built,  V.,  i.  14. 

Alliu,  river,  Fl.,  i.  13. 

Allies  of  Rome,  war  with,  Fl.,  iii.  18. 

Allobrogcs,  deputies  from.  C,  40. 
State  of  their  country^  id.  Their 
hesitation  and  resolution,  C,  41. 
Procure  a  written  oath  from  certaiu 
of  the  conspirators,  C.  44.  Aro 
arrested  at  the  Milvian  Hridge,  C., 
4-'.  Receive  rewards  for  their  in- 
fonnation  from  the  ftonatc,  C,  50. 
^t<  Fl.,  iv.  1.    War  of  the  Koman* 
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•with  the  Allobroges,  Fl.,  iii.  2. 
See  v.,  ii.  10. 

Altars  of  tlic  Philaeni,  J.,  19. 

Ambiorix,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Amiilius,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Amyntas,  king,  joins  Augustus,  V., 
ii.  84. 

Ancus  Marcius,  his  reign,  FL,  i. 
4. 8.      ^ 

Annius,  Caius,  gdvernor  of  Leptis, 
J.,  77. 

Annius,  Lucius,  tribune,  J.,  37. 

Annius,  Quintus,  C,  17. 

Antiochus,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of 
Mithridates ) .  War  of  the  Eomans 
with  him,  FL,  ii.  8. 

Antiochus  Ej)iphanes,  V.,  i.  10. 

Antonius,  Caius,  has  a  view  to  the 
consulship,  C,  21.  His  private 
circumstances,  ib.  Sent  in  pursuit 
of  Catiline,  C,  36.  Approaches 
Catihue's  army,  C,  56.  Not  pres- 
ent in  the  battle  with  Catiline,  C, 
59. 

Antony,  Lucius,  V.,  ii.  74. 

Antony,  Mark,  offers  a  crown  to  Cae- 
sar, FL,  iv.  2  ;  v.,  ii.  56.  A  public 
disturber,  FL,  iv.  3,  5,  6,  9.  Pro- 
scribes his  uncle,  iv.  6.  Conquered 
at  Mutina,  FL,  iv.  4.  Goes  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  FL,  iv.  7.  De- 
feated by  the  Parthians,  FL,  iv.  10. 
By  Augustus,  FL,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii.  84. 
KiUs  himself,  FL,  iv.  11 ;  V.,  ii.  87. 
See  also  V.,  ii.  60,  63,  65,  82. 

Antony,  M.,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9.  Bailed 
by  Marius,  V.,  ii.  22. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  his  verses, 
Ep.  ii.  1. 

Appius  Claudius  the  Decemvir,  FL, 
1.  24. 

Appius  Pulcher,  FL,  ii.  10. 

Apuleius,  sedition  of,  FL,  iii.  16. 

Aquffi  Sextiffi,  FL,  iii.  3. 

Aquilius  poisons  springs  in  Perga- 
mus,  FL,  ii.  20. 

Aquitani,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Archelaus,  general  of  the  Pontic 
army.  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates) •  FL,  iii.  5. 

Archilocnus,  poet,  V.,  i.  5. 

Archons  at  Athens,  V.,  i.  2,  8. 

Ardea,  FL,  i.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  Fl.,  iii.  5  ;  iv.  2. 

Ariovistus,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Aristonicus,  son  of  Attains,  Fr.,  B.  iv. 
(Letter  of  Mithridates). 


Aristonicus  in  Pergamus,  FL,  ii.  20  ; 

V.  u.  4. 
Aristophanes,  poet,  V.,  i.  16. 
Aristotle,  ib. 
Armenians,  J.,  18.  Siibdued  by  Pom- 

pey,  and  under  Augustus,  FL,  iv. 

123  v.,  ii.  94. 
Arminius  cuts  off  Varus,  V.,  ii.  118. 
Arretium,  C,  36. 
Arsaces,  letter  of  Mithridates  to,  Fr., 

B.  iv. 
Artabazes,  FL,  iii.  5. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  V.,  ii. 

82. 
Aruns,  FL,  i.  10. 
Arverni,  FL,  iii.  10. 
Asia,  by  some  included  in  Europe, 

J.,  17.    A  Koman  province,  V.,  ii. 

4,  38,  126. 
Asinius  Pollio,  FL,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  ii.  36, 

73,  76,  86. 
Aspar,  an  instrument  of  Jugurtha, 

J.,  108,  112. 
Assyrians,  universal  empire  of,  V., 

i.  6. 
Asturians  subdued,  FL,  iv.  12. 
Athenians,  C,  2.     Their  exploits  not 

so  great  as  they  are  represented, 

C,  8.    Conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, C,  51. 

Athenio,  leader  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
FL,  iii.  19. 

Athens  occupied  by  Mithridates,  FL, 
iii.  5.  Eeduced  by  Sylla,  ib.  Ar- 
chons of,  v.,  i.  2.  Colonies,  V.,  i. 
4.  GeniuSj  V.,  i.  17.  Faithful  to 
Korne,  V.,  li.  23.  Famous  decree 
at,  v.,  ii.  58. 

Atreus,  V.,  i.  7. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  his  will, 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mitnridates) ; 
FL,  ii.  20  5  v.,  ii.  4. 

Attius  Naivms,  the  augur,  FL,  i.  5. 

Attius,  writer  of  tragedy,  V.,  i.  17  ; 
iL9. 

Augustus  Caesar,  adopted  by  Juhus 
Caesar,  V.,  ii.  59.  Resolves  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  FL,  iv. 
3.  Kegulates  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, ib.  Defeats  Antony  at  Mu- 
tina, FL,  iv.  4.  At  Perusia,  FL, 
iv.  5  ;  v.,  ii.  76.  At  Actium,  FL, 
iv.  11 ;  v.,  ii.  85.  Subdues  the 
Cantabrians,  FL,  iv.  12.  Goes 
against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  FL,  iv. 
7 :  v.,  ii.  70.  Contemns  a  triumph, 
FL,  iv.  12.    Shuts  the  temple  of 
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Janus,  ib.  His  wars  with  foreijErn 
nations,  i6.  See  V.,  ii.  60,  61,  65, 
77,  79,  80,  89,  100.  Adopts  Caias 
and  Lucius,  V.,  ii.  96.  Adopts  Ti- 
berius and  Agrippa,  V.,  ii.  103. 

Aulus,  brother  ot  Albinus,  left  in 
command  by  him,  J.,  36,  37.  Fool- 
ishly attacks  Suthul,  J.,  87.  De- 
luded and  overcome  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  38.  His  troops  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  th. 

Aurelia  Orestilla,  C,  15,  35. 

Autronius,  Publius,  C,  17,  18. 

Avaricum,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Aventine  Mount,  secessionB  to,  J.,  31. 

Babylon,  V.,  i.  6. 

Bffibius,  Cuius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, bribed  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  33.  liis 
audacity,  J.,  34. 

Balearic  isles  subdued,  Fl.,  iii.  8. 

Bathinus,  river,  V.,  ii.  14. 

Bclga?,  FL,  iii.  10. 

BelUenus,  pnctor  at  Utica,  J.j  104. 

Bestia,  Luciu?*,  C,  17.  Appomtcd  to 
make  a  charge  against  Cicero,  C, 
43. 

Bestia,  Lucius  Calpumiu.=»,  consul,  J., 
72.  Able,  but  avaricious,  J.,  2S. 
lias  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Jugtirtha,  .J.,  28.  Bribed  by  him, 
J.,  29.  Rscapcs  condemnation,  J., 
34.    ,S^<J  Fi.,  iii.  1. 

Bibnlus,  Ep.  i.  9 ;  V.,  ii.  44. 

Bithynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans, 
v.,  ii.  4.  Kecovcred  from  Nico- 
medes,  Fl.,  iii.  5. 

Bituitus,  a  Gallic  king,  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Maurctaiiia,  J.,  19. 
Father-in-luw  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  80. 
Joins  him,  ih.  His  instability,  J., 
97.  Treats  secretly  with  Murium, 
J.,  102.  His  irresolution,  ih.  Sends 
embassadors  to  Marius  and  to 
Kome,  J.,  li>3.  Keply  that  he  re- 
ceives from  the  »en»tf,  J.,  1<>4. 
Ills  duplicity,  J.,  Iu8,  lui».  Ilis 
address  to  Sylla,  J.,  110.  Deter- 
mines to  betray  jugurtha,  J.,  112. 
S«e  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Boiohemum,  V.,  ii.  109. 

Bojorix,  Fl.,  iii.  3. 

liomilcar,  an  adherent  of  Jncrurtha, 
procures  the  death  of  Massiva,  J., 
S.'*.  Escapes  by  Jujfurtha's  means, 
ih.  Commands  in  JutjurthaV  anny, 
J.,  49,  52.     Wrought  ujxjn  by  Mc- 


tellus,  J.,  61.  Induces  Jugurtha 
to  think  of  surrendering,  J,,  62. 
Plots  against  Jugurtha's  life,  J., 
70.  Discovered,  and  put  to  death, 
J.,  71,  72. 

Britain  mvaded  by  Casar,  Fl.,  iii.  10 : 
v.,  ii.  47. 

Britomarus,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

Bructerians  subdued,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Bnindusium,  V.,  i.  14;  ii.  '.i4,  76. 

Brutus  and  Collatinus,  Fl.,  i.  9.  Bru- 
tus puts  hLs  sons  to  death,  Yl.,  i.  9. 
His  death,  Fl.,  i.  10. 

Brutus,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 

Brutus,  Dechnus,  C,  40. 

Conspirator  against 

Ca?sar,  V.,  ii.  5»1.     Killed,  64. 

Brutus,  Marcius  Junius,  kills  Cirsar, 
Fl.,  iv.  2.;  v.,  ii.  56.  His  war  with 
Octavius  and  Antony,  Fl.,  iv.  7  : 
v.,  ii.  70.  His  death,  ib.  Compared 
with  Cassius,  V.,  ii.  72. 

Byzantium,  V.,  ii.  15. 

CoDcilian  family,  remarkable,  V.,  ii. 
11. 

Ca>cilius,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i. 
17. 

Ccelius,  his  sedition,  V.,  ii.  6S. 

Ca^nincnses,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Coepio,  Quintus,  J.,  114. 

Ca?pio,  Servilius,  Fl.,  iii.  17  ;  V.,  ii. 
10,  12. 

CflDsar,  Augustas.    See  Augustus. 

Caesar,  Caius  Strabo,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Cffisar,  Julius,  greatly  in  debt,  C.,49. 
Odium  excited  against  him  by  Ca- 
tulus  and  I'iso,  ih.  His  speech  to 
the  senate  concerning  the  conspir- 
ators, C,  51.  His  character,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Cnto,  C.,  54. 
His  wars  in  Gaul,  Fl.,  iii.  lo. ;  V.. 
ii.  43-48.  Invades  Britain,  ih.  Civil 
war  with  rompcy,  Fl.,  iv.  2.  His 
war  in  Ecypt,  iJ.  With  I'hamaoes, 
ill.  His  triumphs,  i^'.  His  dictat- 
orship and  death,  ib.  .S«\'.,  ii.  41, 
49,  52,  55,  56,  59. 

Cawar,  Lucius,  C,  17. 

Caesar,  Tiberius,     .Sf<  Tiberius. 

Cecsars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  (rran«lsons 
of  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12;  V.,  ii.  96. 
Their  deaths,  tV,.  ;  V..  101,  lo'j. 

Calpuniia  kills  htrsclf,  V,,  ii.  26. 

Ciilpumia,  wife  of  Cofsar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

Culpurnius  Flanima,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Camillus,  Fl.,  i.  13,  22. 
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Campania  described,  FL,  i.  16.   Cam- 

panians  made  citizens,  V.,   i.   14. 

See  v.,  ii.  81. 
Cannae,  battle  of,  FL,  ii.  6. 
Cantabrians   subdued  by  Augustus, 

Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Caprea,  lake  of,  Fl.,  i.  1. 
Capsa,  besieged  by  Marius,  J.,  89. 

Taken,  J.,  91 ;  t\^  iii.  1. 
Caralis  in  Sardinia,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 
Carbo,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 
Carbo,  consul,  V.,  ii.  12,  24. 
Carrae,  Fl.,  i.  11;  iii.  11. 
Carthage   destroyed,  FL,  ii.  15  ;  V., 

ii.  12.     First  colony  out  of  Italy, 

v.,   i.   15.      More    powerful  than 

Tyre,  V.,  ii.  15.     When    founded, 

v.,  i.  6. 
Carthaginians,  how  treated  by  the 

Eomans,  C,  51.   Carthaginians  and 

Cyrenians,  J.,  79. 
Cassius,  Lucius  C.  Longinus,  C,  17. 

Sets  out  for  Gaul,  C,  44. 
Cassius,  Lucius,  praetor,  dispatched 

to  brin^  Jugurtna  to  Eome,  J.,  32. 
Cassius  kills  Csesar,  FL,  iv.  2  ;  V.,  ii. 

56.  His  war  with  Octavius  and 
Antony,  and  death,  FL,  iv.  7  ;  V., 
ii.  70.  His  war  in  Parthia,  v.,  ii. 
46. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  FL,  i.  11. ;  ii.  12. 

Catabathmos,  J.,  17,  19. 

Catihne,  his  birth,  character,  and 
mode  of  life,  C,  5.  Wishes  to  make 
himself  tj^rant  of  his  country,  ib. 
His  associates,  C,  14.  His  crimes, 
C,  15.  Conceives  the  plan  of  the 
conspiracy,  C,  16.  His  first  plot, 
and  its  failure,  C,  18.  His  speech 
to  the  conspirators,  C,  20.  Atro- 
city said  to  nave  followed  it,  C,  22. 
Has  a  view  to  the  consulship,  C, 
26.  Lays  plots  for  Cicero,  ib.  Re- 
solves on  war,  ib.  His  exertions, 
C,  27.  His  audacity  in  entering 
the  senate,  and  threats,  C,  31. 
Leaves  Kome  for  the  camp,  C,  32. 
Sends  letters  to  different  persons, 
C,  34.    His  letter  to  Catulus,  C, 

35.  Declared  a  public  enemy,  C, 

36.  Consequences  that  would  have 
resulted  from  his  success,  C,  39. 
Prepares  liis  forces,  C,  56.  De- 
serted by  many  of  his  followers, 
and  endeavors  to  reach  Gaul,  C, 

57.  Kesolves  on  giving  battle  to 
Antonius ;  liis  speech  to  liis  troops. 


C,  57,  58.  His  conduct  in  the 
battle,  C,  60.  His  death,  C,  61. 
See  FL,  iv.  1 ;  V.,  ii.  34,  36. 

Cato,  C,  condemned  for  extortion, 
v.,  ii.  7. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (the  Censor), 
his  style,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Urges  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  FL,  ii.  15. 
See  v.,  i.  7,  13,  17. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  his  speech  to 
the  senate,  recommending  that  tha 
conspirators  be  put  to  death,  C, 

52.  His  opinion  is  followed,  C, 

53.  His  cnaracter,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Caesar,  C,  54.  See 
also  Ep.,  i.  9.  Sent  to  Cyprus,  FL, 
iii.  9.  His  death,  FL,  iv.  2.  See 
v.,  ii.  85,  45,  128.  His  wish  to  ac- 
quit Milo,  v.,  ii.  47. 

Catullus,  the  poet,  V.,  ii.  36. 
Catulus,  Quintus,  receives   a  letter 
from  Catiline,  C.,  35.     Could  not 

grevail  on  Cicero  to  accuse  Caesar, 
.,  49.    Why  he  hated  Caesar,  ib. 

Catulus,  consul,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech 
of  Macer  Licinius). 

Catulus,  his  modesty,  V.,  ii.  32.  Dies 
before  the  civil  war,  V.,  ii.  49. 

Caudine  Forks,  FL,  i.  16. 

Cavelian  princes^  FL,  iii.  10. 

Celia^  beer,  FL,  li.  17. 

Ceres,  her  festival,  V.,  i.  4. 

Cethegus,  Caius,  C.,  17.  Appointed 
to  attack  Cicero,  C,  43.  His  ardor, 
ih.  Brought  before  the  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  committed  to  custody, 
C,  46,  47.  Endeavors  to  get  him- 
self rescued,  C,  50.  His  death, 
C,  55.  Mentioned  in  the  speech, 
of  Philippus,  Fr.,  B.  i.  See  v.,  ii. 
84. 

Chalcis,  v.,  i.  4. 

Charops,  archon,  V.,  i.  2,  8. 

Chrysocolla,  FL,  iv.  12. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  a  new  man, 
C,  23.  Obtains  the  consulship 
with  Antonius,  C,  24.  His  pre- 
cautions against  Catiline,  C,  26. ; 
v.,  ii.  34.  Brings  the  affaif  of  the 
conspiracy  before  the  senate,  C, 
29.  Delivers  his  powerful  speeca 
against  Catiline,  C,  31.  Appointed 
by  the  senate  to  protect  the  city, 
C,  36.  Arrests  the  Allobrogian 
deputies,  and  obtains  proofs  of  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  C,  46.  Some 
of  them  are  committed  to  custody, 
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C,  47.  Is  said  to  have  falsely  ac- 
cused Crassus  of  favoring  Catiline, 
C.,  48.  Kefuses  to  accuse  Ca-sar, 
C,  49.  Convokes  the  senate  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  conspirators 
in  custody,  C,   50.      Proceeds  to 

Sut  them  to  death,   C,  55.    His 
anishment,  V,,  ii.  45.    Ilia  death, 

V.J  U.  66. 
Cihcia  subdued  by  Isauricus,  V.,  ii. 

39. 
Cilician  Pirates,  FL,  iii.  6. 
Cimbri,  war  with  them,  Fh,  iii.  3  ;  V., 

ii.  8,  12,  120. 
Ciminian  Forest,  Fl.,  i.  17. 
Ciucinnatue,  Fl.,  i.  11. 
Cinna,  liis  actions  with  Marias,  Fl., 

iii.  21;  V.,  ii.  2<»,  21,  24. 
Cirta,  J.,  20.    Besieged  by  Jugurtha, 

J.,  23,  25.     Surrendered    to   him, 

J.,  26.     In  possession  of  Metellus, 

J.,  81. 
Civic  franchise   demanded,   Fl.,  iii. 

17,  18. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  htatorian,  V., 

ii.  9. 
Cleopatra,  FL,  iv.  2.     In  love  with 

Antony,   Fl.,   iv.  3.      Her  death, 

Fl.,  iv.  11.     .S^-^V.,  ii.  85,  87. 
Clodius,  his  character;   he  banishes 

Cicero,  and  removes  Cato,  V.,  ii. 

45.    Killed  by  Milo,  V.,  ii.  47. 
Cloelia,  Fl.,  i.  10. 
Clusium,  Fl.,  i.  13 ;  V.,  ii.  23. 
Clypea,  city,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 
Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  V.,  i.  2. 
Ccelius,  historian,  V'.,  ii.  9,  36. 
Cceparius,  one   of  the   consoirators. 

flees  from  Rome,  C,  46.    Arrested 

in  his   flight,   and   committed    to 

custody,  C,  47.    Put  to  death,  C, 

55. 
Colchians,  V.,  ii.  40. 
Coloplion  built,  V.,  i.  4. 
Comj>sa,  v.,  i.  14  ;  ii.  16,  63. 
Confluent^s,  Fl.,  iv.  6. 
Consuls,  Fl.,  i.  9. 
Corfinium,  V.,  ii.  16,  50. 
Corinth  destroyed  bv  Mummius,  Fl., 

ii.  16;  v.,  i.  13.    NVheii  built,  V., 

1,  3.   Seized  by  Asrrippa,  \'.,  ii.  84. 
Corinthian  bras^^  Fl.,  ii.  16. 
Coriolanuj*,  FL,  i.  11,  22. 
Conielia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  V., 

ii.7. 
Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompej,  V.,  ii.  M. 
Cornelius,  Cuius,  C,  17,  2**. 


Cornelius,  scriba^  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  gave  name  to 
Corsica,  Fr.,  B.  ii. 

Coruncauius,  \'.,  ii.  128. 

Corvinus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  36.    • 

Cossus,  FL,  i.  11 ;  \  .,  ii.  116. 

Cotta,  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  Ilia  sneech 
to  the  people.  (End  of  the  Vrug- 
ments.) 

Cotta,  Lucius,  C,  IS. 

Cotta,  Marcus,  routed  by  Mithri- 
dates,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Milh- 
ridates). 

Cotys,  FL,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  129. 

Crassus,  Marcus  Liciiiius,  believed 
to  be  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  C, 
17.  His  hatred  to  Pompcy,  C.,  17, 
19.  Accused  of  promotinar  the 
conspiracy.  C,  48.  His  fato  in 
Parthia,  Fl.,  iii.  11.  One  of  the 
triumvirate,  FL,  iv.  2.  See  V.,  ii. 
80,  44,  46. 

Crassus,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Crassus,  pnctor,  killed  in  Pergamus, 
FL,  ii.  20. 

Cra.stinus,  FL,  iv.  2. 

Cratinus,  comic  writer,  V.,  i,  16. 

Creon,  flrst  annual  archon,  V.,  i.  7. 

Cretans,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mith- 
ridates).  Subdued  by  Metellus, 
FL,  iii.  7;  V.,  ii.  34,  S8,  81. 

Cures,  town  of,  FL,  i.  2. 

Curiatii,  FL,  i.  3. 

Curicta,  FL,  iv.  2,  noh\ 

Curio,  FL,  iv.  2  ;  V.,  ii.  48,  55. 

CuriOj  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Licinius). 

Curius,  QuintuR,  C,  17.  His  cliar- 
acter,  C,  23,  26.  Gives  private  in- 
formation to  Cicero,  C,  28. 

Cydonia,  FL,  iii.  7. 

(  ynoscephala?,  FL,  ii.  7. 

Cyprus  subdued,  FL,  iii.  9  ;  V.,  ii. 
38,  45. 

CjTcne,  a  colony  from  Tliera,  J.,  19. 
Cyreniar.s,  J.,  7'.». 

Cyrus,  C,  2,  and  noU. 

(  yzicus,  hicire  of,  Fr.,  B.  v.  (letter 
of  Mithridatcs; ;  FL,  iii.  5 ;  V.,  ii. 
15,  33. 

Dabar,  an  adherent  of  BoocIiuh,  J., 

l«;'M,  112. 

Dacians  subdued  bv  Augustua,  FL, 

iv.  12. 
Dalmatians   huMucd   bv  Augustan, 

FL,  iv.  12.    Ute  v.,  ii.'90,  Uu,  115. 
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Damasippns,    C,    61 ;      Fr.>    B.    i. 

(Speech  of  Philippus) ;  V.,  ii.  26. 
Danube,  V.,  ii.  110. 
Decemviri,  FL,  i.  24. 
Declamation,    spurious,    of    Sallust 

against  Cicero,  p.  263. 

Cicero  against  Sallust,  p.  267. 

Deiotarus,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Dellius,  his  change  of  parties,  V.,  ii. 

84. 
Delos,  i.  4. 
Deserters,  J.,  56. 
Diana  honored  by  Sylla,  V.,  ii.  25. 
Didius,  v.,  ii.  16. 
Dido  founds  Carthage,  V.,  i.  6. 
Diphilus,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i.  16. 
Dolabella  accused  by  Cassar,  V.,  ii. 

43.    His  furious  acts,  V.,   ii.   60. 

His  death,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Domitian  family,  good  fortune  of,  V., 

ii.  10. 
Domitius  defeats  the  Arverni,  V.,  ii. 

10. 
Domitius,  Cn.,  his  fleet,  V.,  ii.  72. 

Joins   Antony,  V.,  _  ii.   76.      Goes 

over  to  Cffisar,  V.,  ii.  84. 
Domitius,  Cnaeus,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 
Domitius,  Lucius,  Ep.,  i.  4,  9. 
Domitius,    a  centurion,   intunidates 

the  Mysians,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Domnes,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 
Drusus,  Claudius,  step-son  of  Augus- 
tus, his  acts  in  Germany,  Fl.,  iv. 

12 ;  v.,  ii.  95.    His  death,  Fl.,  iv. 

12  ;  v.,  ii.  97. 
Dnisus,   Marcus    Livius,  Ep.,  i.   6. 

Sedition  of,  FL,  iii.  17  ;  V.,  ii.  13, 

14. 
Duilius  defeats  the    Carthaginians, 

FL,  iL  2. 
Dynasties,  V.,  ii.  51. 
Dyrrachium,  FL,  iv.  2  ;  V.,  ii.  24,  50, 

61. 

Egeria,  goddess,  FL,  i.  2. 
Eggius,  v.,  ii.  119. 
Egnatius,  Italian  general,  V.,  ii.  16. 
Egypt,  Caesar's  war  in,  FL,  iv.  2. 
Elissa,  or  Dido,  founds  Carthage,  V., 

L  6. 
Ephesus  founded,  V.,  i.  4. 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  V.,  i.  1. 
Ephyre  or  Corinth,  v.,  i.  3. 
Epirus,  v.,  i.  3. 
Eporaedia,  V.,  i.  15. 
Erythra,  V.,  i.  4. 
Ethiopians,  J.,  19. 


Etrurians,  C,  51.    Their  wars  with 

the  Romans,  FL,  i.  17. 
Eumenes,   Fr.,    B.    iv.    (Letter    of 

Mithridates) ;  V.,  i.  9. 
Eunus  heads  an  insurrection  in  Sicily, 

FL,  iii.  19. 
Euphrates,  V.,  ii.  46,  101. 
Eupolis,  comic  writer,  V.,  i.  16. 
Euripides,  V.,  i.  16. 
Evander,  FL,  i.  1. 

Fabii,  FL,  i.  12. 

Fabius  ^milianus,  V.,  ii.  5. 

Fabius  Ambustus,  FL,  i.  26. 

Fabius  Cunctator,  FL,  ii.  6. 

Fabius  Maximus  defeats  the  Sabines, 
FL,  i.  17. 

Fabius  Sanga,  Qnintus,  C,  41. 

Fabius  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  FL,  i. 
13. 

Fabricius,  FL,  i.  17. 

Fsesulse,  C,  24,  27. 

Fahsci,  FL,  i.  12. 

Fannius,  orator,  V.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9. 

Fathers,  the  senate  so  called,  C,  6  ; 
FL,  i.  1. 

Favonius,  Marcus,  Ep.,  i.  9. 

Favonius,  v.,  ii.  63. 

Fidense,  FL,  i.  1,  12. 

Figulus,  Caius,  C.,  17. 

Fimbria,  V.,  ii.  24. 

Flacci,  two,  consuls  together,  V.,  ii.  8. 

Flamen  of  Jove,  V.,  ii.  20. 

Flaminius  Flamma,  Caius,  C,  36. 

Floralisa,  V.,  i.  14. 

Fortime,  has  power  in  every  thing, 
C,  8;  Ep.,  li.  1. 

Fregella,  colony,  V.,  i.  15.  Destroyed 
by  Opimius,  V.,  ii.  6. 

Fufldius,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Fulvia,  a  licentious  and  extravagant 
woman,  C,  23,  26.  Sends  intelli- 
gence to  Cicero,  C,  28  ;  FL,  iv.  1. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  FL,  iv.  5; 
v.,  ii.  74. 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  Marcus,  his  death, 
J.,  31;  v.,  ii.  6,7. 

Fulvius,  Marcus  F.  Nobilior,  C,  17. 

Gabii,  FL,  i.  7. 

Gabinius,  Marcus  G.  Capito,  C,  17, 
40.  Appointed  to  fire  the  city,  C, 
43.  Accused  before  the  senate, 
and  committed  to  custody,  C,  46, 
47.    Put  to  death,  C,  55. 

Gades  built,  V.,  i.  3. 
I  Galba,  orator,  V.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9. 
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Galli  Insubres,  their  war  with  the 
Eomans,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

Galli  Senones,  their  conflicts  with 
the  Koinans,  Fl.,  i.  13. 

Gallograeciaa  war,  ¥L,  i.  11;  V.,  ii. 
39. 

Gauda,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J., 
65.     Jiin  weakness  and  folly,  if*. 

Gaul,  exhausted  sUitc  of,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 
(Letter  of  Porapev). 

Gauls,  their  valor,  J,,  114.  Caesar's 
wars  with  them,  Fl.,  iii.  10 ;  V., 
ii.  39. 

Gentius,  kin?  of  IlljTJa,  V.,  i.  9. 

Germans  joined  with  the  Ganls 
a^fainst  Cspsar,  FJ.,  iii.  10.  Re- 
duced bv  Drusus,  FJ.,  iv.  12.  Kill 
Varus,  lb.  Si€  V.,  li.  9S,  100,  106, 
117. 

Getulians  and  Libyans,  oricnnal  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  J.,  18.  Getu- 
lians armed  by  Jut(urtha,  J.,  80. 
Subdued  by  Cossus  under  Augus- 
tus, Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Glaucus,  v.,  ii.  83. 

Gracchus,  Cains,  killed,  J.,  31,  42. 
Remarks  on  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedings, ih.  Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iii.  15,  \'.,  ii.  6. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  killed,  J.,  31,  42. 
Remarks  cii  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedings, lA.  Accountof  him,  Fl., 
iii.  14;  V.,  n.  2,  3. 

Gradivus,  Mars,  V.,  ii.  131. 

Granicus,  V.,  i.  11. 

(ireecc,  Bcourging  adopted  from,  C, 
51. 

Greek  learning,  J.,  85. 

Greeks  emigrate  to  Asia,  V.,  i.  4. 

Guiussa,  J.,  5. 

Hamilcar  of  Leptis,  J.,  77. 
Hannibal,  J.,  5.     His  conduct  of  the 

second   Punic  war,  Fl.,  ii.  G ;  V., 

11.  27. 
Ilasdrubul,  brother  of  Hannibal,  Fl., 

ii.  6. 
IIa.'«druV)al  surrenders  at  the  siego  of 

Carthago,  Fl..  ii.  15. 
llelvetii,  Fl.,  iii.  10, 
Hcracluhi',  V.,  i.  2. 
Herciihuieum,  V.,  ii.  16. 
Hercules,  J.^  18;  V.   i.  2,  7. 
Hercvnian  forest,  Fl.,  iii.  10;  V.,  ii. 

lOS,  109. 
Herennius,  a  Spanish   leader,  slain, 

Fr.,  B.  iii.     (Letter  of  I'omjHjy). 


Hesiod,  his  character,  V.,  i.  7. 

lliempsal,  son  of  Mieipsa,  J.,  5.  His 
disfike  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  11.  Mur- 
dered by  him,  J.,  12;  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Hiempsal,  king  of  iSumidia,  sou  of 
Gulussa,  J.,  17.  Uis  Punic  vol- 
umes, ib. 

Hiero,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 

Hippo,  J.,  19. 

Hirtius,  consul,  his  udvico  to  Juliu-s 
Ciesar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

Historian,  duty  of,  C,  3. 

Homer,  his  character,  V.,  i.  5. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Fl.,  i.  3. 

Horatius  Cocles,  Fl.,  i.  10:  V.,  ii.  6. 

Hortensius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  36.  His 
death,  V.,  ii.  4it.  His  son  killed  at 
Philippi,  v.,  li,  70, 

Janus,  temple  of,  Fl,,  ii,  3 ;  iv.  12 ; 
v.,  ii.  38, 

Jerusalem  entered  by  I'ompey,  Fl., 
iii,  5. 

IlhTians,   Roman   wars   with  them, 

.  tl.,  ii.  5,  13.  Subdued  by  Augus- 
tus, Fl.,  iv.  12;  v.,  ii.  39. 

Indians  send  embassadors  to  Augu.s- 
tus,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Indutiomarus,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Ion,  v.,  i.  4, 

lj>hitus  institutes  the  Olympian 
games,  V.,  i.  7. 

Isocrates,  orator,  V.,  i,  16. 

Istriuu  war,  Fl.,  ii.  10. 

Italic  war,  \'.,  ii.  15. 

Juba  overthrown  by  Ca>sar,  Fl.,  iv. 
2.     His  death,  ih.  ;  V.,  ii.  53,  54. 

Judges,  or  Jurymen,  Ep.,  i.  7. 

Jugurtha,  son  of  Slastanal)al,  and 
ncfihcw  of  Ma.-^iiiissa,  J.,  5.  His 
character  and  habits,  J.,  6.  His 
popularity  dreaded  by  Micij>sa,  ib. 
Sent  with  au.xiliary  troons  to  the 
Romans  at  the  hiegc  of  Isumantin, 
J.,  7.  Flattered  there  by  certain 
Romans,  aii<l  receives  ft'iendly  ad- 
vice from  Seipio,  J.,  8.  Adoi)ted 
bv  Mieipsa,  J.,  9.  Addressed  by 
Mieipsa  on  his  death-be<l,  J.,  10. 
His  conferenee  witli  .\<lherbnl  and 
Hiempsal  arter  Micipsa's  «lenth,  J., 

11.  Plots   against   Iliemi»sal,  J., 

12.  Murders  him,  ih.  AM)ireH  to 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia, 
and  defeats  Aclherbal,  J.,  13.  Sees 
no  hope  of  ultimate  success  but  in 
Roman  avarice,  ib.     Success  of  his 
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bribery,  J.,  13,  15.  Ten  commis- 
Bionera  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  bim  and  Adhcrbal,  J.,  16. 
Works  on  Seaurus,  and  obtains 
the  more  valuable  portion  of  Nvi- 
midia,  ib.  Invades  the  territories 
of  Adherbal,  J.,  20.  Keceives 
another  embassy  from  the  senate, 
J.,  22.  Disregards  it,  and  besieges 
Cirta,  J.,  22,  23.      Takes  it,   and 

guts  Adherbal  to  death,  J.,  26. 
ends  more  deputies  to  Eome  with 
bribes,  who  are  not  admitted  into 
the  city,  J.,  28.  Bribes  the  consul 
Calpurnius  to  grant  him  peace,  J., 
29.  Is  brought  by  Cassius  to  Kome 
to  give  evidence,  J.,  32.  Bribes 
Bgebius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  J., 
83.  Procures  the  death  of  Massi- 
va,  J.,  35.  Quits  Italy,  ih.  Maneu- 
vers against  the  consul  Albinus, 
J.,  36.  Surprises  Aulus,  and  sends 
the  Eomans  under  the  yoke,  J., 
38.  Finds  that  he  has  to  contend 
•with  a  man  of  ability  in  Metellus^ 
J.,  46,  48.  Resolves  to  come  to  a 
battle  with  him,  J.,  48.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  arrangements  and  con- 
test, J.,  49-52.  Is  at  last  repulsed, 
53.  Not  dispirited,  J.,  54.  His 
activity,  J,,  55.  Attacks  the  Eo- 
man  camp  near  Zama,  J.,  58.  Ee- 
Bolves  on  surrendering  to  Metellus, 
J.,  62.  Changes  his  mind,  ib.  His 
renewed  activity,  J.,  66.  His  dis- 
quietude from  the  treachery  of  his 
adherents,  J.,  72,  76.  Eouted  by 
Metellus,  J.,  74.  Flees  to  Thala, 
J.,  75.  Quits  it,  J.,  76.  Flees  to 
Getulia,  J.,  80.  Unites  with  Boc- 
chus,  J.,  80,  81.  Surprised  by 
Marius,  J.,  88.  lie  ancl  Bocchus 
unsuccessfully  attack  Marius,  J., 
1)7-99,  101.    Desirous  of  peace,  J., 

111.  Agrees  to  a  conference,  J., 

112.  Seized  by  the  treachery  of 
Bocchus,  J.,  113.  See  Fl.,  in.  1 ; 
v.,  ii.  9,  11,  12. 

Julia  Augusta^  daughter  of  Livius 
Drusus,  v.,  li.  71. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Mareellus,  then  of  Agrippa,  then 
of  Tib.  Nero,  V.,  ii.  94,  96.  Her 
misconduct  and  banishment,  V.,  ii. 
100. 

Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  her  death,  FL, 
iv.  2;  v.,  ii.  47, 


Julius,  Caius,  C,  27. 

Julius  Proeulus,  FL,  i,  1. 

Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  V.,  ii.  88. 

Junius  Blaesus,  V.,  ii.  125. 

Junius  Silanus,  Decimus,  gives  his 
opinion  for  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death,  C,  50.  Caesar's  oDscrva- 
tions  on  it,  C,  51. 

Jupiter  Stator,  FL  i.  1. 

King,  th«  first  title  of  sovereignty, 
C,  2. 

Labienus,  FL,  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  40.  Falls 
at  Muuda,  V.,  ii.  55. 

Labienus,  his  son,  V.,  ii.  78. 

Lacedemonians,  C,  2 ;  V.,  i.  4,  17. 
Conquer  the  Athenians,  and  set  the 
thirty  tyrants  over  them,  C,  51. 

Lseca,  Marcus  Fortius,  C,  27. 

Lffilius,  orator,  V.,  i.  17  ;  ii.  9. 

Lancia,  FL,  iv.  12. 

Langobardians,  V.,  ii.  106. 

Laodicea  taken,  V.,  ii.  69. 

Lares,  town  of,  J.,  90. 

Latins,  their  wars  with  the  Eomans, 
FL,  L  11,  14. 

Laurel  growing  up  in  a  ship,  FL,  ii. 
7. 

Laurentian  marshes,  V.,  ii.  19. 

Laws,  Agrarian,  ii.  2,  6.  Eoscian,  V., 
ii.  32.    Manihan,  V.,  ii.  33. 

Lentulus,  Publius  L.  Sura,  C,  17. 
His  operations  at  Eome,  C.,  39,  40. 
Gives  Vulturcius  a  letter  for  Cati- 
line, C,  44.  Brought  before  the 
Senate  by  Cicero,  C,  46.  Com- 
mitted to  custody,  C.,  47.  His 
freedmen  seek  to  rescue  him,  C, 
50.  Put  to  death,  C,  55 ;  FL,  iv. 
1  \  v.,  ii.  34. 

Lepidus,  Marcus,  C,  18. 

Lepidus,  Marcus  ^mihus,  consul, 
his  speech  against  Sylla,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Speech  of  Philippus  against  him, 
ib.    His  insurrection,  Fl.,  iii.  23. 

Lepidus  the  Triumvir,   FL,   iv.    6. 
Proscribes  his  brother,  ib. ;  V.,  ii." 
67.     Left  to  guard  the  city,  FL, 
iv.  7.    See  V.,  ii.  63,  64,  66,  67,  80, 
88. 

Lepidus,  his  son,  plots  against  Au- 
gustus, v.,  ii.  88. 

Leptis  Major,  J.,  77.  Faithful  to  the 
Komans,  ib.     Its  origin,  J.,  78. 

Leptis  Minor,  J.,  19. 

Lesbos,  v.,  i.  2> 
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Libyans,  and  Getuliana,  original  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  J.,  18.  Sub- 
dued under  Augustus,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Licinius,  Macer,  tribune,  his  speech 
to  the  people  on  the  tribuuitial 
power,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 

Ligurians,  their  war  with  the  Ko- 
raan?,  Fl.,  ii.  3. 

Livia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  her  flight, 
v.,  ii.  75.  Married  to  Augustus, 
v.,  ii.  79. 

LivT,  v.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  SO. 

Lollius  defeated  in  Germany,  V.,  ii. 
97.    His  death,  V.,  ii.  102.' 

Lucilia,  mother  of  Porapey,  V.,  ii. 
29. 

Lucilins,  poet,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Lucretius,  poet,  \ .,  ii.  30. 

Lucullus  defeats  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes,  V.,  ii.  33.     Opposes  Pom- 

{)ey,  v.,  ii.  40.     His   avarice  and 
uxury,  v.,   ii.   03.     His  triumph, 

v.,  ii.  34. 
Lucullus,  his  son,  falls  at  Philippi, 

v.,  ii.  71. 
Lucullus,  Publins,  a  tribune,  J.,  37. 
Lupereal,  V.,  i.  15;  ii.  56. 
Lupia,  river,  V.,  ii.  105. 
Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus,  aids  Marius  in 

defeating  the  Cimbri,  V.,   ii.   12. 

His  death,  V.,  ii.  22. 
Lycia  conquered  by  Brutus,  V.,  ii. 

69,  102. 
Lycurgus,  V.,  i.  6. 
Lydia  and  Lydus,  V.,  i.  1. 
Lysippus,  V'.,  i.  1. 

Macedonia  gains  universal  empire, 
v.,  i.  6.  Slado  a  Koman  provmce, 
v.,  ii.  83.  Overrun  by  barbarians, 
v.,  ii.  110. 

Macedonian  war,  C,  51 :  Fl..  ii.  7. 
Second,  Fl.,  ii.  12.    Third,  li.  14. 

MaccdduicuSj  V.,  ii.  74. 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  Fl.,  ii.  C. 

Miitenas,  V.,  ii.  88. 

Mitlius,  Fl.,  i.  20. 

Magius,  Celer  Vcllcianus,  the  author's 
brother,  V.,  ii.  115. 

Magiua,  Minatius,  the  author's  ances- 
tor, v.,  ii.  10. 

Magins,  Decins,  ditto,  V.,  ii.  10. 

Mauiilius  of  Tnsonlum,  Fl.,  i.  11. 

Mainiliiis  T/un<tanu»,  a  tribune,  pro- 
|>o8is  a  law  for  invehligating  Ju- 
purtha's  alTuirs,  J.,  40.  It  is  passd, 
il'. 


Mancinns  besieges  Carthage,  Fl.,  ii, 
15.  Surrendered  to  the  Is'nrnan- 
tines,  Fl.,  ii.  17;  V.,  ii.  1. 

Manilius  Mancinus,  J.,  73. 

Mimlius  Caius,  an  adherent  of  Cati- 
line, C,  24,  27,  28,  30.  Sends  mes- 
sengers to  Quintus  Marcius  Rex, 
C,  32,  33.  Commands  the  right 
wing  in  Catiline's  army,  C,  59.  Is 
killed,  C,  60. 

Manlius  Capitolinus  defends  the  Cap- 
itol, Fl.,  I.  1,  3.     His  death,  i.  26. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Fl.,  i.  13. 

Manhus,  Aulus,  lieutenant-general  to 
Marius,  J.,  b»J,  90,  lOO,  102. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  J.,  114. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Titus,  puts  his 
own  son  to  death,  C,  52. 

Marcelltis  opposes  Hannibal,  Fl.,  ii. 
6.  Makes  Sicily  a  province,  V.,  ii. 
88. 

Marcellns,  nephew  of  Augustus,  V., 
ii.  93. 

Marcius  Philippns,  Fl.,  ii.  12. 

Marcius  Kcx,  (.2u'nt"^i  C.,  30.  His 
answer  to  the  deputies  from  Man- 
lius, C,  34. 

^larcomanni,  V.,  ii.  108. 

Mariea,  lake,  V.,  ii.  19. 

Marius,  Caius,  lieutenant-general  of 
Mctellus,  J.,  40.  Joins  Metellus  at 
Zania,  J.,  57.  Supports  him,  J., 
5Sj  60.  Elated  by  omens  in  sacra- 
ficmg,  J.,  63.  A  native  of  Arpi- 
num,  id.  His  youth  and  character, 
ib.  Kesolvcs  on  standing  for  the 
consulship,  J.,  64.  Kescnts  the 
haughtiness  of  Mctellus,  id.  His 
boasts,  id.  Works  upon  Ganda, 
J.,  05.  Goes  to  TJorne,  and  is 
chosen  consul,  J.,  73.  Is  appointed 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Nuiuidia,  J., 
78,  b2.  His  hostility  to  the  nobles, 
J.,  84.  His  speech' to  the  people, 
J.,  8'».  Enlists  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  J.,  f-O.  Assumes  the  com- 
mand in  Numidia,  il>.  His  pro- 
ceedings, J.,  h7.  Surprises  Ju- 
gurtha,  .1.,  bS.  Determines  to  be- 
siege Capsa,  J.,  89.  Takes  it,  J., 
91.  Takes  a  ptroncr  fort  on  tho 
river  Mulucha,  J.,  9'j-'.t4.  Attacked 
\>y  Jugnrtha  and  Booohus,  but 
routs  them,  J.,  97-99.  His  caution, 
J.,  liX>.  Houts  the  two  kings 
again,  J.,  lol.  Receives  Jujfu*"- 
ILa   prisoner   fVom  Sylla,  J.,  113. 
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Elected  consul  again,  and  tri- 
umphs, J.,  114.  See  FI.,  iii.  1. 
Defeats  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
Fl.,  iii.  3.  Civil  war  with  Sylla, 
Fl.,  iii.  21.  Se&  V.,  ii.  11,  13,  15, 
19,  20,  23. 

Marius  the  younger,  Fl.,  iii.  21 ;  V., 
ii.  26,  27. 

Marius,  Caius,  his  eagle,  C,  59. 

Maroboduus,  V.,  ii.  108,  109. 

Mars,  temple  of,  V.,  ii.  100. 

Marseilles,  FL,  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  15,  50. 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  his 
services  to  the  Romans,  J.,  6.  His 
friendship  for  them,  ih.  ;  FL,  iii.  1. 

Massiva,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J., 
35.  Murdered  by  Jugurtha's 
agents,  ib.  ;  FL,  iii.  1. 

Mastanabal,  father  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  5. 

Mauretania,  J.,  19. 

Maximus,  Quintus,  J.,  4. 

Medes,  J.,  18.  Name  said  to  be  cor- 
rupted into  Moors,  ib.  Universal 
empire  of,  V.,  i.  6. 

Medon,  Archon,  V.,  i.  2. 

Memmius,  Caius,  a   tribune  of  the 

Seople,  hostile  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  27. 
[is  speech  to  the  people,  J.,  31.. 
Ills  address  to  the  people,  and  to 
Jugurtha,  J.,  33. 

Menander,  V.,  i.  16. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  FL,  i.  23. 

Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  V.,  20,  22. 

Messala  Corvinus  saved  by  Octavius, 
v.,  ii.  70. 

Messana,  FL,  ii.  2. 

Metapontum,  V.,  i.  1. 

Metellus  Celer,  Quintus,  C,  30,  42. 
Cuts  off  Catiline's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
C,  57. 

Metellus,  Balearicus,  FL,  iii.  8. 

Metellus  Creticus,  Quintus,  C.,  30. 
Subdues  Crete,  FL,  iii.  7.  Ilis  tri- 
umph, FL,  iv.  2. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  Quintus,  elect- 
ed consul,  J.,  43.  Has  Numidia 
for  his  province,  ib.  Receives  the 
command  of  the  army  from  Albi- 
nus,  J.,  44.  His  judicious  reforma- 
tion of  it.  J.,  44,  45.  His  activity, 
J.,  46.  Retorts  upon  Jugurtha  his 
own  artifices,  J.,  46,  48.  Repulses 
Jugurtha,  after  a  hard  contest,  J., 
50-53.  His  further  operations,  J., 
54.  His  success  causes  great  joy 
at  Rome,  J.,  55.  Besieges  Zama, 
J.,  56-60.    Raises  the  siege,  J.,  61. 


Works  upon  Bomilcar,  J.,  61,  Re- 
ceives oilers  of  surrender  from  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  62.  Offended  at  Ma- 
rius's  ambition  for  the  consulship, 
J.,  64.  Takes  Thala,  J.,  75,  76. 
Hia  feelings  on  hearing  that  Marius 
was  to  succeed  him,  J.,  82,  83. 
Tampers  with  Bocchus,  J.,  83. 
His  return  to  Rome,  and  recep- 
tion there,  J.,  88.  See  FL,  iii.  1 ; 
v.,  ii.  11,  i5.  Was  an  orator,  V., 
ii.  9. 

Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  his 
reception  and  conduct  in  Spain, 
Fr.,B.  ii.  Engaged  in  the  Italian 
war,  v.,  ii.  15.  Defeats  Sylla's 
enemies  at  Faventia,  V.,  ii.  28. 

Metius  Fufetius,  FL,  i.  3. 

Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  J.,  5.  His 
fear  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  6,  7.  En- 
deavors to  win  him  by  kindness, 
and  adopts  him,  J.,  9.  His  dying 
address  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  10  ;  FL, 
iii.  1. 

Miletus  colonized,  V.,  i.  4. 

Milo  kills  Cloil  us,  V.,  ii.  47.  Is  killed 
at  Compsa,  V.,  ii.  68. 

Milvian  Bridge,  Allobroges  arrested 
on,  C,  45. 

Mind,  observations  on^  J.,  1,  2. 

Minturnoc,  v.,  i.  14;  ii.  U. 

Mithridates,  his  letters  to  Arsaces, 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  War  between  him  and 
the  Romans,  FL,  iii.  5.  His  death, 
ib.    See  V.,  ii.  18,  37,  40. 

Mitylene,  V.,  i.  4.  Its  treachery,  V., 
ii.  18,  53. 

Morini,  FL,  iii.  10. 

Mucins,  Scajvola,  FL,  i.  10. 

Mucius,  a  lawyer.  V.,  ii.  9. 

Mulucha,  city,  Fl.,  iii.  1. 

Mulucha,  river,  J.,  19.  Divided  the 
kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Boc- 
chus, J.,  92. 

Mummius  destroj's  Corinth,  FL,  ii. 
16  ;  v.,  i.  12,  13.  A  new  man,  V., 
ii.  128. 

Munda,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  2. 

Mura^na,  Caius,  C.,  42. 

Murajua,  L.,  conspires  against  Au- 
gustus, v.,  ii.  91. 

Mural  crown,  V.,  i.  12. 

Muthul  river,  J.,  48. 

Mutina,  battle  of,  FL,  iv.  4. 

Mutina,  v.,  ii.  61. 

Mysians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl., 
IV.  12. 
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Nabdalsa  lea^s^es  ajrainst  Jugortha, 

J.,  70.    Discovered,  J.,  71. 
Karbo  Marcius,  V.,  i.  lo  ;  ii.  8. 
Ncaj)olis,  v.,  i.  4.  Its  games  in  honor 

or  Augustus,  v.,  ii.  123. 
Nero,   Tib.   CI.,  father  of   Tiberius 

Cajsar,  raises  commotions,  V.,  ii. 

75. 
Nero,  Tiberius.    See  Tiberius. 
Nestor,  V.,  i.  1. 
Nicomede3,  king  of  Bithynia,  Fr., 

B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridutes) ;  Fl., 

iii.  5 ;  V.^  ii.  4,  39. 
Xinus,  v.,  1.  6. 
Nobilitv,  tvranny  of,  J.,  41. 
Nola,  v.,  i*.  7. 

Kueerinus,  Publius  Sittius,  C.,  21. 
Numa  Porapilius,   reign  of,  Fl.,   i. 

2,  8. 
Numantinc  War,  J.,  7.    Destruction 

of  Xuinantia,  FL,  ii.  18. 
Numidians,  whence  tlieir  name,  J., 

18.     Their  origin  and  j^rogres.-*,  ih. 

Kumidia  made  a  province,  V.,  ii. 

39. 
Numitor,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Oblivion,  river  of,  Fl.,  ii.  17. 

(>bsidional  crown,  V.,  i.  12. 

Oericulum,  Fl.,  i.  7. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Antony,  V.,  ii.  78. 

Octavius,  lather  of  Augustus,  V.,  ii. 
59. 

Octavius.     See  Augustus  Cirsar. 

Olympic  games  instituted,  V'.,  i.  7. 

Ojiinuun  wine,  V.,  ii.  7. 

Opimius,  Lucius,  chief  of  ten  com- 
missioners for  dividing  the  king- 
dom of  Nnmidia,  J.,  16.  Kills  (\ 
Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  V., 
ii.  6. 

Ops,  her  temple,  V.,  ii.  CO. 

Orestes,  V.,  i.  1.     Ilis  sons,  V.,  i.  2. 

Orestilla,  Aurelia,  C,  1.5,  35. 

Orodes,  king  of  I'arthia,  cuts  off 
CYa.'«sns,  V'.,  ii.  46,  91. 

Osci  corrupt  Cuma,  V.,  i.  4. 

Ostia,  Fl.,  i.  4 ;  V.,  ii.  94. 

Otho,  Roscius,  las  law,  V.,  ii.  32. 

Ovid,  v.,  ii.  36. 

Pacorns,  the  Partliian  prince,  dcfeut- 

cd,  Fl.,  iv.  9  ;  V.,  ii.  78. 
Pacnvius,  writer  of  tragedicH,  V.,  il. 

9. 
Pulinurus,  prom.,  V.,  ii.  79. 


Pannonians,  subdued  by  Augustus, 

Fl.,  iv.  12;  v.,  ii.  89,  114.    Rebel, 

v.,  ii.  110. 
Pansa,  his  advice  to  Copsar,  V.,  ii.  57. 

His  death,  V.,  ii.  Gl. 
Parilia,  birthday  of  liorao,  V.,  i.  7. 
Parthia,  war  of  the  Romans  with,  FL, 

iiL  11. 
Parthians  conouer  Crassns,  Fl.,  iii. 

11.    Defeated  by  Ventidius,   Fl., 

iv.  9.     Conquer  Antonv,   iv.   11. 

Return  the  Roman  btaiiclards,  FL, 

iv.  12;  v.,  ii.  91.    ike\\/u.  46, 

UK),  101. 
Parties,  political,  how  formed,  J.,  41. 
Patricians,  V.,  i.  8. 
Paulus  ^milius  subdues  Pen«es.  Fl., 

ii.  12 ;  v.,  i.  9.     His  sons,  V.,  1. 10. 
Paulus  JCmilius  slain  at  Cannce,  V., 

i.  9. 
Pedius,  consul,  his  law  against  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Pelasgi  remove  to  Athens,  V.,  i.  8. 
Peloponnesians  build  Megani,  V.,  i. 

2. 
Pelops,  his   family  expelled  by  the 

Hcraclidffi,  V.,  i.  2. 
Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes,  V.,  i.  1. 
Perperna  conquers  Aristonicus,  V., 

u.  4. 
Perperna  murders  Sertorius,  V.,  ii. 

80.    Conquered  by  I'ouipey,  Fl., 

iii.  22. 
Perses,   king  of  Macedonia,  C,  61, 

81;  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 

datcs);  FL,  ii.  Vl\  V.,  i.  9,  11. 
Persians.  J.,  18.    Their  universal  em- 
pire, V .,  i.  6. 
I'crusia,  siego  of,  FL,  iv.  5 ;  V.,  ii. 

74. 
Pctreius,  Marcus,  comm.-uuls  for  .\n- 

tonius  in  the  battle  with  Catiline, 

C,  59. 
Petreius  and  Afranius  in  Bpoin,  Fl., 

iv.  2.      Pctreius's  death,  ib.     Sm 

v.,  ii.  48,  50. 
Plmrnaces  conquered  by  Ciesar,  H., 

iv.  2;  v.,  ii.  4o. 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  2  ;  V.,ii. 

52. 
Philani,  Altars  of,  J.,  19.     Legend 

of  the  Philani,  J.,  79. 
Philemon,  writer  of  comedv,  V.,  i. 

Ifl. 
PI'       '  ■   .'  of  Macedonia  (Letter  ol 
s),  Fr.,  B.  iv. ;   FL,  ii. 

V,    ^  .,  1.  6. 
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Philip,  step-father  of  Augustus,  V., 
ii.  59,  60. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  7  ;  V.,  ii. 
VO. 

Philippns,  Lucius,  his  speech  against 
LepiJus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Pliauiciaiis,  some  settled  in  Africa, 
J.,  19. 

Picenum,  C,  57.  War  with  the  peo- 
ple of,  Fl.,  i.  19 ;  v.,  ii.  29,  105. 

Piudar,  V.,  i.  17. 

Piraoeus,  V.,  ii.  23. 

Pirates  subdued  by  Pompey,  Fl.,  iii. 
6  ;  v.,  ii.  31.  Crucified  by  Caesar, 
v.,  ii.  42. 

Piso,  Caius,  could  not  prevail  on  Ci- 
cero to  accuse  Caesar,  C,  49.  Why 
he  hated  C£Esar,  ib. 

Piso,  Cnaeus,  C,  18.  Sent  into  Spain, 
C,  19.    His  death,  ib. 

Pistoria,  C,  57. 

Placentia,  V.,  i.  14. 

Plancus  joins  Antony,  V„  ii.  63. 
Proscribes  his  brother,  v.,  ii.  67, 
74.  Flees  with  Fulvia,  V.,  ii.  76. 
ilis  desertion  to  Augustus,  and 
servility,  V.,  ii.  83. 

Plato,  v.,  i.  16. 

Plautian  Law,  C,  31. 

Plautus,  Lucius,  accuses  Catiline, 
C,  31. 

PoUio.    See  Asinius. 

Pompeius  Kufus,  Quintus,  C,  SO. 

Pompey,  first  consul  of  the  family, 
v.,  ii.  1. 

Pompev,  consul,  slain  by  the  troops 
of  Cn.  Pompey,  V,,  ii.  20. 

Pompey,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
v.,  ii.  15.  His  conduct  and  death, 
v.,  ii.  21. 

Pompey,  Cnoeus,  C,  16,  17.  His  let- 
ter to  the  senate,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  Men- 
tioned in  the  speech  of  Licinius, 
Fr.,  B.  iii.  His  followers,  Ep.,  ii, 
2.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  FL,  iii.  5.  His 
further  proceedings  in  the  East, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  ib.    Subdues  the 

?irates,  FL,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
'ajsar,  FL,  iv.  2.  His  theaters,  ib. 
His  death,  ib. ;  V.,  ii.  52,  53.  See 
v.,  ii.  29,  30,  32,  37,  49.  Marries 
Julia,  v.,  ii.  44. 
Pompey,  Cnaeus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Caesar,  FL, 
iv.  2.  His  death,  ib. 
Pompey,  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the 


Great,  his  contests  with  Caesar,  FL, 

iv.  2.     His  war  with  Octavius  and 

Antony,  and  death,  FL,  iv.  8.    See 

v.,  ii.  72,  77,  79. 
Pom  tin  us,  Cuius.    See  Valerius  Flac- 

cus. 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  FL,  i. 

16. 
Pontius  Telesinus,  V.,  ii.  27  ;  FL,  iii. 

18,  21. 
Pontus,  war  witb,  FL,  iii.  5.    Made 

a  province,  V.,  iL  38. 
Popedius,  FL,  iii.  18. 
Popilius  Loenas,  V.,  i.  10. 
Populace,  their  feelings,  C,  37,  48. 
Porcian  Law,  C,  51. 
Porcius,  Marcus  P.  Laeca,  C,  17. 
Porsena,  his  war  with  the  Romans, 

FL,  i.  10. 
Porticos  of  Metellus  and  Scipio,  V., 

ii.  1. 
Posthumius,  Albinus,  severe  censor, 

v.,  i.  10. 
Posthumius,  dictator,  FL,  i.  11. 
Posthumius,  Lucius,  Ep.,  i.  9. 
Proscription,  invented   oy  Sylla,  V., 

ii.  28;  FL,   iii.  21.     That  of  the 

triumvirate,  FL,  ii.  6  ;  V.,  ii.  66. 
Pseudo-Philippus,  FL,  ii.  14 ;  V.,  i. 

11. 
Ptolemy,  V.,  i.  10. 
Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mith- 

ridates.) 
Ptolemy  causes  Pompey's  death,  FL, 

iv.  2 ;  v.,  ii.  45. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  FL,  iii.  9  ; 

v.,  ii.  53. 
Punic  wars,  first,  FL,  ii.  1.    Second, 

ii.  6.     Third,  iL  15. 
Punic  books  of  king  Hiempsal,  J., 

17. 
Pyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Eomans, 

FL,  i.  18.    See  V.,  i.  1, 15. 

Quinctius,  Lucius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech 

of  Licinius). 
Quintilius  Varus,  killed  by  his  freed- 

man,  V.,  ii.  71. 
Quintilius  Varus,  son  of  the  former, 

killed  with  his  army  in  Germany, 

V.J  ii.  117-120. 
Quinnus,  name  of  Komulus,  FL,  i.  1. 

Rabirius,  poet,  V.,  ii.  36. 
Raudian  plains,  v.,  ii.  12;  FL,  iii.  3. 
Regulus,  FL,  ii.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  38. 
Remus,  FL,  i.  1.    His  death,  ib. 
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Rewards     offered     for    information  ' 
aV^ct  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
C,  30. 

Rhfletians  subdued,  V.,  ii.  39,  95. 

Khea  Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1. 

Rhodes,   faithless   to  Rome  in    the 
Macedonian  war,  C,  51 ;  V.,  i.  9. 
Act  with  zeal  against  Mithridatef',  j 
v.,  il.  18.     Taken  by  Cassius,  V.,  j 
ii.  69. 

Rhoemetalcea,  king  of  Thrace,  V.,  ii.  j 
112. 

Rome,  founded  by  the  Trojans,  C,  ' 
6 :  v.,  i.  7.    Character  and  actions  | 
01  its  early  inhabitants,  C,  6-11/ j 
Commencement  of   licentiousness 
among    the  soldiery,   C,    11.     Its 
condition  at  the  tune  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  C,  36.   Romans  adoi»t-  j 
ed  from  other    nations   whatever  j 
they  considered   elijjible,  C,   51 ; 
Fl.,  i.  5.    Causes  of  Rome's  great- 
ness, C,  53.     When  most  power- 
ful, Fr.,  B.  i.     When  most  blame- 
less in  morals,  ib.     Cause  of  dis-  I 
sensions  in  Rome,  Fr.,  Ii.  i.    Rca-  ' 
sons  why  Romans   nmdo  war  on 
other  nations,  Fr.,   B.  iv.  (Letter 
of  Mithridates).      Degeneracy  of 
the  common    people.    Kn.,    i.    5. 
IIow  Rome  likely  to  tall,  Fp.,  ii.  5. 
Rome's  greatness,   Fl.,  Pre/.    Its 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age,  ih.     Its  just  and  unjust  wars, 
Fl.,  ii.  19.     Its   gradual  corruption 
of  morals,  Fl.,  iii.  12. 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Svlla, 
Fr.,  B.  i. 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea 
Sylvia,  Fl.,  i.  1.  His  youth,  i^. 
Builds  Rome,  ih.  His  reic^n  and 
death,  ih.     His  efficiency,  Fl.,  i.  8. 

Rubicon,  V.,ii.  49. 

Rulilius,  a  lieut.-gen.  of  MetcUus, 
J..  49,  86. 

Rutilius,  historian,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Sabines,  Fl.^^  i.  1,  15.  Made  Roman 
citizens,  \  .,  i.  14. 

Sacriportus,  V.,  ii.  26. 

Sffinius,  Lucius,  ('.,  80. 

Saguntuin,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Salemlicus,  Fl.,  ii.  17. 

Sallentinc  War,  Fl.,  i.  20. 

Saliust,  engaged  early  in  political 
atfairs,  C..  3.  DeterminoB  on  writ- 
ing detaclied  jwrtions  of  tho  hii»- 


tory  of  Rome,  C,  4.  Where  his 
large  history  commenced,  Fr.,  B. 
i.,  inii.  Did  not  write  the  Two 
Epistles  to  Caesar, j>.  233,  »eq.  Rival 
ot  Thucydides,  \  .,  ii.  36. 

Salyi,  or  S'alyes,  Fl.,  iii.  1  ;  V.,  i.  15. 

Samnites,  C,  51.  Their  wars  with 
the  Romans,  Fl.,  i.  16,  17.  Made 
Rom:m  citizens,  V.,  i.  14. 

Sardanapalus  killed,  v.,  i.  C. 

Sardinia  conquered,  Fl.,  ii.  6  ;  V., 
ii.  3S, 

Sarmatians  subdued  by  Augustus, 
Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Saturninus,  Fr.^  B.  i.  (Speech  of 
riiilippus) ;  \  .,  ii.  12. 

Sca'va,  centurion,  his  valor,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Scaurus,  ^Eniilius,  his  character,  J., 
15.  One  of  an  embassy  to  Jugur- 
tha,  J.,  25.  Accompanies  the  con- 
sul Bestiu  into  Numidia,  J.,  2'B. 
Bribed  by  Jugurtha,  J.,  29.  His 
influence'with  tho  senate,  J.,  30. 
Appointed  one  of  three  commis- 
Biouers  to  investigate  Jugurtha's 
affairs,  J.,  4"J ;  Fl.^  iii.  1. 

Scaurus,  orator,  V.,  li.  9. 

Scipio  Africanus,  I'ublius,  J.,  4.  Re- 
ceives Masinissa  into  alliance  with 
Rome,  J.,  5.  His  patronage  of 
Jugurtha  at  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia,  J.,  7,  22.  His  atlvice  to  him, 
J.,  8.  Ilis  letter  to  Micipsa,  J.,  9. 
He  destroys  Carthage,  H-j  »•  15. 
Destrovs  Numantia,  Fl.,  ii.  18. 
See  V.,'i.  12,  13  ;  ii.  4. 

Scipio,  brother  of  Scij'io  Africanus, 
subdues  Antiochus,  Fl.,  ii.  s. 

Scipio,  orator,  V.,  i.  17. 

Scipio  Niisica,  consul,  J.,  26  ;  V.,  ii, 
1. 

Scipio,  P.,  son  of  Africanus,  V.,  i.  10. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  deserted  by  his 
troops,  v.,  ii.  25. 

Scipios,  Ciuius  and  Publius,  their 
acts  in  Sj)ain,  Fl.,  ii.  6,  17  ;  V.,  ii. 
88.     Are  slain,  V.,  ii.  9t». 

Scipios,  Two,  a'dilcs,  V'.,  ii.  8. 

Scorda,  FL,  ii.  13. 

Scordisci,  Fl.,  iii.  4;  V.,  ii.  8,  39. 

Scrilwnia,  mother  of  Julia,  V'.,  ii. 
100. 

Scyrrua,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Scythians  send  embaasadors  to  Au- 
gustus, Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Seditions  at  Rome,  Fl.,  i.  22-26 ;  iii. 
13-17. 
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Seianus,V.,  ii.  116, 127. 

Seleucia,  V.,  ii._  46. 

Semiramis,  V.  i.  6. 

Sempronia,  her  character,  C,  25. 
Iler  connection  with  Dccimus-Bru- 
tus,  C,  40. 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  V.,  ii.  100. 

Senate,  might  be  augmented  in  num- 
bers, Ep.,  i.  11,  12. 

Sentius  Baturninus,  V.,  ii.  27,  92. 
His  character,  V.,  ii.  105,  109. 

Septimius,  C,  27. 

Seres  send  embassadors  to  Augustus, 
FL,  iv.  12. 

Serpent  at  Bagrada,  FL,  ii.  2. 

Sertorius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Pom- 
pey).  The  war  with  him,  Fl.,  iii. 
22.    See  V.,  ii.  25,  30,  90. 

Serviha,  wife  of  Lepidus,  kills  her- 
self, v.,  ii.  88. 

Servius  Tullius,  his  reign,  Fl.,  i.  6,  8. 

Sextise  Aquae,  V.,  i.  15  ;  Fl.,  iii.  3. 

Sicca,  town  of,  J.,  56.  Kevolts  from 
Jugurtha,  ib. 

Sicily,  Fl.,  ii.  2;  V.,  ii.  37.  Con- 
quered by  Marcellus,  FL,  ii.  6  ;  V., 
ii.  38.  Insurrection  of  slaves  in, 
FL,  iii.  19. 

Sidonians  built  Leptis  Majorj  J.,  78. 

Sigimer,  German  prince,  v.,  li.  118. 

Silanus,  Marcus,  v.,  ii.  12,  77. 

Silo.    See  Popedius. 

Sisenna,  the  historian,  J.,  95  ;  V.,  ii. 
9. 

Slaves,  war  of  Kome  with,  FL,  iii. 
19. 

Smyrna  builtj  V.,  i.  4. 

Socrates,  V.,  1. 16. 

Sophocles,  %b. 

Sosius,  Antony's  admiral,  V.,  ii.  85. 

Spain,  _war  in,  FL,  ii.  6,  17;  iv.  2; 
v.,  ii.  38.  Finally  reduced  under 
Augustus,  FL,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  ii.  90. 

Spartacus,  his  insurrection,  FL,  iii. 
20  ;  v.,  ii.  30. 

Spolia  Opima,  FL,  i.  1  ;  ii.  4. 

Spurius  Cassius,  FL,  i.  26. 

Statilius,  Lucius,  C,  17.  Appointed 
to  fire  the  city,  C,  43.  Charged 
before  the  senate,  and  committed 
to  custody,  C,  46, 47.  Put  to  death, 
C,  55. 

Statius  Murcus,  V.,  ii.  69,  72,  77. 

Suessa  Pomctia,  FL,  i.  7. 

Sulpicius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Suthul,  town  of,  besieged  by  Aulus, 
J.,  37. 


Sylla,  Lucius,  C,  6.  Began  well, 
but  ended  far  otherwise,  C,  11. 
His  veterans,  C,  16.  His  arrival 
in  Numidia  as  qucestor  to  Marius, 
J.,  95.  His  family  and  character, 
ib.  His  popularity  with  the  army, 
J.,  96.  Sent  by  Marius  to  Boc- 
chus,  J.,  102.  His  speech  to  Boc- 
chus,  ib.  Goes  again  to  Bocchus, 
J.,  105.  His  meeting  with  Volux, 
J.,  105-107.  Persuades  Bocchus 
to  betray  Jugurtha,  J.,  111.  Takes 
Jugurtha  prisoner,  J.,  114.  Speech 
of  Lepidus  against  him,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Abridged  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of  Li- 
cinius).  Goes  against  Mithridates, 
FL,  iii.  5;  V.,  ii.  23,  24.  Civil  war 
with  Marius,  FL,  iii.  21 :  V.,  ii.  26 
27.  His  atrocities  and  proscrip-' 
tion,  ib.  ;  V.,  ii.  28.  See  V.,  ii.  17, 
19,  23,  24,  26,  28. 

Sylla,  Publius,  C,  17. 

Sylla,  Servius,  ib. 

Syphax,  subdued  by  the  Komans, 
J.,  5. 

Syracuse,  FL,  ii.  6  ;  V.,  ii.  15,  38. 

Syria,  FL,  ii.  8 ;  V.,  ii.  37,  38,  46. 

Syrtes,  J.,  19.    Described,  J.,  78. 

Tanaquil,  FL,  i.  6. 
Tarcondimotus,  FL,  iv.  2. 
Tarentines,  their  war  with  the  Ko- 
mans, FL,  i.  18. 
Tarentum,  a  colony,  V.,  i.  15. 
Tarpeian  rock,  V.,  ii.  24. 
Tarquinius,  Lucius,  accuses  Crassus 

of  leaguing  with  Catiline,  C,  48. 

His  accusation  deemed  false  by  the 

senate,  ib. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  reign,  FL,  i. 

5,  8. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  reign,  FL, 

i.  7,  8. 
Tarrula,  Fr..  B.  i. 
Tatius,  FL,  1. 1, 
Taurus,  general  of  Octavius,  V.,  ii. 

85. 
Telamon,  V.,  i.  1. 
Telesinus,  FL,  iii.  18,  21 ;  V.,  ii.  16, 

27. 
Tencteri,  FL,  iii.  10. 
Terence,  V.,  i.  17. 
Teucer  builds  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  V., 

i.  1. 
Teutobochus,  FL,  iii.  3. 
Teutones,  FL,  iii.  3  ;  V.,  ii.  8,  12. 
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Thala,  city  of,  J.,  75.  Besiecred  by 
Metellus,  il>.  Taken,  J.,  70  ;  Fl., 
iii.  1. 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv.  2. 

Theophancd,  V.,  ii.  18. 

Thera^ans  founded  Cyrcne,  J.,  19. 

Thessalv,  V.,  i.  3. 

Thirmida,  J.,  12. 

Thoas  the  ^tolian,  FL,  ii.  8. 

Thracians,  war  of  the  Komana  with 
them,  Fl.,  iii.  4.  Subdued  by  Au- 
gustus, Fl.,  iv.  12  ;  v.,  ii.  98. 

Thurii,  v.,  ii.  63. 

Tiberius,  emneror.  His  character, 
v.,  ii.  94.  ^larries  Julia,  9*).  Tri- 
umphs over  the  Pannonians,  97. 
Ketires  to  Rhodes,  t7>.     Adopted 


Tyrants,  Tbirty,  at  Athens,  C,  51. 
Tyrrheuus,  V.,  i.  1. 

Vacca,  or  Va^,  J.,  29.  Metellus 
places  a  garrison  in  it,  J.,  47.  Re- 
volts from  the  Romans,  J.,  66. 
Recovered  by  Metellus,  J.,  69. 

Valerius  Antias,  V.,  ii.  9. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Lucius,  employed 
in  arresting  the  Allobrogian  depu- 
ties, C,  45. 

Valerius  l*ublicola,  Fl.,  i.  9. 

Vargunteius,  Lucius,  C,  17,  28. 

Varro,  his  death  at  Canna?,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 

Varro,  poet,  V.,  ii,  36. 

Varus,  river,  Fl.,  iii.  2. 

Varus  killed  in  Gennany,  Fl.,  iv.  12 ; 
v.,  ii.  117,  118,119. 


by  Augustus,  103.    Subdues  Ger- 
many,  106.      Prepares    to    attack    Vatinius,  V.,  ii.  69. 
Maroboduus,  103.     Conquers  the    Veientes,  Fl.,  i.  12. 
Dalmatians,  117.      Made  equal  in    Veileius,  grandfather  of  the  author, 
rank  with  Augustus,  121.    Takes]      V.,  ii.  6. 


the  government,  124.    View  of  his 

admmistration,  126. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  V.,  ii.  75. 
Tiberius  Nero,  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  conspirators,  C,  50. 
Tibullus,  v.,  ii.  36. 
Ticinus,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 
Tigranes,  Letter  of  Mithridat^s,  Fr., 

ii.  iv.     Defeated  by  Lucullus,  V., 

ii.  33.    Surrenders  to  Pompey,  V., 

ii.  37. 
Tigurini,  Fl.,  iii.  3. 
Ti-sidium,  J.,  62. 
Torquatiis,  I>ucius,  C,  18. 
Trajan,  Fl..  Pr<f. 
Trasimene  lake,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 
Trebia,  battle  of,  Fl.,  ii.  6. 
Trebonius.  a  conspirator  against  Cte- 

sar,  v.,  li.  56.    Shun,  69. 
Treviri,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 
Tribunitial  power,  seditious  nature 

of,  Fl.,  iii.  13. 
Triumvirate  of  Ca>sar,  Pompey,  and 

Crassufl,  Fl.,  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  44. 
Triumvirate  of  Augustus,   Antony, 

and  Ix'pidus,  Fl.,  iv.  6  ;  V.,  ii.  05. 
Trojans  foimded  liome,  C,  6. 
Tullia,  Fl.,  i.  7. 
TuUian  dungeon,  C,  55. 
TuUus  Ilostilius,  reign  of,  Fl.,  i.  8, 

8. 
Tullus,  Lucius,  r.,  18. 
Turpilius,   the  Roman   governor   of 

Vacca,  J.,  07.     Put  to  death,  J., 

09. 


Vellica,  Fl.,  iv.  12. 

Veneti,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Ventidius  defeats  the  Parthiaus,  Fl., 
iv.  9  ;  v.,  ii.  65,  78. 

Vercingetorix,  Fl.,  iii.  10. 

Vettius  Picens,  Fr.,  B.  i. 

Vienne,  V.,  ii.  121. 

Villa  Publica,  Ep.,  ii.  4. 

Vindelicia,  V.,  h.  39,  9.'). 

Vinicius,  Marcus,  V.,  i.  1, 1.*^ ;  ii.  118, 
atque  alibi. 

Virjfil,  prince  of  poets,  V.,  ii.  36. 

Virginius,  Fl.,  i.  24. 

Viriathus,  Fl.,  ii.  17;  V.,  ii.  1,  90. 

Viridomarus,  Fl.,  ii.  4. 

Visurgis,  V.,  ii.  105. 

Umbrenus  Publius,  liis  transactions 
with  the  deputies  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  C.,  40. 

Vol."*itji,  war  of  tho  Romans  witli 
them,  Fl.,  i.  21. 

Volux,  son  of  Bocchus.  J.,  101,  105. 
His  meeting  with  bylla,  J.,  106, 
107. 

Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  Ep.,  i. 
11. 

Utica,  J.,  25,  63.     Bnilt,  V.   i.  2. 

Vulso,  Manlius,  subdues  Gailognecia, 
v.,  ii.  39. 

Vulturciufl,  Titns,  accompanies  the 
AUobnjgian  deputies  on  their  de- 
]>arturc  fnjm  Ronu',  C.,  44.  Ar- 
rested, C.,  45.  Makes  a  full  con- 
fession, ('..  47.  Rewarded  by  tho 
senato  fur  liis  testimony,  < '.,  5o. 
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Wealth  too  much  rcj^arded,  C,  12. 
Will  of  Caesar,  V.,  ii.  59. 
Wills   made    amid    preparation    for 
battle,  v.,  ii.  5. 

Xauthippus,  Fl.,  ii.  2. 


Xerxes  in  a  toga,  V.,  ii.  33. 

Zama,  an  important  city,  besieged  by 
Metellus,  J.,  66.  Its  vigorous  de- 
fense, J.,  57,  60.  Metellus  raises 
the  Biege,  J.,  61 ;  FL,  iii.  1. 


THB    END. 
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HARFEH'S 
NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


TnB  want  of  a  Series  of  Literal  Tbanslatioxs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  An- 
thora  who  arc  usually  etudied  in  the  American  course  of  Academic  education,  has 
been  long  felt  by  the  most  intelligent  and  assiduous  Classical  Teachers.  That 
they  are  capable  of  being  abused  by  the  indolent  and  unfaithful  pupil  iff-no  plea 
against  their  utility  when  employed  in  their  legitimate  place.  A  translation  of 
.in  ancient  writer  into  English,  as  perfectly  literal  as  is  permitted  by  the  idioms 
of  the  respective  languages,  affords  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  instructor  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  arduous  task.  If  executed  with  fidelity  and  skill,  it  saves 
much  time  and  labor  in  the  consultation  of  dictionaries,  and  embodies  the  best 
results  of  philological  acumen  and  research  in  the  shortest  possible  space.  Pages 
of  learned  commentary  arc  thus  concentrated  in  the  rendering  of  a  single  word. 

The  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  arc  reprints  from  "  L'oiin's  Clabbical 
LiBBABY,"  brought  out  uniform  with  the  English  edition,  and  conipriiing  faith- 
ful translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cla^^ics. 

Earh  work  will  include  short  suggestive  notes,  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
as  well  as  the  actual  wants  of  the  student.  Copious  and  accurate  indices  will  bo 
api)ended  to  every  translation.  No  version  will  be  adopted  without  ample  and 
thorough  revision,  correcting  its  errors  by  the  lights  of  modem  research,  and 
placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  present  improved  state  of  philological  leaminp. 

This  New  Clas.sioal  LinBABY  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  whole 
corps  of  American  Classical  Teachers.  The  important  uses  of  such  a  work  in 
their  daily  avocations  are  too  obvious  to  require  discus^-ion.  Nor  is  the  interest 
of  the  scries  confined  to  teachers  by  profession.  Every  reading  man,  though  des- 
titute of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Uugusg^s,  fecLs  a  laudable  curiosity  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  the  incomparable  modfls  of  liti  rary  art  which  they  have 
preserved.  In  the  literal  translations  with  which  be  is  fumi*hod  by  the  present 
series,  he  will  find  the  information  that  he  seeks,  enabling  him  to  comprehend 
current  classical  allusions  with  facility,  to  become  familiar  with  tho  true  spirit 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  -hare  in  converiatioa  and  studies  ^thich  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti(inity. 

The  following  Volumcd  are  now  ready: 

/^i£SAR.     Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil 
^^     Wars :  with  the  Supplcmcntarj'  Books  attribatcd  to  Ilirtius ; 
includinj»  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish  Wars.     Lit- 
erally Translated,  with  Notes,  and   a  very  copious   Index. 
Tortrait.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents;  Half  Calf,  $1  C<). 


r\  AVIDSON*S  \^IRGIL.    The  Works  of  Virgil.     Literal- 

•*— '     ly  Translated  into  En«^lish  Trose,  with  Notes,  by  Davidsok. 

A  New  Edition,  licvised,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  Tiieo- 

IK)KE  Alois  Hicklkt,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church,     Tortrait. 

lliuiu,  Muslin,  7o  cents;  Half  Calf,  $1  GO. 


2  HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

IX/'ATSON'S  SALLUST.     Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius 

^  ~       Paterculus.     Literally  Translated,  with  copious  Notes  and 

General  Index.     By  the  Rev.  John  Seeby  Watson,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  the  Proprietary  Grammar  School,  Stockwell. 

Portrait.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents  ;  Half  Calf,  $1  60. 


CMART'S  HORACE.     The  Works  of  Horace.     Literally 
^     Translated  into  English  Prose,  by  C.  Smart,  A.M.,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.     A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  a 
copious  Selection  of  Notes,  by  Theodore  Alois  Buckley, 
"fe.  A.,  of  Christ  Church.     Portrait.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents ; 
Half  Calf,  $1  60. 


'ONGE'S  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  The  Orations  con- 
tained in  the  Text-Books  used  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  America.     Portrait.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents ;  Half  Calf, 

$1  60. 


jPDMOND'S  CICERO'S  OFFICES.  Cicero's  Three 
"^  Book  of  Offices ;  or,  Moral  Duties :  also  his  Cato  Major,  an 
Essay  on  Old  Age  ;  Laelius,  an  Essay  on  Friendship ;  Para- 
doxes ;  Scipio's  Dream ;  and  Letter  to  Quintus  on  the  Du- 
ties of  a  Magistrate.  Literally  Transled,  with  Notes,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  a  comparative  View  of  the  Opinions  of 
Cicero,  and  those  of  Modern  Moralists  and  Ethical  Philoso- 
phers. By  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds.  Portrait.  12mo,  Muslin, 
75  cents ;  Half  Calf,  $1  60. 


VyATSON'S  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORA- 
TORS.     Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators.     Translated  or 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Watson.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents;   Half 
Calf,  $1  60. 


T 


ACITUS.  The  Works  of  Tacitus.  The  Oxford  Trans- 
lation, Revised.  With  Notes.  Vol.  I.  The  Annals.  Vol. 
II.  The  History,  Germany,  Agricola,  and  Dialogues  on  Ora- 
tors.    2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  20. 
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:  A  Sallustius  Crispus,   C. 

^65^  Sallust,   Florus,   and 

'^'-'3         Velleius  laterculus 
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